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TBANSLATOB'S PBEFAGE. 



"I THINK Scandinavian Pn^uiisiii, to us here, is more interesting 
than any other. It ia» for one tiling, the latest; it oontinued in 
theie legions of Eun^ till tlie eleventh centuxy ; 800 yean ago 
the NoTwegiana ymte atiSl wofshippeia of Odin. It is fnteiesting 
abo as the eraed of our fethers ; the men whose blood still runs in 
our veins, whom doubtless we still resemble in so many ways. 
. . . There is another point of interest in these Scandinavian 
mythologies, that they have been preserved so well" — Cablyle's 
"Hebo-Wobshif''. 

What Mr. Cadyle says of the Scandinavian inH of coone apply 
to all Tentonie tradition, so far as it oan be xeooverod; and it was 
the task of Grimm in his Ihutsdie Mythohgie to supplement the 
Scandinavian mythology (of which, thanks to the Icelanders, we 
happen to know most) with all that can be gleaned from other 
sources, High-Dutch and Low-Dutch, and build it up into a whole. 
And indeed to piove that it kmm one ccmnected whole ; for, stnmge 
as it seems to OS, finly years ago it was stiU ocmsi^ 
prove it 

Jacob Giiram was peiiiaps the first man who oonmianded a wide 

enough view of the whole field of Teutonic languages and literature 
to be able to bring into a focus the scattered facts which show the 
pievalence of one system of thought among all the Teutonic nations 
tan loeland to the Danube. In Uiis he was matexiaUy aided by 
his mastery of the true principles of Fhikdogy, which he was the 
fiist to establish on a fiim sdentific basis, and which enabled him 
to trace a word with certitude through Ihe strangest disguises. 

The Comparative Mythology of all nations has made great 
strides since Grimm first wrote his book ; but as a storehouse of facts 
within his special province of Teutonic Mythology, and as a clue to 
the derivation and significance of the Mcmei of persons and things 
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in the Yarions venioiu of a mylli, it has never been sapeieeded 
and x)erliape it never can be. Not that he confines himself to the 

Teutonic field ; he compares it at every point with the chissical 
mythus and the wide circle of Slavic, Lettic and occasionally of 
Ugric, Celtic, and Oriental tradition. Still, among his Deutsch 
kindred he is most at home ; and Etymology is his forte. But then 
etymology in his hands is transfigured fiom random guessing into 
scientifio fiu!t 

There is no one to whom Folk-lore is more indebted than to 

Grimm. Not to mention the loving care with which he hunted up 
his Kinder und Haus-mdrchen from all over Germany, he delights 
to detect in many a nursery-tale and popular custom of to-day the 
beliefis and habits of our forefathers thousands of years ago. It is 
impossible at times to forbear a smile at the patriotic seal irith 
which he hunts the trail of his Qennan gods and heroes ; the glee 
with whidi he bags a new goddess, elf, or swan-maid ; and his 
indignation at any poaching Celt or Slav who has spirited away a 
mythic being that was German born and bred : •** Ye have taken 
away my gods, and what have 1 more ? ** 

The present translation of the Dmtsche Mythologie will, like the. 
last (fourth) edition of the original, be published in three Tdnmes ; 
the first two of which, and part of the third, will contain the trana- 
lation of Grimm's tezt^ and the remainder of the third yolume will 
consist of his own Appendix and a Supplement. 

The author^s second and third editions (1844 and 1854) were 
each published in 2 vols., accompanied by an Appendix consisting, 
first, of a short treatise on the Anglo-Saxon Genealogies, and secondly, 
of a large collection of the SvgpmtfiiUiom of various Teutonic nations. 
This Appendix will form a part of our YoL IIL After Grimm's 
death his heirs entrusted to Prof. £. H. Meyer, of Berlin, the task 
of bringing out a fourth edition, and including in it such additional 
matter as the author had collected in his note-books for future use. 
If Grimm had lived to finish bis great Dictionary, which engrossed 
the latter years of his lif e,^ he would, no doubts have incorporated 

1 He used to say, he Iiad a book leady to ran out of each of his ten Angers, 

but he waa no longer free. 
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the pith of theae later jottings in the text of his book, i^ectiDg 
muoh that waa melevant or pleonaatio. The Germao editor, not 
feeling himself at liberty to select and reject, threw the whole of 
this posthnmons matter into his third volnme (where it occupies 

370 pages), merely arranging the items according to the order of 
subjects in the book, and numbering each by the page which it 
illustrates. This is the Supplement so frequently referred to in 
the book, under the form (* see Suppl"). I have already introduced 
a few extracts from it in the Foot-notes, espedally where it appeared ; 
to contradict, or materially to confirm, the author^s opinion ex- | 
pressed in the text Bat in the present English edition it is intended 
to digest this Supplement, selecting the most valuable parts, and 
adding original articles by the editor himself and by other gentlemen 
who have devoted special attention to individual branches of the 
science of folk-knowledge. A full classified Bibliography and an 
accurate and detailed Index to the whole work will accompany the 
book. It is hoped by this means to render the English Edition as 
complete and serviceable as possible. 

Grimm's Freface to the edition of 1844, giving a vigorous re- 
8\im6 of the book, and of the whole subject, will, as in the German 
accompany VoL XL There is so much in it, which implies the 
reader^s acqnaintance with every part of the book, that I have felt 
boond to keep it where I find it in the original 



The only additions or alterations I have ventured to make in . 
the text are the following : — 

1. The book bristles with qnotationB in various Umgoages, for 
the most part untranslated. An ordinaiy German reader might 
find the Old and the Middle High German about as intelligible as 
an ordinary EnL^lisliinaii does Aiiglo-Saxon and Chaucer respec- 
tively. But when it comes to making out a word or passage in 
Old Korse, Greek, and even Slavic, I must suppose the author to 
have written for a much more limited and learned public than that 
which, I hope, will find this English edition suf&ciently readable. 
I have therefore trandated a great many words and sentences. 
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where the interest, and even the argument, of the paragraph dOr 
pended on the reader's understanding the quotations. To have 
translated all that is not Engliah would have swelled the size of 
the book too mucb. Apart bam audi tiaiiB]atuni« any additioiu of 
my own aie alwajB placed in Bqnare biaokets [ 1 except a few 
notes which bear the signatofe '*TaAN&''. 

2. For the sake of clearness, I have divided some of the chapters 
(Xll. to XVI.) into smaller sections with headings of their own. 

3. I have consulted the English reader's convenience by sub- 
stituting the w and cp, which he is accustomed to see in Anglo- 
Saxon words, for Grimm's vand^as'ws^' instead of ^vSg^ I 
have also used the words ' Dutch, Mid. Dutch' in a widar sense 
comprehending all the Teutonic dialects of the Netherlands, instead 
of coining the awkward adjective * Netherlandish '. 

One word on the title of the book. Ought not " DcutscJte 
Mythologie " to be translated German, rather than Teutonic Myth- 
ology ? I am bound to admit that the author aimed at building 
up a DmUick mythology, as distinct from the Scandinavian, and 
that he ea^iessly disclaims the intention of giving a complete 
aoooont of the latter, because its fulness would have thrown the 
more meagre remains of the Deutsch into the shade. At the same 
time he necessarily draws so much upon the richer remains of the 
Norse mythology, that it forms quite a substantive portion of his 
book, though not exhaustive as regards the Norse system itself. 
But what does Grimm mean 1^ Dmiisckt To translate it by 
(German would be at least as misleading in the other directbn. It 
would not amongst us be generally understood to include— what he 
expressly intends it to include— the Netherlands and England ; for 
the English are suuply a branch of the Ix)w German race wliich 
happened to cross the sea. I have therefore tliought, that for the 
English ear the more comprehensive title was truer to the facts on 
the whole than the more limited one would have been. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION.! 

From tiie westenunost shiorB of Aaia, Ghristiamly liad tamed at 
onoe to the opposite one of Europe. The ^de soil of the continent 
which had given it birth could not supply it long with nourish- 
ment; neither did it strike deep root in the north of Africa. 
Europe soon became^ and remained, its proper dwelling-place and 
home. 

It is worthy of notice, that the direction in wifich the new faith 
worked its way, from South to North, is contrary to the current of 
migration which was then driving the nations from the East and 
North to the West and South. As spiritual light penetrated from 
the one (quarter, life itself was to be reinvigorated from the other. 

^ In a book that deals so much with Heathenism, the meaning of the term 
ought not to be .passed over. The Giedcs and BcnnanB had no social name for 

nations of another faith (for (repoSo^oi, ^ap^apoi were not used in that sense) ; 
but with the Jews and Christians of the N.T. are contrasted e^or, I'^vra, 
iBviKoi^ Lat gentes, gentiles ; Ulphilas uses the pL thivddt, and by preference in 
the gen. after a pronoun, thai thiudo, sum4i thiudA (gramm. 4, 441, 457), while 
thiudiskos translates fdviKcjs Gal. 2, 14. As it was mainly the Greek religion 
that stood opposed to the Judseo-Chnstian, the word "fiXXiji/ also assumed the 
meaning 4Bhk6s, and we meet with ^k^iwudSn^iBvucSnt which tiie Goth wonld 
still have rendered thiudiskds, as he does render "eXX^w thindSs, John 7, 35. 
12, 20. 1 Cor. 1, 24. 12, 13 ; only in 1 Cor. 1, 22 he prefers Krekos. This 
*EXXi7i»=sgentili8 bears also the meaning of giant, which has developed itself 
oat of more than one national name (Hun, Avar, Tchudi) ; so the Hellenic 
walls came to be heathenish, gigantic (?ec ch. XVIII). In Old High German, 
Notker still uses the pL diete for gentiles (Graff 5, 128). In the meanwliile 
pagus had expanded its narrow meaning of ko^m; into the wider one of ager, 
campus, in wnich sense it still lives on in It. paese, Fr. pays ; while piiaanus 
began to push o\xt gentilis, which was lapsing into the flense of nobilis. All the 
Romance languages have their pagano, payetiy &c., nay, it has penetrated into 
Bohem. pohuHy FcA, poganin, Lith. pagonas [but Russ. pogan^mu^ean]. The 
Gothic ndithi cammis early developed an adj. hdifJms agrestis, campestris = 
paganus (Ulph. in kark 7, 26 renders «XXi^i/is»by Jutitlmd), the Old H.G. heida 
an adj. heidariy Mid. H.G. and Dutch hdde heidenf AS. hero haASiUy Engl, heath 
heathen, Old Norse h( hevSinn ; Swed. and Dan. use /ifr^?n"Hr/. The O.H.G 
word retains its adj. natiu^, and forms its gen. pi. heidanero. Our present 
heide, gem heiden (for heiden, gen. heidens) is erroneous, but current ever since 
Luther. Full confirmation is afforded by ilid. Lat. agrestis = paganus, aj. in 
the passage quoted in ch. IV from Vita *S. Agili ; and the * wilde iieid^' in 
oar Heldenbuch is an evident pleonasm (see Supplement). 
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The worn out empire of the Bomans saw both its interior con- 
Tiilsed, and its frontier oyerstept. Yet^ by the same mighty 
doctrine which had just overthrown her ancient gods* subjugated 
Borne was able to subdue her conquerors anew. By this means the 
flood-tide of inyasion was gradually checked, the newly converted 
lands began to gather strength and to turn their arms against the 
heathen left in their rear. 

Slowly, step by step, Heailiendom gave way to Christendom. 
Five hundred years after Christ, but few nations of Europe believed 
in him; after a thousand years the majority did, and those the 
most important, yet not all (see Siippl.). 

From Greece and Italy the Christian faith passed into Gaul first 
of all, in the second and thiid centuries. About the year 300, or 
soon after, we find here and there a christian among the Germans 
on the Ehine, especially the Alamanni ; and about the same time 
or a Little earher^ among the Goths. The Goths were the first 
Teutonic people amongst whom Christianity gained a firm footing ; 
this occurred in the course of the fourth century, the West-goths 
leading the way and the East-goths following ; and after them the 
Vandals, Gepidae and Kugii were converted. All these races held 
by the Arian doctrine. The Burgundians in Gaul became Catholic 
at the b^^ning ol the fifth century, then Arian under their 
Visigoth rulers, and Catholic again at l^e commencement of the 
sixth century. The Suevi in Spain were at first Catholic, then 
Arian (about 469), until in the sixth century they, with all the 
West-goths, went over likewise to the Catholic church. Not till the 
end of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth did Christianity win 
the Franks, soon after that the Alamanni, and after them the 
Lai^bardL The Bavarians were converted in the seventh and 
eighth centuries, the Frisians, Hessians and Thuringians in the 
eighth, the Saxons about the ninth. 

Christianity had early found entrance into Britain, but was 
checked by the irruption of the heathen Anglo-Saxons. Towards 
the close of the sixth and in the course of the seventh century, they 
also went over to the new faith. 

The Danes became christians in the tenth century, the Norwe- 
gians at the b^;inning of the eleventh, the Swedes not completely 

^Wtttt'sTTlfi^pudS. 
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till the second half of tlie same century. About the same time 
diristianity made its way to Iceland. 

Of the Slavic nations the South Slavs were the first to adopt 
the christian faith: the Caieutani, and und^ Heraclius (d. 640) 
the Croatians, then, 150 years after the former, the Moravians in 
the eighth and ninth centuries. Among the North Sla\ s, the 
ObotntsB in the ninth, Bohemians^ and Poles in the tenth, Sorbs 
in the eleventh, and Bnssians at the end of the tenth 

Then the Hungarians at the beginning of the eleventh, li- 
Yonians and Lettons in the twelfth, Esthonians and Eimis in the 
twelftih and thirteenth, liflinanians not even tiU the commencement 
of the fifteenth. 

AH these data aie only to be taken as trae in the main ; they 
neither exclude some earlier conversions, nor a longer and later 
adherence to heathenism in limited areas. Remoteness and inde- 
pendence might protect the time-honoured religion of a tribe. 
Apostates too would often attempt at least a partial reaction. 
Christianity would sometimes lead captive the minds of the rich 
and great, by whose example the conmion people were carried 
away ; sometimes it affected first tlie poor and lowly. 

When Chlodowig (Clo\is) received baptism, and the Salian 
Franks followed his lead, individuals out of all the Frankish tiibes 
had already set the example. Intercourse with Burgundians and 
West-gotlis liad inclined them to the Arian doctrine, while the 
Catholio found adherents in other parts of Gaul. Here the two 
came into collision. One sister of Chlodowig, lanthild, had become 
an Arian christian before his conversion, the other, Albofled, had 
remained a heathen ; the latter was now baptized with him, and 
the former was also won over to the Catholic communion.* Bat 
even in the sixth and seventh centuries heathenism was not yet 
uprooted in certain districts of the Frankish kingdom. Keustria 

1 Fourteen Bohemiau princes baptized 845 ; flee Paladnr 1, 110. The 
Middle Korth-daTS— Biadefri, Tolenzi, Kycini, Circipani otilj heathen in the 
latter half of the llth century; see lieUnold 1, 81. 23 (an. 100^. The 
Rngians not till 1168 ; Helm. 2, 12. 13. 

* baptizata est Albofledia. . . . Lanthildis chrismata est, Greg. Tur. 2, 
31. So among the Qoths, dirismation is administered to Sigibert's wife Bnrne- 
child (4, 27), and to Ingund's husband Herminicliild (5, 38, who assumes the 
new name of Juauuea. The Arians appear to have re-bapiized converts from 
GatholiciBm ; Inguitd hfflidf VM eompelled hy her gnaidiiioiheMnoUier in 
law Gknaiiinfha *ut rebi^fluretiir'. Iteteptiseie kafholioos, Eqgif^ yita 
Seyerini, cap. S. 
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had heathen inhabitantB on the Loire and Seme, Burgundy in the 
Vosges, Aoatiasia in the Ardennes ; and heathens seem still to 
have been living in the present Flanders, especially northwards 

towards Friesland.* Vestiges of heathenism lingered on among the 
Frisians into the ninth century, among the Saxons into the tenth, 
and in like manner among the Xormans and Swedes into the 
eleventh and twelfth.^ Here and there among tlie northern Slavs 
idolatry was not extinct in tlie twelfth century, and not universally 
so among the Finns and Lithuanians in the sixti'enth and seven- 
teenth^ ; nay, the remotest Laplanders cling to it still. 

Christianity was not popular. It came from abroad, it aimed at 
supplanting the time-honoured indigenous gpds whom the countzy 
revered and loved. These gods and their woiship were part and 
parcel of the people's traditions, customs and constitution. Their 
names had their roots in the people's language, and were hallowed 
by antiquity; kings and princes traced their lineage back to 
individuid gods; foiests, mountains, lakes had received a living 
conseciation from their presence. AH this the people was now to 
renounce ; and what is elsewhere commended as truth and loyalty 
was denounced and persecuted by the heralds of the new faith as a 
sin and a crime. The source and seat of all sacred lore was 
sliifted away to far-off regions for ever, and only a fainter borrowed 
glory could henceforth be slied on places in one's native land. 

Tlie new faith came in escorted by a foreign language, which 
the missiunarlL's inipartt;(l to their disciples and thus exalted into a 
sacred language, which excluded the slighted mother-tongue from 
almost all sliare in public worship. Tliis does not apply to the 
Greek-speaking countries, which could follow the original text of 
the christian revelation, but it does to the far wider area over 
which the Latin church-langimge was spread, even among 
Bomance populations, whose ordinary dialect was rapidly emanci- 
pating itself from the rules of ancient Latin. Still more violent 
was the contrast in the remaining kingdoms. 

The converters of the heathen, sternly devout^ abstemious, 
mortifying the flesh, occasionally peddling, headstrong, and in 

^ Authorities ^ven ia Ch. IV.— Coufl lex Frisioiiiim, ed. Gaupp, p. xxiv, 
19, 47. Heathemsm lasted the longest between Laubach and the Weser. 
' Fommanna sogur 4, 116. 7, 151. 

s Wedekind's notes 2, 275, 27G. Khesa dainofl, p. 333. The Lithuanians 
proper converted l'661f the Samogits 1413. 
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slavish subjection to distant Borne, could not fail in many ways to 
ofiend the national feeling. Not only the rade bloody sacrifices, 
but the sensaous pleasoie-loving side of heathenism was to them 
an abomination (see SuppL). And what their woids or their 
wonder-working gifts conld not efifect^ was often to be executed 
against obdurate pagans by placing fire and sword in the hands of 
christian proselytes. 

The triumph of Christianity was that of a mild, simple, spiritual 
doctrine over sensuous, cruel, barbarizing Paganism. In exchange 
for peace of spirit and the promise of heaven, a man gave his 
earthly joys and the memory of liis ancestors. ]\Iany followed the 
inner prompting of their spirit, others the example of the crowd, 
and not a few the pressure of irresistible force. 

Although expiring heathenism is stiulionsly thrown into the 
shade by the narrators, there breaks out at times a toucliing 
lament over the loss of the ancient gods, or an excusable protest 
against innovations imposed from without^ (see SuppL). 

The missionaries did not disdain to work upon the senses of the 
heathen by anything that could impart a higher dignity to the 
Christian cultns as oompared with the pagan : by white robes for 
subjects of baptism, by curtains, peals of bells (see SuppL), the 
lighting of tapers and the burning of incense.' It was also a wise 
or politic measure to preserve many heathen sites and temples by 4/ 
simply turning them, when suitable, into Christian ones, and 
assigning to them another and equally sacred meaning. The 
heathen gods even, though represented as feeble in comparison with 
the true God, were not always pictured as powerless in themselves ; 
they were perverted into liostile malignant powers, into demons, 
sorcerei-s and giants, who had to be put down, but were never- 
theless credited with a certain mischievous activity and influence.— 
Here and tliere a heathen tradition or a sujterstitious custom lived 
on by merely changing the names, and applying to Christ, Mary 
and the saints what had formerly been related and believed of idols 
(see Suppl.). On the other hand, the piety of christian priests 
suppressed and destroyed a multitude of heathen monuments, 
poems and beliefs, whose annihilation histoiy can hardly cease to 

I Fonunanna sqgiir 1, 31-3&. Laxdeela, p. 170. Kialodworsky rukopis, 
72.74. 

* Gzeg. Tur. 2, 31. Fotnm. a6g. 1, fieOi 2, 2Qa 
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lament, though the sentiment which deprived us of them is not to 
be blamed. The practice of a pure Christianity, tlie exliuction of 
all trace of heatlienism was of infinitely more concern than the 
advantage that might some day accrue to history^ from their longer 
preservation, Boniface and Willibrord, in felling the sacred oak, 
in polluting the sacred spring, and the image-breaking Calvinists 
long after them, thought only of the idolatry that was practised by 
such means (see SuppL). As those pioneers * pur^d their floor ' a 
first time» it is not to be denied -that the Eeformation eradicated 
afteigrowtlis of heathenism, and loosing the burden of the Eomish 
ban, rendered our faith at once freer, more inward and more 
domestiGw God is near us everywhere, and consecrates for us every 
coontiy, from which the fixing of our gaze beyond the Alps would 
alienate us. 

Probably some sects and parties, non-conf ormify here and there 
among the heathen themselves, nay, in individual minds a precoci- 
ous elevation of sentiment and morals, came half-way to meet 
the introduction of Christianity, as afterwards its purification 
(see SuppL). It is remarkable that Old Norse l^^end occasionally 
mentiona certain men who, turning away in utter disgust and doubt 
from the heathen faith, placed their reliance on their own strength 
and virtue. Tlius in the Solar lioS 17 we read of Vebogi and 
lladey ' a sik )?au trilt^u,' in themselves they trusted ; of king Hakon 
(Fornm. sog. 1, 35) ' konfingr gerir sem allir aSrir, ];eir sem trua a 
matt sinn ok megin,' the king does like all others who trust in their 
own might and main ; of BarSr (ibid. 2, 151) ' ek trfii ekki a skur(5go?S 
eCr fiandr, heii ek J?vi lengi trilat a matt minn ok megin,' I trust not 
in idols and fiends, I have this long while, &c. ; of Hiorleifr * vildi 
aldri biota,' would never sacrifice (Landn. 1, 5.7); of Hallr and 
Thorir goSlau^ ' vildu eigi biota, ok trftSu a mutt sinn * (Landn. 1, 
11) ; of king Hrolfr (Fomm. sog. 1, 98) *ekki er J?ess getit at Hrolfr 
koniingr ok kappar hans hafi nokkum ttma blotat go5, heldr trClSu 
ft m&tt sinn ok megin,' it is not thought that king H. and his cham- 
pions have at any time, &c.; of Orvaroddr (Fomald. s(ig. 2, 165 ; cf. 
505) ' ekki vandist bldtum, ]7vl hann trdCi ft mfttt sinn ok megin 
of Finnbogi (p. 272) 'ektrilift sialfanmik.' This is the mood that 
still finds utterance in a Danish folk-song (D.Y. 4, 27), though 
without a reference to religion : 
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FOrst tioer jeg mit gode svfird. 

Og saa min gode best, 

Dernast troer jeg mine daiinesvenne, 

Jeg troer luig self allerbedst; 

and it is Ohristiaii sentimeiit besides, which strives to elevate and 
consecrate the inner man (see SuppL). 

We may assume, that, even if Paganism oonld have lived and 

luxuriated a while longer, and brought out in sharper relief and 
more spontaneously some characteristics of the nations that obeyed 
it, yet it bore within itself a germ of disorganisation and disrup- 
tion, which, even w^itbout the intervention of Christian teaching, 
would have shattered and dissolved it.^ I liken heathenism to a 
straufjje plant whose brilliant fragrant blossom we regard with 
wonder; Christianity to the crop of nourisliinj^ f?rain that covers 
wide expanses. To the heathen too w as germinatrng the true God, 
who to the Christians had matured into fruit. 

At the time when Christianity began to press forward, many of 
the heathen seem to have entertained the notion, which the mis^ 
sionaries did all in their power to resist^ of combining the new 
doctrine with their ancient faith, and even of fusing them into one. 
Of Korsemen as well as of Anglo-Saxons we are told, that some 
believed iU the aanu Hme in Christ and in heathen gods, or at least 
continued to invoke the latter in particular cases in which they 

1 Old Norse sagas and songs have remarkable passages in which the godf 
are coarsely derided. A good deal in Lokasenna and Harbard's song may 
pass for rough poking, which still leaves the hoUest things unshaken (see 
Suppl.). Bat fiuih hM certainly grown fidnter, •when a danng poet can coan- 

pare OSinn and Freyja to dogs (Fornm. sog. 2, 207. Islcnd. 86^. 1, 11. ed. nov. 
372. Nialss. 160) ; when another calls tlu' gods riingeyg (sqnmt-eyed, unfair) 
and rokindusta (Fomm. sog. 2, 154). When we come to Freyr, I shall ^uote a 
Stoty manifestly tending to lessen the reverence for him ; but here is a iias- 
page from Oswald 2013 : 'din got der ist ein jimger tor (fool), ich wil glouuen 
an den alten. — If we had a bst of old and favourite dogs'-nq/nus^ I believe we 
ehonld find that the dedgnations of several deities vere bestowed upon the 
brute by M-ay of d^radation. Vilk. saga, cap. 230. 235, has handed down 
Thor (butcf. ed. nov., cap. 263) and Paron, one being the O.N., the other the 
Slav name in the Slovak form Parom = Penin ch. VIII. With the Saxon 
herdsmen or hunters Tkunar was doubtless in use for dogs, as perhaps Donner 
is to this day. One sort of dog is called by the Poles Grzmilas (Linde 1, 7'59a. 
2, 798), hj the Bohemians Hrmilea (J^igm. 1, 769) = Thunder, Forest-thunder. 
In Hdbling 4, 441 seq. I find a d<^ JVurueh (not WOnsch). Sin^ar to this is 
the transference of national names to dogs : the Bohemian Bodrok is a dog's 
name, l)ut signifies an Obotrite (Jungm. 1, 150) ; Sdmr in the Nialnftaga seema 
to mean a Same, Sahme=Lapp ; Helbling 4, 458 has a Frank (see Suppl.). 
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had fonnerly proved helpful to them. So even bj chiiatians much 
later, the old deities seem to have been named and their aid 
invoked in enchantments and spells. Landnfimabdk 3, 12 says of 
Helgi: 'hann trCtOi ft Krist^ en yt h%t hann ft Thdr Idl ssefaia ok 
haiOneSa ok alls J'ess, er hontim )>6tti meeta vaitSa' ; he believed in 
Chzist, and yet he. called upon Thor in voyages and difficulties, 
Ac Henoe the poets too transfiened heathen epithets to Christ 
Beda 1, 15 relates of Bedwald, an East-Anglian king in the begin- 
ing of the 7th century : * rediens domum ab uxore sua, a quibusdam 
perversis doctoribus seductus est, atque a sinceritate fidei depravatus, 
habuit posteriora pejora priuribiis, ila ut in morem antiquorum 
Samaritanoruni, et Cliristo servire videretur et diis quibua antea 
serviebat, atque in eodem fano et altare habebat in sacrificiura 
Christi et amlam ad victinias daemoniorum' (see SuppL). This 
helps to explain the relapses into paganism. 

The history of heathen doctrines and ideas is easier to write, 
according as particular races remained longer outside the pale of 
baptism. Our more intimate acquaintance with the Greek and 
Boman religion rests npon writings which existed before the rise of 
Christianity; we are oftener at foult for information as to the 
altered shape which that religion had assumed among the common 
pec^e in Greece and Italy during the first centuries of our era. 
Besearch has yet to penetrate, even deeper than it has done, into 
the old Celtic faith ; we must not shrink from recognizing and ex- 
amining Celtic monuments and customs on ground now occupied 
by Germans. Leo's important discovery on the real hearings of the 
Malberg glossary may lead to much. The religion of the Slavs and 
Lithuanians would be far more accurately known to us, if these 
nations, in the centuries immediately following their conversion, 
had more carefully preserv^ed the memory^ of their antiquities; as it 
is, much scattered detail only wants collecting, and traditions still 
alive in many districts afford rich material. On the finnish 
mythology we possess somewhat fuller information. 

Germany holds a middle place, peculiar to herself and not un- 
favourable. While the conversion of Gaul and that of Slavland 
were each as a whole decided and finished in the course of a very 
few centuries, the Teutonic races forsook the faith of their others 
very gradually and slowly, from the 4th to the 11th oentuxy. 
Bemains of their language too have been preserred more fuUy and 
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. from the mcceeAve periods. Besides which we possess in the 
works of Roman writers, and especially Tacitus, accounts of the 
earlier undisturbed time of Teutonic heatlienism, which, though 
scanty and from a foreign source, are yet exceedingly important, 
nay invaluable. 

The religion of the East and South German races, which were 
converted first, is more obscure to us than that of the Saxons ; 
about the Saxons again we know incomparably less than about the 
Scandinavians. 'What a far dififeient insight we should get into the 
chaiacter and contents of the suppressed doctrine, how vastly the 
picture we are able to form of it would gain in clearness, if some 
derk at Fulda, Begensbuig, Beichenau or St Gall, or one at 
Bremen, Corvei or Magdeburg, had in the ei^th, ninth or tenth 
centoiy, hit upon the plan of collecting and sefctmg before ns, after 
the manner of Sazo Orammatious, the still extant ttaditbns <>f his 
tiibe on the beliefii and snpeistitLons of their fore&thers 1 Let no 
one tell me, that by that time there was nothing more to be had ; 
here and there a footmark plainly shows that such recdlections 
oonld not really have died out.^ And who will show me in Sweden, 
which clung to heathenism longer and more tenaciously, such a 
composition as actually appeared in Denmark during the twelfth 
century ? But for this fact, would not the doubters declare such a 
thing impossible in Sweden ? In truth, the first eight books of 
Saxo are to me the most welcome monument of the Norse mytho- 
logy, not only for their intrinsic worth, but because they show in 
what an altered light the ancient faith of the people had to be 
placed before the recent converts. I especially remark, that Saxo 
suppresses all mention of some prominent gods ; what right have 
we then to infer from the non-mention of many deities in the far 
scantier records of inland Germany, that they had never been heard 
of there ? 

Then, apart from Saxo, we find a purer authority for the Norse 
neiligioiL psreserved for us in the remotest corner of the North, 
whither it had fled as it were for more perfect safely, — namely, in 
Iceland. It is preserved not only in the two Eddas, but in a 
multitude of Sagas of various shape, which, but for that emigration 

1 As late as the tenth ccntiny the heroic tale of "Waltlier and HiWegtnul was 
poetized in Latin at St. Gall, and a relic of heathen poetry was -mitteii down in 
German [deutUch, a misprint for deutach ?], probably at Merseburg. 
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coming to the resoue, would probably have perished in Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark. 

To assail the genuineness of the Koise mythology is as much as 
to cast doubt on the genuineness and independence of the Norse 
language. That it has been handed down to us both in a clearer 
and an obscurer shape, through older and more modem authorities, 
makes it all the easier to study it from many sides and more 
historically. 

Just as little can we fail to perceive the kinsliip and close con- 
nexion of the Norse mythology witli the rest of Teutonic mythology. 
I liave undertaken to collect and set fortli all that can now be 
known of German heatlieriism, and that exclusively of the complete 
system of Norse mythology. By such limitation I liope to gain 
clcEivness and space, and to sharpen our vision for a criticism of 
the Old German faith, so far as it stands opposed to the Norse, or 
aloof from it ; so that we need only concern ourselves with the 
latter, where in substance or tendency it coincides with that of 
inland Germany. 

The antiquity, originality and affinity of the German and Norse 
mythologies rest on the following grounds : 

1. The imdisputed and yeiy dose affinity of speedi between the 
two races, and the now irrefutably demonstrated identity of form 
in their oldest poetry. It is impossible that nations speaking 
languages which had sprung from the same stock, whose songs all 
wore the badge of an alliteration either unknown or* quite differently 
applied by their neighbours, should have differed materially in their 
religious belief. Alliteration seems to" give place to christian 
rhyme, first in Upper Gemnany, and then in Saxony, precisely 
because it had been the characteristic of heathen songs then still 
existing. Without prejudice to their original affinity, it is quite 
true that the German and the Norse dialects and poetries have 
their peculiarities of form and finish ; but it would seem incredible 
that the one race should have had gods and the other none, or that 
the cliief divinities of the two should have been really different 
from one another. There were marked differences no doubt, but 
not otherwise than in their language ; and as the Gothic, Anglo- 
Saxon and Old High German dialects have their several points of 
superiority over the Old Norse, so may Uie faith of inland Germany 
have in many points its claims to distinction and individuality. 
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2. The joint poaaesaion, by all TeutoiuG tongues, of many terms 
Telating to religious worahip. If we are able to produce a woid 

used by the Goths in the 4th century, by the Alamanni in the 
8th, in exactly the same form and sense as it continues to bear in 
the Xorse authorities of the 12th or 13th century, the affinity of 
the German faith with the Norse, and tlie antiquity of the latter, 
are thereby vindicated. 

3. The identity of mythic notions and nomenclature, which 
ever and anon breaks out : thus the aOTcement of the O.H.G. 
muspilli, 0. Sax. mudspelli, with the Eddie muspell, of the O.H.G. 
itis, A. Sa^. ides, with the Eddie dis, or of the A, Sax. brosinga mene 
"WiUi the Eddie brisinga men, affords perfectly conclusive evidence. 

4. The precisely similar way in which both there and here the 
religious mythus tacks itself on to the heroic legend. As the 
Gothic, Franldsh and Norse genealogies all ran into one another, 
we can scarcely deny the connexion of the veiled myths also which 
stand in the background. 

5. The mingling of the mythic element with names of plants 
and constellations This is an imefiiaced vestige of the primeval 
intimate union between religious worship and nature. 

6. The gradual transformation of the gods into devils, of the*^ 
wise women into witches, of the worship into superstitious customs. 
The names of the gods have found a last lurking-place in disguised 
ejaculations, oaths, curses, protestations.^ There is some analogy 
between this and the transfer of heathen myths from goddesses 
and gods to Mary and the saints, from elves to angel^. Heathen 
festivals and customs were transformed into christian, spots which 
heathenism had already consecrated were sometimes retained for 
churches and courts of justice. The popular religion of the Catho- 
lics, particularly in the adoration of saints, includes a good many 
and often graceful and pleasing relics of paganism (see Suppl.). 

7. The evident deposit from god-myths, which is found to this 
day in various folk-tales, nursery-tales, games, saws, curses, ill- 
understood names of days and months, and idiomatic phrases. 

8. The undeniable intermixture of the old religious doctrine 
with the system of law ; for Uie latter, even after the adoption of 

^Conf. our 'donner! hammer !' the Sei-v. ' lele ! lado!' the Lat *pol! 
aedepol ! me herole ! me castor ! mediusfidius,' 6cc. 
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the new faith, would not part with certain old fonns and usages 
(see SuppL). 

In uniavelHng these complex i^dations, it appears indispensable 
not to overlook the mythologies of neighbouiing nations, especially 
of the Celts, Slavs, lithuanians and flnns, wherever they afford 
confirmation or elucidation. This extension of our scope would 
find ample reason and justification in Uie mere contact (so fruitful 
in many ways) of the languages of those nationalities with Teu- 
tonic ones, particularly of the Celtic with Old Frankish, of the 
Finnish and Lithuanian with Gothic, and of the Slavic with Hi"h 
German. But also the myths and superstitions of these very 
nations arc peculiarly adapted to throw light on the course taken 
by our domestic lieathenisni in its duration and decadence. 

Against the error which has so frequently done damage to the 
studv of the Norse and Greek mytholojnes, I mean the mania of 
foisting metaphysical or astronomical solutions on but half -dis- 
covered historical data, I am sufliciently guarded by the incomplete- 
ness and loose connexion of all that has been preserved. My object 
is, faithfully and simply to collect what the distortions early 
introduced by the nations themselves, and afterwards the scorn and 
aversion of christians have left remaining of heathenism ; and to 
enlist feUow-labouiers in the slow task of securing a more solid 
store of facts, without which a general view of tiie substance and 
worth of our mythology is not to be attained (see SnppL). 
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CHAPTER II. 
GOD. 

In all Teatonic tongues tihe Supreme Being has always with 
one consent been called by the general name God. The dialectic 
Yaiieties axe: Goth. gfvS, A.&, O.S., 0. Eiia. goA, O.H.G. edt, O. 
KoEBe go& ; Swed. Ban. gvd, M.H.G. MX.G. ^ ; and here 
there is a grammatical remark to make. Thon^ all the dialects, 
OTen the Norse, nse the yrord as masculine (hence in O.H.G. the aoc. 
sing, cotan ; I do not know of a M.H.G. goten), yet in Gothic and 
O. Xorse it lacks the nom. sing, termination (-s, -r) of a masc. noun, 
and the Gothic gen. sing, is formed guQs without the connecting 
vowel ^, agreeing therein with the three irreg. genitives mans, 
fadrs, broSrs. Now, as O.H.G. has the same three genitives irreg., 
man, fatar, pniodar, we should have expected the gen. cot to bear 
them company, and I do not doubt its having existed, thougli I 
have nowhere met with it, only with the reg. cotes, as indeed 
mannes and fateres also occur. It is more likely that the sanctity 
of the nan^e had preserved the oldest form inviolate, than that fre- 
quent nse had worn it down.^ The same reason preserved the 
O.H.G. spelliiigeo^CGramm. 1,180), the JilDut^ (1,486), and 
perhaps the Lat. vocative dens (1, 1071).' Moreover, God and 
other names of divine heings reject every artide (4, 383. 394 404. 
424 432) ; they axe too firmly established as proper nouns to 
need any such distinction. The ^^o< in MS. 2, 260a. is said of a 
heathen deity. 

On the radical meaning of the word God we have not yet 
arrived at certainty it is not immediately connected with the adj. 

^ The drift of these remarks seons to be this : The word, though used as a 

masc, has a neiit. form ; is this an archaism, pointiiig to a time when the 
word was really neuter ; or a mei-e irregularity doe to abtritiou, the word 
having always Been mase. Tkans. 

• Sazo does not inflect Thor ; Uhland p. 196. 

■ The Slav. is connected with the Sanskr. bha^^a felicitas, bhakta 
devotiis, and bhaj colere ; perhaps also with tlie obscure bahts in the Goth, 
andbahts minister, cultor ; conf. p. SO, note on bo0i&^ dives. Of tMn^ dens 
we shall have to speak in eh. IX. 
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good, Gotk gods, O.N, g66r, A.S. god, O.H.(J. cuofc, M.H.G., guot, as 
the (lifieronce of vowel shows ; we should first have to show an 
intennediacy of the gradations gitla gatl, and gada god, which 
does take place in some other cases ; and certainly God is called the 
Good.^ It is still farther removed from the national name of the 
Goths, who called themselves Gutans (O.H.G. Kuzun, O.N. Gotar), 
and who must be distinguished from O.N. Gautar (A. S. Geatas, 
O.H.G. Koza ; Goth. Gautoa ?). 

The word God has long been compared with the Pers. Khodd 
(Bopp, comp. gram., p. ^5). Tf the latter be, as has been supposed, 
a violent contraction of the Zend qvadata (a se datus, increatos, 
Sanskr. svad&ta» oonf. D^vadatta 6€6&»ro9» Mitradatta 'HXc6^oto9, 
Sztdatta), then our Teutonic word must have been originallj a com- 
pound, and one with a very apt meaningp as Uie Servians also 
address God as samozazd&ni bdzhe ! self-created God ; Yuk 741. 

The O.H.G. wt forms the first half of many proper names, as 
Cotadio, Cotascalh, Ckjtafrit^ Cotahram, Gotakisal, Gotaperaht, 
Cotalint, but not so that we can infer anything as to its meaning . 
they are formed like Trmandio, Hiltiscalh, Sikufrit, and^may just as 
well carry the general notion of the Divine Being as a more definite 
one. When cot forms the last syllable, the compound can only 
stand for a god, not a man, as in Irmincot, Hellicot. 

In derivatives Ulphilas exchanges the TH for a D, which ex- 
plains the tenuis in O.H.G. ; thus guda-faurhts (god-fearing) Luke 
2, 25, gagudei (godliness) Tit. 1, 1 ; though the dat. sing, is invari- 
ably guSa.* Likewise in speaking of many gods, which to Christians 
would mean idols, he spells guda, using it as a neuter, John 10, 
34-5. The A.S. god has a neut. pi. godu^ when idols are meant 
(cod. exon. 250^ 254^9. 278,16.). In like manner the O.H.G. and 
M.H.G. compound opco^ opfeo^ (false god) is commonly neuter, and 
forms its pL apootir; whether the M.H.G. *der aptgot' in Geo. 
3254 3802 can be correct^ is questionable; we have taken to 

» ovbiis ayaBos §1 ui^ 6 ^«df, Mark 10, 18, Luke 18, 19, which in Gothic 
is rendered 'ni hvashnn )nu8eig8 alja idne GutP, but in A.S, 'ms nlin man 
gutl buton Goi\ ana'. (Ic l i^; tlie <^iver of all good, and hiauielf the hi^iflat 
good, summum boniuu. TIiilh Plato names him t6 ayaBov. 

■ In Gothic the rule is to change TH into D before a vowel in inflection, 
as, fa(5s, fadis, fmla, fa3 ; haubiS, -dis, -da, -5. The peculiarity of gu5 is 
that it retains TH throughout the sin<»., guS, guSs, guQa, gaC ; tlwughin pL 
and in derivatives it fails under rule a^ain. — Tbaks. 
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usiug ahgoft as a masc. throughout, yet our pi. gutter itself 
can only be explained as originally neuter, since tlie true God is 
one, and can have no plural ; and the O.H.G. cota, M.H.G. gote 
contain so far a contradiction. In Ulph. afguds is only an adj., and 
denotes impius Sk. 44, 22 ; afgudei iiupietas, Rom. 11, 26 ; etSwXa 
he translates by galiuga (figmenta), 1 Cor. 5, 10. 10, 20. 28, or by 
galivqaguda, 1 Cor. 10, 20; and eihtoKeiov by galiug^ staSs, 1 Cor. 
8, 10. Another N.H.G. expression gotze I have discussed, GramnL 
3, 694 ; Luther has in Dent. 12« 3 ' die gBtxm ibier glHttr, making 
g5tze=idolum. In £r. Alberus fab. 23, the g&z is a demigod ^ (see 
SuppL). The O.N. language distinguished the neut go9 idohim 
&om the masc. guitt deus. Snoiri 119 says of Sif ' hfiifagra goO/ 
the lairhaiied god ; I do not know if a heathen would have said it 

In curses and exclamations, our people, from fear of desecrating 
the name of God, resort to some alteration of it^potz wetter I 
2)otz tausend ! or, hotz tausend ! kotz wunder ! instead of Gottes ; ' 
but I cannot trace the custom back to our ancient speech. The 
similar change of the Fr. dieu into hieu, bleu, guieu^ seems to be 
older (see Suppl.). 

Some remarkable uses of the word God in our older speech and 
that of the conmion people ^may also have a connexion with 
heathen notions. 

Thus it is thrown in, as it were, to intensify a personal pronoun 
(see SuppL). Poems in M.H.G. have, by way of giving a hearty 
welcome : goU undo mir willekomen ; Trist. 504 Ftlb. Txist 497. 

1 Writers of the IG-lTth centuries use dlgotze for statue (Stieler says, from 
an alleL;orical repre.>^entatiou of the apostles asleep on the Moiint of Olives, 
€1 = oil). Hans Sachs frea uently has ' den olEdtzen trafjen ' for doing house 
drud-ery, I. 5, 418«» b2^\ III. 3, 24* lY. 3, 37'' 99*. The O.H.G. coz, 
simpuvium Kuiuae (Juvenal 6, 343), which Graff 4, 154 would identify with 
gotze, was a yessel, and belongs to giozan=fundere. 

* Such a fear may ariae ftoni two causes : a holy name must not be abused, 
or nn unholy drendeu name, e.g., that of the devil, has to be softened down by 
modilying its form ; see Chap. XXXI 11, how the people call formidable aniniak 
by another name, and for Donner prefer to say donnerwetter (Daa. toidenyeir 
for Thursday), donnerwettstein (wetterstein or wetzstcin ?), donnerkeil, donner- 
^i^sche, duiumer. In Fornm. sog. 10, 283 we have Oddiuer for OSinn ; per- 
liape Wuotansheer (Woden's host) was purposely changed into Jklutesheer ; 
whether Phol into Falant, is worth considering. 

' Sjingbieu (sang de Dieu), corbieu (corps de D.) vertubleu (vertu de D.), 
morbleu (mort de £>.), parbleu (par D.)> vertuguieu, veitugoi (vertu de D.\ 
mor^oi (mort de D.), oe. As early aa Benart 18177, por la diar bieiL So 
the £ugl. cock's boniMy 'od'a bomea, Wa wounda, 'zonoaa, ftc Goof. Weber 
metr. rom. 3, 2S4. 
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gote suit ir willekomen sin, iurem lande unde mir (ye shall be 
welcome to God, your country, and me) ; Trist. 5186. got alrest, 
dar nach mir, west willekomen ; Parz. 305, 27. wis willekomen 
mir und got ; Frauend. 128, 13. sit mir gote wilkomen^ ; Eilh. 
Trist. 248. relite got wilkomen mir; Dietr. 5200. Nu sit ouch 
mir got wilkomen ; Dietr. 5803. sit willekomen got und oueh mir ; 
Dietr. 4619. nu wis mir got wilkomen; Oswalt 208. 406. 1163. 
1268. 1393. 2189. du solt grdz willekomen stn dem lichen got 
unde mir ; Lanz. 1082. wis mir unde ouch got wilkomen ; La 1, 
514. OocaBionally gote stands alone : diu naht s! gote willekomen ; 
Iw. 7400» explained in the note, p. 413, as 'devoted to God/ though 
it only means ' to-night be (thou) welcome '. Upper Qeimany has 
to this day retained the greeting 'gottwilche, gottwillkem, gotti- 
kum, skolkuom' (Staid. 1, 467. Sksfam. 2, 84). I do not find it in 
Bomance poems ; but the Saxon-Latm song of the 10th century 
on Otto L and his brother Heinridi has : std wilioomo b6thiu goda 
ende mi The Supreme Being is oonceived as omnipresent^ and is 
expected, as much as the host himself, to take the new-comer under 
his protection ; so the Sloveny say to the arriv-ing guest ' b6gh tc 
vsprimi, God receive you ! ' ^ and we to the parting guest * God 
guide, keep, bless you ! ' We call it commending or committing 
one to God, M.H.G. gote ergeben, Er. 3598. I compare with these 
the Hail ! called out to one who arrives or departs (heill ver J?u ! 
Sxm. 67' 86''), with which are also associated the names of helpful 
gods : heill p\i farir, heill J?u dsyniom ser ! fare thou well, be thou 
well by (the aid of) the Asynior ; S(£m. 31*. heill scaltu Aguarr, 
allz }7ic heilan bi8r vera t^ vera ! Ssem. 40. 

In the same way the name of the omniscient God emphasizes 
an assurance of knowledge or ignorance: daz weiz got unde tcA; 
Trist 4151. den schatz weiz nu nieman wan (except) got unde 
mi/n; Nib. 2308, 3.' This comfortable combination of /with God 
has for its counterpart the opprobrious one of a ihm with devU, oh. 
XXXIII. Here too the ^ alone is enough: ingen vet min soig 
utan gud; Svenska visor 2, 7. That we are fully justified in 

1 Tlic oniissioii of aind between the two dativee is aichaic, coni. Zeitachr. 
f. d. a. 2, 190. 

s Buge waz primi, gralva Yenus ! I^nend. 192, 20 ; confl 177, 14 
* hie haert uns anden ni^an clan got unde diu waltvogelltn ; Ecke 96. 
niemen bevinde daz wan er und ich und ein kleinez vogolh'n, daa mac wol 
getriuwe Bin ; Walth. 40, 15. Birda play the spy on men's piivucy. 
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referring these modes of speech so far back as to the heathen time, 
is shown by a remarkable passage in Fomald. srig. 1, 38U : ek liugSa 
engan kunna nema mik ok O&inn. By secrets whicli none can 
know save OSinn and to whomsoever he has whispered them, his 
divinity is at once revealed. Seem. SS** 95^ i'omald. sog. 1,487, Not 
qidte parallel are phrases such as: daz geloube goU unde mir\ 
Amis 989. m unde gote von himile klage ich unser leit; Mb. 
1889, 3. ik klage gode unde iu\ Ilichtsteig landr. 11. 16. 37. sane 
die messe beide gUjLmi Parz. 378, 25. Wh. 289, 5. neic fli tm 
unde po^; Iw. 6013. Also in O.Fir., jel te paidoins de dm et de 
mi ; Mones imtersnch. 245. Sometimes the Evil One is named bj 
the side of tihe Deity : got noch den tmod loben ; Iw. 1273. in 
beschinnet der tiuvd nodi gat ; Iw. 4635, ijt, no one protects him. 

Poems of the Middle Ages attribute human passions to God ; 
especially is He often pictured in a state of complacency and joy 
(see Suppl.), and again in the contrary state of wrath and vengeance. 
The former is favourable to the creation of eminent and happily 
endowed men : got was an einer siiczen zvht, do'r Parzivalen 
worlite (in amiable trim — form, training — when iie made Perci- 
val) ; Parz. 148, 26. got der was vil scnftcs mnotes, do er 
geschuof so reine eiu wip ; MS. 1, 17^ got dor was in froidcn, do 
er dich als ebene maz (so evenly meted) ; MS. 1, 22^ got in grossen 
freud^n was, do er dich schuof created wine) j Altd. bL 1, 413. 
got der was m iidhem werde, ^ d6 er geschuof die leinen fruht, wan 
ime was gar wcH ze muote ; MS. 1, 24*". got si zer werlde brUiite, d6 
ZB freudm stuont sin muot ; WigaL 9282. got der was vil well 
gemuot, dd er schuof sd reinem wtbe tugent, wttnne, schcene an Ube ; 
MS. 1, 201^ got YTQB gezierds mdlte, der si beide schuof nftch lobe ; 
Troj. 19922. got selb in Hchm freudm was, dd «r ir lip als ebene 
maz; Misc. 2, 186. ich weiz daz got in froiden was, d6 er niht^ 
frouwe, an dir vergaz waz man ze lobe sol schouwen. Lb. 1, 35. 
So a troubadour sings : belha domna, deeorg entendia Dieus, quan 
formet vostre cors amoros; Bayn. 1, 117.^ It is an equally heathen 

1 The Gothic ^TBirthi ss peace. 

' To the creative God rejoicing in his work, the M.H.G. poets especially 
attribute dilujejice and zeal : an den henden lac der ^^otes fliz ; Parz. 88, 15. 
jach, er triiege den gotes lliz ; Parz. 140, 5. got het 8uu.n lliz gar ze wimsche 
wol an ei geleit ; Wigal. 4130. ich wsen got selbe worhte dich in it siner got> 
licher hant ; Wigal. 9723. zwkre got der hat geleit h^ine kiinst imd sine kraft, 
Binen fliz und sine meisteisduaft an disen lobiidien lip; Iw. 1(>85. So in 

2 
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sentiment^ tliat imputes to God a piopeiiBity to gaze at human 
beauty, or to do whatever men do : got m(Shte selbo germ »hen die 
Belben juncfrouwen ; Frogm. 22*. gott m5ht in Qiim, tA the 
musician) geme harm in sinen himelkoeren; Tiist 7649. den alao 
teoUe got 8^be haben geadun (should have seen that stroke) ; BoL 
198, 18. Karl 72 . got selbe m5ht ez geme aehin ; Trist 6869. ein 
puneiz (diadem), daz in got selber mdhie gehen ; Frauend. 84, 16. 
gestriten dazz d'engel mohten hceren in den niun koeren ; Willeh. 
230, 27. si niuhte rach betwingen mite (might nigh compel 
M'ithal) eincs eiigels gedanc, daz er vil liht^ einen wane durch si 
von himde taie (fail from lieaven for her) ; Iw. 6500 (imitated by 
Ottocar 166*). ich wciz daz wol, daz sin got nicht verdriizze ; MS. 
2, 127*. ir liar gelich dem golde, als ez got wilnschcn solde; MS. 2 
62^ sin swert dat geinc (ging, went) an siner hant, dat got selve 
wdchde mere (would ask to know), we der litter were ? dey engele 
miiosten lachen, dat hey is sus kunde maehen ; Haupts zeitschr. 3, 
24. This hilarity of the attendant guardian-angels (ch. XXVIII) 
or yalktirs must be thought of in connexion with the laughing of 
ghosts (ch. XXXI). In Hartmann's £rec, when £nite's white hands 
groomed (begiengen) a home, it says 355 : und wsere, daz got hien 
erde rite, ich wsen, in genuocte da mite, ob er aolhen manUtUer hate. 
This view of a sympathizing, blithe and giacious god, is particularly 
expressed in the subst kuldi, O.N. hglli: 05ins hylli; Seem, 4?l^, 
Ullar hylli ok allra goSa ; Sasm. 45^ 

On the other hand, of the primitiye sensuous representation of 
an angry avenging deity (see SuppL), the most striking example 
will be treated of presently in ch. VIII, under Donar, thunder.* 
The idea recurs several times in the Edda and elsewhere : rcicT r er 
)?er OSinn, reid" r er )?er Asabragr ; S«m. 85**. OSinn ofrcid' r ; Siem. 
228^ reicT varS J?a Freyja oc fnaaaSi; Stem. 71^ — she was wroUi, 

Chrestien: ja la fist Dex de sa main nue, por natme fere miiser, toot le mont i 

porroit user, s'clc la voloit contrefere, que ja nen porroit a chief trcre; no Dex, 
s'il sen voloit jpeuer» mi porroit, ce cuit, assener, c^ue Ja luie telle feist, por peine 
j[Vie a i meist ^see Suppt). 

1 Piacula irce dednx, Liv. 22, 9. deos tmfos habcain ! dii imniortales hoiiiin- 
ibus irasci et .succensere consueverunt, Cic. pro Boac 16. And Tacitus on this 
very subject of the Germans : propitiine an iraU dii, Germ. 6. ira dei. Hist. 4j 
36. infmei BntaviB dii, Hist. 5, 25. And in the Mid. Ages : tu oaitm Dei 
oniniumque sanctomm habeas ! Vita Meinwerei, cap. 13 § 95. crebi-escen- 
tibus jam jamque cottidie Dei justo judicio in populo uiversis calamitatibus et 
flagellis .... quid easet in qoo Dens offensus eaaet^ vel qnibiis placari 
posaet opeiibiu ; Vest* S, 547. 
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and snoited or panted, ae the angry wolf in Beinlt XLII spiiiles oat 
his beard. gutSin reUF ofdin ; Fomm. sog. 2, 29. 231. go5a gremi 
(deorura ira) is announced ; Egilss. 352. at gremia go8 (offendere 
deos) ; Fornald. sog. 2, 69. was imo god dhohjan; Hel. 157, 19. 
tlian wirdid iu waldand gram, mahtig mddag; Hel. 41, 16 (elsewliere : 
diu Sffilde, or the world, earth, is gram), ein zomec got in daz gebot 
(bade them), daz uns hie suohten mit ir her ; Parz. 43, 28. liie ist 
geschehen gotes rdche; Reinh. 975. got wil verviieren sinon zoi-n ; 
Osw. 717- ich waene daz got rcec^ da selbe sinen anden (wreak his 
vengeance) ; Gudr. 846, 4. daz riutve got ! (God rue it) ; Trist 
12131. daz ez got immer ntttt« / Trist 11704. The Lex Bajuv. 
6, 2, in forbidding Sunday labour, says : quia talis causa vitanda 
est, quae Deum ad imoiimdUm, provocat, et exinde flagellamur in 
finigibus et penuriam patimur. How coaise were the expressions 
BtDl used in the 17th oentnry * ''An abuse that putteth God on 
his mettUf and maketh him to hold strict and pitiless inquisition, 
that verily he shall, for saving of his honour, smite thereinto vfUh 
hi$ Jists " ; and again : " to run lepon the q^ears of an offended 
jealous God **} A wicked man was in the Mid. Ages called gote leide, 
loathed by God. One form of imprecation was to consign a man 
to God's liatred : \lz in gotes haz ! Trist. 5449. "(iz strichet (sheer 
off) balde in gotes haz ! Trist. 14579. nu vart den gotes Jutz alsam 
ein boeswiht von mir hin ! Frauend. 109, 12. niich hut der gotes 
haz bestanden ; Kl. 518. iuch hat rehtc gotes haz (ah foul weather, 
the devil, &c.) daher gesendet beide ; Iw. 6104. ad miieze ich 
haben goU9 haz; Altd. w. 3, 212. varet hen an godes haz ! Wiggert 
2, 47. nil mueze er gewinnen gotes haz; Eoth 611. In like manner 
the MLG. godsat hebbe ! Huyd. op St. 2, 350. Eeinaert 3196.' 
But, what deserves particular notice, this, formula ' in gotes haz,' or 
in aoo. without prepos. 'gotes haz vam, strichen' has a perfect 
parallel in another which substitutes for God the mim, and so heigh- 
tens the heathenish colouring ; ir suit f am der mn/Mn hast ! Farz. 
247, 26. yar der simnm haz I XJnprinted poems of Biiediger 46. 
hebe dich der wmm haz! Er. 93. nu ziuhe in von mir der mnnen 
haz ! Hehnbr. 1799. si hiezen in strtohen in der awnmn haz; Erad. 
1100. hiez in der swnnen haz hin vam ; Frauend. 375, 26. A man 
80 cursed does not deserve to have the sun shine on him kindly. 

* Hartmann on benedictions, NUmb. 168<), p. 158, 180. 

- Serious ilium or distress is habitually called ' der gotes daCf stroke. 
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The Vandal Qizericih steps into Ids ship, and leafves it to the winds 
where they shall drive it to, or among what people he shall fall 

that God is angry with, ott^ 6 6eo^ mpytTrai. Procop. de hello 
Vand. 1, 5. 

Such hostile attitude hreeds now and then a rehellious spirit in 
men, which breaks out in promethean defiance and threats, or even 
takes a violent practical turn (see Suppl.). Herodotus 4, 94 says of 
the Thracians : ovtol oi avrol Qp'^tKe^ koX irpo'i ^povrrjv re koI 
doTpairrjv ro^e^ovre^ avo irpo9 top ovpavov, aTrecXevai Oe^, If 
the god denied the assistance prayed for, his statue was flung into 
the river by the people^ inunersed in water, or beaten. In the 
Carolingian romances we repeatedly come upon the incident of 
GharleB threatening the Deity, that if he deny his aid, he wiU throw 
down his altars, and make the churches with all their priests to 
cease from the land of the Franks; e^* Ferabr. 1211, 1428, &c. 
So dame Brdde too threatens to uncover the altar and break the 
holy relics ; Oiendel 2395 ; and Marsilies actually, after losing the 
battle, has the houses of his gods pulled down ; BoL 246, 30. If 
the vintage failed, the statue of Urban was thrown into a bath or 
the river.^ The Arcadians would scourge their Pan with squills 
(a/ciWac^), when they returned bootless from the chase (Theocr. 7, 
106). The Greeks imputed to their gods not only anger and hate, 
but envy, love of mischief, i/€/ie<rts. 

Epithets of God (see SuppL). In our modem speech : der liebcy 

lid>ste, gnddige^ grosse, (jute, allmachiige. In our older tongue : h^rre 
got dar guote ; lieinli. 121)0. Gute frau, 276. lierro the godo ; Hel. 
78, 3. 90, 6. fro min the (/6(fo ; 143, 7. gnwdegcr trehtin; Eeinh. 
l;'.i)9. — Freq. the rich God: thie rikeo Christ; Hul. 1, 2. rihi 
god; Ilel. 195,9. rilci drohtin ; Hel. 114,22. der got von 
hinu'Ie; Kotli. 4971. got der riche ; Nib. 1793, 3. Trist. 2492. 
durch den richcn got von himel , Morolt 3526. der riche got mich 
ie gesach ; Y.d. wibe list 114.* — Cot aimahtico, cot heilac ; Wesso- 

> W[\en li^'litning .strikes, our people Bay ; If God can buni, we can. build 
agam ; Ettuers hebauime, p. 16. 

^ Where God is, there is grace and peace ; of a solemn it i» said : 
Here dwells der liebe Gott ! And, to drive den lieben Gott from a peiaon's 
loom (Leasing 1, 243), means, to disturb a solitary in his sanctum. 

• OHG, rtUu dives, potens, also beatus ; and dives is near akin to Divns, 
as Dis, Ditis springs oat <rf divit. From the Slav. bCgh is derived bophdt (dives), 
Lith. hngotas ; compare ops, in-ops (Kuaa. ii'bdgMy)} opulentos With Ops, the 
Buua Deo. Coui. Diei'enb. celt 1, 196* 
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brunn. Gebet mnJitig drohtin ; Hel. 2,2. frea (vlmildig ; Caedm. 

I, 9. 10,1. se cvlmihtiga wealdeiid; Tliorpe's anal. 83. manno 
mUtisto (largissimus) ; Wessobr. Geb. vil milter Christ ; Cod. pal. 
350, 56. — The AS. has freq. : ice dryhteu, setemus ; Caedm. 246, 

II. Beow. 3382. 3555. 4655. Also: iintig god, sapiens; Beow. 
1364, 2105. Caedm. 182, 24. vntig dryhten ; Beow. 3101. 3679. 
Ciedm. 179, 8. witig wuldorcyning ; Caedm. 242, 30. — WaltantfffAi 
Hild. waldindinffer got; Both. 213. 523. 1009. 2332. 4031. 
waUafa £ri8t : OY. 25, 91. Gudr. 2243. (AS.) wealdend ; Csedm. 
9, 25. mildres umldend; Beow. 4 heofiies weaMend; Csedm. 
17, 15. }>eoda wecUdend. feeder alwealda; Beow. 630. (OS.) 
mddand; HeL 4^ 5. 6, 6. waldand god 3, 17. waldand diohtin 
1,19. ahwa!doi,B. 5,20. 8,2. 69,23. This epithet is not fonnd 
in the Edda. The notion of ' wielding dominari, regere, is farther 
applied to the Supreme Being in the phrase es walten, Parz. 568, 1. 
Ell. 7299. 10165. 13225. So om gottivaWs ! U. But. godwoiuis ! 
Huyd. op St. 2, 548. Our acc. in 'das wait Gottl' is a blunder; 
Agricola 59G. Praet. weltb. 2, 50. — God is occasionally called the 
Old : der alte Gott lebt noch, i.e. the same as ever. A.S. eald metod. 
MHG. hat got sin alt geimiete ; Wh. 66, 20. der aide got ; Iloth. 
4401. popul. *der altc Vatcr'. In a Servian song (Vuk 2, 244. 
Montenegro 101), bogh is named * stari krvuik the old blood- 
shedder, killer; and in Frauenlob MS. 2, 214" der. a/to friedel 
(sweetheart). The 13th century poets sometimes use the Lat. 
epithet aUisaimus, Wh. 216, 5. 434, 23. Geo. 90, 401 ; with which 
may be compared the MHG. diu hdhUe havi, Parz. 484 6. 487, 20. 
568, 8. Wh. 134, 7. 150, 14 and the OHQ. zi waltantero Aen/t, 
O V. 25, 91.— The * aU-wielding ' God is at the same time the aU- 
seeing, all-knowing, all-remembering ; hence it is said of fortnnate 
men, that €k>d saw them, and of nnfortonate, that God forgot them : 
(OHG.) kesah tih kot ! = 0 te feUcem t N. Booth. 145. (MHG.) 
gesach in got!=happy he! Altd. bL 1, 347. s6 mir got a-gaz ; 
Troj. kr. 14072. so hat got mtn vergezzen ; Nib. 2256, 3. wie gar 
iuwer got vcrgaz (how utterly God forgot you) ; Iw. 6254. got min 
vergaz ; Ecke 209. got hsete sin vergezzen ; Trist. 9243. gena^de- 
licher trehtln, wie verga^ze dft ie iiiiu so ? Trist. 12483. For other 
examples, see Gramm. 4, 175. — God, by regarding, guards : daz si 
got iemer schvinrc ! Iw. 794. 0. Engl God you see ! God keep 
you in his sight I 
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Among substantive epithets are several which God has in com- 
mon with earthly rulers (see SuppL) : — Gothic frduja OS. frdho, 
/ro, AS. /red ; which name I shall treat of more fully by and by. 
— OHG. truhtin, MHG. trehtin, OS. drohtin, AS. dtyhten, ON". 
drdttintL — OHG. hiriro, MHG. hirre, which however, when used 
of God, is never contracted into her, any more than Dominus into 
the Bomance domnns, don. — Conspicuous above all is the name 
Father (see SuppL). In the Edda, alf59r. (Ssem. 46" 88* 154^ Sn. 
3. 11. 17), herfaffir, herja faffir, vcUfaffir are applied to OSinn as 
the father of all gods, men and created things. Such compounds 
are not fionnd in the other dialects, they may have sounded heathen- 
ish ; though the AS. could use feeder alwealda, Beow. 630, and the 
idea of God as Father became more familiar to the christians than 
to heathens. The OHG. altfatar = grandfather, 0. i. 3, 6. AS. 
ealdfii'der, Beow. 743. 1883, I have nowhere seen applied to God- 
As the Greeks coupled together Zev^ Trar/jp, esp. in the voc. Zev 
vdrept and the Bomans Jupiter, Diespiter, Dispiter, Mars pater,^ 
as well as Ariftsjnip, Jaftdrfip, Terra mater^ so the Lettons bestow 
on almost every goddess the epithet makU, ma hnina= mater, 
xnatercula (Biittner 244. Beigmann 142), on which we shall have 
more to say hereafter. To all appearance, father Goth, fadr ia 
connected with &]ys lord, as pater wan^p is with irdrm, v^k, lith. 
pats.— The AS. meoiod, metod, Cndm. 223, 14 eald metod, Beow. 
1883. M metod, Beow. 3222. Oa metod, HeL 4, 13. 15, 17. 66, 19, 
an expression which likewise appears in the Edda^ miotuffr Stem. 
226* 241,* seems to signify Creator, as verbally it bears the sense of 
mensor, moderator, finitor. The full meaning of metod will not be 
disclosed, till we have a more exact knowledge of the relation 
between the Goth, mitan (to mete) and maitan (to cut), the OHG. 
mezan and meizan; in the Lat. metiri and metere, besides there 
being no shifting of consonant (d for t), the quantity is inverted. 
The ON. midtuffr appears to be also sector, niessor ; in Snon-i 104. 
105, the wolfs head with which Heimdall was killed is called 
' miotnSr Heim5allar,' and the sword is ' mans miotuSr ' ; so in 
FomakL s<$g. p. 441, * manna miotuCr' (see SuppL). In MHG. 
too, the poets use mezzan of exquisite symmetry in creating : do 
sin (Wunsoh's) gewalt ir bilde mas; Troj. 19626. got selb in 

* Jane pater ! Cato ; but what can Dlssunapitcr mean in the remark- 
able eoxgaring-spcU, Cato 160 1 
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rtclien frouden was, do cr ir lip als ehene maz ; Misc. 2, ISG. er sol 
ze rehte Lingo mezzt'n, der an si so eicTze 7)iaz, daz er an si zer werlte 
nie nacli voUem wuusche weder des noch des vergaz ; MS. 1, 154'*. 
got dcr was in froiden, do er dich als ehoie maz; MS. 1, 22^ 
wer kunde in so gemezzen, Tit. 130. 1. anders denne got uns 
maz, d6 er ze werke iiber mich gesaz, Parz. 518, 21. ' ein bilde 
mezzen ' is therefore the same thing as * ein bilde sclvajfen * 
to create (Troj. 19805), or giezen to cast^ mould (Walth. 45, 
25. Ma 1, 195^ 2, 226^) ; and in Suchenwirt 24, 154 it says : 
* got liet gegozzen Ctf ir vel, ir mundel rot und wiz ir kel ' ; which 
throws a significant light on the Gothic tribal name CtduUj A.S. 
Gedt OHG. Kd^ (see Snppl.). — AB, tci^ppend^ creator, OHG. Kgfo, 
aeephio, MHG. sdi^fiBn, Wh. 1, 3. NHG. ichdpfer, — Some of 
these names can be stmng together, or they can be intensified by 
composition : dnMin god, HeL 2. 13. vxUdand frd mSn, HeL 148, 
14. 153, 8. fnd dryhten, Beow. 62. 186. Hf-fred, Ctedm. 2, 9. 108, 
18. 195, 3. 240, 33. Beow. 4. The earthly cuning with a prefix can 
be used of God : louldorcyning, king of glory, Ciedra. 10, 32. hevan- 
cuning, Ilel. 3, 12, 18. 4, 14. 5, 11. and synonymously with thesCj 
rodora weard, Caedm, 11, 2. or the epic amplification, irmin-got 
obaiia db?ievane,liild, got von himde, Nib. 2090,4 2114, 1. 2132, 1. 
2136, 1. 

Of such epic formulas (see Suppl.), beautiful specimens, all of 
one tenour, can be cited from the poets, especially the Bomance : 
they are mostly borrowed firom God's dwelling-place, his creatiye 
power, his omnipotence, omniscience and trutii : — Dies aquel, qne 
esta en alto, Old 800. 2352. 2465. qui la amont el semt eel 
maint (abides). Sen. 26018. qui maint el firmament^ Berte 
129. 149. der hdho sizet unde nideriu sihet^ N. ps. 112, 5. qui 
haut siet et de loing mire, Ben. 11687. qui haut siet et loins 
voit, Berte 44, 181. GuitecL 2, 139. der liber der blauen decke 
sitzt^ Melander Joooseiia 1, 439. cot almahtico, dd himil inti 
erda gaworahtds (wroughtest heaven and earth), Wessobr. Ghsb. eel 
senhor, qui lo mon a creat, Ferabr. 775. qui tot le mont forma, 
Berte 143. que fezit nuoyt e dia, Ferabr. 3997. per aycel senhor que 
fetz eel e rozada (sky and dew), Ferabr. 2994. 4412. qui fist ciel et 
rousee, Berte 28. 66. 111. 139. 171. 188. Aimon 876. qui feis mer 
salee, Berte 67. qui fist et mer et onde, M(ion 3, 460. des hant 
daz mer gesalzen h4t, Parz. 514, 15. qui fait courre la nue, Berte 
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136. 183 (y^Xfiyepira Zei/^). par celui qui fait toner, Ben. 
10G58. 17780. par qui li soleus laie, Berte 13. 81. der himel nnd 
erde gebdtunddie meigriezen zelt (counts the sea-sands, or pebbles). 
Mar. 18. der der steme zal veiz, Wh. 466, 30. der die steme Mt 
gezalt, Paiz. 629, 20. der uns gap des m&nen (moon's) schtn, Wh. 
476, 1. qui fait croitre et les vins et les blez, Ferabr. 163*. der 
rair ze lebene geriet (planned), Nib. 2091, 4. Kl. 484. der mir ze 
lebeue gebot (bade), Roth. 215. 517. 4552. der uns daz leben 
gebot; Mar. 24. (M. I Jut.) bi den here die mi ghebot (Graiuiii. 
4, 134), die mi ghewrochte, Elegast 345. 451. 990. qui tot 
a a baillier (oversee), Berte 35. qui tot a a garder, Berte 7. 
que totz nos a jutgier, Ferabr. 308. 694. 1727. the man- 
cunnies forvvardot, Hel. 152, 5. qui sor tos homes puet et vaut, 
M^on 4, 5. dominus qui omnia potest, Docum. of 1264 in Wenk 3, 
no. 151. wider den nieman vermac, A. Heinr. 1355. der aller 
wunder hdt gewalt, Parz. 43, 9. der git unde nimt (gives and 
takes), Paiz. 7 9. der weinen und lachen gesehnof, Wh. 258, 19. 
der beidiu krump unde sleht gescuof (both crooked and plain), 
Paiz. 264, 25. der ane sihet alle getougen (seciets), Diut. 3, 52. 
der durch elliu herzen siht, Frld. 355. der in diu herze siht, Wh. 
30, 29. der ie daz guote genet (aye the good devised), Greg. 2993. 
ther suntildso man (sinless), 0. iii 21, 4. dem nie roller genMen 
zeran (tear, waste), Er. 2490. qui onques ne menti (nunquam. 
mentitus), Berte 82. 96. 120. 146. Mdon 3, 8. icil dieu qui ne 
ment, et qui list tot quanque mer serre, Ken. 19338. er mik skop 
ok olhi neSr, Foriim. sog. 1, 3. sa er ollu neSr, il)id. 8, 107. er 
sobna lief^i skapat, ibid. 1, 242. h^t k J?aun sem solina skapaSi, 
Landn. p. 139. 

If, in some of the preceding names, epithets and phmses descrip- 
tive of God, unmistakable traces of Heathenism predominate, wliile 
others have barely an inkling of it, the following expressions are 
still more indisputably connected with the heaUien way of 
thinking. 

In the Norse mythology, the notion of a Deus, Divus, if not of 
the uppermost and eldest, yet of a secondaiy rank, which succeeded 
to power later, is expressed by the word ds, pi. lenr (see Suppl.). 
Lavdds (Egilss. pp. 365-6) is patrium numen, and by it Thor, the 
chief god of the North, is designated, though ds and aUmdUhi ds is 
given to Ot5inn (Landn. 4, 7). dmegin is divine power : tha vex 
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honiim ftsmegin halfu, Sn. 26. foeraz i asinogin, Sn. 65. But the 
name must at one time have been universal, extending over Upper 
€rermany and Saxony, under such forms as: Goth. OHG. am, pi. 
anseis, end, AS. da, pi. 4f (con£ our gans, with ON. g&s, pL 
gsess, AS. gds, pL g6s ; and hdse = hansa). It continued to form 
a part of proper names: Groth. Ansila, OHG. Anso; the OHG. 
Anshelm, Anshilt^ Anspald, Ansndt conespond in sense to Gotahelm, 
Gotahilt, &c.; Aa Osweald, Oslftf, Osdsg, OsrSd; ON. Asbi&m,^ 
Asdls, Asgautr, Aslaug, Asmundr, — Now in Ulphilas Lu. 2, 
41-2, ang denotes a beam, Bom, which is also one meaning of the 
ON. ds, whether because the mighty gods were thought of as joist, 
rafter and ceiling of the sky, or that the notions of jugiiin and 
mountain-ridge were associated with them, for ds is especially used 
of jugum terrrp, mountain-ridge, Dan. l)ierg-aas (dettias = sliding 
beam, portcullis, Landn. 3, 17). But here we have some other 
striking passages and proofs to weigh. An AS, poem couples 
together ' esa gescot ' and * yl/a gescot/ the shots of auses and of 
elves, jaculuin divorum et geniorum, just as the Edda does aesir and 
aifar, Saem. 8" 71'^ 82'^ 83^. Jomandes says, cap. 13 : Tum Gothi, 
magna potiti per loca victoriay jam proceres sues quasi qui fortuna 
yinoebant, non puzoe homines, sed aemideos, id est anses (which 
would be Anseis) vocavere. What can be plainer ? The Norse tesir 
in like maimer merge into the race of heroes, and at much the 
same distance from an elder dynasty of gods whom they have 
dethroned. And here the well-biown statement of Suetonius and 
Hesychius,^ that the Etruscans called the gods cesares or em, may 
fairly be called to mind, without actually maintaining the affinity 
of the Etruscan or Tyrrhenian race with the ancient German, 
striking as is the likeness between Tvpp7jv6<i, Tvparjvu<i and the OX. 
J?urs, OHG. dura.* 

Ttie significance of this analogy, however, is heightened, when 

1 Ursus divinus, Asldnia (lu^a divina), for which the Waltharius has the 
hybrid Ospirn, pror>. Anspim ; eonf. Beuth. fuchs p. ccxcv. For Asketill, 
Oscytel, 8ce end of cb. III. 

* Suet. OcUivian. nip. 97. futiu-urnfine, nt inter dcos referrctiir, qno«l 
(esiir, id est rehq^uu pum e Csesaris nomme, Etrusca lingua deus vocaretur. 
Hesych. av. aUrol, 0toi M t&p Tvpfirpmv, Conf. Lanzi 2, 483^ ; also Dio 
Cass. 56. 29. 

' Unfortunately |7uib means a giant, and durs a demon, which, if they 
have anything to do wilh the rvptnivoi, would lathv imply uiat tiieae were a 
hostile and dnaded peoplb.— Tbanb. 
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we obsen-e that the EtroEcan religion, and perhaps also the Boman 
and the Greek, sapposed a circle of iwdve saperior beings closely 
bound together and known by the name of dU eantmUBOt eomjolim 
(see SnppL), exactly as the Edda uses the ezpressionfl hopt and bond, 
literally meaning yincula, for those high numina (Ssem. 24* 89^. 
Sn. 176. 204), and also the sing, hapt and hand for an individual god 
(Seem. 93^. Though hap£bandun in the Merseburg poem cannot 
with certainty be taken to mean the same thing (the compound 
seems here to denote mere bodily chains), it is possible that deus 
and Sto9 are referable to Beco I bind ; that same ' ans * a yoke, is the 
same thing as the ' brace and band ' of all things ; neither can we 
disregard the fact that twelve is likewise the number of the Norse 
aesir ; conf. f>rem. 3^ : ' ffisir or ])vi liSi ' of the set, kindred. 

Some other api^ellalions may be added in support. In the 
earliest period of our language, the neut. raffin meant consilium. 
Now the plural of this, as used in the Edda, denotes in a special 
manner the plurality of the gods (see SuppL). Begin are the 
powers that consult together, and direct the world ; and the expres- 
sions bl^ xegin,^ hoU regin (kind, merciful gods), nppregin, ginregin 
(supens potestates) have entirely this technicsl meaning. Bttgnc^ 
Tokr (Goth, ragind riqvis ? dimness, darkness of gods) signifies the 
end of the world, the setting of the divine luminaries. Sflem. 
89** has " ruynir ok regin" coupled together, rognir (ct 196') being 
used to distinguish the individual mgi'Miis (raguneis?), masa 
These ON. regin would be Goth, ragina, as the hopt and bond are 
Gothic hafta and banda, all neut. — The same heathen conception 
peeps out in the OS. rc^ajigiscapu, ?Y/7a7iogiscapu, Hel. 79, 13. 103, 
3, equivalent to fatum, destiny, the decree and counsel of the gods, 
and synonymous with li^rrfgiscapu, Hel. 103, 7, from vncrd, fatum. 
And again in ?«r^oc?ogiscapu, Hel. 66, 19. 147, 11. We have seen 
that metod likewise is a name for the Supreme Being, which the 
christian poet of the Heliand has ventured to retain from the 

^ The blithe, happy gods ; when people stepped along in stately mat^woA 

attire, men thought that gods had appeared : inenn hugSu at (mr vsen )mr 
komnir,' Landn. 3, 10. The Vols, saga c. 26 siiya of Si^irS : * J>at hygg ec at 
her /ari einn afgoounum,' I think that here rides one of the gods. So in Parz. 
36, 18 : * alda wip und man veriach, si ne geeaehen nie helt ad wiknneclich, ir 
gote im soltm sin gelich ' (declarea, they saw never a hero so winsome, their gods 
must be like him). The more reason is there for my note on Siegfried (ch. 
XV), of whom the Nib. 84, 4 aays : der doit «tf Mrtlchm gdt * (aee SuppL). 
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heathen poetiy. But these gen. pluiala VQgano, metodo agAin poiiit 
to the plmalitj of the binding gods. 

The oolleetion of Angostine'a letteie contains (cap. 178), in the 
altercatio with Pascentins, a Gothic or perhaps a Vandal fonnnla 
nhora arfnen, the meaning of which is simply xvpu ikirjaov} Even 
if it he an interpolation, and written in the fifth or sixth century, 
instead of at the end of the fourth, it is nevertheless remarkable 
that sihora should be employed in it for God and Lord. Ulphilas 
would have said : frauja armai. The inf. armen, if not a mistake 
for arm^, might do duty as an imperative ; at the same time there 
is a Finn, and Esth. word anno signifying gratia, misericordia. But 
sihora, it seems, can only be explained as Teutonic, and must have 
been akeady in heathen times an epithet of God derived from his 
victorions might (see SuppL). Goth, sigis, ON. sigr, OHG. sigu^ 
AS. sige victoria, triumphns. Ofiinn is styled mgrgo&, sigt^r, 
stsfod'tar; and the Chnstian poets transfer to God sigidroMin, HeL 
47, 13. 114, 19. 125,6. ngidrifhtm, Csedm. 33, 21. 48, 20. 
ngmetod, Beow. 3544. vtgsigor, Beow. 3108.' elsewhere sigoradryJUm, 
aigorafnd, ngimwealdmit sigaragod, tigfymeyniing. It is even poe- 
sible that from that ancient tthara sprang the title nm, tire still 
euirent in Teutonic and Bomance languages.* 

The gtjds being represented as mpeiri and uppregin, as dwelling 
on high, in the sky, uphimin, up on the mountain height (as, ans), 
it was natural that individual gods should have certain particular 
mountains and abodes assigned them. 

Thus, from a mere consideration of the gmtral names for God 
and gods, we have obtained lesidts which compel ns to accept an 
intimate conne3don between expressions in onr language and con- 
ceptions proper to our healheiusm. The ' me and God,' the graci- 
ous and the angry God, the frdho (lord) and the fother, the behold- 
ing, creating, measuring, castmg, the images of ans, fastening, band, 

^ The TcheremiuMB dflO pray 'juma sirlaj^a,' and the Tchuvafthes 'tora 
sirlaff,' i.e., God have mercy ; G. J. Miillers sainh niss. gepch. 359. The 
Morduins say when it thunders ' pashangui Porgaini pas,' have mercy, god 
Posgniiii ; Gfeorgi description 1, 64. 

' den sig hat got in Kiner hant, MS. 2,16*. 

* Gott. anz. 1833, pp. 471-2. Diez however raises doubts, Eomaa. gram. 
1, 41. 
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and ragin, all lead both individually, and with all the more weijzht 
collectively, into the path to be trod. I shall take up all the threads 
again, but I wish fiist to determine the nature and bearings of Uie 
cultus. 
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WOBSHIP. 

The simplest actions by which man expiessed his reverence^ for 
the gods (see Suppl.), and kept up a peimanent connexion with 
them, were Prayer and Sacrifice. Sacrifice is a prayer ofiered up 
with gifts. And wherever there was occasion for prayer, there was 
also for sacrifice (see Suppl.), 

Pkayer. — When we consider tlie word employed by Ulphilaa 
to express adoration, we at once come upon a corres])ondence with 
tlie Norse phraseology again. For TrpoaKweco the Goth, equivalent 
is im-eita, invait, invituni, Matt. 8, 2. 9, 18. Mk. 5, G. 15, 19. 
Lu.4, 7-8. John 9, 38. 12, 20. 1 Cor. 14, 25; and once tor 
atrrrd^ofiai, Mk. 9, 15 (see JSuppl.). Whether in using this word 
the exact sense of irpoa-Kuvrftri^; was caught, may be doubted, if only 
because it is invariably followed by an acc, instead of the Greek 
dat. In Mod. Greek popular songs, vpotrietnmp is used of a van- 
quished enemy's act of falling to the ground in token of surrender. 
We do not know by what gesture immtan was accompanied, 
whether a bowing of the head, a motion of the hand, or a bending 
of the knee. As we read, 1 Cor. 14, 25: driusands ana anda* 
yleizn (=antiitz), inveitiS guS ; a supi li uit prostration like wpoa- 
Kvvffats is not at variance with the sense of the word. An OS. 
giwitan, AS. gewltan, means abire ; could inveitan also have signi- 
fied merely going up to, approaching ? Paul. Diac. 1, 8 twice uses 
accedere. Fraveitan is vindicare. Now let us compare the ON", vita 
inclinare,^ which Diorn q^uotes under veit, and spells, erroneously, 1 

1 Verehrang, O.H.O. Ira, Goth. nrob. ftiza. The O.H.G. Sr6n is not merely 
our ehren, to honour, but also verenren, reverei i (as revei-entia is adoration, 
ctiltus) ; A.S. vrortSi/ni, O.S. gnttrthCn. All that comes from the gods or con- 
cem.s them is fwly^ lor which the oldest Teutonic wortl is Goth, ixihs, O.H.O. 
vAh ; but only a few of the O.H.O. documents use this word, the rest preferring 
heilnc, O.S. has only h^lag, A.S, Mlig, O.N. hnlnijr. On tlie connexion of wih 
with the subst wih^ more hereafter. Frdn denotes holy in the sense of 
dominicm. 

' Cleasby-Vigfusson ^ves no meaning like indinare^ eithemnda vUa *to 
fine,' or under vita * to wit. — Traiw. 
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think, vita. From it is derived veita (Qoth. vaitjan ?) ; veita h&Sr, 
honorem peragere; yeita tlGir, sacia peragm; veitala^ epulum, 
Goth, viitiald ? ^ 

The Gotih. hida preoea^ hiegan precan, rogaie, oiaie» are used 
both in a seciilar and a spiiitual sense. The same ivith OBG. 
peta axxdpiUan; but from peta is derived a p&dn adoraie^constnied 
with ace of the person whom : 0.1 17, 62. ii. 14, 63. nidar- 
fallan joh mih h»&n, 0. il 4, 86-9. 97. iii 11, 25. T. 46, 2. 60, 
1. petota inan, Dint. 1, 513*. But hetdn can also express a spiri- 
tual orare, T. 34, 1, 2, 3. heto-Mon cultores, O. II. 14, 68. In 
jMIIG. I find heten always followed by the prep, an (see Suppl.) : 
beten an diu abgot, Barl. 72, 4. an ein bilde btiten, ibid. 98, 15. 
s6 muoz si iemer me nach gote sin min anehet, she must after God 
be my (object of) adoration, Ben. 14C. Our bitten ask, heten pray, 
anbcten adore, are distinct from one another, as bitte request is from 
gebet prayer. The OS. bMdn is not followed by ace., but by prep. 
t$: bedon te minim barma, Hel. 33, 7. 8 ; and this of itself would 
suggest what I conjectured in my Gramm. 2, 25, that bidjan origin- 
ally contained the physical notion of jacere, prostemi, which again 
is the only explanation of Gotk badi xXivc&ov a bed, and also of 
the old badn, AS. beado = ceedes, stroge8.^The AS. New Test 
translates adoiare by ge-edS'-mSdafit ie., to humble oneself. The 
MHG. JUheUy when it signifies supplicare, goyeaa the dat : gote 
fl^hen, Aegid. 30. den goten vl^n. Pais. 21, 6. Wh. 126, 30. 
Turl. Wh. 71* ; but in the sense of demnlcere, solari, the acc., Parz. 
119, 23. 421, 25. Nib. 499, 8 (see Suppl.).^ It is the Goth Jddifvan, 
fovere, consolari. An OHG. flehon vovere I only know from X. 
cap. 8, Bth. 178, and he spells it jlehdn: ten (acc. quem) w^r lle- 
hoton. We say * zu gott flehcn' but 'gott anfldien'. — The Goth. 
aihtrdn irpoaevx^o'Oat, irpoaaiTelv expresses begging rather than 
asking or praying. The OHG. diccan, OS., thiggian, is both 
precaii and impetiaie, while AS. Jncgan, ON., Jfi^gja, is invariably 

^ Bopp, Comp. gram. p. 128, identifies inveita with the Zend nivaMhay^mi 
invoco. 

^ What was the physical meaning of the Slav, moliti rogare, molitise orare, 
Boh. luodliti se, Pol. inodli<i si^ ? The Sloven, moliti still means jwmgere, 
conf. Lith. meldziu rogo, inf. melsti, and lualda oratio. Pruas. madia, coaf. 
Qoth. ina)>ljan loqui, ma)7leins loquela, which is next door to emtio. 

* Iw. 3315 vUgete got ; but in the oldest M& vltiiete gote. 
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impetrare, accipere, so that oakiiig has passed over into effectual 
asking, getting (see Suppl.). 

Another expression for prayer is peculiar to the Norse and AS. 
dialects, and foreign to all the rest : ON. hdn or been, Swed. Dan. 
hon, ASw hen, gen. bdne f Ca^din. 152, 26, in Chaucer hone, Engl. 
toon ; from it, hina supplex, heiisian supplicare. Lastly the Icel. 
Swed. dyrha. Ban. dyrJut which like the Lat colere is used alike of 
woiship and of tiUi^ aeems to be a xecent upatart, unknown to 
tiie ON. language^ 

On the f onn and manner of heathen prayer we lack informa- 
tion ; I merely conjecture that it was accompanied by a locking up 
to heaven, hendinj of the body (of which bidjan gave a idiit), folding 
qfhoHds, lowing of hues, uncovertTig of the head. These gestoies 
grow out of a crude childlike notion of antiquity, that the human 
suppliant presents and submits himself to the mighty god, his 
conqueror, as a defenceless victim (see Suppl.). Precaii duos ccclum' 
que ^ispiccre is attested by Tacitus himself, Germ. 10. Genuflec- 
tere is in Gothic knussjan, the supplicare of the Komaiis was flexo 
corpore adorare. Falling down and bowing were customs of the 
christians too ; thus in Hel. 47, 6. 48, 16. 144, 24 we have : t« 
bedu hnigan. 58, 12: te drohtine hnigan. 176, 8: te bedu fnllan. 
146, 3: gihn^g an kniobeda. In the SolarlioS is the remarkable 
expression: henni ec laut, to her (the sun) I bowed, Ssem. 126' j 
from liUa indinare. falla A, knS ok Idta, Vilk. saga cap. 6. nu 
strauk kongsddttir sinn Icgg, ok majlti, ok ser i loptid' upp, (stroked 
her leg, and spoke, and looks up to the sky), Vilk. saga cap. 61. 
So the 81^ of St Olaf tells how the men bowed before the statue 
of Thor, hiiu ^vi ekrimali, Fomm. sOg. 4, 247. feU til iardar tym 
Itkneaki (fell to earth before the likeness). Fomm. aog; 2, 108. 
The Langobaids are stated in the DiaL Gr^rii M. $, 28 to have 
adored submistis eervieUm a divinely honoured goafs head. In the 
Middle Ages people continued to bow to lifeless objects, by way of 
Ueasing them, such as a loved countiy, the road they had traversed, 
or the day.^ Latin writers of the time, as Lambert, express urgent 
entreaty by pedibus provolui; the attitude was used not only to 

1 Dem siige nigen, Iw. 5837. dem w^e nlgen, Parz. 375, 26. dem knde 
n!^en, TriBt. 11538. ntgen in das knt, W^ihL 401& ntgen in eUiu lant, Iw. 
7755. in die wcrlt n!g(>n, Fwuend. 163, 10. den sttgsa und v«gea sogan 
tuion, Iw. 357 (see Suppl.).. 
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God, but to all whom one wished to honour : ncig im uf den fuoz, 
Morolt 41^ hie viel sie uf sinen vuoz, Iw. 8130. ouch nige ich ir 
unz <if den fuoz, MS. 1, 155*. valle fur si (fall before her), und nlge 
(if ir fuoz, MS. 1, 54'. buten sich (bowed) weinende M stnen vnoz, 
Greg. 355. neig im nider Hi die hant, Dietr. 55^ These passages show 
that people fell before the feet, and at the feet, of him who was to 
be reverenced : wilt fallan te mluun fdtun, bedds te minun banna, 
Hel 33, 7. sich b6t ze tal (bowed to the ground) gain sinen fiiezen 
nieder, Wh. 463, 2.1 An 0. Boh. song has : ' de ik2anM^i bohu/ to 
bow before God, Kdniginh. ha. 72 ; but the same has also the on- 
Teutonic 'aehUiwido piede bohy/ to beat one's brow before God.' 
Uncovering the head (see Supi l) certainly was from of old a token 
of respect with our ancestors, which, like bowing, was shown to 
deity as well as to kings and chiefs. F^aps the priests, at least 
those of the Goths, formed an exception to this, as their name pile- 
ati is thus accounted for by Jornandcs, quia oprrtis capitihus iiaris 
litabant, while the rest of the people stood uncovered. In a 
survival of heathenish harvest-customs we shall find this uncover- 
ing further established, ch, VII. In Nicolai Magni de Oow 
registrum supei stitionum (of 1415) it is said : Insuper hodie 
invuniuulur homines, qui cum novilunium prime viderint Jlexis 
(/cnihus adorant vel dcposito capiUio vel pileo, inclinato capite 
honorant ailoquendo et suscipiendo.^ An AS. legend of Cu&berht 
relates how that saint was wont to go down to the sea at 

» Fial in Bine fiiazi, O. III. 10, 27. an sine ffieie^ Earl 14*. The Chris- 
tians in the MiJ. Ages called it venit fallen^ Parz. 460, 10. Karl 104*. Berth. 
173. Ksrehr. 2958. 305.'). Kneeling and kis.^ing the ground, to obtain uliso- 
lutioQ : da er ui siuer veuie lac ^lay), Barl. 3GG, 21. deu anger maz mil der laiigen 
Tenie, Frib. Trist. 2005. Tenien suochen, MS. 1, 83>>. Morolt 28*. liNvj. 
9300. terrae osculationibus, qiia.s rcnias appellant, Pez. LiLl. asct t. 8, 440. gie 
ze kirchcn und banekte (prostxated \) ze gote siuiu glider iiiit veuien undgebet, 
Cod. kolocz. 180. 

^ Tlie tchelo-hitnaya, heating of the forehead in pTeaenting a petition, wa.q 
prohibited in Russia by Catheiine II. CouL pronis Tultibus aidonie, Heliaoid 
1, 38. 

* Wbat else I baye collected about this praetiee, may be inserted hei« : 

(Irvato a capite inUo alltKjuitnr seniorein, Dictni, Merseb. p. 824 (an. 1012). 
gublata cydare surgens inclinat honeste, Ruodlieb 2, 93. Odofredus in I. 
secundo loco digest, de postulando : Or Bignori, hie colligiinus aivunientum, 

?uod idiquis quando vemet coram magistntu debet el revereri, quod est contra 
'errnrienses, qni, si cssent coram Deo, non extraherent sibi capellum vel birretum 
de capiUf nec llexis genibus postularent. Pillem in capite est, Isen^imus 1139. 
Otter la chape (in salnting), Mten 4. 261. geliipfet den bnot) lu H. 3, 390. 
stnen huot er ahenam, hieniit eret cr in als6, Wigal. 1436. er zGch durch An 
babscbeit den hwot gezogenlicbeu abe, Troj. 1776. do stuont er il geswiude 
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night, and standing up to his mck in the briny breakers, to sing his 
prayers, and afterwards to kneel down on the sliingles, with palms 
sf retched mit to the firmament.^ Lifting up and folding of the 
liands (see Suppl.) was also practised to a master, particularly to a 
feudal lord. In Ls. 3, 78 we have * bat mit zertdnen armen* prayed 
with outspread arms. The Old Bavarian stapfsaken (denial of 
indebtedness) was accompanied by elevation of the hands, BA, 927 
(see SuppL), It is not impossible that the ohiistian oonvertB 
retained some heathen customs in piaying; In a manuscript, pro- 
bably of the 12th oentuiy, the prayers are to be accompanied by 
some curious actions: sd miz (measure) den vhir din harza in modum 
crncls, imde von dem hrustUffiU zuo demo tuibiU, nnde miz denne von 
eime rijtpe mz an daz andvn^ unde sptich alsus. Again; sd miz 
denne dU rdUun hint von dem Ungistin vingire unz an daz resti 
(wrist), unde miz denne von deme diimin zuo deme minnisten vin- 
gire. One prayer was called 'der vane (flag) des almehtigin gotis'; 
nine women are to read it nine Sundays, ' s6 ez moi^net' ; the 
ninth has to read the psalm Domini est terra, in such a posture 
' daz ir lib nict ruore die erde, ivan die ellebogin unde diu chnie' 
that her body touch not the ground, except at the elbows and knees; 
the others are aU to stand till the lighted candle has burnt out ; 
Diut. 2, 292-3. 

We cannot now attach any definite meaning to the Gothic 
aviliudon ev-xfipLareiv ; it is formed from aviliud %a/)t?, which 
resembles an O. Sax. alat, olat gratiae ; doos it contain Uu5 cantus, 
and was there moreover something heathenish about it? (See 
Suppl.). The old forms of prayer deserve more careful collecting; 
the Norse, which invoke the help of the gods, mostly contain the 

gnnoc, ein tchapel daz er Af tmoe von gimmen vnd vtm goMe fin, daz nam er a5 

dem houpte sin, Troj. 18635. er zucket im sin Irppalr, Tys. 3, 35. er was t^'ereit, 
daz er von dem houbt den huot liez vliegen und sprach, Kolocz. 101. I'estus 
explains : lucem facere dicuntur Satumo sacrificantes, id est capita detegere; 
again : Saturno fit sacxificiiiiii eapUe aperto; ctmL Maerob. Sat. 1, fi. Serr. in 
Viig; 3, 407. 

' Wses gewunod beet he wolde g&n on niht t5 see, and standan on pam 
tealtnm briamie, o9 ma awnxan, singende hia gebeda, and siSCan his cneown 

on ]?ain ceosle gebygde, astrehtumh;uidl)re(luin tuheofeTiUciiin rodere; Thorpe's 
analecta, pp. 76-7. homil. 2. 138. [1 have thought it hut fair to rescue the 
saint from a jgierilouB position in which the Gennan had inadvertently placed 
him makuig liim " wade into the sea to his neck, and kneel doivn to 
ping his prayers ". — Trank.] — In the O.Fr. jeu de saint Nicolas, Terragant 
has to be approached on bare elbows arid ^*nee«; Legrand fabl. 1, 343. 
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verb duga with the sense propitium esse: biS ec Ottari oil go^duga 
(I Ot. pray all, &c.), Saem. 120\ biSja }7a disir diiga, Siem. 195*. 
Duj^a means to help, conf. Gramm. 4, 687. There is beauty in the 
ON. prayer: biSjom herjafoSr i hugom sifja (rogemus deum in 
animis sedere nostris), Seem. 113', just as Christians pray the Holy 
Ghost to descend : f» herzen musen sdzi, 0. iv. 5, 30 (see Suppl.). 

Christians at prayer or confession looked toward the Bast, and 
lifted up their anns (Bu^gham lib. xi oap^ 7, ed. haL 3, 273); and 
80 we read in the Kiistinhalkr of the old Gulathing law: ' yer skulum 
I4ia amtr, oc Mtga til ens helga Krists di8 ok MSar/ we must bow 
eaat, and pray the holy Christ for plenty and peace (conf. Syntagma 
do baptismo p. 65) ; in the Waltharius 1159 : contra orientalem 
prostratns corpore partem precatur; in . AS. formnlas: eddweard 
ic stande ; and in Troj. 9298. 9642 : k^ret inch gSn drient. The 
heathens, on the contrary, in praying and sacrificing, looked North- 
loards: liorfa (turn) i nor&r, Fornm. sog. 11, 134, leit (looked) i 
nord'r, Sajm. 94*. beten gegen mittemacht, Keisersperg omeiss 49^. 
And the North was looked upon by the christians as the unblessed 
heathen quarter, on which I have given details in RA. 808 ; it was 
unlucky to make a throw toward the north, EA. 57 ; in the Lombard 
boundaiy-treaties the northern tract is styled ' nulla ora/ E A 544. 
These opposite views must serve to explain a passage in the Eoman 
de Eenart, where the foz prays ehristianly, and the wolf hetUhmly, 
Beiuh. fuchs p. zli.^ 

As the expressions for asking and for obtaining, pp. 30, 31, are 
identical, a prayer was thought to be the more effectual, the more 
people it was uttered by : 

got enwolde so manegem munde 

sin gen^de niht versagen, WigaL 4458. 

die juncvrouweu buten alle got, 
nu ist er so gnaidec unt so guot 
unt so reine gerauot, 
daz er niemer kunde 
so manegem siiezen munde 
betelichiu dine versagen. Iw. 5351. 

1 At the abrennntiatio one had to face the sunset, with wrinkled brow (fronte 
eaperata), expressing anger and hatred ; but at the confession of fiuth, to face 
the sunrise, vnth eyes and hands raised to heaven ; Bingham Ub. XL cap. 7. § 
13b 14. Ckuil. Joh. Olavii sjnt de baptiamo, pp. 64-5. 
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in (to thfi nana) wftren de miiiide ad royt^ 
80 wes si god bftden, 
of syt mit vllze d&den, 
he id in nummer ink&nde 
dem rdsenxdten mfbide 
l>ed6lich«r diiige versagen. 

Ged- von der vrouwen sperwere, Cod. berol. 184, 54''. Hence: 
he^en singen, MS. 1, 67*. 2, 42". Cent cento novelle 61.* 

Sacrifice. — ^The word opfer, a sacrifice, was introduced into 
German by Christianity, being derived from the Lat offero. offerre,^ 
The AS. very properly has only the verb offirian and its derivative 
offmng (oblotio). In OEG., from cipfar&^, opfardn thexe proceeded 
also a subst cpfar, MHG. opium and opW;' and from Germany 
tiie ezpzesaion aeema to have spread to neighbouiing nationa, ON. 
offir, Swed. Dan. offtr, lith. appiera, Lett uppuris, Eath. ahoar, Em. 
ukr% Boh. ofSra, Pol. ojiara, Sloven, of or. Everywhere the original 
heathen terms disappeared (aee Suppl.). 

The oldest term, and one universally spread, for the notion 'to 
worship (God) by sacrifice,' was hlStan (we do not know if the 
Goth. pret. was baiblot or blotaida) ; I incline to attach to it the 
full sense of the Gk. Ovclv*' (see Suppl.). Ulphilas saw as yet no 
objection to translating by it a^fieadcu and XaTpeveip, Mk. 7, 7. 

* Mock-piety, hjrpocrisy, was hramlcd in the Mid. Agea likewise, by strong 
phEBSeology : er wil gote die fiieze abezzen (eat the feet off). La. 3, 421. Fragm. 
88«. Hones anz. 3, 22. unscrm Herrgott die fQess abbeiaaen woUra (bite off), 
SchmeUer 2, 231 . den heiligen die fuss abbeten woUen (pray the saints' feet oS 
them), Simplic. 1. 4, 17. herrgottbeisser, Hofer 2, 48. nerrgottfisler (fufzler), 
Schmid 1, 93. heiligenl'resserin, 10 eheu, p. 62. >So the lUu. mangiaparudiso, 
Fr. mangeur de cruoefix, Boh. Pol. liciobiszek (lieker of aaints). A sham 
saint is indifferently U rmed hcq^Mrdi, tomptfttrs^ temfwfrtniu^ Hones sdunup. 
p. 123. 137 (see Suppl.). 

' Not firom operari, which in that sense was unknown to the church, the 
Bomance languages likewise udng It. offering Bp. veneer, Fr. o/n>, never 
operare, obrar, ouvrer ; the same technical sense adheres to offertay ofrenda, 
ojfrmide. From oblata come the Sp. obleoy Fr. oufcZie, and perhaps the MHG. 
€^lei, unless it is from eulogia, oblagia. Fwm offre and ororta are Ibnned the 
Wei. offnjd, Tr. oifrion^ aifrion, offrail. Lastly, the derivation from fen^ 
offerrc, is contirmed by the Ucrinan phrase * ein opfer hringen^ darbringmJ 

* OphaVy opfer could hanlly be the Goth. &ibr d^pov. in which neither the 
TOWel nor the consonant agrees. The Wd. oM, Gael. foftoM^ Ir. todfotrf, 
(aacrificiuin) j>r()l)ably belong also to offerta. 

* When bozomen hist. eccl. 6, 37 in a narrative of Athanaric uses TrpocrKwtiv 
Kid 6vtip, the Qothic would be tnveitan^ Udton. 
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Lu. 2, 37; he construes it with an acc. of the person: blotan 
fraujan is to him simply Deum colere, with apparently no thought 
of a bloody sacrifice. For Xarpeia Rom. 12, 1, he puts IMinamtB, 
and for Beoae^i^^ John 9, 31 gatSbldsti'eis. The latter presupposes a 
8a1»t. Uddr (cultus, oblatio), of which the S is explained in 
Gramm. 2, 208. UMStetfu (^trapdtckqai/i) 2 Cor. 8, 4 implies a verb 
udiUkjcm to implore. Csedmon uses the AS. U6tan pret blSot, 
ondMton piet onbldot» of the Jewish sacrifice, and foUows them up 
with acc. of thing and dat of person : bldtan sunn (filium sacri- 
iicare) 173, 5. onbl^t ]^ l&c Gode (obtulit hostiam Deo) 177, 21. 
In Alfred's Orosius we have the same Udtan pret. blotte. I derive 
from it Uetsian,\^iQT blessian, to bless. The OHG. 2?/?<osa7i, pret. 
pliez and pluozta, appears only in glosses, and renders libare, litare, 
victimare, immolare, Gl. Hrab. 959' 960' 966" 9G8\ Dint. 1, 245, 
258'. No case-construction is found, but an acc. of the thing may 
be inferred from partic. kaplozaniu immolata. A subst. pliiostar 
sacrificium, bluostar, Is. 382. Gl. emm. 411. Gl. jun. 209. T. 56, 4. 
95, 102^; pluostarh'As idolium, Gl. emm. 402. ploazJiiis fanum, 
pktodrari sacrificator, ibid. 405. It is plain that here the word has 
more of a heathen look, and was not at that time used of christian 
worship ; with the thing, the words for it soon die out But its 
universal use in Norse heathendom leaves no doubt remaining, tiiat 
it was equally in vogue among Goths, Alamanni, Saxons, before 
their conversion to christianitj. The ON. verb Udta, pret blSt and 
bldtaSi, takes, like the Gothic, an acc of the object worshipped; 
thus, Gr&g^ 2, 170, in the formula of the trygdam&l: svt vi8a sem 
(as widely as) kristnir menn kirkior sodda, hdffnir menn hof U4ta 
(fana colunt); and in the Edda: Thdr Udta, mik Udta, U6ta9i OSin. 
Sa^m. Ill', 11 3^ 141', IGS"^: always the meaning is sacrificio vene- 
rari. So that in Goth, and OX. the verb brings out more the idea 
of the person, in OlIG. and AS. more that of the thing. I>ut 
even the O.Dau. vei-sion of the OT. uses Uothe immolare, Uodiimsnih. 

^ The Gl. "SaHti. 95^ : bacha, pMriar, is incomplete ; in Gl. Ker. 45. Diut. 
1, 166» it stands : l»acha sacriticat, ploastar plnazit, or zepar pUizit ; m that it is 
meant to truiiiilute only the Lat. verb, not the subst. bacha {fidux^). Or per- 
haps a better reading i.s 'bachat' for bocchattir, and the meaning ia *luaL 

eacnficat '. 

- Landu. 1,2: blotaSi hrafna ]7ria, worshippeil three IftTens, who were 
going to show him the road ; so, in ISiBm. 141% a bird demands that cows be 
flacimced to him ; the -victim itself » ON. and we aie told occaaionallj : 
feck at bl^ ak bldti miklu, offered a saoifice^ a gnat sacrifice, Landn. 2, 29. 
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libamma, UotM holocaustom, Molbech'a ed. pp. 171. 182. 215. 249. 
Also the O.Swed. UpUnddag, at the veiy hegmning of the church- 
balkr has : flsngin skal afrgaOam Uct(B, ^dth dat of person, implying 
an aoc. of the thing. — The tme denvatkm of the word I do not know.^ 
At all events it is not to he looked for in hld5 sanguis, as the dis- 
agreeing consonants of the two Gothic words plainly show; equally 
divergent axe the OHG. pluozan and plnot &om one another; 
besides, the worship so designated was not necessarily hloody. A 
remarkable passage in the Livonian rhyming doonicle 4683 tells of 
the iSamcits (bchainaits, Samogits) : 

ir UuoUkirl der waif zuo hant 
sin Idz n&ch ir alden site, 
zuo hant er UuoUte alles nute 
em quek. 

Here, no doubt, an animal is sacrificed. I fancy the poet retained 
a term which had penetrated from Scandinavia to Lithuania with- 
out understanding it himself ; for bluotkirl is merely the O.Swed- 
bidtkarl, lieathen priest; the term is foreign to the Lithuanian 
language.' 

A few more of these general terms for sacrifice must he added 
(see SuppL). — 0H6. amtkek (hoetia, victima), Diut 1, 24(h. 246, 
258. 278^ ; and as verbs, both amtheissdn and inheimn (immolaie), 
Dint 1, 246. 258.— OHG. maakSn (litare), GL Hrab. 968^ ifucM pim 
(delibor), ibid. 959* 960", to whidi add the Bavarian stapfsakSn, 
BA. 927 ; just so the AS. wisecgan, Cod. ezon. 171, 32. 257, 23. 
(msecffan td tibre (devote as sacrifice), Gsedm. 172, 30. tiber 
onscegde, 90, 29. 108, 17. tifer onsecge, Ps. 65, 12. Iftc onsecge 
Cod. exon. 254, 19. 257, 29 ; lac OTiscegde, Citdm. 107, 21. 113, 
15. Cod. exon. 1G8, 28. gild onscegde, Ctedm. 172, 11. and 
oriscrgdncs (oblatio). — As inlieizan and onsecgan are formed 
with the prefix and-, so is apparently the OHG. ineihan pim 
(delibor), Hrab. 960', wliich would yield a GotL anddikan ; it is 

^ Letter for letter it agrees with ^Xoiddo> I hght up, bum, which is also ex- 
pressed in Ova and the Lat. suffio ; but, if the idea of burnt-offering was 
originally contained in bldtan, it mailt have got obscured very early. 

' Even in MHG. the word seems to nave already become extinct ; it 
may survive still in terms referiing to place, as HoUff^-ahen^ blotzgaxien in 
Heaseo, conf. the phfase ' hloben mOnen,' to have to foEk out (saenfice) money. 
An. old knife or awotd alao is ealled Note (see Su^L). 
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from this OHG. ioeilihan, which I think GrafT 1, 128 has misread 
ireihaOy that a later neUihan immolare, libare Graff (2, 1015) seems 
to have risen by aphfleresis (Gramm. 2, 810), as neben from ineben; 
conf. eichon (dicare, vindicare), Graff 1, 127. To this place also 
belongs the OHG. pifikJuin (libare, immolare), Biut. 1, 245. 248. 
— All this strictly denotes only the ' on-saying»' dedication, conse- 
cration of the offering ; and it follows from the terminology at least 
that particular objects veie selected beforehand for sacrifice.^ 
Thus aavthm is elsewhere simply a vow, votum, solemn promise, 
tn^Aetsxm.Yovere; hence also the AS. onsecgan has determinatiye 
snbstantiyes added to it. 

In the same sense Mudan (offerre) seems to have been in use 
very early, AS. lac bchcodan, Cicilm. 173, 9. ON. lodn (oblatio). 
From this biudan I derive hiuds (mensa), ON", hiod'r (discus), AS. 
heod (mensa, lanx), OllG.jnot, from its having originally signified 
the lioly table of ofreiiiigs, the altar. 

The Goth, fullafahjan (with dat. of pers.) prop, to please, give 
satisfaction, is used for Xarpeveip, Lu. 4, 8 (see SuppL). — ^In Mk. 1, 
44. Lu. 6, 14 athairan adferre, 'irpoa<l>ip€SP, is used of sacrifice ; and 
in AS. the subst. bring by itself means oblatio ; so Wolfram in 
Pars. 45, 1 says : si brahten opfer vil ir goten, and Fundgr. IL 25 : 
ein lam zopphere hrdhte, — ^It is remarkable that the Goth, mljan, 
which elsewhere is intransitiye and means divertere, manere [put 
np, lodge, John 1, 39. 40] is in Ln. 1, 9. Mk. 14t, 12. 1 Cor. 10, 
20. 28 used transitively for $vfua» and Bdeiv, and hnnsla saljan, 
John 16, 2 stands for Xarpetav 'rrpoa-tpipeip, which brings it up to 
the meaning of OHG. and AS. sellan, ON. selja, tradere, to hand 
over, possibly because the solemn presentation included a personal 
approach. The OHG. 7??V7rt«^rt7i (obire) is occasionally applied to 
worship: 'piganc (ritus), Diut. 1, 272\ afgoda hegaiigan,'LaGom\Aet 
1, 11. — Gildan, keltan, among its many meanings, has also to do 
with worsliip and sacrifice ; it was from the old sacrificial banquets 
that our guilds took their name. OS. waldandes (God's) geld, HeL 
3, 11. 6, 1. that geld ICstian, Hel. 16, 5. AS. hryji^gield, holo- 
caustum, Caedm. 175, 6, 177, 18. gild onsecgan, 172, 11. Abel's 
ofifeting is a $idd, 60, 5. deofd^rte^, idololatiia, Beda 3, 30. Cod. 

1 So the O.Bdh. ^ecoH obiet (Ednigiiib. ha. 72) is stiictiy opfer vtsheimgn^ 
to pronufle or devote an offering. 
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ezoa 245, 29. 251, 24, hseHSeoffield, Cod. ezon. 243, 23. OHG. 
heidaoM^ saciilegium : gote ir geU bringent, Warn. 2906. offer- 
uDcgh&atar, sacrifiduin, Is. 395. dhiu bldstar iio ghMro, la, 382.. 
— ^Pecnliar to the ASu dialect is the general term Ide, mat, often 
rendered more definite by yerbs containing the notion of sacrifice : 
onbldot ]7et Ide gode, Gsedm. 177, 26. dryhtne Idc brohton, 60, 2. 
Ide bebeodan, 173, 9. Ide ousxgde, 107, 21. 113, 15. ongan Ide, 
90, 19 (see Suppl). The word seems to be of the same root as the 
Gotli. inasc. laiks (saltatio), OHG. leih (ludus, modus), ON. leikr, 
and to have signified at first the dance and play that accompauied a 
sacrifice, tlien gradually the gift itself.^ That there was playing 
and singing at sacrifices is shown by the passages quoted further 
on, from Gregory's dialogues and Adam of Bremen. 

The following expressions I regard as more definite (see SuppL). 
Ulph. in Kom. 11, 16 renders airapxn, the offering of firstfruits at 
a sacrifice, delibatio, by ufarskaj'ts, which I derive not from skapan, 
but from skaban (shave) radere, since aTrapxai were the first 
dippingB of hail o£F the victim's forehead, Odyss. 14, 422. 3, 446. 
If we explain it frcnn akapaa, this -word must have passed from its 
meaning of creare into that of &oere^ immolare. — The Qoth. vUdd 
is lex, the OHa wiadt (Grafif 1, 1112. Fundgr. 1, 398^ both lex 
and euchanstia, the Fris. vUat invariably the latter alone ; just as 
zakdn in Serv. has both meanings [but in Buss, only that of kx]. 
— Ulph. translates Ovaia by Goth, huTid, Matt. 9, 13. Mk 9, 49. 
Lu. 2, 24 ; then again Xarpetav '7rpoer(f>€peiv in John 16, 2 by hunda 
saljan, where the reference is expressly to killing. And Ovaiaarijpiov 
is called hiindasiniSB, Matt. 5, 23-4. Lu, 1, 11. But the corre- 
sponding AS. hihel, Engl, houscl, allows of being applied to a 
Christian sacrament, and denotes the eucharist, htiselgoTiQ the 
partaking of it, hiXsdiiet the sacred vessel of sacrifice ; conf. Cnedm. 
260, 5 JnhdMvL halegu for the sacied vessels of Jerusalem. Like- 
wise the Olf. hild in the Norw. and Swed. laws is used in a 
christian, never in a heathen sense. Ko hunsal is found in OHG. ; 
neither can I goess the root of the word. — ^TwiGe» however, Ulph. 

1 Serv. prilSg offon'Tirr, what is laid before, prilozhiti to offer ; Sloven, dar, 
darituif daritva = bapov. [liuss. darii aviatiiye = dapa It pa lueuns the 
enchariBt.] The Sloven aldov, bloodleBs offering, Beems not to be Slavic, it 
resembles Hung, aldozat. Ovala is rendered in O. Slav, by sJirtw (Knpitar's 
GlagoL 72«), in fiuas. by sthertm [fr. th&iiti to roast, bum ? or zhxkti devour, 
iheia glutton P]. 
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renders Bvala by pL adudeis, Mk. 12, 33. Bom. 12, 1. I sap- 
sappose he thought of the sacrifice as that of an animal slaughtered 
and boiled ; the root seems to be siu?$an to seethe, and the ON. has 

Bav^r a ram, probably because its flesh is boiled.^ In Eph. 5, 2 we 
have * hunsl jah sd^id^ ' side by side, for irpoaifiopav kuI Ovaiav, and 
in Skeir. 37, 8 gasaljands sik hunsl jah sauS. — The OHG. ziipar is 
also a sacrifice in the sense of hostia, victiraa, Hymn. 10, 2. 12, 2. 21, 
5. Gl. Hrab. 965". Diut. 240* 272* (sec Supplj. We could match 
it with a Goth, t ibr, if we might venture on such an emendation of 
the unique dibr Bupov, Matt. 5, 23 (conf. Gramm. 1, 63). My con- 
jecture that our German ymgezie/er (vermin), fomerly vaigeziber,^ 
and the O.Fr. atoivre also belong to this root, has good leasons in 
its favour. To this day in Franconia and Thuringia, ziefer, ffeeUfer 
(insects) not only designate poultiy, bat sometimes include even 
goats and swine (Reinwald henneb. id. 1, 49. 2, 52, conf. Schm. 4, 
228). What seems to make against my -view is, that the AJ8, Hber 
cannot even be restricted to animals at all, Gsdm. 90, 29. 108, 5. 
172, 31. 175, 3. 204, 6. 301, 1. sige^«aer, 203, 12. dgoi^er, God. 
exoa 257, 30 ; on the oontiaiy, in 60, 9 it is Cain's offering of 
grain that is called tiber, in distinction from Abel's gield ; and in 
.^r. gl. 62* we find irfntifer, libatio. Bat this might be a later 
confusion ; or our 2i7igeziefer may have extended to weeds, and con- 
sequently zepar itself would include aiiylhiiig fit for sacrifice in 
plants and trees.^ ^leanwliile there is also to be considered the 
ON. tafji, victima and esca ferarum. — Lastly, I will mention a 
term peculiar to the ON. language, and certainly heathen : f6r7i, 
fem. victima, hostia, fdrna, immolare, or instead of it fornfcera, 
conf. Fornm. sog. 1, 97 2, 76. this forna at the same time, according 
to Biom, meaning elevare, toUere. AS. /6m poicus, porcaster (?). 

^ Rom. 12, 1. * present your bodias a living sau(5 ' waB scarcely a happy 
combination, if 8&ut$s conveyal the notion of something boiled ! Can notmng 
be made of s6Sjan satiare soothe (Milton's ' the soothest shepherd ' s sweetest, 
Goth, siitista) ? Grimm's law of change in mutes has many exceptions : pater 
fi&ther fseder vater (4 stages instead of 3, so mater) ; ecssel a sottlo, and Battel 
a saddle, both from sit sat ; treu true, but trinken drink, &c. — Trans. 

* Titiir. 5196, vmgembere stands fas numster ; but what can icfigenbefe mean 
in Lanz. 5028 vor gr6zem ungezil)olc ? nibele 1 

* Caidm. 9, 2 : )?a seo tid gewat ofer iiber sceacan middangeardes. This 

Sasaage, whose meaning Thorpe himself did not rightly seize, I understand 
Ims : Aa time passed on over (God's) gift of this earth. The inf. sceaoan (elabi) 
depends on gewat ; so in Judith anal. 140, 5 : gewiton onflfiim Boeaeaa, began 
to flee ; and stiU more Ixeq. gewiton gangan. 
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If the 6 did not hinder, we could identify it with the adj. fom 
vetus, forn sorcerer, fornccskia sorcery, and the OHG. fitmic 
antiquiis, priscus, canus (Graff 3, 628) ; and in particular, use the 
same glosses for the illustration of baccha pluostar. Foiii would 
then be tlie term applied by the christians to heathen sacrifices of 
the/ar7?t€r olden time, and that would easily glide into sorcery, nay, 
there would be an actual kinsliip conceivable between zepar and 
mypar (zauber, magic), and so an additional link between the 
notions of sacrifice and Bovxssji knowing as we do that the verbs 
garawan, wthan and perhaps zomoan [AS. gearwian to prepare, 
Groth. veihan to consecrate and taigan to bring about] are appli- 
cable to both, though our OHG. karo, harawi victima, Graff 4, 241 
(Germ, gar, AS. gearw, yare) expresses no more than what is made 
ready, made holy^ consecrated.^ We shall besides have to separate 
more exactly the ideas vow and sacr ifice^ Mid. Lat ifohm and eetuus, 
closely as tiiey border on one another: the vow is, as it were, a 
private sacrifice. 

Here then our ancient language had a variety of words at its 
command, and it may be supposed tliat they stood for difi'erent 
things ; but the difficulty is, to unravel what the difierences in the 
matter were. 

Sacrifice rested on the supposition that human food is agreeable 
to the gods, that intercourse takes place between gods and men. 
The god is invited to eat his share of the sacrifice, and he really 
enjoys it. Not till later is a separate divine food placed before him 
(see SuppL), The motive of sacrifices was everywhere the same : 
either to render thanks to the gods for their kindnesses, or to 
appease their anger; the gods were to be kept grackras, or to be 
made gracious ag^ Hence the two main kinds of sacrifice : 
Okomik-offaings and Mn-ofterings.' When a meal was eaten, a head of 

* The Skr. kratu sacrifice, or accord, to Benfey 2, 307 process, comes froni 
kri feeere , and in Latin, faeere (agnis, vitola, ViTg. ed. 8, 77) and operari were 

iise<l of tlie sacred act of sacrifice ; so in Grk, pi^av = fi)^eii>, Btieot. pibbav of 
offeriug the hecatomb, and tpbtiu is fpytiv, our wirken^ work , cVt/j/ifX**" Od. 17, 
211. Bvfivt piCfiVt bp^Vy Atnen^us 5, 403, as bp^v for Bvnv^ so bpaais = Ov<rla. 
The Catholic piiMt also uses conficerej perjicere for consecrarc (Ctesar. heisterbac. 
9, 27) ; compare the ' aliciuid plus novi facere ' in Burcard of Worms 10, 16 
and p. 193*^. The Lat. agere simified the slaughtering of the victLUi. 

' SUhn-opier, strictly, oonmiatoiy offerings ; but as these were generally 
identical with £;//nr^-opfer, sin-oiSexiiiga, I have used the latter e^q^reaaion, aa 
ahort and fmiliar.— Tjujss. 
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game killed, the enemy conquered (see SappL), a fiisUing of the cattle 
ham, or grain harvested, the gift-hestowing god had a first right to 
a part of the food, drink, produce, the spoils of war or of the chase 
(the same idea on whidi tithes to the church were afterwards 
grounded). If on the contrary a iieanine, a failure of crops, a 
pestilence had set in among a people, they hastened to present 
propitiatory gifts (see Siippl.). These sin-offerings have by their 
nature an occasional and fitful character, while those performed to 
the pnipitioiis deity readily pass into periodically recurring festivals. 
There is a third species of sacrifice, by whicli one seeks to know 
the issue of an enterprise, and to secure tlie aid of the god to whom 
it is presented (see Suppl.). Divination however could also be 
practised without sacrifices. Besides these three, there were special 
sacrifices for particular occasions^ such as eoronations, births, 
weddings and funerals, which were also for the most part coupled 
with solemn banquets. 

As the gods show favour more than anger, and as men are 
oftener cheerful than oppressed by their sins and errors, thank- 
ofierings were the earliest and commonest^ sin-offerings the more 
rare and impressive. Whatever in the world of plants can be laid 
before the gods is gay, innocent, but also less imposing and effective 
than an animal sacrifice; The streaming blood, the life spilt out 
seems to have a stronger binding and atoning power. Animal 
sacrifices are natural to the warrior, the hunter, the herdsman, 
while the husbandman will offer up grain and flowers. 

The great anniversaries of the heathen coincide with po- 
pular assemblies and assizes.^ In the Ynglinga saga cap. 8 they 
are specified thus : skyldi biota i moti vetri (towards winter) til 
ars, enn at mi5jum vetri biota til groSrar, it )?ri5ja at sumri, ]mt 
var sigrblot (for victory). In the Olafs helga saga cap. 104 (Fornm. 
sog. 4, 237) . en j^at er siSr peirra (it is their custom) at hafa blot 
ft haustum (autumn) ok fagna J?a vetri, annat bldt hafa feir at 
mi5jum vetri, en hit ]7ri8ja at sumri, ]>& fagna ]>eir sumari ; conf. ed. 
holm. cap. 115 (see SuppL). The Autumn sacrifice was offered to 
welcome the winter, and til &rs (pro annonae ubertate) ; the Mid- 
winter sacrifice til grdOrar (pro feradtate) ; the Summer one to 
welcome the summer, and til sigrs (pro victoria). Halfdan the Old 

I RA.. 845. 745. 821-5. 
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held a great midwiuter sacrifice for the long duration of his life and 
kingdom, Sn. 190. But the great general blot held at Upsal every 
winter included sacrifices * til ars ok friSar ok sigrs,' Fornm. sog. 4, 
154. The formula sometimes runs ' til arbotar ' (year's increase), 
or * til friSar ok vetrarfars go(5s (good wintertime). In a striking 
passage of the Gutalagh, p. 108, the great national sacrifices ara. 
distinguished from the smaller offerings of cattle, food and drink : 
'fiii pSLDR tima oc lengi eptir sij?an tro]?u menu ^ hult 00 & 
hauga, vi ok ataf-garjja, oc 3, haij?in guj> blotaj^u J?air synum oc 
dydrum shram, oc JUe/n mi]? viati oc mmdgatiy J?at gierjju J?air 
eptir vantro sinni. Land alt haf]?! sir hoysiu Udtan nu]> fulhit 
ellar haf]9i huer ]?ri]7iuiigr sir. En smdri Jnng |iaf)ni mindri 
UMan med, fiUJii mati oc muiig»ti, sam haita s^Jmomtar : Ipi et 
]»ir mpu aUir saman.' 

EaAeft-fim^ Mw^daiy'fires, ifufoummer^m^irith their numerous 
oeremonies, carry us back to heatlieii sacrifices; especially such 
customs as rubbing the sacred flame, running through the glowing 
embers, throwing flowers into the fire, baking and distributing large 
loaves or cakes, and the circular dance. Dances passed into plays 
and dramatic representations (see ch. XIII, drawing the ship, ch, 
XXIII, and the witch-dances, ch. XXXIV). Afzelius 1, 3 
describes a sacrificial play still performed in parts of Gothland, 
acted by young fellows in disguise, who blacken and rouge their 
faces (see ch. XVII, sub fine). One, wrapt in fur, sits in a chair as 
the victim, holding in his mouth a bunch of straw-stalks cut fine, 
which reach as far aa his ears and have the appearance of sow- 
bristles: by this is meant the boar sacrificed at Yule, which in 
England is decked with laurel and roeemaiy (ch. X), just as the 
devil's offering is with rue, losemaiy and orange (dL XXXIII). — 
The great sacrificial feast of the ancient Saxons was on Oct. 1, and 
is traced to a victoiy gained over the Thuringians in 534 (see ch. 
VI}; in documents of the Mid. Ages this high festival stills bears 
the name of the gememooehs or common week (see ch. XTIT, Zisa), 
Wiirdtwein dip! magunt 1 praef. III-V. Scheffers Haltaus p. 142. 
cont Hdfers dstr. wb. 1, 306. Another chronicle places it on Sept. 
25 (Ecc. fr. or. 1, 59) ; Zisa's day was celebrated on Sept. 29, St. 
Michael's on the 28th; so that the holding of a harirst-ojftrinr/ must 
be intended all through. — In addition to the great festivals, tliey 
also sacrificed on special occasions, particularly when famine or 
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disease was lif e ; sometiiiies for long life : ' Udta tn Iftnglifi,' Landn. 
3, 4; or for favour (thockasaeld) with the people: 'Grtmr, er 
bldtinn var d&utSt (sacrificed when dead) fiir thokkaaadd, ok kallaSr 
kamban', Landn. 1, 14. 3, 16. This epithet hamJban must refer to 
the sacrifice of the dead man's body ; I connect it with the OHG. 
pichimpida funus, Mid. Dut kiviban comcie, Diut 2, 207*. conf. 
note to Andr. 4. 

Human Sacrifices arc from their nature and origin expiative ; 
some great disaster, some heinous crime can only be purged aud 
blotted out by liuman blood With all nations of antiquity they 
were an old-established custom ^ ; the following evidences place it 
beyond a doubt for Germany (see Suppl). Tac. Germ. 9 : Deorum 
maxime Mercurium colunt, cui certis diebua htmaam quoque hostiis 
litare fas habent. Germ. 39 : stato tempore in silvam coeunt, 
eaesognte puhlice (in the people's name) homine celebrant barbari 
ritos hoirenda primoidi& Tac. Ann. 1, 61 : lucis pzopinquia bar- 
barae arae, apud quas hnbums ac primomm ocdinnm eaU/wrionn 
mouiavmtfU. Tac. Ann. 13, 57: seid helium Hermunduzis pros- 
perum« Gattis exitiosins fait, quia victores diversam aciem Marti ac 
Mercniio sacravere, quo veto equi, mri, cuncta victa ooeidiom 
dantwr, Isidori chron. Goth., aera 446 : quorum (regum (jothi> 
corum) unus Badagaisus « . • Italiam belli feritate aggreditur, 
promittens tanguimm Christianorum diis suis litare, si vinceret. 
Jomandes cap. 5: quem Martem Gothi semper asperrima placavere 
cultura, nam victimae ejus iiwrtes fuere captonim, opinantes bellor- 
um praesulem aptius humani saiifjuinis effusione placandum* 
Orosius 7, 37 of Radagaisus, whom he calls a Scythian, but 
makes him lead Goths to Italy : qui (ut mos est barbaris 
hujusmodi generis) amguiTum diia mis propinare devoverat,^ 

1 LasatUx die tOhnopfer der Gaechen u. B&msitf Wiinbaig 1841. pp. 

8—13. 

* Cbnf. Offift. de B. Oall. 6, 17 on the wonbip of Ibn among the Gauls ; 

and Procop. de B. Goth. 3, 14 on the Slavens and Antes : 6€6p ^uv yap (va top 
rht acrrpairf^i drjfuovpyov &irdvTc»v Kvptov fi6vov avriiv vofii^owtv €waif kui Bvovaiv 
avr^ /Soar re xai Uptia dwavra. . . . aXX' iittAav avrois voa\v rfdrj 6 
ddvarot cfiy, tj v6<ref AXoCo-i ^ c'r TroXe/xov Kadicrrafjitvois, eirayytKkovrai fiiv, 
Sia<f}xrya)<ri, dvaiav Ta> Ofu dvrX Tjjs ^v\Tjs cuViVh noiTja-tiv, 8ja<^iryoj/Tf f d* 
Ovovaiv oTTtp xnriirxoirrOf Koi oioyrcu rijv (rcmjpiay ravn^r t^s Bvaias avrolg 

* Of him Auf^nstine says, in sermo 105, cap. 10: Rhadagaysus rex Goth- 
oruni . . . Romae . . . Jovi sacr\/icabat qaotidi^ aimtiabutui^ue 
ubique, quod a saciificiis non desisteret. 
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Procopiiu de beOo Goth. 2, 15 of the Thulites, i.e. Seandinavians : 

9i6ox)trt evheKej^trrara icpela iravra koX ivayl^ovai,. r&v Se • 
i€p€i(ov a(f)l<Ti, TO KoXKLarov av0po)7r6<; i<TTiv, oinrep av So p i d- 
Xq)t ov iroLrjaaiVTO rr p (o r o v. tovtov yap T<p ^Apet dvovciv, 
hreX 6eov avrov vop.i^ov<n fjLeyiarov elvaL. Ibid. 2, 14, of the 
Heruli : ir o\vv rwa vop,i^ovTe<t 6ed)v ofiCKov, ou? Stj koX 
av6 pcoir CDV 6uaiat<; IXdaKeaOai, oaiov avroh eSoKei. elvai. Ibid. 
2, 25, of the already converted Franks at their passage of the Po : 
iirihMffofievot tt^ ffe^poi oi ^payyoi, iraiBd^ re koX yvval' 
«a9 r&v TorOtDV, oikvep ivravda etfpov iepevdv re koI avrStv 
<n»/iaTa TOP mnafiov aKpoO Cvta rot; voXifxov ippl-Tr- 
row» oi fiapfiapoi yetp odro*, XpumavoH yefovirei, ttoWu rrjq 

KtA ^SXKa otix Sata tepeOovrei, ra^Tg re /uwreta/s voto6/iiafoi, 
Sidonius ApoUinaris 8, 6 of the Saxons : mos - est lemeattuis 
decimiim qnemqne captonm per aeqiiales et craciarias poenas, 
plus ob hoc tristi quod supeistitioso ritu neeare. CapituL de partib. 
Saxon. 9 : si qnis hominem diabolo saerifieaverit et in hostikm, more 
jpagaThorum^ damxmttms dbtuUrit. Lex Frisionum, additio sap. tit. 
42 : qui fanum efiregerit . . . ivimolatur diis, quorum templa 
Tiolavit ; the law affected only the Frisians ' trans Laubachi,' who 
remained lieathens longer. What Strabo relates of the Cimbri, and 
Dietmar of the Northmen, will be cited later. Epist. Bonif. 25 (ed. 
Wiirdtw.) : hoc quoque inter alia crimina agi in partibiis illis 
dixisti, quod quidam ex fidelibus ad immwlaTuium paganis sua 
Tcnundent mandpia ; masters were allowed to sell slaves, and 
christians sold them to heathens for sacrifice. The captive prince 
Graecus Avar de (a) Suevis pecudis more litatus (ch. XIII, the 
goddess Zisa).^ For evidences of human sacrifice among the Norsei 
see MtGlei's sagabibL 2, 560. 3, 93. As a rale, the victuns were 
captive enemies, purchased slaTes or great criminals ; the sacrifice 
of women and children hy the Franks on crossing a river reminds 
of the Greek Buifianjpta ; ' the first fruits of war, the first prisoner 

1 Adam of Bremen de situ Daniae cap. 24, of the LlthtuoiiaiiB : dracones 

adorant cum volucribus, quibus etiam vivos Hfant homin^<t, quo? a niercatOliblU 
emont, diligenter onmino probatos, ne maculam in corpure hubeant. 

* Hence in our own folk-tales, the fint to cross the bndge, the first to 

enter the new building or the country-, pays -with his life, -which meant, falls a 
sacrifice. Jornandes cap. 25, of the Huns : ad Scythiam properaut, et guaiUot- 
cunque prim in ingresm Scytharum habuere, litavere Vietcnae, 
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taken, was supposed to bring luck. In folk-tales we find traces of 
the immolation of children ; they are killed as a cure for leprosy, 
they are walled up in basements (ch. XXXV. XXXVI, end) ; and 
a feature that particularly points to a primitive sacrificial rite is, 
that toys and victuals are handed in to the child, while the roofing-in 
is completed. Among the Gzeeks and Bomans likewise the victims 
fell amid noise and flnte-playing, that their cries might be drowned, 
and the tears of children are stifled with caresses, ' ne flebilis hostia 
immoletur*. Extraordinary events might demand the death of 
kings' sons and daughters, nay» of kings themselves. Thoro offers 
np Am ftm to the gods ; Worm mon. duL 285. King Oen the Old 
sacrificed nine sons one after the other to O'Sin for his long life ; 
Yngl. saga cap. 29. And the Swedes in a grievous famine, when 
other great sacrifices proved unavailing, offered up their Qwn kiiig 
Domaldi; ibid. cap. IS. 

Animal sacrifices were mainly thank-offerings, but sometimes 
also expiatory, and as such they not seldom, by way of mitigation, 
took the place of a previous human sacrifice. I will now quote the 
evidences (see SuppL). Herculem et Martem concessis ammaUbus 
placant^ Tac. Qenn. 9 ; with animals suitable for the purposQ 
(Hist 5, 4), 'concessum* mmMiing sacrum as against profonum; 
and only those animals were suitable, whose flesh could be eaten 
by men. It would have been unbecoming to offer fiaod to the god, 
which the sacrificer himself would have disdained. At the same 
time these sacrifices appear to be also banquets ; an appointed 
portion of the slaughtered beast is placed before the god, the rest is 
cut up, distributed and consumed in the assembly. The people 
thus became partakers in the holy offering, and the god is regarded 
as feasting with them at their meal (see Suppl.). At great sacri- 
fices the kings were expected to taste each kind of food, and down 
to late times the house-spirits and dwarfs had their portion set 
aside for them by the superstitious people. — Quadraginta rustici a 
Langobardis capti cames immoUUUiaa comedere compellebantur, 
Greg. M. dial. 8, 27 ; which means no more than that the heathen 
Langobaids p^cmitted or expected the captive christians to share 
their sacrificial feast^ These 'immdlatitiaa cames' and 'hostiae im- 

^ I do not know how eomjwUffV tan be softened down to ^pennitting or 
expecting 
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molatitiae* qnas stnlti hoxmnes juxta ecdesias rita pagano fadnnt ' 
are also mentioned in Bonifiusii epist 25 and §5, ed. Wiirdtw. 

In the earliest period, the Hor» seems to have been the 
&vourite animal for sacrifice ; there is no doubt that before the 

introduction of Christianity its flesh was universally eaten. There 
was nothing in the ways of the heathen so offensive to the new 
converts, as their not giving up the shiughter of horses ( hrossa-sldtr J 
and the eating of horsetiesh ; conf. Xialss. cap. 106. Tlie Christian 
Northmen reviled the Swedes as Jtross-ccturnar ; Fornm. sog. 2, 
309. Fagrsk. p. 63. King Hakon, whom his subjects suspected of 
Christianity, was called upon ' at hann skyldi eta hrossasldtr Saga 
H4k. g65a cap. 18. From Tac. ann. 13, 57 we learn that the Hcr- 
munduri sacrificed the horses of the defeated Oatti. As late as the 
time of Boniface (Epist. ed. Wurdtw. 26. 87 Serr. 121. 142),* 
the Thuringians are strictly enjoined to abstain from horseflesh. 
Agathias bears iritness to the practice of the Alamanni : larrov? 
Tf Koi fioastical &KKa &rra ftvpia KaparofioOpre^ (beheading), 
hnSeutSawrt, ed. bonn. 28, 5. — Here we must not overlook the 
euUing of the head, which was not consumed with the test, but 
consecrated by way of eminence to the god. When Gsecina, on 
approaching the scene of Yarus's overthrow, saw horsa^ heads 
fastened to the stems of trees (equorum artus, simnl tnmeis ai^onm 
antefixa ora^ Tac. ann. 1, 61), these were no other than the Boman 
horses, which the Germans had seized in tlie battle and offered up 
to their gods^ (see SuppL). A similar 'immolati diisf^-wi ahscissum 
caput ' meets us in Saxo gram. p. 75 ; in the North they fixed it on 
the ueidstange (niSstong, stake of envy) which gave the power to 
bewitch an enemy, Egilss. p. 389. In a Hessian kindenniirchen 
(no. 89) we have surviving, but no longer imdeistood, a ceminisceuce 

' Inter cetera agrestem eahallum aliquantos comedere adjunxisti, pleroscjue 
et domesticum, hoc ne^uac^uam fieri deinceps sinas. And . liipiimis de volatili- 
bas, id est graciiljB et comicuHs atque ciconiis, quae omniuo cuvendae sunt ab 
esu christianorum. etiam et fibri et lepores et equi silvatici multo amphus 
vitandi. Again, Hieron|inus adv. Jov. Ub. 2 (ed. basiL 1563. 2, 75) : Sar- 
matae, Quadi, VandaH etumimeimlnleBaliae gcntes e^KortemetTulTOnmcarnibos 
delectantur. Otto frising. 6, 10. audiat, quod Pecenati (the wild Pescheneere, 
Nib. 1280, 2) et hi qui Falones vocantur (the Valwen, Nib. 1279, 2. Tit. 
4097)y crudia et immundis camibus, utpote equinis et catinia usque hodie 
veseuntur. Rol. 98, 20 the heathen : aie munt din m, Witehea also are 
ehaiged with eating horseflesh (see Suppl.}. 

* Also in that passage of Jornaudcs about Mais ; huic trunda suspende- 
bantur exuviae. 
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of the mysterions meaning of easpeoiM. hamfs head? — ^But on 
horaeHsacrifices among tlie heathen None we have fur&er infoima- 
tion of peculiar value. The St. Olaf s 8aga» cap. 113 (ed. hohn. 2, 
181)» says: Jwt fylg5i ok )>eim sogn, at J?ar yseri diepit naiU ok 
hrm til ftrb6tar (foUowed the saying that there were shun neat and 
horse for harvest-boot). A tail-piece at the very end of the 
Hervararsaga mentions a sinular sacrifice offered by the apostate 
Swedes at the election of king Svein (second half of 11th century) : 
var }7a framleidt hross eitt a J?ingit, ok hoggvit i sundr, ok skipt til 
(Us, en rio}?u6u bloSinu hldttrS; kustii(5u };a aUir Sviar kristni ok 
hofust blot ; then was led forward a horse into the Thing, and liewed 
in sunder, and divided for eating, and they reddened with the blood 
the blot-tree, &c. Fornald. sog. 1, 512. Dietmar of Merseburg's 
description of the great Norse (strictly Danish) sacrificial rite, 
which however was extinct a hundred years before his time, 
evidently contains circumstances exaggerated legendwise and dis- 
torted ; he says 1, 9 : Sed quia ego de hostiis fflorthmannorom) 
mira audivi, haec indiscnssa praeterire nola est unus in his 
partibus locus, caput istius legni, Ledemn nomine, in page qui 
Selon' dicituT, ubi post novem annos mense Januaiio, post hoc 
tempus quo nos theophaniam domini cdebramus^ omnes con- 
venerunt, et ibi diis suismet Izzxx. et ix. lumiines, et totidem eqtios, 
cum canibus et gaJlis pro acdpitribus oblatis, immolant, pro certo, 
ut praedixi, putantes hos eisdem erga inferos servituros, et commissa 
crimina apud eosdem placaturos. quam bene rex ncjster (Heinrich I. 
an. 931) fecit, qui eos a tam execrando ritu prohibuit! — A grand 
festive sacrifice, coming once in nine years, and costing a consider- 
able number of annuals — in this there is nothiniij incredible. Just 
as the name hecatomb lived on, when there was notliing like tliat 
number sacrificed, so here the legend was likely to keep to a high- 
sounding number; the li error of the human victims perhaps it 
threw in bodily. But the reason alleged for the animal sacrifice 
is evidently wide of the mark; it mixes up what was done 



eantioDB with her Fianka, 'nt de animalium eapUibus saerifida saciilega non 

exhibeant.' 

' S^lon for Sllond, ON. Saelundr, afterwards Sioland, Seeland, i.e., Zea" 
land. LMerOn, the Sax. dat. of L^dera, ON.' HleiSra, afterwards Lethra, 
Leiie ; conf. Qoth. hkijna tabamacnlmu. 




admonishes Brunichild to take pre- 
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at fanerala^ what was done for expiatLon. It was only 
the bodies of nobles and lich men that were followed in death 
bjr bondsmen and by domestio and hunting animals, so that 
they might have their services in the other world. Suppose 99 
men, we will say priaonen of war, to have been sacrificed 
to the gods, the ffiflfflUs specified cannot have been intended to 
escort those enemies, nor yet for the use of the gods, to whom 
no one ever set apart and slaughtered horses or any beasts of the 
chase with a view to their making use of them. So whether the 
ambiguous eisdem refers to homines or diis (as eosdem just after 
stands for the latter), either way there is sometliing inadmissible 
asserted. At the new year's festival I beUeve that of all the victims 
named the horses alone were sacrificed ; men, hounds and cocks 
the legend has added on.* How Dietmar's story looks by the side 
of Adam of Bremen's on the Upsal sacrifice^ shall be considered on 
p. 53. 

Among all animal sacrifices, that of the horn was preeminent 
and most solemn. Our ancestors have this in common with several 
Slavic and Finnish nations, with Persians and Indians : with all of 
them the horse i>asaed for a specially sacred animal' 

Sacrifice of Oxm (see SuppI). The passage ftom Agathias 
(finnv9 re /cal fioa^) proves the Alamannic custom, and that from 
the OlafiBsaga (nana ok hross) the Norsa A letter to Saint Boniface 
(Epist 82, Wttrdtw.) speaks of ungodly priests ' qui temros et kkws 
diis paganonim immolabant.' And one from Gregory the Great 
ad Mellitura (Epist. 10, 76 and in Beda's hist. eccL 1, 30) affirms 
of the Angles : boves sclent in sacrificio daemouum muUos occidere. 

* With SigurSr tervanU and hawks are burnt, Saem. 226*> ; elsewhere hones 
•ad dogi as well, oonf. BA. 344. Asvitiua, morbo conBomptua, cum cane et equo 
terreno mandatur antro ; Saxo gram. p. 91, who misinterprets, as though the 
dead man fed upon them : nec cotttentus equi vcl caiiis csu, p. 92. 

* *Pro aecipitribus' means, that in default of hawks, cocks were used. 
Some have taken it, aa tiumgh dogs and oodES were aaorifioed to deified birds of 
puty. But the ' pro ' is untiiistakuble. 

' » Conf. Bopp^s Nalaa and Damajanti, p. 42, 268. The Hyperboreans sacri- 
iieed asse$ to Apollo ; Pindar Pyth. 10. Utllimaeh. fr. 187. Anton. Liberal, 
metam. 20. The same was done at Delphi ; Bockh corp. inscr. I, 807. 809. 
In a Mod. Greek poem Taddpov, Xvkov koi a\«tmovg Hi^ais w. 429-434, a 
■imUar offering seems to be spoken of ; and Hagek's bohm. ahton. p. 62 gives 
an instance amon^ the Slavs. That, I suppose, is why the flifesians are 
called asg-eaters (Zeitvertreiber 1668, p. 153) ; ami if the Outtingers receive the 
8ume nickname, these popular jokes must be very old in Germany itself (see 
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The Hack ox and Uach mo, which are not to be killed for the house- 
hold (Supeist. 887),— were they sacred sacrificial beasts? Yal. 
Suplit, a free peasant on the Samland coast (Samogitia or Semi- 
gaUa), sacrificed a Ucbck bull with strange ceremonies.^ I will add 
a few examples from lihe Noises During a £umne in Sweden under 
king Ddmaldi : ]ift eflSo (institated) Svlar bldt stdr at Upps^flnm, it 
fyista hanst (autumn) bldtut^ >eir ffxmim ; and the oxen proving 
insnfi&cient^ they gradually went up to higher and higher kinds ; 
YngL saga, a 18. ]>i gekk hann tn hofs (temple) Freyss, ok 
leiddi J^agat uxan gamlan (an old ox), ok mielti svft : ' Fieyr, nil 
gef ek l^cr uxa ]>enna' ; en uxanum brft 8V& viV, at hann qvaS viO, 
ok fell niSr daiiSr (dealt the ox such a blow, that he gave a groan 
and fell down dead) ; Islend. sog. 2, 348. conf Vigaglumssaga, cap. 
9. At a formal duel the victor slew a hull with the same weapons 
that had vanquished his foe: )?a var leiddr fram grd&iingr mikill ok 
gamall, var ]mt kallat hldtnaut, ]?at skyldi sa hoggva er sigr hefSi 
(then was led forth a bull mickle and old, it w^as called blot-neat, 
that should he hew who victory had), Egilss. p. 506. conf. Kormaks- 
saga p. 214-8. — Sacrifice of Cows, Saem. 141. Fornm. sog. 2, 138. 
— The Greek hearofiffrj (as the name shows, 100 oxen) consisted at 
first of a large number of neat, but very soon of other beasts also. 
The Indians too had sacrifices of a hundred ; Holzmann 3, 193.^ 

Boars, Pig$ (see SuppL). In^the Salic Law, tit 2, a higher 
composition is set on the mq^ts saerivus oi wtvma than on any 
other. This seems a rdic of the ancient sacrifices of the heaUieu 
IVanks; else why the term Boarwua ? True, there is no vast differ- 
ence between 700 and 600 den. (17 and 15 sd.) ; but of animals 
so set apart for holy use there must have been a great number in 
heathen times, so that the price per head did not need to be high. 
Ftobably they were selected immediately after birth, and marked, 
and then reared with the rest tiU the Lunc of sacrificing. — In 
Frankisli and Alamaiinic documents there often occurs the word 
friscing, usually for porcellus, but sometimes for agnus, occasionally 
in the more limited sense of porcinus and agninus; the word may by 

1 Berlin, monatschr. 1802. 8, 225. conf. Lucas David 1, 118-122. 

* In many districts of Germany and France, the butchers at a set time of 

the year lead thrr)up;]i the streets a fatted ox decked with flowers and ribbons, 
accompanied by thuni and tlfe, and collect drink-money. In Holland they call 



front with the aze (bm). AU this seems a lelie of aome old aaoiiflctal lite. 
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its origin express recens natos, new-born,^ but it now Urea only in 
the sense of porcellus (MscUing). How aie we to explain then, 
that this ORQr.fiiaamff in several writers translates precisely the 
Lot. hostia, victima, holocaustum (Notker cap. 8, ps. 15, 4. 26, 6. 

33, 1. 39, 8. 41, 10. 43, 12. 22. 50, 21. 115, 17. osterfriscing, ps. 20, 
3. lamp unkawemmit kakepan erdu friscing, i.e. lamb unblemished 
given to earth a sacrifice, Hymn 7, 10), except as a reminiscence of 
heathenism ? The Jewish paschal lamb would not suggest it, for in 
friscing tlie idea of porcellus was predominant.— In the North, the 
expiatory boar, sdnargdUr, ofiered to Freyr, was a periodical sacri^ 
fice; and Sweden has continued down to modem times the practice 
of baking loaves and cakes on Yule-eve in the shape of a boar. 
TtoB golden-bristled boar has left his track in inland Germany too. 
According to popular belief in Thuringiay* whoever on CSfaristmaa 
eve abstains firom all food till snppertune, wiU get sight of a young 
goldmpig, ie. in olden tunes it was brought up last at the even- 
ing banquet A Lauterbach ordinance (wetsthum) of 1689 decreed 
(3, 369), that unto a court holden the day of the Three-kings, 
therefore in Yule time, the holders of farm-steads (htlbner) 
should furnish a dean goldferch (gold-hog) gelded while yet under 
milk ; it was led round the benches, and no doubt slaughtered 
afterwards.' So among the Welsh, the swine offered to the gods 

1 Ducange sub v. Eccard Fr. or. 2, 677. Dorows denkm. L 2, &5. Lacom- 
blet 1, 327. Giatt 3, 833. Sciimelier wtb. 1, 619. 

* Gutneaelli bdtr. stir geech. des deatschen alterlihiiins, Memingen 1834, 
p. 138. 

' This passage from the Lauterb. ordin. I can now match by another 
^0M of Vinldnuih in the Alamann country. It says 436 : the provoet shall 
pick out in the convent a iwuie icmilk 7 tchilling pfennig, and as soon as harreat 

begins, let it into the convent crewyard, where it iimst be allowctl generons 
fare and free access to the com j there it is left tUl the Thursday after St. Adolfs 
day, when it is slanghtefed and divided, half to the fanu-bailiff, half to the 
jnirish ; on the same day there is also a distribution of bread and cheese to 
the parish. — The price of seven shillings tallies with the seven and a half 
ftcea by the Lauterb. ordin., and is a nigh one, far exceeding the ordinaiy 
Talue (conf. Gott. anz. 1827, pp. 386-7) ; it was an arrangement long continued 
and often employed in these ordinances, and one well suited to a beast selected 
for sacrifice. The Lauterbach aoldfercht like that of Yinkbuch, ia doled out 
and oonmuned At a festive meal ; the assise itself is named after it (3, 370) ; 
at Vinkbuch the heatlumish name only has been forgotten or suppressed. 
Assuredly such assize-feasts were held in other parts of Germany too. St. 
Adolf was a bishop of Straszburg, his day falls on August 29 or 30 (Conr. v. 
Bankr. namenb. p. 117), and the assize therefore in the beginning of Septemher. 
Swine are slaughtered for the household when winter sets in, in Nov. or Dec. ; 
and as both of these by turns are called tchlaclUmomtf there might linger ia 
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l)ecanie one destiiied for the Kinifs taUa It is the 'twin eaJgylden, 
tojbr tvenlieaid' of the Anglo-Sazona^ and of its exact relatbn to 
the ^worship of Frdho (Freyr) we haye to treat more in detail by 
and by. The Greeks sacrificttd swine to DSm6t6r (Ceres), who as 
Kerthus stands veiy near to KidifSr, Iteyr and Freyja. 

Bams, Goats (see Suppl). — As friscing came to mean victima, so 
convereely a name for animal sacrifice, Goth. sauSs, seems to have 
given rise to the ON. name for the animal itself, saud'r=z wether. 
This species oi" sacrifice was therefore not rare, though it is seldom 
expressly mentioned, probably as being of small value. Only the 
saga Hakonar goSa cap. 16 informs iis : J?ar var oc drepinn (killed) 
ftllalfATiftr smalif ok sv4 liross. Small (firjka) denotes priiicipally 
sheep, also more generally tlie small beasts of the flock as opposed 
to oxen and horses, and as ' alls konar (omnis generis) * is here 
added, it seems to include goats. The sacrifice of he-goats (liircos) 
is spoken of in the above-quoted Epist Bonif. 82. In the Swedish 
superstition, the water-spiite, before it will teach any one to play 
the harp, requires the sacrifice of a hlaek lamb; Svenska folky. 2, 
128. Gr^ory the Great speaks once of ^-goata being sacrificed ; 
he says the Langobaids offer to the devil, i«.,to one of their gods, 
caput cajtrae, hoc ei, per circnitum conentes, carmine nefando 
dedicantes ; IMaL 3, 28. This head of a she-goat (or he-^oat ?) was 
reared aloft, and the j e ople bowed before it The hallowing of a 
hc-goat among the ancient Prussians is well known (Luc. David 1, 
87, 98). The Slavonian god Triglav is represented witli three 
goats' heads (Ilanka's zbjrka 23). If that Langobardic ' cannon 
nefandum ' had been preserved, we could judge more exactly of tlie 
rite than from the report of the holy father, who viewed it with 
hostile eyes. 

About other sacrificial beasts we cannot be certain, for of Diet- 
mar's dogs and hawks and cocks, hardly any but the last are to be 
depended on (see Suppl.). But even then, what of domestic poultry, 
fowls, gsese, pigeons? The dove was a Jewish and christian 

this also a reference to heathen pncrifices ; an AS. name for Nov. is expressly 

?jZ<J<m6ne?. The common man at his yearly Rlaughttringr Kftt.'; up a feast, and 
sends meat and 6ausaf?cs to his neighbours (conf. vUiuchli, Stolder 2, 525), 
wliich may be a survival of the common sacrifice and distribution of flesh. 
It is remarkable that in Sen'ia too, at the solemn burning of the badnyak. 
which is exactly like the yule-log (ch. XX, Fires), a %chole surine is roastedi and 
Qftea a nuking pig along with it ; Vuk's Monten^o-o, 
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nciifioe, the GieekB offinred wSkB to Asklepios, a^d in Touraine a 
white ooek naed to lie sacrificed to St Ghristoplier fbr the cute of a 
bad finger (Henri Estienne cap. 38, 6). Of game, doubtless only 
those fit to eat were fit to sacrifice, stags, roes, wild boats, but never 
beais^ wolves or foxes, who themselves possess a ghostly being, and 
leceive a kind of worship. Yet one might suppose that for expiation 
uneatable beasts, equally with men, might be offered, just as slaves 
and also hounds and falcons followed the burnt body of their 
master. Here we must first of all place Adam of Bremen's descrip- 
tion (4, 27) of the great sacrifice at Upsala by the side of Dietraar's 
account of that at Hlethra (see p. 48) : — Solet quoque post novcm 
annos communis omnium Sveoniae provinciarum solennitas 
celebiari, ad quam nulli praestatur immunitas ; reges et populi, 
omnes et singuli sua dona ad Ubsolam transmittunt, et, quod omni 
poena crudelius est» illi qui jam induerunt christianitatem ab illis 
ceiemoniis se redimuntw Sacrificium itaque tale est: ex omni 
ammante quod nuxtctdinum est, navm eapUa ofl^Bruntur ; quorum 
sanguine decs tales placari mos est Corpora autem suspenduntur 
m hicum qui proximus est tomplo. Is enim lucus tarn sacer est 
gentilibus, ut singulae arbores ejus ex morte vel tabo immdatorum 
divinae credantur. Ibi etiam eanes, qui pendent cum hominibus, 
quorum corpora mixtim suspensa nairavit mihi quidam christian- 
onim se septuaginta duo vidisse. Oeterum naeniae, quae in 
ejusmodi ritibus libatoriis fieri solent, multiplices sunt et inhonestae, 
ideoque melius reticendae. — The number nine is prominent in this 
Swedish sacrificial feast, exactly as in the Danish ; but here also all 
is conceived in the spirit of legend. First, the heads of victims 
seem the essential thing again, as among the Franks and Langobards; 
then the dogs come in support of those Hlethra ' hounds and hawks,' 
but at the same time remind us of the old judicial custom of hanging 
ap wolves or dogs by the side of criminals (KA. 685-6). That only 
the maU sex of every living creature is here to be sacrificed, is in 
striking accord with an episode in the Eeinardus, which was 
composed less than a centuiy after Adam, and in its groundwork 
mi^t well be contemporary with him. At the wedding of a king, 
the males of all quadrupeds and birds were to have been sUtuffhUred, 
but the cock and gander had made their escape. It looks to me 
like a l^^end of the olden time, which still circulated in the ll-12th 
centuries, and which even a nursery-tale (No. 27, the Town« 
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musicians) knows something of> Anyhow, in heathen times male 
animals seem to be in special demand for sacrifice.- As for killing 
one of every species (and even Agathias's Koi dWa drra jivpia does 
not come up to that), it would be such a stupendous affair, that its 
actual execution could never have been conceivable ; it can only 
have existed in popular tradition. It is something like the old 
Minor of Saxony and that of Swabia assuring ns that eveiy liviiig 
creature present at a deed of rapine, whether oxen, horses, cats, 
dogs, fowls, geese, swine or men, had to be beheaded, as well as the 
actual delinquent (in real fact, only when they were his |aoperly)f 
or like the £dda lelatiiig how oaths were exacted of all animals 
and plants, and all heings were required to weep. The creatores 
belonging to a man, his domestic animals, have to suffer with him 
in case of cremation, sacrifice or punishment 

Next to the kind, stress was undoubtedly laid on the colour of 
the animal, whilU being considered the most favourable. WkUe 
horses are often spoken of (Tac. Genu. 10. Weisth. 3, 301. 311. 
831), even so far back as the Persians (Herod. 1, 189). The friscing 
of sacrifice was probably of a spotless white ; and in later law- 
records snow-ivhite pigs are pronounced inviolable* The Votiaks 
sacrificed a red stallion, the Tcheremisses a ivhite. When under 
the old German law dim or j^icd cattle were often required in pay- 
ment of fines and tithes, this might have some connexion with 
sacrifices"^; for witchcraft also, animals of a particular hue were 
requisite. Tlie water-sprite demanded a black lamb, and the huldres 
have a Hack lamb and blixdc cat offered up to them (Asb. 1. 159). 
Saxo Gram. p. 16 says; rem divinam faceie furvis hostiis^ does 
that mean black beasts? — ^We may suppose that cattle were 

* Or will any one trace this incident in the Reynard to the words of the 
Vulgate in Matt 22, 4 : tauri mei et ult ilia occisa sunt, venite ad nuptias ; 
which merely describe the preparations for the wedding-feast 1 Any hint 
about males is just what the passage lacks. 

* The Greeks offered maU animals to eods, femaU to goddesses, IL 8, 103 : 
a white male lamb to Helios (sun), a black eice lamb to Ge (earth), Tlie 
Litliuanians sacriticed to their earthgod Zemiennik tUriusgue sexus domestica 
animalia ; Haupt's zeitschr. 1, 141. 

^ Reyscher and Wilda zeitschr. fiir dentsches reclit 5, 17, 18. 

* RA. 261. 594. Weisth. 3, 41. 46. 69. conf. Virg. Aen. 8, 82 : cnndida 
cum foetu concolor oUbo sua ; and the Umbrian : trif apruf n^ru ute peiu (ties 
apros robros ant piceos), Aufrecht und Kircldi. nnibr. spiaehdL 8» 878-9. 

* BA. 587. 667. Weisth. 1, 498. 3, 430. WkUe animals hatefnl to the 
gods ; Tettau and Temme preuss. sag. 42. 
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forland^ and adorned for sacrifice. A passage in the Edda 
requires gotm-hamed oows, Saem. 141* ; and in the village of Fienstadt 
in M«»«rfft^<^ eoal-blftck ox with a white star and white feet^ and 
a he-goat vn£ti^plded horns were imposed as dnes.^ There are indi- 
cations that tb'^ animals, before being slan^tered, were led round 
within the circile of the assembly — ^that is how I explain the 
leading raimd thi^henehes, and per eircwUum currere, pp. 51, 52 — 
perhaps, as among^ the Greeks and Bomans, to give them the 
appearance of going* voluntarily to death* (see Suppl.). Probably 
care had to be taken ijlso that the victim should not have been used 
in the service of nian, e.g^ that the ox had never drawn plough or 
waggon. For such colts and bullocks are required in our ancient 
law-records at a formal tra-:sfer of land, or the ploughing to death 
of removers of landmarks, v 

On the actual procedure in a sacrifice, we have scarcely any 
information except from Nttse authorities. While the animal 
laid down its life on the sacrificial stone, all the streaming blood 
(ON. hJUmt) was caught either in a hollow dug for the puipose, or 
in vessels. With this gore they smeared the sacred vessels and 
utensils, and sprinkled the participants.' Apparently divination 
was performed by means of the blood, perhaps a part of it was 
mixed with ale or mead, and dmnk. In the North the hk)od- 
bowls (hlaut&offor, hltihoQwr) do not seem to have been large; 
some nations had big cauldrons made for the purpose (see Suppl). 
The Swedes were taunted by Olafr Tiyggvason with sitting at home 
and lickhsg their sacrificial pots, ' at silja heima ok sleikja Udt^ 
hoUa stna,' Fomm. sSg. 2, 309. A cauldron of the Cimbri is noticed 
in Strabo 7, 2 : Wo^ Si ti to3V Kifi/Spcov hiryyovmai tolovtov, oti 
Tat? yvvai^lv avrcov <Tva'TpaT€VOvaai<; 7rap7]Ko\ov6ovv TrpopAmei^ 
Upelcu TToTuoTpt^e^:, Xevx^ifiope's, KapiraaLva^ it^airrihwi ^Tnireirop- 

^ Nene mittih. dei thur. aiiclis. veninB Y. S, 131, oonl II. 10^ 898. Od. 
3,382s 

<rol d' av cyo) pi^ta fiovv rjviv, fvpvfi€To>irov, 
albfif}n]Vf oihra viro (^vybv qyay«v av^p * 
n^y roi ryo p^^ct* xpv<rdy Kipatrw ir«ptx<vaff. 

• Oc eingu skyldi tortyna hvarki ne monnum, nema siilft gengi \ hurt. 
Syrb. saga, p. 10. And none should they kill (tortima?) neither beast nor 
man, unless of itself it ran a-tUt. 

• Saga Hakonar goSa, cap. 16. Eyrb. saga p. 10. rautJ liorgin, reddened 
the (stone) altar, Fomald. 1, 413. Btalla lata rioSa bloSi, 1, 454. 527. 

k. 114^ rioMu bl6t$inii wtM, Fomald. sog. 1, 512. the Grk al/ia 
' mpt)fi«9, coot Ezod. 24» 8. 
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Tot9 Bi^ Tov <rrpivnw£bov awr^mtav f«/)»;pew KaTa^t^)4raa-iu 8* 
avTO^ ^ov cttI k parrjpa j(a\Kovv, oa-ov ^t/^pico^Mtu^a-i * tij((nf 

atfafiadpav, f^v ava^Sura (1} funrri^) inrefmtrifi \4/3ifTO^ 
iKeufUTo/ixi Sxaarop /ierwpiffBivra' itc toO vpoymfUbmu o^Juaro? 
^ rh» tcpofiijpa, /uurreiav rufh hrou^hno} a\ ij(pfm eaoldzon of 
the Snevi, in the life of St. Oolnmbaii: Sunt ejPbi inibt vicinn 
nationes Suerorum ; quo cum moraietiiT, et inw habitatores iUias 
loci progrederetiir, reperit eos saerifieiQm pj^animi Utom velle, 
vasque magnum, quod vulgo cujiam vocanK, quod viginti et sex 
modios amplius miinisve capiebat, cercvisici; plenum in medio hal:)e- 
bant posituni. Ad quod vir Dei accesvsit'et sciscitatur, quid de illo 
fieri vellent ? Illi aiunt : deo sue ?tVodano, quem Mercurium 
vocant alii, se velle litarc. Jonas BoM^iensis, vita Columb. (from 
the first half of the 7th cent. Mabillon ann. Bened. 2, 26). Here 
we are expressly told that the cauld?^n was filled with ale, and not 
that the l)lood of a victim was mxf jl with it ; unless the nairative 
is incomplete, it may have meant only a drink-offering. 

Usually the cauldroTi served to cook, i.e. boil, the victim's flesh ; 
it never was roasted. Thus Herodotus 4, 61 describes a boiling 
{flt€i») of the sacrifice in tiie great cauldron of the Scythians. 
From this »ethmg, according to my coigectuie, the ram was called 
miuJfBt and those who took part in the sacrifice fuBnatEtar (partakers 
of the sodden), Gutalag p. 1 08 ; the boilings, the cauldrons and pots 
of witches in later times may he connected with this.* The distri- 
hution of the pieces among die people was probably undertaken by 
a priest ; on great holidays the feast* was held there and then in 
the assembly, on other occasions each person might doubtless take 

^ * They say the Cimbri had this custom, that their women marching with 
them, were accompanied bv priestess-prophetesses, gray-haiitd, white-robed, 
with a linen scan hackled over tbe shoulder, wearing a brazen girdle, and 
Iwre-footed ; these met the priKmeis in the camp, sword in Imnd, and having 
cnmned them, led them to a l»an homa as laige as 30 amphorae (180 gals) ; 
and th^ had a ladder, which the priestesa moimte^ and atanding over the 
basin, cut the throat of each as he ^^ i handed up. With the Uood that gushed 
into the basin, they made a propliecy.' 

* The trolds too, a kind of elves, have a covp&r kettle in the Norw. saga, 
Faye 11 ; the christians lon^ believed in a SoSimmi dolium, and in a large 
cauldron in hell (chaiuliere, Meon 3, 284-5). 

' They also ate the strong broth and the fat swimming at the top. The 
heathen oifer their king Hakon, on his refusing the flesh, drecka soSfit and eta 
floHt; Saga HIkonar gWa cap. la cent Forum, sag. 10, 881. 
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his share lunne with him. That priests and people really ate the 
food, appears from a number of passages (conf. above, p. 46). The 
Capitularies 7, 405 adopt the statement in Epist. Bonif. cap. 25 
(an. 732) of a Christian * presbyter Jovi mactans, et immolatitias 
carnes vescens,' only altering it to * diis mactanti, et imrnolatitiis 
carnibus vescenti*. We may suppose that private persons were 
allowed to offer small gifts to the gods on particular occasions, and 
consume a part of them ; this the Christians called ' more gentilium 
offerre, et ad honorem daemonum comedere,' Capit. de part Sax. 20. 
It is likely also, that certain nobler parts of the animal were 
assigned to the gods, the hecui, Ivoer, heart, tongue} The head and 
skin of slaughtered game were snspended on trees in honour of 
them (see Supply 

Whole hirntojferinffs, where the animal was converted into 
ashes on the pile of wood, do not seem to have heen in use. The 
Goth. aUlfrwutB Mk 12, 33 is made merely to translate the Gk. 
oKo/eaiSTto/ia, BO the OHG. albrandopher, N. ps. 64, 2 ; and the AS. , 
hryRcgield onhred/P rommes hIdOe, CeednL 175, 6. 177, 18 is meant 
to express purely a bnrntoffering in the Jewish sense.* 

Neither were incense-offerings used ; the sweet incense of the 
cliristians was a new thing to the heathen. Ulphilas retains the 
Gk. thymiama Lu. 1, 10. 11 ; and our weih-rauch (holy-reek), 0. 
Sax. wiroc HeL 3, 22, and the OK reykelsi, Dan. rdgelse are 
formed according to christian notions (see SuppL). 

While the sacrifice of a slain animal is more sociable, more 
nniversal, and is usually offered by the collective nation or 
community ; fruit or flowers, milk or honey is what any household, 
or even an individual may give. These Jh^U-^fferings are therefore 
more solitary and paltiy ; history scarcely mentions them, but they 
have lingered the longer and more steadfastly in popular customs 
(see Snppl). 

Wlien the husbandman cuts his com, he leaves a dump of ears 
standing for the god who blessed the harvest and he adonis it with 

^ y\Snr€ra ical KoiKta (toDgne and entrails) lepeiov ^latreirpayfiivov, Plutarch, 
Phoc. 1. yXwo-o-ar rafivdv and eV nvpt jduWav, Od. 3, 332. 341. conf. De 
lingUiB usu in sacnficiia, Kitzscli ad Horn. Od. 1, 207. In the folk-tales, who- 
«?er has to kill a man or beast, w told to bring in proof the tongue or heart, 
l^parentlj as teing eminent portions. 

' SlAv.pdlUi o\Mt, to kindle au offering, Koniginh. ha. 98. 
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ribbons. To this day, at a fraift^gathering in Hdlsteizi, five or six 
apples are left hangiiig on each tree^and then the next crop wOl thrive. 
More striking examples of this enstom TriU be given later, in treat- 
ing of individual god& But, just as tame and eatable animals 
were especially available for sacrifice, so are frwU-trees (frugiferae 
arbores, Tac. Germ. 10), and grains; and at a formal transfer of 
land, boughs covered with leaves, apples or nuts are used as earnest 
of the bargain. The MHG. poet (Fundgr. II, 25) describes Cain's 
sacrifice in the words ; * eine garb er nam, er wolte sie oppheren mit 
eheren joch mit rtf/enen,' a sheaf he took, he would offer it with ears 
and eke with spikes : a formula expressing at once the upper part 
or beard (arista), and the whole ear and stalk (spica) as well. 
Under this head we also put the crovmitig of the divine image, of a 
sacred tree or a sacriificed animal with fdio/gfi or fiowers ; not the 
faintest trace of this appears in the Noise sagas, and as little in our 
oldest docmnents. From later times and surviving folk-tales I can 
. bring forwaixl a few thingSi On Ascension day the girls in more 
than one part of Gemiany twine gaHcmdi of white and red flowers, 
and hang them up in the dwellingioom or ovec the cattle in the 
stable, where they remain till replaced by fresh ones the n»t year.^ 
At the village of Questenbeig in the Harz, on the third day in 
lYliitsmitide, the lads cany an oak up the castle-hill which 
overlooks the whole district, and, when they have set it upright, 
fasten to it a large garland of branches of trees plaited together, 
and as big as a cartwlieel. Tliey all shout ' the cfieste {i.e. garhind) 
hangs,' and then they dance round the tree on the hill top both 
tree and garland are renewed every year.^ Not far from the 
Meisner mountain in Hesse stands a high precipice with a cavern 
opening under it, which goes by the name of tlie Hollow Stone. 
Into this cavern every Easter Monday the youths and maidens of 
the neighbouring villages carry nosegays^ and then draw some 
cooling water. No one will venture down, unless he has flowers 
with him.* The lands in some Hessian townships have to pay a 
htnch of mayfiowers (lilies of the valley) ev«py year for rent.* In 
all these examples^ which can easily be mnltipliedt a heathen 

^ Bragur VI. 1, 126. 

* Otman volkBsagen, pp. 128-a What is told tA the origin of liid enstom 
teems to be fiction. 

' Wigands archiv 6, 317. 

♦ Wigands archiv 6, 318. Casselsches wochenbl. 1815, p. 928^ 
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practice seems to have been tiansfened to chnstian festivals and 
ofiferaDga»^ 

As it iras a primitive and ^despread onstom at a banquet to 
set aside a part of thje^^m^ for the household gods, and particularly 
to place a dish of hriih before Berhta and Hnlda^ the gods 'were 
also invited to share the festive drink. The drinker, before taking 
any himself, wonld pour some out of his vessel for the god or house- 
sprite, as the lithimnians, when they drank beer, spilt some of it 
on the ground for their earth-goddess Zemynele.- Compare with 
this the Norwegian sagas of Thor, who appears at weddings when 
invited, and takes up and empties huge casks of ale. — I will now 
turn once more to that account ot the Suevic ale-hib (cupa) in Jonas 
(see p. 56), and use it to explain the heatlien practice of minnc- 
drinking, which is far fi'om being extinct under Christianity. Here 
also both name and custom appear common to all the Teutonic 
races. 

The Gothic man (pi. munum, pret. munda) signified I think ; 
gaman (pi. gamunum, pret. gamunda) I bethink me, I remember. 
From the same verb is derived the OHG. miwna = vdma amor, 
wwnfndn s mimSn amaxe^ to lemember a loved ona In the ON. 
language we have tiie same man, mumm, and also minm memoria, 
nUmna lecoxdari, but the secondary meaning of amor was never 
developed. 

> It was cnstomaiy to honour an absent or deceased one by 
making mention of him at the assembly or the banquet, and 

draining a goblet to his memory: this goblet, this draught was 
called in ON. erji dryckja, or again minni (erfi = funeral feast). 

At grand sacrifices and banquets the god or the gods were 
remembered, and their minni drunk: minnis-'6[ (ale), Saem. IIO** 
(opposed to ominnis ol), mMi?iw-horn, minnis-ivM (cupful), foro 
minni morg, ok skyldi horn dreckia i minni hvert (they gave many 
a m., and each had to drink a horn to the m.). urn golf ganga at 
minnom oUum, Egilss. 206. 253. mirmiol signd^ ^om, Olafs helga. 

' Beside cattle and prain, other valuables were ofTercd to particular gods 
and in special cases, as even in christian times voyagers at sea e.g., would vow 
a iUver mip to their church as a votive gift ; in Swedish folk-songs, ofTra en 
grytn af malm (vessel of metal), Arvidss. 2, 116 ; en gryta af IXanhiste tnaUm (of 
silver) Ahlqvists Oland II. 1, 214 ; also articles of clotliiiv:^, e.g. red ahoes. 

* In the Teut. languages I know of no technical term like the Gk. awivda, 
X«(|9^ Lat. libo^ for dn2ik«offerings (see Suppl.). 
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saga (ed. holm.) 113. sigiia is the German segnen to bless, eonse^ 
crata signa full 05ni, Th6p. 05iiis full, KiaiC^ full, Freys full 
diecka, Saga H&konar gd5a cap. 16.18. In the HeTrauf$s-saga cap. 
11, Thor's, 05in's and Freya's minne is drunk. At the burial of a 
king there was brought up a goblet called Bragafull (funeral toast 
cup), before whicli every one stood up, took a solemn vow, and 
emptied it, Yngl. saga cap. 40; other passages have hragarfuU, 
Siem. 146*. Fornald. sog. 1, 345. 417. 515. The goblet was also 
colled viinjiisrcig (swig, drauy^lit), Saim. 193^ After coiivei^sion 
they did not give up the custom, but drank the minne of Christ, 
Mary, and the saints : Krists minni, Michaels minni, Fomm. sog. 
1, 162. 7, 148. In the Fomm. sog. 10, 1781, St. Martin demands of 
Olaf that his minni be proposed instead of those of Thdr, OSin, and* 
the other ftses. 

The other races were just as little weaned from the praetloe; 
only where the term minne had changed its meaning, it is trans- 
lated by the Lat amor instead of memorial notably as early as in 
lintpruid, hist. 6, 7 (Mnratori 11. 1, 473), and Lhitpr. hist Ott 12: 
didboH in amorm vianm bibere. lintjpr, antapod. 2, 70 : amoris 
saluHsgue mei causa bibito. liutpr. leg. 65 : potas in amon UoH 
Johannis prsecursoris. Here the Baptist is meant, not the Evan- 
gelist ; but in the Fel. Faber evagat. 1, 148 it is distinctly the 
latter. In Eckehard casus S. Galli, Pertz 2, 84: amoreque, ut 
nioris est, osculato et epoto, laetabundi discedunt In the Kudiieb 
2, 162 : 

post poscit vinum Gerdritdis amore, quod haustum 
participat nos tres, postremo basia fingens, 
quando vale dixit post nos gemit et benedixit. 

In the so-called Liber occultus, according to the Miinchen MS.« at 

the description of a scuffle : 

hujus ad edictum nullus plus percutit ictum, 
sed per clamorem poscunt Qerirudis amorem. 

In the Peregrinus, a 13th cent. Latin poem, y. 335 (Leyser 2114) : 
et rogat ut potent sanctae Qertrudia amon, 
at possent omni prospetitate finii 

* The ISth cent, poem Von dem gelouben 1001 myt of the institation of 

the Lord's Supper, whose cup is also a drink of remembrance to Christians : 
den cof nam er mit dem wine, unde tegenU darinne ein vil guote minne, Conf. 
loving cupf Thorn's Ai<ecd. 82. 
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At Erek's departure : der "wirt neig im an den fuoz, ze hand tniog 
er im do ze heiles gewinne sant Qirtiilck minne, Er. 4015. The 
aimed champiioii 'tranc sarU Johannes iegm,* Er. 865L Hagene^ 
wfafle killing Etzel's child, saya, Nib. 1897, 3 : 

nu trinken w die nUnne unde gelten akiineges win, 
iz mac anden niht ges!n 

wan trinkt und geltet JEzeln win ; Helbl. 6, 160. 14. 86. 

Here the very word gdtm recalls the meaning it had acquired in 
connexion with eaciifidng ; conf. Schm. 2, 40. si d6 zucten di sucrt 
unde scancten eine minne (drew their swords and pouied out a in«), 
Heiz. EniBt in Hoffm. fiindgr. 1, 230, 35. minm schenken, 
Bezthold 276-7. sant Jt^mnU minne geben, Oswald 611. 1127. 
1225 (see SnppL). No donbt the same thing that was afterwards 
called 'einen eloenwein schenken'; for even in onr older speech 
ira, in denoted yerehning, reverence shown to higher and loved 
beings. 

In the Mid. Ages then, it was two saints in particular that had 
minne drunk in honour of them, John the evangelist and Gertrude. 
John is said to have drunk poisoned wine without hurt, hence 
a drink consecrated to him prevented all danger of poisoning. 
Gertrude revered John above all saints, and therefore her memory 
seems to have been linked with liis. But she was also esteemed as 
a peacemaker, and in the Latinariua metricus of a certain Andreas 
rector scholarum she is invoked : 

0 pia Gerdrudii, qnae paois commoda cndis 
bellaque condndis, nos caeli meigito India I 

A clerk prayed her daily, ' dass sie ihm schueffe herberg guot,' to 
find him lodging good; and in a IMS. of tlie 15th cent, we are 
informed : aliqui dicunt, quod quando anima egressa est, tunc prima 
nocte pemoctabit cum beata Gerdrudc, secunda nocte cum arch- 
angelis, sed tertia nocte vadit sicut diifinitum est de ea. This 
remarkable statement will be found further on to apply to Freya, 
of whom, as well as of Hulda and Berhta, Gertrude reminds us the 
more, as she was represented spinning. Both John's and Ger- 
trude's minne used especially to be drunk by parting friends, 
travellers and lovers of peace, as the passages quoted have shown. 
I know of no older testimony to Grertmde's minne (which presup- 
poses John's) than that in Bndlieb; in later centuries we find 
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plen^ of them: der bifthte^mir sant Mans aegjea, Lb. 3, 336. 
sant JohoM segen trinken, Lb. 2, 262. idi dftht an aant Johans 
minne. Lb. 2, 264. vam (to foie) mit sant Qirtr4d$ rnmnt, 
Aiugb. 33^ setz sant Jt^am ze biirgen mir, daz du komest 
gesunt herwider acliier, HatzL 191^ sant Johannm fiamm 
trinken, Altd. bl. 413. sant GertrAde minne, Cod. kolocz. 72. 
trinken sant Johannes sc(jcn und scheiden von dem lande, Morolt. 
3103. diz ist sancte Johaiis mimie, Cod. paL 364, 158. S. Johans 
segen trinken, Anshelm 3, 416. Johans segen, Fischart gesch. kl. 
Simpliciss. 2, 262.^ 

Those Suevi then, whom Columban was approaching, were pro- 
bably drinking Wmtan's minne ; Jonas relates how the saint blew 
the whole vessel to pieces and spoilt their pleasure: manifesto 
datur intelligi, diabclim in eo vase fnisse occultatum, qui per pro- 
fanum litatorem caperet animas saoiificantinm. So by Liutprand's 
devil, whose minne is drunk, ve may siq^poee a heathen god to 
have been meant gefa ]m§gja sdlda & OSni (give three tons of 
ale to OSinn), Fomm. sQg. 2, 16. (ftfa Th6r ok OSni ol, ok tigna 
fuU ftsum» ibid. 1, 280. drecka Tfadra ok 06ins» ibid. 3, 191. 
As the North made the sign of Thorns hammer, christians nsed the 
cross for the blessing (segnung) of the cup ; con£ pocukm signare, 
Walthar. 225, precisely the Norse sig?ia full, 

Minne-drinking, even as a religious rite, apparently exists to 
this day in some parts of Germany. At Otbergen, a village of 
Hildesheim, on Dec. 27 every year a clialice of wine is hallowed by 
the priest, and handed to the congregation in the church to drink 
as Johannis segen (blessing) ; it is not done in any of the neigh- 
bouring places. In Sweden and Norway we find at Candlemas a 
dricka eldbargs skal, drinking a toast (see Superst Swed. 122). 

^ Thomasius de poculo S. Johannis vulgo Johannistronk, Lips. 1675. 
Scheffers Ilaltuus p. 165. 01)erHn s. vb. Johannis minn und trunk. Schnieller 
2, 593. Hannov. mag. 1830, 171-6. Ledebura archiv 2, 189. On Gertrude 
espec, Hnyd. op St. 2, 343-6. Clignett^s bidr. 892-411. HoAn. hone belg. 
2, 41-8. Anti<ivaiiske annaler i, 313. Hanka's Bohem. ;;lo»se8 79^ 132» 
render Johannis amor by sreatd mina (holy m.). Ajid iu that Slovenic docu- 
ment, the Freysinger MS. ^Kopitara Ulagolita xxxvii, conf. xliii^ is the 
ecnnbination : da klanyaniM^ i modluiuey im i UhetH idi piyentj i obieti nashe 
im neseni (ut genuflectanius et precemur eis et honores eorum bibanius et obli- 
gationes nostras illis feraiuus); tchest ia honor, Ttfi% cultus, our old Sra ; but 
1 also find dam (fame, glory) used in the sense of minne, and in a Servian 
song (Vuk, 1 no. 94) wine is dionk ' za slave bozhye ' to the glory of God. In 
the Finnish mythology is mentioned an Ukhon in<t!jn, howl of Ukko; maya^K 
Swed. skal, stnctly scutella, potatio in memoriam vel sauitatem. 
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Kow tiiat Suevic Mfpa filled with beer (p. 75) was a hallowed 
menficMil eoMrim, like that whioh the CSimbri sent to the empeidr 
Augustus.^ Of the Scythian catddron we have already spoken, 
p. 75 ; and we know what part the cauldron plays in the H^mis- 
qviSa and at the god's judgment on the mmre of the cauldron (by 
Thor fiom giant Hymir}. Koi ought we to overlook the ON. 
proper names AtkeUU, ThdrkedU (abbrev^. Thorkel) AS. Oseytd 
(Eemble 2, 302) ; they point to kettles consecrated to the 5s and 
to nior. 

Our knowledge of heatlien antiquities will gain both by the 
study of these drinking usages which have lasted into later times, 
and also of the shapes given to haJced meats, which eitlier retained 
the actual forms of ancient idols, or were accompanied by sacrificial 
observances. A history of German cakes and bread-rolls might 
contain some unexpected disclosures. Thus the IndicuL superstitb 
26 names simiUaera de eongpwna faHna. Baked figures of animals 
seem to have represented animals that were reverenced, or the 
atttibutes of a god.' From a striking passage in the Eridthiofssaga 
(foniald. sfig. 2, 86) it appeals that the heathen at a dlsa bldt haked 
imoffu ofgod$ and mneared them with oU : ' sfttu konur vi8 eldinn 
ok bdkuOu goOin, en sumar smuiOu ok ]7eiSu dfikum/ women 
sat by the file and baked the gods, while some anouited them with 
doths. By Fri8)nofs£Eralt a baked Baldi falls mto the fire, the M 
blazes up, and the house is burnt down. According to Yoetius de 
superstit. 3, 122 on the day of Paul's conversion they placed a 
figure of straw before the hearth on which they were baking, and 
if it brought a fine bright day, they anointed it witli butter ; other- 
wise they kicked it from the hearth, smeared it with dirt, and 
threw it in the water. 

Much therefore that is not easy to explain in popular offerings 
and rites, as the colour of animals (p. 54), leading the boar round 
(p. 51), flowers (p. 58), minne-drinking (p. 59), even the shape 
of cakes, is a leminiscenoe of the sacrifices of heathenism (see 
SuppL). 

* firfff^av TO) 2<;9a<jTa> batpov rov ifpotraTov irap* (Arott Xt'jSj^ra, the most 
taered cauldron they had, t^trabo YIL 2. 

' Baking in the shape of a hoar must have been much more widely spread 
than in the North alone, see below, Fro'a boiir ; even in France they baked 
eoM6n$§u New Ym^n day, Me&L de Vac. celt 4, 489. 
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Beside prayers and sacrifices, one essential feature of the 
heathen cnltus remains to be brought out : the soUmm carrying 
about of divine images. The divinity was not to lemain rooted to 
one spot, but at various times to bestow its presence on the entire 
compass of the land (see oh. XIV). So Nerthus rode in state (in- 
vehebatuT popi]]is),and Beiecyntbiet (ch. XLII), so Fid travelled out 
in spring, so the sacred ship, the sacied plou^ vas oanied loond 
(ch. Xin Isis). The figure of the unknown Gothic god lode in its 
waggon (ch. YI). Fetching-in the Summer or May, oarrying-ont 
Winter and DeaUi, are founded on a similar view. Holda, Berhta 
and the like beings all make theur circuit at stated seasons, to the 
heathen's joy and the christian's terror; even the march of 
Wuotan's host may be so interpreU'd (conf. ch. XXXi. Frau 
Gauden). When Fru had ceased to appear, Dietrich with the ber 
(boar) and Dietrich Bern still showed themselves (cli. X. XXXT), 
or the sunargoltr (atone nieut-boar) was conveyed to the heroes' 
banquet (ch. X), and the boar led round the benches (p. 51). 
Among public legal observances, the progress of a newly elected 
king along the highways, the solemn lustration of roads, the beating 
of bounds, at which in olden times gods' images and priests can 
hardly have been wanting, are all the same kind of thing. After 
the conversion, the church permanently sanctioned such processions, 
except that the Madonna and saints' images were carried, particu- 
larly when drought, bad crops, pestilence or war had set in, so as to 
bring back rain (ch. XX), fertility of soil, healing and victory ; sacred 
images were even carried to help in putting out a fire. The IndicuL 
paganiar. XXVIII teUs ' de simiUacro quod per ccmipos portaiU,* on 
which Eccard 1, 437 gives an important passage from the manuscript 
Vita Marcsvidis (not Maresvidis) : statuimus ut annuatun secunda 
feria pentecostes patronum ecclesiae in parochiis vestris longo 
avihitu circumferentcs et doiiios vestras lustrautes, et pro gentilitio 
amharvali in lacrymis et varia devotione vos ipsos mactetis et ad 
refectioneni pauperum eleemosynam comportetis, et in liac curti 
pernoctantes super reli<|uias vigiliis et cantibus solennisetis, ut 
praedicto mane determinatum a vobis amJnium pia lustratione com- 
plentes ad monasterium cum honore debito reportetis. Confido 
autem de patroni hujus misericordia, quod sic ah ea ffyrade terrae 
mnina ubeHw pivvemaTU, et variae aeris indemerUiae cessent. The 
Boman ambarvalia were purifications of fieldsi, and sacrifices were 
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offered at the terminus publicus ; the May procession and the riding 
of fmituls and roculs duriug the period of German heathenism must 
have been very similar to them. ' On the Gabel-heath in Mecklen- 
burg the Wends as late as the 15th century walked round the 
budding com with loud cries ; Giesebrecht 1, 87. 



CHAPTER IV. 
TEMPLES. 

In our inquiiifis on the sacied dweUing-pkoes of the gods, it 
will be safest to b^gin, as before, with expressions which preceded the 
christian terms temple and church, and were supplanted by them. 

The Qothic aUu fern, translatee the Jewish-Christian notions of 
(Matt 27, o. ol. M3& 14, 58. 15, 29. Lu. 1, 9. 21. 2 Cor. 6, 
16) and Upov (Mk. 11, 11. IG. 27. 12, 35. 14, 49. Lu. 2, 27. 46. 4, 9. 
18,10.19,45. John 7, 14. 28. 8,20.59. 10,23). To the Goth 
it would be a time-hallowed word, for it shares the anomaly of 
several such nouns, forming its gen. alhs, dat cUh, instead of alh^, 
alhdi Once only, John 18, 20, gndhm stands for i€p6v ; the simple 
hus never has the sense of domus, which is rendered razn. Why 
should Ulphilas disdain to apply the heathen name to the christian 
thing, when the equally heathen templum and voo? were found 
quite inoti'ensive for christian use ? 

Possibly the same word appears even earlier ; namely in Tacitus, 
Germ. 43 : apud Xaharvalos antiquae religion is lucus ostenditur ; 
praesidet sacerdos muliebri ornatu, sed deos interpretatione romana 
Castorem, Pollucemque memoiant. £a vis imuiini, nomen Alcis ; 
nuUa simulacra, nullum peregrinae superstitionis vestigiunL Ut 
fiatres tamen, ut juvenes venerantur. — This alcis is either itself the 
nom., or a gen. of alx (as falcis of falx), which perfectly corresponds 
to the Gothic aJM, A pair of heroic brothers was worshipped, 
without any statues, in a sacred grove; the name can hardly be 
ascribed to Hum} it is the abode of the divinity that is called aJlx, 
Numen is here flke sacred wood, or even some notable tree in it* 

1 Unless it were tlat. pi. of alcus [or alca oKkt}]. A Wcndicliolz, Bohem. 
holec, which ha» been adduced, is not to the point, lor it means strictW a bald 
naked wretch, a beggar boy, Pol. golec, Rnas. gholiak. Besides, the Naharvali 
and the other Ly^ian nations can scarcely have been Slavs. 

' I am not convinced that numen can refer to the place. The plain sense 
seems to be : * the divinity has that virtue (which the Gemini have), and the 
name Alcis,' or *of Alx,' or if dat. pi., Hhe Alcac, Alci '. May not Alcis be conn, 
with oKkt] strength, safeguard, and tlie dat. oKkI pointing to a nom. aX^; *£XiCW 
I defend \ or even Caesar's alces and Pausanias's aXxtu elks \ — TiiA^fs. 
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Four or five centuries after Ulphilas, to the tribes of Upper 
Germany their word alah must have had an old-fashioned heathen- 
isli sound, but we know it was still there, preserved in composition 
with proper names of places and persons (see Suppl.) : Alaholf, 
Alahtac, Alahhilt, Alahgund, Aialitnlt ; Alahstat in pago Hassorum 
(a.d. 834), Schannat trad. fuld. uo. 404. Alalidorp in Mulahgowe 
(A.D. 856), ibid. no. 476. The names Alahstat^ Jlahdorf may have 
been borne by many places where a heathen temple, a hallowed place 
of justice, or a house of the king stood. For, not only the fannm, but 
the folk-mote, and the royal residence were legardedas conflecrated, 
or, in the langoage of the Mid. Ages, as fr6no (set apart to the 
frd, lord). Alstidi, a king^s pfak (palatium) in Thnringia often 
mentioned in Dietmar of Mersebnrg, was in OHG. alaksUH, nom. 
alahstat Among the Saxons, who were converted later, the word 
kept itself alive longer. The poet of the Heliand nses alah masc 
exactly as TTlphilas does alhs (3, 20. 22. 6,2. 14,9. 32,14. 115,9. 
15. 129, 22. 130, 19. 157, 16), seldomer godes hiU 155, 8. 130, 
18, or, that hSlaga hiU 3, 19. C;edm. 202, 22 allin (1. a/A hrilignc 
=holy temple) ; 258, 11 calhsfcrlc (palatium, aedes regia). In 
Andr. 1642 I would read ' ealde eal/isfcdas ' (delubra) for ' eolhstodas', 
conf. the proper names Eallistdn in Kemble 1, 288. 296 and Ealli- 
hmrd 1, 292 quasi stone-hard, rock-hard, wliich possibly leads us to 
the primary meaning of the word.^ Tlie word is wanting in ON. 
documeutfi^ else it must have had the form air, gen. aU, 

Of another primitive word the Gothic fragments furnish no 
example, the OHG. ivih (nemus), Diut. 1, 492' ; 0. Sax. wih masc. 
(templum), Hel. 3, 15. 17. 19. 14, 8. 115, 4. 119, 17. 127, 10. 
129, 23. 130, 17. 154 22. 169, 1 ; fridwoih, HeL 15, 19; AS. 
urih wiges, or wmSi wees, also masc : wiges (idoli), Csdm. 228, 12. 
)»isne*wig wuiVigean (hoc idolum colore), Ciedin.*228, 24 conf. 
wigweorGing (cultus idolomm), Beow. 350. weohweoiCing Cod. 
exon. 253, 14. wihgild (coitus idol), Gsedm. 227, 5. weobedd (ara), 
for weohbedd, wihbedd, Csedm. 127, 8. weos (idola), for weohas, 
God. exon. 341, 28.— 'The alternation of i and eo in the AS. indicates 
a short vowel ; and in spite of the reasons I have urged in Gramm. 1 , 
462, the same seems to he true of the OK ve, wliich in the sing., as 

' There is however a nntm Hard, the name of many hmdrng-placQB in the 
aottth of England, as Ciackuor Hard, &c— TaAN8» 
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Ve, denotes one particular god ; bat has a doable pL, namely, a masc.' 
vear dii, idola, and a neat ve loca sacra. Gutalag 6, 108. Ill : 
haita ft holt ej^abauga, k vi e]7a stafgarj^a (invocaxelooos aottomalos, 

idola aiit loca palis circumsepta) ; trOa k halt, ft haaga, vi oc staf- 

gai J?a ; lian standr i vi (stat in loco sacro). In that case we have 
here, as in alah, a term alternating between nemus, templum, fanura, 
idolum, numcn, its root being doubtless the Gothic veilia (I hallow), 
vaih, vaihum, OHG. wihu, weih, wihum, from which also comes 
the adj. veihs sacer, OHG. wih ; and we saw on p. 41 that wihan 
was applied to sacrifices and worship. In Lappish, vi is said to 
mean silva. 

Still more decisive is a third heathen word, which becomes 
specially important to our course of inquiry. The OHG. hari/e 
masc.! pL harugft, stands in the glosses botli for fanum, Hrab. 963^ 
for ddabnuD, Hiab. 959*. for lucas^ Hiab. 9G9% Jun. 212. 
Diut. 1, 495^ and for nemos, Diat 1, 492*. The last gloss, 
in foil, runs thus: 'nemos plantavit=/M flanzdta, edo (or) 
harue, edo vnk' So that harac, like 'wih, indodes on the one 
hand the notion of templom, fanom, and on the other that of wood, 
grove» locos.^ It is remarkable that the Lex Bipoar. has preserved, 
evidently from heathen times, harahus to designate a place of 
judgment, which -was originally a wood (RA. 794. 903). AS. heaty 
masc, pi. heargas (fanum), Beda 2, 13. 3, 30. Orosius 3, 9, p. 109. 
hean/iYx^ (fani tabulatum), Beow. 349. a3t hcarge, Kenible, 1, 282. 
OX. horf/r masc, pi. liorgar (delubrum, at times idolum, simulacnim)^ 
S<Tm. SG'' 42* 91" 114^ 141* ; especially worth notice is Siem. 114^ : 
horr/r hlaSinu steinom, griot at gleri or5it, roSit i nyio nauta bloGi 
(h.paven with stones, grit made smooth, reddened anew with neat's 
blood). Sometimes horg?' is coupled with ho/ (fanum, tectum), 3G* 
141*, in which case the former is the holy place amidst woods and 
rocks, the built temple, aola ; conf. ' hamarr ok horgrl Fomm S()g. 
5, 239. To both expressions belongs the notion of the place as well 

* And in one place haraf^=arae. Elsewhere tlie heathen term for altar, 

Ck |3ft)fio9, was Goth. Uuds, OHG. fiot, AS. hcod, strictly a table (p. 38) ; 
likewise the Goth, hadi, OIIG. jietti, AS. bed, hedd (lectus, p. 30) K^ta to mean 
ara, areola, fanum, conf. AS. vniihedj vxolibed, weobsdf afterwards distorted into 
weofed (ara, alture), OHG. koiapeth (godi'-bed, leetm, pulvinar templi), Graff 
3, 51 ; with which compare Brunhild's bed and the like, ul.'^o the Lat. lectister- 
nium. ' Ad altore S. Kiliani, ^uod vulgo Ucttu dicitur,' Lang reg. 1, 239. 255 
(A.D. llGO-5) ; (seeSuppl.). 
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as tliat of the numen and the image itself (see Suppl.). Haruc seems 
unconnected with the 0. Lat. haruga, ai-uga, bull of sacrifice, whence 
haruspex, aruspex. The Gk r€fX€j/o<; however also means the sacred 
grove, II. 8, 48. 23, 148. rifievo^: rdfiov, 11. 20, 184. 

Lastly, synonymous with haruc is the OIIG. 79a ro, gen. parawes, 
AS. hmro, gen. bearwes, which betoken lucus^ and arbor, a sacred 
grove or a tree; aet bearwe, Kemble. 1, 255. ON. barr (arbor), 
Stem. 109*; barri (nemus) SQ^ 87*. qui ad aras 8aciificat=do za 
^istDoparawe (aLzathemo we) ploazit, Diut. 1, 150; aia, or latlier 
the pL arae, here stands for templum (see Suppl ). 

Temple til en means ii\aowood. What we figure to ourselves as 
a built and walled house, resolves itself, the farther back we go, 
into a holy- place untouched by human hand, embowered and 
shut in by self-grown trees. There .dwells the deity, veiling his 
form in rustling foliage <tf the boughs; there is the spot where 
the hunter has to present to him the game he has killed, and the 
herdsmen his horses and oxen and rams. 

What a writer of the second century says on the cultns of the 
Celts, will hold good of the Teutonic and aU the kindred nations : 
KeXrot ai^ovac fiev Aia, wyaXfia 8e Ai6<i kcKtikov V'^Xt) 5/)W9, 
Maximus Tyrius (diss. 8, ed. Keiske 1, 142). Coni2)are Lasicz. 46 : 
deos ncmora incolere persuasum habent (Samogitae). Habitarunt 
di quoq\ie sijlvas (Haupts zeitschr. 1, 138). 

I am not maintaining that this forest-worship exhausts all the 
conceptions our ancestors had formed of deity and its dwelling- 
place ; it was only the principal one. Here and there a god may 
haunt a mountain-top, a cave of the rock, a river ; hut the grand 
general worship of the people has its seat in the y/wfi. And no- 
where could it have found a worthier (see Suppl ). 

At a time when rude beginnings were all that there was of the 
builder^s art^ the human mind must have been roused to a higher 
devotion by the sight of tofty trees under an open sky, than it could 
feel inside the stunted structures reared by unskilful hands. When 
long afterwards the architecture peculiar to the Teutons readied its 

1 To the Lat IOcm voiild correspond a Goth, lauhs, and this is confirmed 
Ijj the OHG. I6h, AS. Mih. The Engl fea, fey has acquired the meaning 
3 meadow, fiel(i ; also the Slav, lug, Boh. lutz, is at once grove, glado, and 
meadow. Not only the wood, but wooded meadows were sacred to gods (see 
Sapph). 
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perf ection, did it nofc in its boldest cieatioiiB still aim at lepioducing 
the soaring trees of the forest! Would not the abortion of 
miserably carved or chiselled images lag far behind the form of the 
god whidi the youthful imagination of antiquity pictared to itself, 
throned on the bowery summit of a sacred tree ? In the sweep 
and under Hie shade^ of primeval forests, the soul of man found 
itself filled with the nearness of sovran deities. The mighty 
influence that a forest life had from the first on the whole being 
of our nation, is attested by the * march-fellowships ; ' 7/iarJca, the 
word from wliich they took their name, denoted first a forest, and 
afterwards a boundary. 

The earliest testimonies to the forest-cultus of the Germans are 
furnished by Tacitus. Germ. 9 ; ceterum nee cohibere parietibus 
deos, neque in ullam humani oris speciem adsimulare ex magni- 
tudine coelestium arbitrantur. Litcos ac nemora eonaecrant, deorum- 
que nominibus adpellant secretum illud quod sola reverentia vident.^ 
Germ. 39, of the Senmones; Stato tempore in silvam anguriis 
patrum et prisea fornUdme aacram* omnes ejusdem sanguinis 
populi legationibus ooennt est et alia luco revemUia, nemo nisi 
vinculo ligatus ingreditur, nt minor et potestatem numinis prae se 
ferens. si forte prolapsus est^ attolli et insuigere baud ndtum : 
per humum evolvnntur> cap. 40 : est in insula oceani eastum 

1 Waldes hUo, hlea (mnbia, tunbraculmn), Hel. 33, 22. 73, 23. AS. hleo, 
ON. kite, OHO. liioa, Graff 2, 296, MHG. lie, liewe. 

' Ruodolf of FuUl (t B63) has incorporated the whole passage, vnth. a few 
alteratious, iu his treatifse De translatione Aiexaudri (Pertz 2, 675), perhara 
iirom Bome intmnediate eoiiTce. Tacitas's words miut he taken as w&y atano. 
In his Jay Germany posse-sscd no masters who could build temples or chisel 
statues ; so the grove was tlie dwelling' of the gods, and a sacred sjaubol did 
instead of a statue. Moser § 30 takes the ixus.<iige to mean, that the divinity 
common to the whole nation was worshipped unseen, so aa not to give one dis- 
trict the advantfige of possessing the tcnijtle ; but that separate gods did have 
their images made. This view is too political, and also ill-suited to the isolation, 
of tribes in those times. No doubt, a region which included a god's hill would 
acquire the more renown and siicredne-^s, aa spots like Rhetra and Loreto did 
from containing the Slavic sanctuary or a Madonna : that did not i)reveTit the 
same worship from obtaining seats elsewhere. With the words ol Tacitus 
compare what he says in Hist 2, 7"^ : t Judueam inter Syriamque Cannelus, 
ita vocant montera denmque, nec siniulucrum deo aut templum, sic tradidere 
nmjores, ara tontum et reverentia ; and in DiaL de Orat 12 : nemoia vero et 
Inci et Moretum ipsum. In Tadtna secretum ss seo^us, seclusion, not arcanmn. 

' This hexameter is not a quotation, it is the author's own. 

* Whoever is engaged in a holy office, and stands in the presence and pre- 
cincts of the god, must not stumble, and if he falls to the ground, he forl'eits 
his jttivilege. So he who in holy combat sinks to the ^rth, may not set 
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nemm, dicatumqiie in eo vehicolnm Teste contectoiiL cap. 43 : 
apud Kaharvalos anUquae rdigioniU lucua ostenditor . . . 
numiiii nomen AleU, ntdla smralaoTa. cap 7 : effigies et signa (m, 
efiOgiata signa) quaedam detiactae lucU in proeUnm f enint ; with 
which connect a passage in Hist. 4 22: inde deprompt» m^vm 
ltiei$qaB ferarum imagines, ut cuique genti iniie proelium mos est 
Ann. 2, 12: Caesar transgressus Visurgim indicio perfugae 
cognoscit delectum ab Anninio locum pugnae, convenisse et 
alias nationes in silvam Ilerculi sctcram. Ann. 4, 73 : mox 
conpertum a transfugis, nongentos liunianoruni apud lucum, 
quern Badiiliennae vocaut, pugna in posterum extracta con- 
fectos ; though it does not appear that this grove was a con- 
secrated one.^ Ann. 1, 61 : lucis propinquis harbarac arae, apud 
quas tribunos mactaverant ; conf. 2, 25 : propinquo luco dcfossam 
Varianae legionis aquilam modico praeaidio servaii. Hist 4, 14 : 
Civilis piimores gentis . . . sacinim in nemus vocatos. Tliese 
expressions can he matched by others from Claudian three 
centoiies later, Cons. Stilich. 1, 288 : 

Ut procul Heroyniae per vasta silentia silvae 
venaii tuto liceat^ ZiMosque vetusta 
religione traces, et roftom nttmtnw vhmUlt 
Imhariei nostrae feriant impnne hipennes. 
De hello Get 645: 

Hortaniis his adde (20oa. Non somnia nobis, 
nec yohicres, sed dam pslam vox edUa lueo est s 
* Tumpe omnes, Alarice, moras ! ' 
It is not pure nature- worsliip that we are told of here ; but Tacitus 
could have had no eye for the ' mores Gernianoruni; if their most 
essential feature had escaped him. Gods dwell in these groves ; no 
images (simuhicra, in human form) are mentioned by name as being 
set up, no temple walls are reared.^ But sacred vessels and altars 

hiiniiftlf on liis legs, bat miufe fbuah the fight on his knees, Daiiske viser 1,115; 
eo in certain places a stranger's carriage, if overtumt'd, Tiiust not he set upright 
again, RA. 554. What is fabled oi an idol called Sompar at Gurlitz (neue 
lausitz. monafMelir. 1805, p. 1-18) has evidently been span out of this passage 
in Tuc. ; the SemTiniics an^ placed in the Lausitz country, as they had been 
previoanly by Aveutin (Frankf. 1580| p. 2,1^)^ who only puts a king Schwab in 
the place of Sompar. 

^ Baduhenna, perhaps the name of a place, like Ardnenna. MODenhoff 
adds Badvinna, Patunna (Haupta zeitschr. 9, 241). 

* firissonius de r^;no Pers. 2, 28 ; ' Persae diis suis nulla templa vel altaria 
eonatitmin^ nulla simulacra ' ; after Hoodot 1, 131, 
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stand in the forest, heads of animala (ferarum imagines) hang on 
the boughs of trees. There divine worship is perfoimed and 
saciifioe offered, there is the folk-mote and the Bamzo, everywhero a 
saerad awe and reminifloenee of antiquity. Have not we here 
alak, vrih, paro, harw faithfully portrayed ? How could such 
technical tenus, unless they described an organized national 
worship presided over by priests, have sprung up in tiie language, 
andMyedl 

During many centuries, down to the inlxodnction of Christianity, 
this custom endured, of yeneiating deity in sacred woods and trees. 

I will here insert the detailed narrative given by Wilibald 
(t 786) in the Vita Bonifacii (Canisius II. 1, 242. Pertz 2, 343) of 
the holy oak of Geisuiar (on the Edder, near Fritzlar in Hesse).^ 
Tlie event falls between the yeai-s 725 and 731. Is autem (Boni- 
facius) ... ad obsessas ante ca Ilessorum metas cum consensu 
Carli ducis {i.e. of Cliarles Martel) rediit. turn vero Hessorum jam 
multi catholica fide subditi ac septiformis spiritus gratia coiifirniati 
manus impositionem acccperunt, et alii quidem, nondum animo 
oonfortati, intemeratae fidei documenta integre perdpere renuerunt, 
alii etiam linguis et faucibus clanculo, alii vero aperte saerificdbant, 
alii vero auspicia et diyinationes, praestigia atque incantationes 
^occulte, alii quidem manifesto ezeicebant^ alii quippe auspicia et 
auguiia intendebant, diveisoeque $aer\fiaindi rUus incoluerunt^ alii 
etiam, quibus mens senior inerat^ onmi abjecta gentilitatis pio- 
phanatione nihil horum conuniserunt quorum consultu atque 
consilio arhormn quandam mirae ntagnUudmU, quaepriseo JPoffan- 
voeabulo appeUatur rdbw Jovia, in loco, qui dicitur Gaesmere, 
senris Dei secum astantibus^ sucddere tentavit cumque mentb 
oonstantia confortatos arborem suoddisset, magna quippe aderat 
copia Paganorum, qui et inimicum deorum sworum intra se diligen- 
tissime devotcibant, sed ad modicum quidem arbore praecisa 
confestim ivniunsa rohoris moles, divino desuper llatu exagitata, 
palmitum confracto culmine, corruit, et quasi superi nutus solatio 
in quatuor etiam partes disrupta est, et quatuor ingeiitis magnitu- 
dinis aequali longitudine trunci, absque fratrum labore astantium 
apparuerunt. quo viso prius devotantos Pagani etiam versa vice 
benediotionem Domino^ piifltina al:gecta maledictione, credentes 

I AdiortvaccoimtoCtlMniiieiatheaiuialiitS^ 13^ 
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leddiderant Tvaiia autem smunias sttnetitatis antistes oonsilio inito 
com fratnbna ex sapiadictae flxbom mateiia ^) oitttoriiim oonstrozit, 
iUndqua in honove S. Petri apostoli dedioavit From that time 
dmstianity had in this pkce a seat in Heaae ; hard by was the 
andent capital of the nation, 'Mattium (Marbnig), id genti caputs' 
Tao. Ann. 1, 56 ; which oontinned in tiie Hid. Ages to be the chief 
seat of goyemment According to Landau, the oak and the chinch 
built out of it stood on the dte of St. Petei^a chuich at Ititdar. 
The whole region is well wooded (see SuppL). 

Not unsimilar are some passages contained in the Vita S. 
Amandi (f 674), on the wood and tree worship of the northern 
Franks: Acta Bened. sec. 2. p. 714, 715, 718) : Amandus audivit 
pagum esse, cui vocabulum Gandavura, cujus loci habitatores ini- 
quitas diaboli eo circumquaque laqueis veliementer irretivit, ut 
incolae t^rrae illius, relicto deo, arhores et ligna pro deo colerent, 
atque fana vel idola adorarent. — Ubi fana destruebantur, statim 
monasteria aut ecclesiaa construebat — ^Amandus in pago belvacense 
verbum domini dum praedicaret^ pervenit ad quendam locum, cui 
vocabulum eat Eossonto juzta Aronnam fluvium . . . respondit 
iUa» quod non ob aliam causam ei ipsa coecitas evenisset, nisi quod 
€wgwria yd Ooila semper coluerat insuper oetendit ei locum, in 
quo ptaedictum idolum adoiaie consueyerat, scilicet anhonm, gwu 
erai damoni dedUata . . . ' nunc igitur acdpe secuiim ethane 
n^Sandam af^ormn quantocius snccideie festina*. 

Among the Saxons and Frisians the yeneiation of groyes lasted 
much longer. At the beginning of the 11th centuiy, Inshop Unwan 
of Bremen (cont Adam. Brem. 2, 33) had all such woods cot down 
among the remoter inhabitants of his diocese : hicos in episcopatu 
suo, in quibus paludicolae regionis illius eiTore vderi cum profes- 
sione falsa christianitatis immoldhant, succidit; Vita Meinwerci, 
cap- 22. Of the holy ti-ee in the Old Saxon InninsM I will treat 
in ch. VI. Several districts of Lower Saxony and Westphalia 
have until quite recent times preserved vestiges of holy oaJcs, to 
which the people paid a half heathen half christian homage. Thus, 
in the principality of Minden, on Easter Sunday, the young people 
of both sexes used with loud cries of joy to dance a reigen (rig, 

^ Other MS. have ' mole ' or ' met alio A brazen image on the oak is not 
to be thought of, as such a thing would liave been alluded to iu what precedes 
or foUowB. 
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clrciilar dance) xound an old oak?- In a thicket near the village of 
Wonneln, Paderbom, standa a hdy oak, to which the inhabitanta 
of Wonneln and Calenbexg atill inake a solemn piocession eveiy 
year.* 

I am inclined to trace back to heathenism the proper name of 
Holy Wood 80 common in nearly all parts of Germany, It is not 

likely that from a cliristian church situated in a wood, the wood 
itself would be named holy ; and in such forests, as a rule, there is 
not a cluirch to be found. Still less can the name be explained by 
the royal ban-forests of the Mid. Ac^es; on tlie contrary, these 
forests themselves appear to have sprung out of lieatlien groves, 
and the king's right seems to have taken the place of the cultus 
which first withdrew tlie holy wood from the common use of the 
people. In such foiests too there used to be sanctuaries for crimi- 
nals, EA. 886-9. 

An old account of a battle between Franks and Saxons at 
Notteln in the year 779 (Pertz 2, 377) informs us, that a badly 
wounded Saxon had himself secretly conyeyed from his castle into a 
holy wood : Hie veio (Luibertus) magno cum meroie se in castrum 
recepit Ex quo post aliquot dies mulier ^grotom humeris dam in 
sylvam Sytheri, quao fuU (hesfoffum ioera, nocte portavit. Ynlneia 
ibidem lavans, exteirita damore efiyigit TTbi multa lamentatiene 
animam expiravit The strange expression thegath<m is explained 
by T* ar/oB6v (the good), a name for the highest divinity (summns 
et princeps omnium deomm), which the chronicler borrowed from 
Macrobius's somn. Scip. 1, 2, and may have chosen purposely, to 
avoid naming a well-known heathen god (see SuppL). Sytheri, 
the name of the wood, seems to be the same as Sunderi (southern), 
a name given to forests in more than one district, e.g. a Sundernhart 
in Franconia (Ilufei-s urk. p. 308). Did this heathen hope for heal- 
ing on the sacred soil ? or did he wish to die tliere ? 

The forest called Dat hillige holt is mentioned by a document 
in Kindlinger's Miinst. beitr. 3, 638. In the county of Hoya there 
stood a HeiHgen-loh (Pertz 2, 362). A long list of Alsatian 
docum3nt8 in Schopflin allude to the holy forest near Hagenau; no. 
218 (a.d. 1065) : cum foresto heUig&tforst nominato in comitatu 
Gerhardi comitis in pago NortGOW& no. 238 (1106): in qrlva 

1 Weddigen's westphal. mag. 3, 712. 
* Spilckem beiti^e 2, 121. 
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heiligrfoni, no, 273 (1143) : piaedium Loubach In saero nmon 
situin. na 297 (1158) : utantnr pascuis in sacra silva. na 317 
(1175) : in tUva uura, no. 402 (1215) : in BocragUm, no. 800 (1292) 
con^entmn in kdnigesbrticken in heUigeitfonf, no. 829 (1304) 
nemns nostrum et imperii dictum hgiUffvora. no. 851 (1310) 
pecoia in foresta nostra, quae dicitur der heilige forst, pascere et 
tenere. na 1076 (1356) : porcos temi^ore glandUum nutriendos in 
sUva sxbcra. The alternating words * foist, silva, nemus/ aie.enough 
to flihov the significance of the term. The name of the well-known 
Z>neMte& (Drieichabi) is probably to be explained by the heathen 
worship of three oaks ; a royal ban-forest existed there a long time, 
and its charter (I, 498) is one of the most priiiiitivc. 

The express allusion to Thuvingia and Saxony is remarkable in 
the following lines of a poem that seems to have been composed 
soou after the year 1200, lieinh. i\ 302 ; the wolf sees a goat on a 
tree, and exclaims : 

ich sihe ein obez hangen^ I see a fruit hanging, 

ez habe h^r ode boist ; That it has hair or bristlea; 

in einem heUigm vorste In any holy forest 

ze Duringen noch ze Sachsen Of Thuringia nor of Saxony 

enknnde uilit gewahsen There could not grow 

bezzer obez td rise. Better fruit on bough. 

The allusion is surely to sacrificed animals, or firstfruits of the 
chase, hung up on the trees of a sacred wood ? Either the story is 
based on a mors ancient original, or may not the poet have heard 
tell firom somewhere of heathenish doings going on in his own day 
among Saxons and Thuringians ? (see Suppl.). 

And in other poems of the Mid. Ages the sacredness of tiie 
ancient forests still exerts an after-influence. In Alex. 6193 we 
read * der edele wait frdne ' ; and we have inklings now and again, 
if not of sacrifices offered to sacred trees, yet of a lasting indestruc- 
tible awe, and the fancy that ghostly beings haunt particular trees. 
Thus, in Ls. 2, 575, misfortune, like a demon, sat on a tree; and in 
Altd. w. 3, 161 it is said of a Jwllow tree: 

da siut heiligen inne, There are saints in tliere, 

die hoerent aller liute bet.^ That hear all people's prayers 

(see Suppl.). 

^ PlEom the noHan cf a forest temple the traiiBitioik is easj to paying divine 
hononn to a angle tiee. Featus has : deMmm fustas dehlnatus (staff with 
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Still more unmistakably doea this forest cultiis prevail in tlie 
North, protected by the longer duration of heathenism. The great 
sacrifice at I^dera described by Dietmax (see p. 48) was performed 
in the island which, from its eyen now magnificent beech-woods, 
boi© the name of Scclundr, sea-grove, and was the finest grove in all 
Scandinavia. The Swedes in like manner solemnized their festival 
of sacrifice in a grove neai Upsala ; Adam of Bremen says of the 
animals sacrificed: Corpoia snspenduntur in huym qni proximns 
est templo; is enim Incus tarn meer est gentibu^* ut singulae 
arbom ejus ez morte vel tabo immolatomm dvwnae ciedantm^ Of 
HlSlSr HeiSieksson we are told in the Herraiaisaga eap> 16 
(fomald. sog. 1, 491), that he was bom with arms and hone in the 
July wood (& mdrk hinni helgu). In the grove Gleuishmdr a bird 
sits on the boughs and demands mer\fiee8, a temple and gold-homed 
cows, Ssem. 140-1. The sacred trees of the Edda^ YggdratU and 
Mmameid^t Ssem. 109% hardly need reminding ct 

Lastly, the agreement of the Slav, Prussian, Finnish and Celtic 

paganisms throws light upon our own, and tends to confirm it. 
Dietmar of ]\Ierseburg (Pertz 5, 812) aftirms of the heathen temple 
at Riedegost : quam undique sylva ab incolis intacta et venerdbilis 
circuindiit mtujiia; (ibid. 81G) he relates how his ancestor Wibert 
about the year 1008 rooted up a grove of the Slavs : Incum Zuti- 
bure dictum, ab accolis ut ckuvi in omnibus honoratum, et ab aevo 
antiquo nunquam violatum, radicitus erueus, sancto niartyri 
Eomauo in eo ecclesiam coiistruxit. Zutibure is for Sveti bor = 
holy forest, from bor (fir), pine-barreu ; a Merseburg document of 
1012 already mentions an ' ecclesia in Scutibure,' Zeit.sclir. f. 
archivkunde, 1, 162, An ON. saga (Fornm sog. 11, 382) names a 
bldtlundr (sacrificial grove) at Strsbla, called Boku. Helmold 1, 1 
says of the Slavs : usque hodie profecto inter illos, cum cetera 

bark peeled off) quem venerabantur pro deo. Names given to particular trees 
are at the same time names of goddesses, eg, ON. Emi OnL It is worthy of 
notice, that the Iieathen idea of divine figniea on trees has eiept into christian 

l^ends, 80 deeply rooted was tree worship among the people. I refer doubters 
to the story ol the Tjrolese image of grace, wnich srew up in a forest tree 
(Deutsche sagen, no. 348). In Osnnthiayon find Hadonna iBigaies fixed on the 
trees in gloomy groves (Sartoris reise 2, 1G5). Of like import seem to be the 
descriptions of wonderful maidens sitting inside hollow trees, or perched on the 
Inm^'hs (Marienkind, hausmarchen no. 3. Romance de la infantina, see eh. 
XV L). Madonna in the wood, Mar. legoid. 177. Many oaki irldi M**l«nw 
in Nonnandy, Boeqnet 196-7. 
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omnia oommutiia sint cum nostris, solus prohibetur accessus lueomm 
ao fontium, quos autumant poUui christianorum access u. A song 
iti the Koniginhof MS. p. 72 speaks of the f^ove {hain, Boh. hai, 
hag, Pol. gay, Sloven, gaj ; conf. gaius, gahajus, Lex Eoth. 324, 
kalieiiis, Lex Bajuv. 21, C) from which the christians scared away 
the holy sparrow.^ The Esth. sallo, Finn, salo means a holy wood, 
especially a meadow with thick underwood ; the national god Thara- 
pila is described by Henry the Letton (ad. ann. 1219): in confinio 
Wironiae erat mom et silva pidcherrima, in quo dicebant indigenae 
magnum deum Osiliensium natum qui Tliarapila- vocatur, et de 
loco illo in Osiliam volasse, — in the form of a bird ? (see Suppl.). 
To the Old Prussians, Romove was the most sacred spot in the land, 
and a seat of the gods ; there stood their images on a holy oak hung 
with cloths. No unconsecrated person was allowed to set foot in 
the forest, no tree to be felled, not a bough to be injured, not a 
beast to be slain. Tliere were many such sacred groves in other 
parts of Prussia and Lithuania.^ 

The Vita Sw Grennani AutisiodorensiB (b. 378, d. 448) written 
by Gonstantius as early as 473 contains a striking naRative of a 
peartru which stood in the middle of Anxene and was honoured 
by the heathen.* As the Buigundians did not enter Gaul till the 
beginning of the 5th centuiy, there is not likely to be a mixture in 
it of Qennan tiadition. But even if the story is purely Celtic, it 
deserra a place here, because it shows how widely the custom 
prevailed of hanging the heads of sacrificial beasts on trees * Eo 
tempore (before 400) territorium Autisiodorensis urbis visitatione 
propria gubernabat Geriiianus. Cui mos erat tirunculoruiii potius 
industriis indulgere, quam christianae religioni operam dare, is 
ergo assidue venatui invigilans ferarum copiam insidiis atque artis 
strenuitate freq^uentissime capiebat. Erat autem arbor p,ru8 in 

' Brzetislsr banit down the heathen groves and trees of the BoliGmians in 
1093, Pelzel 1, 76. Tlic Poles called a sacred grove rok and uroczysko, coiif. 
Kuss. roshtcha, grove [root rek rok = fari, fatum ; loshtcha is from rosti, rasti 
= £rrow]. On threat of hostile invasion, they cut rods (vide) from the grove, 
and sent them round to summon their nei^^hboure. Mickiewicz 1, 56. 

3 Couf. Turupid in Fo33im. aog. 11, 3d5; but on Slav nations conf. Schief* 
ner on Gastrin 329. 

• Job. Voigts gesch. Preussens 1, 695—597. 

* Acta sanctor. Bolland. July 31, p. 202 ; conf. Lefjenda auren, cap. 102. 

> Huic (Marti) praedae primoidia vovebautur, huic truncu su^ndebantiw 
acuviae, Joruandes cap. & 
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urhe media, amfladtato gratiBsmia : ad eujvB lavMueidM firanm ab 
60 deprehensamm capita pio admiratione venationis mmiae depen- 
deharU. Quem Celebris ejusdem civitatis Amator episcopus his 

frequens compellebat cloquiis : ' desine, quaeso, vir honoratoruiii 
splendidissime, haec jociilaria, quae Christiaiiis offensa, Paganis vero 
imitanda sunt, exercere. hoc opus idololatriae cultura est, non chris- 
tianai elei^^antissiiiiac disciplinae.* Et licet hoc indesiueuter vir deo 
dignus perageret, iile taincn nullo iiiodo adnionenti se adquiescere 
voluit aut obedire. vir auteiii domini iterum atque iteruin eum horta- 
batur, ut non solum a consuetudine male arrepta discederet, verum 
etiam et ipsam arharem, ne Christiaiiis offendiculum esset^ radici- 
tus exstirparct. sed iUe nullatenus aurem placidam applicare voluit 
admonenti. In higus ergo persuasionis tempore quodam die Ger- 
manus ez urbe in praedia sui juris discessit tunc beatus Amator 
opportunitatem oppenena sacriUgam arhorem cum caudioibus ab- 
scidit, et ne aliqua ejus ineredulis esset memoiia igni ooncreman- 
dam illico deputavit. oseUla^) vero, quae tanquam tropbaea cujus- 
dam certaminis umbram dependentia ostentabant^ longius a civitatis 
tennims projici praecipit. Protinns vero fama gressus suos ad 
aures Germani retorquens, dictis animum incendit, atque iram suis 
suasionibus exaggerans ferocem effecit, ita ut oblitus sanctae 
religion is, cujus jam fuerat ritu atque munere insignitus, mortem 
beatissimo viro minitaret. 

A poem of Ilerricus composed about 876 gives a fuller descrip- 
tion of the idolatrous peartree : 

altoque et lato stabat gratissima quondam 
urbe jHfitf media, populo spectabilis omni ; 
non quia pendentum flavebat honore pirorum, 
neo quia peipetuae vernabat muneie fiondis: 

^ Virg. Georg. 2, 388 : tibique (Bacche) oscilla ex alta suapenduut mollia 
pinu. In the stoiy, however, it is not masks that are hung up, but real heads 
of beasts; are the ferarum imagines in Tac Hist 4, 22 necessarily images ? 
Does oscilla mean capita oscillantia ? It appears that when they liunfr np the 
heads, theypropped open, the mouth with a stick, conf. Isengr. 645. Reinardus 
3, 293 (see Suppl.). Nailinf? Wids of prey to the gate of a hxag or bam is well 
known, and is practised to this day. Hanging up horses' heads was mentioned 
on p. 47. The Grimni-smal 10 tells us, in 05in s mansion there hung a loolj 
ouinde the door, and over that an eagle ; were these mere simulacra and insignia f 
Witechind says, the Saxons, when sacrificing, set up an eagle over the gate : Ad 
orientalem portam ponnnt nquilara, aramqne Victoriaeconstruentes ; this eagle 
seems to have been her emblem. A dog hung up over the threshold is aUo 
mentioned. Lex. Alam. 102, 
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Bed deprcnsarum passim capita alta ftraru/m 
arboris obscoenac patulis Imercntia ramis 
praebebant vano plausum R]>ectacula vulgo. 
horrebaiit illic trepidi ramalia cervi 
et diruni frcndeiitis apri, fera spicula, dentes, 
acribus exitium meditantes forte molossis. 
tuno quoque sic variis arbos induta tropaeis 
fdndebat rudibos lasciTi semina risus. 

It was not the laughter of the multitude that offended the diristian 

priests ; they saw in the practice a performance, however degene- 
rate and dimmed, of heathen sacriUces.^ 

Thus far we have dwelt on the evidences which go to prove 
that the oldest worahip of our ancestors was connected with sacred 
forests and trees. 

At the same time it cannot be doubted, that even in the earliest 
times there were temples hiUt for single deities, and perhaps rude 
images set up inside them. In the lapse of centuries the old forest 
worship may have declined and been superseded by the structure 
of temples, more with some populations and less with others. In 
faot^ we come across a good many statements so indefinite or incom^ 
jdete, that it is impossible to gather from them with any certainty 
whether the expressions used betoken the ancient cultus or one 
departing from it 

The most weighty and significant passage s relating to this part 
of the subject seem to be the following (see Suppl.) : 

Tac. Germ. 40 describes the sacred grove and the worship of 
Mother Earth ; when the priest in festival time lias carried the 
goddess round among the people, he restores her to her sanctuary : 
satiatam conversatione mortalium deam temjdo reddit. 

Tac. ann. 1, 51 : Caesar avidas legioiies, quo latior populatio 
foret, quatuor in cuneos dispertit, quinquagiuta millium spatium 
ferro flammisque pervastat; non sexus, non aetas miserationem 

' St. T^cnedict found at Montecassino vetustissimmn fanum, in quo ex 
antiquo more gentilium a stulto nisticano popiilo Apollo colebatur, circumquaque 
enim in cultum daemoniorum luci mccreverant, in quibus adhuc eodeni tempore 
infidelium insana nmltitiido sacrificiis sacrilegis insudabat Oreg. Mag. diulogi 
2, 8. These were not Qenoiin heathens, but it piOTes the eustom to have beoi 
the more uuiversal. 
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attulit: profana simul et sacraj et cdeberrimum illis gentibus 
templum, quod Tanfanae^ vocabant, solo aequantur. The nation to 
which this temple belonged were the Marsi and perhaps some 
neighbouring ones (see Suppl.). 

Vita S. Eugendi abhatis Jurensis (i* circ. 510), auctore monacho 
Condatescensi ipsius discipulo (in Actis sanctor, Bolland. Jan. 1, p. 
50, and in Mabillon, acta Ben. sec. 1, p. 570) : Sanctus igitur 
famulus Christi Eugendus, sicut beatonim patrum Eomani et 
Lupicini in religione disci pulus, ita etiam natalibus ac provincia 
extitit indigcna atque concivis. ortus nempe est hand longe a vico 
cui veiiLsta ^paganiias ob celebritatem daasuiauique fortissimam 
svperstUiOsissimi templi Gallica lingua Isamodori, id est, feiiei ostii 
indidit Domen : quo nunc quoque in loco, delvhris ex parte jam 
dirutis, sacratissime micant coelestis regni culmina dicata Christi- 
colis; atque inibi pater sanctissimae prolis judicio pontificali 
plebisqne testimonio extitit in piesbyterii dignitate saceidos. If 
Eugendus waa bom about the middle of tbe 5th oentuiy, and his 
father already was a priest of the christian church which had been 
elected on the site of the heathen temple, heathenism can at the 
latest have lingered there only in the earlier half of that century, 
at whose commencement the West Goths passed through Italy into 
Oaul QaUim lingua here seems to be the German spoken by the 
invadii^ nations, in contradistmction to the Bomana; the name of 
the place is almost pure Gothic, eisamadaiiri, still more exactly it 
might be Burgundian, Isamodori.* Had either West Goths or 
Buigundians, or perhaps even some Alamanns that had penetrated 
so far, founded the temple in the fastnesses and defiles of the Jura?* 
The name is well suited to the strengtli of the position and of the 
building, which the christians in part retained (see Suppl.). 

A Constitutio Childeberti I of about 554 (Pertz 3, 1) contains 
the following : Praecipientes, ut quicunque admoniti de agro suo, 
ubicumque fuerint mnulacra constincta vel idola daemoni dedicata 

* An infleription foimd in Neapolitan territory, but supposed by OrelH 
2053 to have been made by Ligoriiifl, has ' Tamfanae sacmm ^ (Gmlii inscript. 
Mill 1(1. p. Iv. 11, (le Wal p. 188^ ; the word is certainly Getiuan,and formed luce 
Hludaiia, iSigana (Sequaua), Liutuna (Lugdunum), Bibana (Havenna), &c 

' Yet the Celtic fonns also are not far removed, Ir. iaxan, WeL haiam. 
Armor, nam (ferrum) ; Ir. doias, Wei. dor (porta) : haeamdor «= inm gate, 
qaoted in Davies's Brit. Mythol. pp. 120, TifjO. 

' Frontier mountoin.s held sacred and made places of sacrifice by some 
nations ; Bitten erdknnde 1, aufl. 2, 79. toL 903. 
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ab hoTTiinibus, factum non statim abjecerint vel sacerdotibus haec 
destriieiitibus prohibiieriiit, datis fidejussoiibus non aliter discedant 
nisi in nostris obtutibus praesententun 

Vita S. Eadegundis (f 587) the wife of Clotaire, composed by a 
contemporary nun Baudonivia (acta Bened. sec. 1, p. 327) : Dum 
iter ageret (Eadegundis) seculari pompa se eoraitante, interjecta 
longinquitate terras ac spatio, fanum quod a Francis eoUbatur in 
itinera beatae reginae quantum miliaiio imo proximum erat. hoc 
ilia audiens jnssit famulis fanum igne comburi, iniqnmn judicans 
Deum ooeM contemni et diabolica machinamenta venerari. Hoc 
audientes Franci universa multitude cum gladiis et fustibus vel 
omni firemitu conabantur defendeie. sancta veio regina immobilis 
peiseverans et Cfaiistum in pectore gestans^ equum quern sedebat 
. in antea (ie. ulterius) non movit anteqoam et fanum peruroretur 
et ipsa oiante inter se populi paoem finnarent The situation of 
the temple she destroyed I do not ventnie to determine; Bad^nd 
was journeying from Thuiingia to France, and somewhere on that 
line, not fax from the Bhine, the fanum may be looked for. 

6r^ Tur. yitae patrum 6 : Eunte rege (Theoderico) in Agrip- 
pinam nrbem, et ipse (S. Grallus) simul abiit. erat autem ibi fanum 
qnoddam dirasis ornament rdiertum, in quo barbaris (L Barbaras) 
opima Kbamina exbibens usque ad vomitum cibo potuque repleba- 
tur. ibi et simulacra ut deum adarans, membra, secundum quod 
unumquemque dolor attigisset, sculpebat in ligno. quod ubi S. 
Gallus audivit, statim illuc cum uno tantum clerico properat, ac- 
censoque igne, cum null us ex stultis I'agauis adesset, ad fanum 
applicat et succendit. at illi vidcntes fumum deluhri ad coelum 
usque conscendere, auctorem incendii quaerunt, inventumque eva- 
ginatis gladiis prosequuutur ; ille vero in fugam versus aulae se 
regiae condidit. verum postquam rex quae acta fuerant Pagan is 
minantibus recognovit, blandis eos sermonibus lenivit. This Gallus 
is distinct from the one who appears in Alamannia half a century 
later ; he died about 553, and by the king is meant Theoderic I of 
Austrasia. 

Vita S. Lupi Senonensis (Duchesne 1, 562. Bouquet 3, 491) : 
Rex Chlotarius virum Dei Inpum episcopum retrusit in pago quodam 
Neustriae nuncupante Vinemaco (le Vimeu), traditum duci pagano 
duci terrae), nomine Bosoni Landegisilo (no doubt a Frank) 
qnem ille direxit in yiUa quae didtur Andesagina super fluvium 

6 
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Aiiciam, iibi erant templa fanatica a decurionibus eulta. (a.d. 
614.) Andesagina is Anseoue, Aucia was afterwards called la 
liresle, Brisellc. 

Beda, hist. eccl. 2, 13, relates how the Northumbrian king 
Eadwine, l)aj)tized 627, slain G 33, resolved after mature consultation 
with men of understanding to adopt Christianity, and was especially 
made to waver m his ancient faith by Coifi (CVefi) his chief lieatlieii 
priest himself: Cunnpie a praefato pontifice sacrorum suoruin 
quaereret, quis aras et fana idolorum cum stptis quihus crant cir- 
cwwirfato primus profanare deberet ? respondit; : ego. quis eniin ca, 
quae per stultitiam colui, nunc ad exempluni omnium aptius quam 
ipse per sapientiam mihi a Deo vero dooatam destmam ? . . . 
AcGinctus eigo gladio accepit lanceam in manu et ascendens 
emissariom regis (all three unlawful and improper things for a 
heathen priest), peigebat ad idola. quod aspidens vulgus aesti- 
mabat eum insanire. nec distulit ille. moz ut appropinquabat ad 
fanum, profanare illud, ii^jecta in eo lancea quam tenebat, multum- 
qud gavisus de agnitione veri Dei cidtus, jussit sociis destruere ac 
succendere fanum cum omnibus testis suis. ostenditur autem locus 
ille quondam idolorum non longe ab Eboraco ad orientem ultra 
amnem Dorowentionem et vocatur hodie Godmundinga hftm» ubi 
pontifez ipse, inspirante Deo vero, poUuit ac destruzit eas, quas 
ipse aacraveiat, aras^ 

Vita a Bertuffi Bobbiensis (f 640) in Acta Bened. sec. 2, p. 
164: Ad quandam villam Iiiae fluvio a^jacentem accessit, ubi 
fanum quoddam aHnmbus consiium videns allatum ignem ei admovit^ 
oongestis in modum pirae lignis. Id vero cernentes funi cultores 
Meroveum apprehensum diuque ftistibus caesum et ictibus con- 
tusum in fluvium illud demeigere conantur. — ^The runs into 
the Po ; the event occurs among Lombards. 

Walafridi Strabonis vita S. Galli (f 640) in actis Bened. sec. 2 
p. 219, 220: Venerunt (S. Columbanus et G alius) infra partes 
Alemanniae ad fluvium, qui Lindimacus vocatur, juxta quern ad 
superiora tendentes pervenerunt Turicinum. cumque per littus 
ambulantes venissent ad caput lacus ipsius, in locum qui Tucconia 
dicitur, placuit illis loci qualitas ad iuliabitandum. porro liomiues 

*^The A.S. translation ronders arae hy icighed (fee p. 67), fana by heargns, 
idola by deqfolgUdt septa once by h^as (hedges), and the other time by getymbro. 
The spear hunied at the hearg gave the signal fot ita demolition. 
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ibidem commaaentes crodeles erant et impii, smtdaera eolentes, 
idola saerijiem veturantea, observantes auguiia et divinationes et 
mnlta quae contraiia sunt cultui divino supeistitiosa aectantes. 
Sancti igitur homines cum coepissent inter illos habitare, docebant 
eos adoraxe Patrem et Filium et Spiritum sanctum, et custodire 
fidei Teritatem. Beatus quoque Gallua sancti viri discipulus zelo 
pietatis armatus fana, in qiiibus dacmoniis sacrificabant, igni suc- 
cendit et qiiaecumque iiivenit oblata demersit in lacum. — Here 
follows an important passage wliich will be quoted lurtlier on ; it 
says expressly : cumque ejusdem templi solemnitas ageretur. 

Jonae Bobbiensis vita S. Columbani (f 015) cap. 17. in act. 
Bened, 2, 12. 13 : Cumque jam multorum monachorum societatc 
densaretur, coepit cogitare, ut potiorem locum in eadem eremo 
(i.e. Vosago saltu) quaereret, quo monasterium construeret. in- 
venitque castrum firruissimo munimine olim luisse cidtuni, a supra 
dicto loco distans plus minus octo millibus, quem pnsca tempera 
Luxovium nnncupabant, ibique aqicae calidae cultu eximio constru- 
ctae habebantur. ibi imaginum lapidearum densitas vicina saltus 
densabat,^ quas eidtu miserahili rituque profano vetusta Paganorum 
tempera honorabant — ^This Buigondian place then (Luxeuil in 
Franche Comtd, near Vesoul) contained old Boman thermae 
adorned with statues. Had iJie Buigundian settlers connected 
their own worship with these ? The same castrum is spoken of 
in the 

Vita S. Agili Besbacensis (f 650), in Acta Ben. sec. 2, p. 317 : 
Oastnm namqtie intra vasta eremi septa, quae Vosagus didtur, 
fuerat /ano^icorum cuUui olim dedicatum, sed tunc ad solum usque 
dimtum, quod hujus saltus incdae, quamquam ignoto praesagio, 
Luxoyium [qu. lux ovium?] nominavere. A church is then built 
on the heathen site: ut, ubi olim prophano rU/w veteres eotuenint 
faiui, ibi Christi figerentnr arae et erigerentur yezilla» habitaculum 
Deo militantiuni, quo adversus aerias potestates dimicarent supemi 
Regis tirones. p. 319 : Ingressique (Agilus cum Eustasio) hujus 
itineris viam, juvante Christo, Warascos praedicatori accelerant, 
qui agrestium fanis decepti, quoa vulgi /aunos vocant, gentiiiuni 

^ The multitude of statues made the arljoining wood thicJcer ? Must we not 
supply an acc copiam or speciem after imag. lapid. ) fyiciiia saltus densabat 
eviaently meitit 'crotoded the adjoining part of tM wood*. So in Ovid: deaaae 
foliiB Inixi.— TbAKB.] 
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quoque errore seducti, in perfidiam devenerant, Fotini sen Bonosi 
virus infecti, quos, errore depulso, matri ecclesiae reconciliatos veros 
Christi fecere ser\ os. 

Vita 8. Willibroiili (f 789), in Acta Bened. sec. 3, p. 609: 
Pervenit in coufiuio Presonura et Danorum ad quandam insulam, 
qiuie a quodum deo suo Fosite ab accolis terrae ^ositesland appel- 
latur, quia in ea ejusdem dei fana fuere constracta. Qui locus a 
paganis tanta veneratione habebatur, ut nil in eo vol animalmm 
ibi pasoentium vel aliarnm quanimlibet rerum geDtilium quisquam. 
tangere audebat, nec etiam a fonte qui ibi ebulliebat aquam hauiixe 
nisi tacens praesnmehat. 

Vita S. Willehadi (t 793), in Pertas 2, 381 : Unde contigit, nt 
quidam diacipulorttni ejus, divino oompuncti aidore,/ana in movent 
gentUium eireumquagw ereda coepisaent everteie et ad nihilum, 
prout poterant, redigere; quo facto barbaii, qui adhuc forte 
perstiterant^ furore nimio suocensi, iiruerunt super eos lepente cum 
impetn, volentes eos funditua interimere, ibique Dei famulum 
fustibus caesum multis admodum plagis affeceie. — ^This happened 
in tihe Frisian pagns Thrianta (Drente) before 779. 

Vita Ludgeri (beginning of the 9th cent) 1,8 : (In Frisia) Paganos 
asperrimos . . . mitigavit,ut sua ilium c^itira destruere coram, 
oculis paterentur. Inventum in fanu aurum et aigentum plurimum 
Albricus in aerarium regis intulit, accipiens et ipse praecipiente 
Carolo portionem ex illo. — Conf. the passage cited p. 45 from the 
lex Fiisionum. 

Folcuini gesta abb. Lobiensimn (drc 980), in Pertz 6, 55 : Est 
locus intra terminos pagi, quem veteres, a loco ubi superstUioaa 
gentilitas fanum Marti sacravcrat, Fanum Martinse dixeruut — ^Ulis 
is Fumurs in Haiuault, not far from Valenciennes. 

In all probability the sanctuary of Tanfana which Germanicus 
demolished in A.D. 14 was not a mere grove, but a real building, 
otherwise Tacitus would hardly have called the destruction of it a 
' levelling to the ground Buiing the next three or four centuries 
we are without any notices of heathen temples in Germany. In 
the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th centuries, as I have shown, we come 
upon castra, templa, fana among Burgundians, Franks, Lombards, 
Alamanns, Anglo-Saxons, and Frisians. By fanum (whence &na^ 
ticus) seems often to have been understood a building of smaller 
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extent, and hy imnplum one of laiger ; the Indicoliu superstit zxxi. 
4 lias: 'de eaiulis (huts), i<L fanW (see SnppL). I admit that 
same of the aathoiities cited leave it doabtfol whether German 
heathen temples he intended, they might be Boman ones which 
had been left standing; in which case there is room for a twofold 
hypothesis : that the dominant German nation had allowed certain 
communities in their midst to keep up the Boman-GalHc cnltus, or 
that they themselves had taken possession of Roman buildings for 
the exercise of tlieir own religion^ (see Siippl.). No thorough 
investigation has yet been made of the state of religion among the 
Gaul^; immediately before iind after the irruption of the Germans ; 
side by side with the converts there were still, no doubt, some 
heathen Gauls; it is diflicult therefore to pronounce for either 
h}^othesis, cases of both kinds may have co-existed. So much for 
the doubtful authorities ; but it is not al! of them that leave us in 
any doubt. If the Tanfana temple could be built by Germans, we 
can suppose the same of the Alamann, the Saxon and the Frisian 
temples; and what was done in the firet century, is still more likely 
to have been done in the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. 

£uiU Temples must in early times have been named in a variety 
of ways (see Suppl.) : OHG. AS. OS. OX. Jwf, aula, atrium f — 
OHG. halla, templum (Hymn. 24, 8), AS. heal, ON. hdll (conf. hallr, 
lapis, Goth, hallus) ; — OHG. sal, OX. salr, AS. sele, OS. seli, aula ; — 
AS. reced, domus, basilica (Caedm. 145, 11. 160, 16. 219, 23), OS. 
rakud (HeL 114, 17. 130, 20. 144, 4. 155, 20), an obscnre word not 
found in the other dialects; — OHG. p&apUr, delubrum (Diut. 1, 

* As the vulgar took Roiiian lortificationa for devil's dikes, it was natural 
to astociate with Roman eastella the notion of idolatry. Rupertiia Tuitiensis 
(t 1135) in Ilia account of tlie fire of 1128 that levelled such a caslelluni at 
I)euz, which had been adapted to christian worship, infonus us that some 
thought it was built b;^ Julius Caesar, others by Constantius and OoostButine. 
In the emperor Otto's time, St. Mary appears by night to anshbiidbop Heribert: 
* surge, etTuitiense castrum pttens, locum in eodfin mnndari praecipe, ibique 
monasterium Deo mihique et omnibu.s Sanctis coiisiiiue, ut, ubi (^uouduui 
balntavit peccatom et culttu daemonum, ibi justitia regn^ et memoria 
panctorum, with ninre of the lik^ in the Vita Ueiibeitl cap, 16. Oont the 
fauuia at Cologne above, p. 81. 

* The asylum that atrium and temple offered vithin their precinete is in 
ON. ffri<ya.<ta(ir, OHG. fridhof, OS. vtUkob, Hel. 151, 2, 9. MHO. vrone 
VtUhi^, Nib. 1795, 2 ; not at all our friedhof [but conn, with frci, free], cotif. 
Ooth. freidjan, OS. fridon 0)arcere). That the constitution of the Old 
German sanetuaiies was still for the most part heathenish, is discussed in BA. 
886-92. 
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195^)^; — to AvliicU were afterwards added petahiis, minores ecclesiae 
(Gl. sletst. 21, 32) and chirWid, AS. c2/rice. The MUG. poets like 
to use hetehils of a heathen temple as opposed to a christian church 
(En. 2095. Barl. 339, 11.28. 342,6. Athis D 93. Herb. 952. Wigal. 
8308. Pa.ss. 35r., 73. Tit. 3320), so in M. Netlil. hedehus (Maevl. 
1, 326. 3, 125), much as the Catholics in their own countries do not 
allow to Protestants a church, but only a bethaus, praA'ing-house 
(see Suppl.). 0. iv. 33, 33 has the periphrase gotcs hits, and ii. 4, 
52 dmhtines Jnts. Notker cap. 17 makes no scruple of translating 
the Lat. fanis by chilechon, just as bishop does duty for heathen 
priest as well. In the earliest times temple was retained. Is. 382. 
395. T. 15,4. 103,2. 209,1. Diut. 1, 195.* 

The hut which we are to picture to ourselves under the tena 
fanum or yti (A.S. biir, bower) was most likely constructed of logs 
and twigs round the sacred tree ; a wooden temple of the goddess 
Zisa will find a place in ch. XIH. With halla and some other 
names we are compelled to think rather of a stone building. 

We see all the christian teachers eager to lay the axe to the 
sacred trees of the heathen, and fire under their temples. It would 
almost seem that the poor people's consent was never asked, and 
the rising smoke was the first thing that announced to them the 
broken power of their gods. But on a closer study of the details in 
the less high-flown narratives, it comes out that the heathen were 
not so tame and simple, nor the christians so reckless. Boniface 
resolved on hewing down the Thunder'^iak after taking counsel with 
the already converted Hessians, and in their presence. So too the 
Thuringian princess might not have dared to sit so immovable on 
her pall ley and give the order to fire the Frankish temple, had not 
her escort been numerous enough to make head against the heathen. 
That these did make an armed resistance, appears from Radegund's 
request, after the lane was burnt down, ut inter se populi pacem 
firmarent. 

In most of the cases it is exjiressly stated that a church was 
erected on the site of the heathen tree or temple.^ In this way the 

^ Actum in illo hctnpiire (the church at Fulda) publice, Trad. Fuld. ed. 
Scliannat no. 193. in bedebury L^combl. no. 412 (a.d. 1 162). in hedebun, Erhard 
p. 148 (A.D. 1121). hetbuty Meyer ZikTch. ortan. 017. 

"Snip. Severns (ed. Amst. 10^5), p. 458: Nam ubi fana destruxerat 
(Martinus), statim ibi aut eccUaiat aut Tiumcuteria construebat. Dietnior of Mereeb. 
.7, 62, p. 859 (speaking of Bishop Eeinbem on Slav, territory, A.D. 1015} : 
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people's habits of thinking were consulted, and they oonld believe 
that the old saciedness had not departed from the place, hut hence- 
forth flowed from the presence of the true God (see Suppl.). 

At the same time we here perceive the reason of the almost 
entire absence of heathen monuments or their remains, not only 
in Germany proper, but in the North, where certainly such 
temples existed, and more plentifully ; oonf. in chaps. YI. X. XVI. 
the temple at Sigtftn, baer ! Baldrshaga, and the Komas* temple. 
Either these were levelled with the ground to make room for a 
christian cliurch, or their walls and halls were worked into the new 
building. AVe may be slow to form any high o])inion of tlie build- 
ing art among the heathen Germans, yet they must have understood 
how to arrange considerable masses of stone, and bind them firmly 
together. \Ve have evidence of this in the gi'ave-mounds and places 
of sacrifice still preserved in Scandinavia, partly also in Friesland 
and Saxony, from which some important inferences might be drawn 
with regard to the old heathen services, but tliese I exclude from 
my present investigation. 

The results are these : the earliest seat of heathen worsliip was 
in groves, whether on mountain or in pleasant mead ; there tlie lirst 
temples were afterwards built^ and there also were the tribunals of 
the nation. 

Fanfi idolonira destrncns incendit, ot mare daemonilnis cnltum, immi.ssis quatiior 
lapidibus sacro chiiamate perunctu, et aqua puigans benedicta, novam Domiao 
. . • dantatioiieiii eduadt — On ue eonyeniaii of the Paatfaeoii into a 
chnidi, aee MUflBmann's Endiiw 47& 
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The most general term for one who is called to the immediate 
service of deity (minister deorum, Tac. Germ. 10) is one derived 
from the name of deity itself. From the Goth. guS (deus) is formed 
the a^j. gagwis (godly, plus, edaefiiii), then gagudd (pietas, eva4fieui). 
In OHG. and MHG., I find pins translated Srhafi, strictly reverens^ 
but also nsed for venerandns ; our fronm has only lately acquired 
this meaning, the MHG. vrum behig simply able, excellent The 
God-serving; pious man is in Goth, gudja {Uftev^, Matt. 8, 4, 27, 1. 
63. Mk. 10, 34. 11, 27. 14, 61. Lu. 1, 5. 20, 1. Jo. 18, 19. 
22. 19,6. ufargudja{apxi'epev<i)WiLlO,Z$. gudjindn {UpaTeveip), 
Lu. 1, 8. gudjinamu (Upareia) Lu. 1, 9. (see Suppl.). 

That these were heathen expressions follows from the accordance 
of the ON". go9i (pontifex), hofs goffi (fani antistes), Egilss. 754. 
Freys goffi, Nialas. cap. 96. 117. Fomm. sdg. 2, 206. godbrd 
(sacerdotium). An additional argument is found in the disappear- 
ance of the word from the other dialects, just as our alah dis- 
appeared, though the Goths had found alhs unobjectionable. Only 
a faint vestige appears in the OHG. cotiTw by which tribunus is 
glossed, Dint. 1, 187 (Goth, gudiggs ?). — Now as Ulpliilas^ associates 
gudja and sinista {irpta^vrepo^, elder, man of standing, priest), a 
remarkable sentence in Amm. Mareell. 28, 5 informs us, tliat tlie 
high priest of the Burgundians was called sinuto: Xani sacerdos 
oviniuni mnmmv.s apud Burgundios vocatur sinistns, et est jterpetu- 
us,^ obnoxius diseriminibus nuUis ut reges. The connexion of 
priests with tlie no1)ility I liave discussed in EA. 267-8 (see Suppl.). 

More decidedly heathen are the OHG. names for a priest 
Tuirnfjari, Diut. 1, 514V and ^araimW, Diut. 1, 150*, (being derived 
from haruc and paro, the words for temple given on p. 68-9, and 

J Strictly the EvangcHst ; thctranslator had no choice.— Trans. 
For tiie sense of perpetuity attapbing to sin- in composition, see Gramm. 
2, 554-5. 

* If Aaruc meant w-^mX or rock, and hanigari priast, they are T&CJ like the 
If. and Gael, cam, cair«, and caimeac priest. O'Brien 77*. 
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confirming what I have maintained, that these two terms were 
synonymous). They can hardly have been coined by the glossist 
to interpret the Lat. aruspex, tliey must liave existed in our ancient 
speech. — A priest who sacrificed was named ^^/was'/mri (see p. 3G). 

The fact that cotinc could bear the sense of tribunus shows the 
close connexion between the offices of priest and judge, which 
comes out still more clearly in a term peculiar to the High Germ, 
dialect : eira, ea signified not only the secular, but the divine law, 
these being closely connected in the olden times, and equally 
sacred ; hence SowaH, iwart law-ward, administrator of law, vo^ik^^, 
AS. £e-gleaw, £e-lareow, Goth, vitodafasteis, one learned in the law, 
K. 55» 56%^ Gl. Hrab. 974» K ps. 50. 9. 4warto of the weak decl. 
in OX 4, 2. 18. 72. gotcs iwarto I. 4, 23. and as late as the 12th 
century iwarU, Mar. 21. and, without the least reference to the 
Jewish office, hut quite synonymous with priest : der heilige 
SwarU, Beinh. 1705. der bftruc und die iwarttn stn, Parz. 13, 25. 
Wh. 217, 23 of Saracen priests (see Sappl.). The very similar 
ioaago, Skuqo stood for judex, legislator, RA. 781. 

The poet of the Heliand uses the expression vnhM vford (templi 
custos) 150, 24 ; to avoid the heathen as well as a foreign term, he 
adopts periphrases : the giMdo man (geehrte, honoured), 3, 19. 
the frddo man (frot, fruot, prudens) 3, 21. 7, 7. frddgumo (gumo, 
homo) 5, 23. 6, 2. godemd gwmo 6, 12, which sounds like gudja 
above, but may convey the peculiar sense in which Wdfimm uses 
' der guote man*} In the Romance expressions prudens homo, honm 
homo (prudhomme, bonhomme) there lurks a reference to tlie 
ancient jurisprudence. — Once Ulphilas renders ap^tepev<i by auhu- 
mists veiha, John 18, 13, but never iepev^ by veilia. 

With Christianity there came in foreign words (see vSnppl ). 
The Anglo-Saxons adopted the Lat. sacerdos in abbreviated form : 
sacerd, pi. sacerdas ; and ^Elfred translates Beda's pontifex and 
summus pontificum (both of tliem heathen), 2, 13 by hiscup and 
caldarbiscop, T. and 0. use in the same sense bisgof, bisco/ (from 

^ 1 Parz. 457, 2. 458, 23. 400, 19. 476, 23. 487, 23. The g6do gimio, Hel. 4, 1 6 
is Bald of John ; ther guato man, 0. ii. 12, 21 . 40 of Xicnflemus ; in Ulricli's Lan- 
celot, an abbot is styled der guote man, 4(iia. 4tioy. conf. 3857, 4620 ewarte, 4626 
priester. But wi^ this is connected diu gwMfmum (v. infra), i.e. originally 
bona socia, po that in the good man also there peeps out something heathenish, 
heretical. In the great Apologue, the cricket is a clei^yman, and-is called 
(Ren. 8L25) preudonu and Biobot Fniotbert (aee SuppL). 
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episcopus), 0. 1. 4, 4 27. 47 ; and the HeL 160, 24 hUcop. Later 
on, priesier (from presbyter, following the idea of elder and superior), 
&ndpfaffe (papa) came to be the names most generally used ; AS. 
prcost, Engl, jmcsf, Fr. prestre, pretre ; in Veldek, prester rhymes 
with mester, En. 90U2. 

When Crcsar, bell. Gall. 6, 21, says of the Germans: Neque 
druides liabent qui rebus divinis praesint, neque sacrificiis student, 
— the statement need not be set down as a mistake, or as contra- 
dicting what Tacitus tells us of the German priests and sacrifices. 
Ciesar is all aloii,L,' drawing a contrast between them and the Gauls. 
He bad described the latter 6, 16 as excessively addicted to 
sacrifices ; and his * non studere sacrificiis ' must in the connexion 
mean no more than to make a s})aring use of sacrifices. As little 
did there prevail among the Germans the elaborately finished 
Braid-system of tlie Gauls ; but they did not want for pheats or 
sacrifices of their own. 

The German priests, as we have already gathered from a cursory 
review of their titles, were employed in tlie worship of the gods 
and in judging the people. In campaigns, discipLine is entrusted 
to them alone, not to the generals, the whole war being carried on 
as it were in the presence of the deitj : Getemm neque animad- 
vertere neque vincire neo yerberare qoidem nisi aaeerdoHbm per- 
nussum, non quasi in poenam, nec duds jussu, sed velut deo 
imperante, qnem adesse bellantibus crednnt, Germ. 7 (see SuppL). 
The suceeeding words must also refer to the priests^ it is they l^t 
take the ' efiSgles et signa ' from the sacrsd grove and cany them 
into battle. We learn from cap. 10, that the aaeerdM emtatis 
superintends the divination by rods, whenever it is done for the 
nation. If the occasion be not a public one» the pcUerfamilias 
himself can direct the matter, and the priest need not be called in: — 
a remarkable limitation of the priestly power, and a sign how far the 
rights of the freeman extended in strictly private life ; on the tfeme 
principle, I suppose, that in veiy early times covenant transac- 
tions could be settled between the parties, without the interven- 
tion of the judge (RA. 201). Again, when the divination was by 
the neighing of tlie white steeds maintained by the state, priests 
accompanied the sacred car, and accredited the transaction. The p7'iest 
alone may touch the car of Nerthus, by him her approaching 
presence is perceived, he attends her full of reverence, and lead 3 
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her back at last to Let sanctoaiy, cap. 40. S^mund, the son of 
Segestes, whom Tac Ann. 1, 57 calls saceidofl^ had been not a 
Genuan but a Boman priest (apud aiam Ubiorom), and after tearing 
up the alien cbaplet (vittas mperat), had fled to bis home. 

These few incidental notices of priests give us anything but a 
c omplete view of their functions (see Suppl.). On tbem doubtless 
devolved also the performance of public prayers, the slaying of 
victims, the consecration of the kings and of corpses, perhaps of 
marriages too, the administering of oaths, and many other duties. 
Of their attire, their insignia and gradations, we hear nothing at 
all; once Tacitus cap. 43 speaks of a sacerdos mulichrl oniatu, but 
givQ6 no details. No doubt the priests formed a separate, possibly 
a Tiereditary order, though not so powerful and influential as in 
Gaul. Probably, beside that sacerdos civitatis, there were higlier 
and lower ones. Only one is cited by name, the Cattian, i.e. 
Hessian, Libes in Strabo (A{^r)<; tujv Xdrrcov iep€v<i\ who with 
other German prisoners was dragged to Kome in the pompa of 
Germanicus. Of him Tacitus (so far as we still have him) is 
silent.^ Jornandes's statement is worthy of notice, that the Gothic 
priests were termed pileati in distinction from the rest of the people, 
the capillaii, and that during sacrifice they had the head covered 
with a hat conf. EA. 271 (see SuppL). 05inn is called SitShdtfcr, 
broadhat. 

The succeeding period, down to the introduction of Christi- 
anity, scarcely yields any information on the condition of tbe 
priesthood in continental Germany ; their existence we infer from 
tbat of temples and sacrifices. A fact of some importance has been 
preserved by Beda, Hist eocL 2, 13 : a heathen priest of the Anglo- 
Saxons was forbidden to cany arms or to ride a male horse : Kon 
enim licueiat, pontificem saerorum vel arma ferre, Yetpraekrquam 
in tqua egptxtar^. Can this have any connexion with the regulation 
which, it is tnie, can be equaUy explained £rom the Bible, that 
christian deigymen, when riding about the country, should be 
mounted on am» and edUs, not horses (BA. 86-88) % Festus also 
remarks : Equo wki flamini diali non licebat^ ne, si longius digre- 
deretnr, sacra neglegerentur (see SuppL). The tmnsmission of 
sudi costoms, which have impressed themselves on the habits of 

1 libes might be Leip,Ub^O.N.Leifr,Qoth.L&ibe} A vai. lect has A43vr. 
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life, would seem to have been quite admissilile. I shall try else- 
where to show in detail, how a good deal in the gestoies and atti- 
tades piescribed for oeitain l^al transacdons aavoun of priestly 
ceremony at sacrifice and prayer (see Suppl). It is not unlikely, 
as heathen sacred places were tamed into christian ones, that it 
was also thought desirable amongst a newly converted people to 
attract their former priests to the service of the new religion. 
They were the most cultivated portion of the people, the most 
capable of comprehending the christian doctrine and recommending 
it to their countrymen. From the ranks of the heathen priesthood 
would therefore proceed both the bitterest foes and the warmest 
partizans of innovation.^ The collection of the Letters of Boniface 
has a passage lamenting the confusion of christian and heathen 
rites, into which foolish or reckless and guilty priests had suffered 
themselves to fall.- Tliis misrht have been done in blameless i^nor- 
ance or from deliV)erate purpose, but scarcely by any men except 
such as were previously familiar with heathenism. 

Even tlie Norse priesthood is but very imperfectly delineated in 
the Eddas and sagas. A noteworthy passage in the Ynglingasaga 
cap. 2 which regards the Ases altogether as colonists from Asia, 
and their residence Asgard as a great place of sacrifice, makes the 
twelve principal Ases sacrificial jnissts (hofgoSar) : skyldu \>eiv raSa 
fynr blotiun ok d5mum manna t milli (they had to advise about 
sacrifices and dooms) ; and it adds, that they had been named diar 
(divi) and drotlnnr (domini). This representation, though it be but 
a conjecture of Snorri's, shows the high estimation in which the 
priestly order stood, so that gods themselves were placed at the 
head of sacrifices and judgments. But we need not therefore con- 
found diar and drdttnar with real human priests. 

^ Just as the Catholic clergy furnished as well the props as the opponents of 
the Reforiuation. The notable example of u heathen priest abiuring his ancient 
fidth, and even putting foith his haxM to destroy the temple he had once held 
eacred, has been qiiotiMl from Beda on p. S2. This priest was an Ent^lish, not 
a British one, though Beda, evidently for the mere purpose of more exactly 
marldng his station, designates lum a Qaetie word Coifi (choibi, choibhidK^ 
cuimhi, see Jamieson, supplement siui. V. coivie, archdruid). Coifi is not a 
proper name, even in Gaelic ; and it is incredible that Eadwine king of Nor- 
th unibria should have adopted the British religion, and maintained a British 
priest. 

^ Ell. Wiirdtw. 82. Scrr. 140: Pro sacrilegis itaque presbyteris, Tit scripsisti, 
qui tauros et hircos diis paganorum immolabant, manaucantes sacniicia mor- 
tuoroin. . . . modo vero incoffnitiun esse, vSasm baj^tiiantes trinitatem 
dixisaent an non, &c — Oomiect wiw this the joasbyter Jovi maffcanft, Ep. 2d. 
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I flmst draw attention to the hxA, that certain men who stood 
neaier to the gods by services and veneration, and priests first of 
all, are entitled j/Hnub of ^ god^ (see Suppl.). Hence such names 
as I^rt^swmr, AS. Fndiwine, BngmovM for heroes and kings (see ch. 
X, Frdwin). According to Eyrbygg. pp. 6, 8, 16, 26, Rdlfr was a 
Thdrs vinr ; he had a hof of that god on a meadow, and was there- 
fore named Thorrolfr, he dedicated to him his son Steinn and named 
him Thursteinn, who again dedicated his son Grimr to the god and 
named him Thorgrimr ; by this dedicating (gefa), was meant the 
appointing to the office of goSi or priest. And (according to Landn. 
2, 23) Hallstein gave his son as goSi to Thorr. Here we see the 
])riestly office running on througli several generations (see SuppI). 
However, Odysseus is also called Au (^i\o<i, II. 10, r>27. Also 
AXoXo^ <pL\o(i aOavdroKTL Oeolai, Od. 10, 2 ; but then in Od. 10, 21 
he is Tafiirj^ avdfUDv, director of winds, therefore a priest. 

How deeply the priestly office in the North encroached on the 
administration of justice, need not be insisted on here ; in their 
judicial character the priests seem to have exercised a good deal of 
control over the people, whereas little is said of their political 
inflnence at the courts of kings ; on this point it is enough to read 
the Nialssaga* In Iceland, even under Christianity, the judges 
retained the name and several of the functions of heathen goSar, 
Grdg4s 1, 109'lia. 130. 165. Convents, and at the same time 
state-fonneis, especially occupiers of old sanctoanes (see p. 85, note) 
apparently continue in tlie Mid. Ages to have peculiar privileges, 
on which I shall enlarge in treating of weisthumer. They have the 
keeping of the county or weiighU cmd measures, and above 

all, the IrnxxUammals, to which great favour is shown everywhere 
(see SuppL). 

The goSi is also called a Wtfiutlfr (saciificulus), Uiotr (Egilssaga 
p. 209), but all bldtmenn need not be priests ; the word denoted 
rather any participant in sacrifices, and afterwards, among christians, 
the heathen in general It tallies with the passage in Tacitus 
about the paterfamilias, that any iarl or heiair (baron) might per- 
form sacrifice, though he was not a priest. Sazo Gramm. p. 176 

* The MHG. poets still l)o,stow on hermits and monks the epithets gotes 
friunty gotes degm (]7^n, warrior). In the Renner 24587, St Jost is called 
beiliger gotu huht (cniht, servant). [See however 'servos dei, famulus dfli' 
passiia in the lives of saints]. 
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relates of Harald after his baptism: Delubra diniit, vidiTnmrios 
proBoripsit, JUminiuni abiogavit B7 Tictunazii he must mean 
bldtmeon, by flamens the priests. He tells us on p. 104, that at 
the great Upsala sacrifices there were enacted effoeminati corporum 
motus, scenicique mimorum pkusus^ac mollia nolamm crepitacula; 
Oreek antiquify has also something to tell of chorases and dances 
of priests. 

On the clothing of the Norse priests, I have not oome across 
any information. Was there a connexion between them and the 
poets ? Bragi the god of song has nothing to do with sacrifices ; 
yet the poetic art was thought a sacred hallowed thing: OCinn 
spoke in verse, he and his hofgoddr are styled Modistamdir (song- 
smiths), Yngl. saga cap. 6. CSan skdUl (poeta, but neut.) be the 
same as the rare OHG. sgalto (sacer) ? Diut. 1, 183. Gl. ker. 69, 
scaldo. Even of christian minstrels soon after the conversion one 
thinjT and another is told, that has also come down to us about 
heathen skalds. 

Poetry borders so closely on divination, the Tloman vates is 
alike songster and soothsayer, and soothsaying was certainly a 
priestly function. Amm. Marcell. 14, 9 mentions Alamanmau 
auspices, and Agathias 2, 6 //.ai/ret? or y^pr^afioXo^oi ''AXafiavvLKoL 

Ulphilas avoids using a Gothic word for the frequently occur- 
ring 7rpo(f)7']TT]^, he invariably puts praufetus, and for the feni, 
'n-po^i]TL<i praufeteis, Lu. 2, 36 ; w^hy not veitaga and veitago ? The 
OHG. and AS. vereions are bolder for once, and give wizago, vAtega?- 
"Was the priest, when conducting auguries and auspices, a veitaga ? 
conf. inveitan, p. 29. The OX. term is spdma&r (spae-man), and for 
prophetess spdkona (spac-womau, A.S. witegestre). Such diviners 
were Mimir and Gripir. In old French poems they are devin 
(divini, divinatores), which occasionally comes to mean poets : 
uns devins, qui de voir dire est esprovez, Meon 4, 145. ce dient li 
devin, Ben. 7383 ; so Tristr. 1229 : li contor dient (see Snppl.). 

We have now to speak of the prophetesses and priestesses of 
antiquity. — The mundinm (wardship) in which a daughter, a sister, 
a wife stood, appears in the old heathen time not to have ezduded 

^ The i is become ei in our weissager, MHG. wissage for vfizege ; equally 
erroneous is oar verb wdaiageii, MHO. wiMigai, Iw. 3097 (OH0. muffiOf A& 
wlt^giaii). 
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them from holy offices, such as sacrificmg (see Suppl.), or from a 
good deal of influence over the people. Tacitus, after teUing us 
how mightily the German women wrought upon the valour of their 
warriors, and that the Romans for greater security demanded noble 
maidens from particular nations, adds : lucsse qiiiii etiam sanctum 
el providum (fcminis) putant^, nec ^ut consilia earum asperuantur, 
aut rcsjioiLsa neghgunt. And before tliat, Caesar 1. 50 : Quod apud 
Germanos ea consuetudo esset, ut mat res fam. eorum soriihus et 
vatimTiationihus declararent, utrum proelium comniitti ex usu esset, 
necne ; eas ita dicere : non esse fas Germanos superare,, si ante 
novam lunam proelio contendissent (see Suppl.). 

While history has not preserved the name of one German vates, 
it has those of several proplietesses. Tac. Germ. 8 : Vidimus sub 
divo Vespasiano Veledam (as a prisoner in his triumph) diu apud 
plerosque numinis loco habitam. Hist. 4, 61: Ea virfjo nationis 
Bructerae, IcUe imperitabat , vetere apud Germanos more, quo 
plerasque feminarum fatidvcasy et augescente superstitione arbitrantur 
deas. Tuncque VeUdae auctoritas adolevit; nam 'prosperaa 
Germanis res et exddium legionum ' piaedixerat In 4, 65, when 
the people of Cologne were making an alliance "with the Tencteri 
they made the offer : Arbitrum habebimus Civilem et Veledam 
apud quos pacta sancientur. Siclenitis Tencteiis, legati ad CivHem 
et Veledam missi cum donis, cnncta ez voluntate Agrippinensium 
peipetraveie. Sed ooiam adire, alloquique VeUdam negatom. 
Aicebantur aspectu, quo veneratioius plus inesset Ipsa edUa in 
turre ; delectiis e piopinquis amsuUa responsague ut intemontius 
numims portabat 5, 22 : Fiaetoriam triiemem flmmne Luppia 
donum VeUdae tiazere. 5> 25 ; Vdedam piopmquosque monebat. 
Hei captivity was piobably related in the lost chapters of the fifth 
book.' This Veleda had been preceded by others : Sed et olim 
Auriniam (hardly a translation of any Teutonic name, such as the 
ON. GxQlveig, gold-cup; some have guessed Aliruna» Ohtn, 
iklbrona) et complures alias venerati sunt, non adulatione nec 
tamquam feoerent deca. Germ. 8. A later one, named Qamna, is 

1 A mid force of phantasy, and the state called clairvoyance, have shown 
themselves preeminently in women. 

* Statins sily. I. 4, 90 : Ghptivaeque pieces Vdedae ; he scans the first 

two syllables as short, which seems more correct than Dio's B«X^da. Zeuss 436 
thinks BfXe'Sa, BeXtSa = Vilvla. Graft' luus a n. prop. JVallodu 1, 800. I would 
sn^est the Gothic fein. name Fa^oc^mai-ca in Jornandes cap. 4d, and the Tbui- 
ingiaa nune of a place W^alada im Perti L 308. 
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cited by Dio Casuus, 67, d and in the year 577 GnnUionuimiis 
consulted a woman ' habentem spiritum phdtania, ut ei quae eiant 
eventura narraret,' Greg. Tur. 6, 14 (in Almoin 3, 22 ehe is mulier 
phfftanissa, ie, TrvOtovtatra), One much later still, Thiota, who had 
come to Mentz out of Alamannfa, is noticed in the Annals of Fulda» 
anno 847 (Pertz 1, 365) * As Cassandra fcnetold the fall of Txay^ 
our prophetesses predict the end of the world (y. infta); and 
Tacitus Ann. H 32 speaks of British dmidesses in these words : 
Feminae in furoie turbatae adease exUitm canebant ; oont 14 30. 
But we have the sublimest example before us in the Yoluspft (see 
Suppl.). 

Those graybaired, barefooted Cimbrian priestesses in Stiabo (t. 
supra, p. 55) in white robe and linen doublet^ begirt with brazen 
clasps, slaughtering the prisoners of war and prophesying from 

^ rdvva (al. Tavua) irnpStvoe fiera rfiv BeX^day tv tt] Kf^rueij 3tid(ov<Ta. 
conf. the masc. name GatmascmiJi Ann. 11, 18. 19 ; the fern. GannOf dat. Gan- 
nane, in a Lothr. urk., as late as 700, Don Gahnet, ed. 1788, torn. 1. preavee p. 

265. 

- Traditions, which Ilubertus Thomas of Luttich, private secretary to the 
Elector Palatine, according to his book De Tungris et Eburonibus 1541, pro- 
fesses to have received from an antiquary Joun. Berger out of an old book 
(hbello vetiLstissimis characteribus descripto), and which he gives in his treatise 
De Heidelbei^ae autii^uitatibus, rehite as follows : Quo tempore Yellcda virgo 
in firachteris impeiitabat, v^iUa quaedam, coi ncmien Jkfha, earn oollem, 
ubi nunc est arx Heidelbergensis et Jetthae collis etiiini nunc nonicn 
habet, inhabitabat, vetustissiiuumquejpAanum incolebat, cujus fragmenta adhuc 
nnper Tidimns, dum comes palatinus fVidericos iiactus elector e^giam domnm 
construxit, quam novam aulam aj^teUanft. Ham mulier vatieiniis inclyta, et 
quo venerabilior foret, raro in conspoctura hominum prodiens, volentibus con- 
silium ab ea ^etere, de fenestra, noii prodeunte vuUuy respondebat, Et inter cetera 
pniedizit, nt inconditia Teraibus canebat, suo colli a fetis esse datam, ut fotiuia 
teinporilnis re'/iis viris, qxios noniinatini reccnsebat, inhabitaretur et teniplis 
celeben-imis oruaretur. iSed at tandem fabuloaae autiquitati valedicamus, lubet 
adsctibere quae is liber de infeUd moite jprins Jetuiae continebat. Egieaaa 
quondam amoenissimo tempore fihanum, ut deambulatione recrearetur, progre- 
diebatur juxta niontes, donee jK^rvenit in locum, quo montes intra convallem 
declinant et multis locis scatuhebant pulcherrimi fontes, auibiis vehementer 
ilia coepit ddectari, et anddens ex illis bibebat, cnm eooe lupa fameliea cam 
catulis e silva prorupit, quae conspectam muliercm nequicquara divos invocan- 
tem dilaniat et frustatim discerpsit, quae casu suo font! nomeu dedit, vocatuique 
quippc in bodiemum diem font htponm ob amoenitatem loci omnibus notiis. 
It is scarcely worth while trying to settle how much in this may be genuine 
tradition, and how much the erudition of the 16th century foisted in, to the 
glorification of tlie new palace at Heidelberg ( = Heidberg) ; the very -window 
on the hill would seem to have bem copied from Veleda's tower, though 
Brynhild too resides upon her rack, and has a high tmoer (Vols, saga, cap. 20, 
24, 25 ; conf. McngWS, OHGr. Maniklata j) on the rock, with nine virgins at 
her knees (Soem. 110. 111). If the enchantress's name were Eeida instead of 
Jettha, it would suit the locdily better, and peihaps be an echo of the ON. 
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tlieir Uood ia tlie saerifioul canldnm, appear as finghtfiil mtchea by 
the Bide of the Bructerian Maid ; together with drmiatioiL they 
exerdse the piiestLj c^Rce. Their mimitely deecEibed apparel, we 
may suppose, resembled that of the priests. 

While in Tac Germ. 40 it is a priest that attends the goddess, 
and guides the team of kine in her car ; in the North conversely, 
we have handmaids waiting upon gods. From a remarkable stoiy 
in the Olaf Tryggv. saga (Fomm. sog. 2, 73 seq.), which the 
christian composer evidently presents in an odious light, we at all 
events gather that in Sweden a virgin attended the car of Freyr on 
its travels among the people : Frey var fengin til J^ionosto kana 
ung ok fri5 (into Frey's service was taken a woman young and 
fair), and she is called kona Freys. Otherwise a priestess is 
called ffyd^ /a, hcfgijffja, corresponding to go5i, hofgoSi ; ^ see TuriCr 
hofg}?^ja, Islcnd. sog. 1, 205. Jjorlaug gvGja, Landn. 1, 21. 
Steiiivor and FridgerSr, Sagabibl. 1, 99. 3, 2G8. 

But the Norse authorities likewi.se dwell less on the priestly 
functions of women, than on their higlier gift, as it seems, of 
divination: Perita angurii femina, Saxo Gram. 121. Yaldamarr 
konfingr utti rnofiur miok gamla ok orvasa, sva at liun la 1 rekkju, 
en J)o var hun framsjn of Fitons anda, sem margir heiSnir menn 
(King Y. had a mother very old and feeble, so that she lay in bed, 
and there was she seized by a spirit of Python, like many heathen 
folk), Fomm. sdg. 1, 7G. — Of like import seems to be a term which 
borders on the notion of a higher and supernatural being, as in the 
case of Veleda ; and that is dis (nympha, nnmen). It may be not 
accidental, that the sp&kona in several instances bears the propw 
name Thdrdis (Vatnsd. p. 186 seq. Fonun. sOg. 1, 255. Islend. sdg. 
1, 140. Kormajcksa pi 204 seq.) ; dis however, a veiy early word, 
which I at one time connected with the Gothic filudeisei (astutia, 
dolus), appears to be no other than our OHG. itis, OS. idis, AS. 
ides (femina^ nympha). — As famous and as widely spread was the 
tenn vohfa,* which first denotes any magic-wielding sootfasayeress 
(Vatnsd. p. 44 Fomm. s5g. 3, 214 Fomald. sog. 2, 165-6. 506), 
and is afterwards attached to a pardculiir mythic Volva, of whom 
one of the oldest Eddie songs, the Vdhtapd, treats. Either v5lu 

^ Can onr gotte, gothe, goth for godmother (taufpatliin, susceptrix e sacro 
fonte) be the survival of an old heathen term ) Morult 3184 hae gode of the 
baptized vircin. 

* The SlaTic voikkft magUB.— Trans. 

7 
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Stands hese Tdlvu, or tbe daini of the older fonh Vdia may be 
asswted ; to each of thetn would ooirespdnd an OHG. Walawa or 
Wala, which snggests the Walada above, being otilj derived in a 
diffeient way. In the saga Eiifks lanSa we come upon Thorbidrg, 
the little Yala (Edda Ssm. Hafii. 3, 4). — RmXPr is the name not 
only of tiie vdlva in Hie Edda (Stem. 4^ conf. 118^) but also of the 
one in the Orvarodssaga (conf. Sagabibl. 3, 155). — HyncUa (oanieula) 
is a prophetess that rides on wolves, and dwells in a cave. — I guess 
also that the virgins Thorgerdr and Irpa (Fomm. sog. 2, 108. 3, 100. 
11, 134-7. 142. 172), to whom all but divine honours were paid, 
and the title of horgabrliSr (nympha lucorum) and even the name 
of guS (numen) was accorded, Nialss. cap. 89, are not to be excluded 
from this circle. So in the valhjrs, beside their godhood, there 
resides somewhat of the priestly, e^, their viiginity (see ch. XVI 
and Suppl.). 

We shall return to these * gleg ' and * wise * women (and they 
have otlier names besides), who, in accordance with a deeply 
marked feature of our mythology, trespass on the superliuman. 
Here we had to set forth their coimexion with sacrifice, divination 
and the priesthood. 
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Now, I think, we are fully piepared for the inquiry, whether 
leal gods can be claimed for Germany in the oldest time. All the 
branches of our language have the same general name for deity, 
and have retained it to the present day ; all, or at any rate most of 
them, so far as the deficiency of doooments allows the chain of 
evidence to be completed, show the same ot bnt slightly varying 
terms for the heathen notions of worship, sacrifice, temples and 
priesthood. Above all there shines forth an WTiTnifttakahle mulogf 
between the Old Korse terminology and tiie remains, many cen- 
turies older, of the other dialects: the Korse sesir, bldta, horgr, 
go5i were known long before, and with the same meanings, to the 
Goths, Alatnanns, Franks and Saxons. And this identity or 
similarity extends beyond the words to the customs themselves : 
in sacred groves the earliest hnman and animal victims were 
offered, priests conducted sacrificea and divinations, ' wise women * 
enjoyed all but divine authority. 

The proof furnished by the sameness of language is of itself 
sufficient and decisive. When the several divisions of a nation 
speak one and the same language, then, so long as they are left to 
their own nature and are not exposed to violent influences from 
without, they always have the same kind of belief and worship. 

The Teutonic race lies midway between Celts, Slavs, Lithu- 
anians, Finns, all of them populations that acknowledge gods, 
and practise a settled worsliip. Tlie Slav nations, spread over 
widely distant regions, have their principal gods in common ; how 
' should it be otherwise in Teutondom ? 

As for demanding proofs of the genuineness of Norse mythology, 
we have really got past that now. All criticism cripples and anni- 
hilates itself, that sets out with denying or doubting what is trea- 
sured up in song and story bom alive and propagated amongst an 
entire people, and which lies before our eyes. Criticism can but 
collect and arrange it, and unfold the materials in their historical 
sequence. 
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Then the only question that can fairly be raised, is : Whether 

the gods of the North, no longer disputable, hold good for the rest 
of Teutondom ? To say yea to the question as a whole, seems, 
from tlie foregoing results of our inq[uiry, altogether reasonable 
and ahnost necessary. 

A negative answer, if it knew what it was about, would try to 
maintain, that the circle of Norse gods, in substance, were formerly 
common to all Germany, but by the earlier conversion were extin- 
guished and annihilated here. But a multitude of exceptions and 
surviving vestiges would greatly limit the assertion, and mateiiaUy 
alter what might be made out of the remainder. 

In the meanwhile a denial has been attempted of quite another 
kind, and the opinion upheld, that those divinities have never 
existed at all in Germany proper, and that its earliest inhabitants 
knew nothing better than a gross iwrthip of nature without gods. 

This view, drawing a fiindsmental distinction between Geiman 
and Scandinavian heathenism, and misapprehending all the dues 
iriuch discover themselves to unjitrejudioed inquixy as infallible 
evidence of the unity of two branches of a nation, lays special stress 
upon a few statements on the natm:e of the heathen faith, dating 
firom about the sixth century and onwards. These for the most 
pert proceed from the lips of zealous christians, who did not at all 
concern themiselves to understand or faithfully portray the paganism 
they were assailing, whose purpose was rather to set up a warning 
against the grosser manifestations of its cultus as a detestable abo- 
mination. It will be desirable to glance over the principal passages 
in their uniformitv and one-sidedness. 

Agathias (-f before 582), himself a newly converted Greek, who 
could only know from christianly coloured reports what he had 
heard about the distant Alanianns, thus exhibits the Alainannic 
worship as opposed to the Fraiikish : BipBpa re yap riva iKuaKomai, 
Kai pelOpa Trorafxcju koX \6<^ov<i koX <l>upayya<;, Koi tovtoi<{ oiairep 
oaia BpQ)irr€<; 28, 4. Then follow the words quoted on p. 47 about 
their equine sacrifices. 

But liis contrast to the Franks breaks down at once, when 
we hear almost exactly the same account of them from the lips of 
their first historian Gxegory : Sed haeo genenitio fanaticis semper 
cultibus visa est obsequium praebui8se,nec proisus agnovere Deum, 
sibique silvamm atque aquanmi, avium bestiaromque et aliorum 
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quoque elementorum finxere formas, ipsasque ut deum colere eisque 
sacriticia delibare consueti Greg. Tur. 2, 10. — Similarly, Einhaid 
(^ginhaid) in Vita Caroli cap. 7, about the Saxons : Sicut omnes 
fere Gennaniam incolentes nationes et natura feroces et cultui 
daemonttm dediti, nostraeque religioni contrarii. — Euodolf of Fuld, 
after quoting Tacitus and Einhard, adds (Pertz 2, 676) : Nam et 
frondosds arboribus fontibusque venerationem exbibebant ;^ and then 
mentions the Irminsdl, which I shall deal with hereafter (see 
SuppL). — ImHj, Helmoldl, 47 affirms of the Holsteinera: Nihil 
de lel^one nisi nomen tantiim christiauitatis habentes; nam 
lucoram et fontium ceterammque superstitioniun multiplex enor 
apud eo8 habetar . . , Yioelinus . • . luoos et omnes 
litus sacrilegos destruens, 

ConceiTed in exactly the same spirit are the prohibitions of 
heathemsh snd idolatrous lites in decrees of councils and in lavs. 
ConciL Autissiod. anno 586, can. 8: Non licet inter sentes aut ad 
arbores sacrivos veL ad fontes vota exsolvere ; conf. ConciL Turon. 
IL anno 566, can. 22. — Leges Liutpr. 6, 30 : Simili modo et qui ad 
arborem, quam xustid sanguinum (aL sanctivam, sacrivam) vocant, 
atque ad fontanas adoravoit. — Oapit de partibus Sax. 20 : Si qnls 
ad fontes aut arbores vel lucos votnm fecerit, aut aliquid more 
gentilium obtulerit et ad honorem daemonum comederit And the 
converters, the christian clergy, had for centuries to pour out their 
wrath against the almost ineradicable folly. — It is sufficient merely 
to allude to the sermons of Cacsaiius episcopus Arelatensis (f 54:2) 
* Contra sacrilegos et aruspices, contra kalendarum quoque pagan- 
isbimos ritus, coutraque augures lignicolas, fonlicolas,' Acta Beued. 
sec. 1, p. 668. 

All these passages contain, not an untruth, yet not the whole 
truth. That German heathenism was destitute of gods, they can- 
not possibly prove ; for one thing, })pcause they all date from 
periods when heathenism no longer had free and undisturbed sway, 
but had been hotly assailed by the new doctrine, and was well- 
nigh overmastered. The general exercise of it had ceased, isolated 
partizans cherished it timidly in usages kept up by stealtli ; at the 
same time there were christians who in simplicity or error con- 
tinued to practise superstitious ceremonies by the side of christian 
ones. Such doii^, not yet extinct here and there among the 

1 Adam of Bremen again copies Buodolf, Pertz 9, 286. 
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common people, but withdrawn from all regulating guidance by 
heathen priests, could not fail soou to become vulgarized, and to 
appear as the mere dregs of an older faith, wliicli faith we have no 
right to measure by them. As we do not fail to recognise in the 
devils and witches of more modern times the Iiigher purer fancies of 
antiquity disguised, just as little ought we to feel any scruple about 
traciug back the pagan practices in question to the untroubled foun- 
tainhead of the olden time. Prohibitions and preachings kept strictly 
to the practical side of the matter, and their very purpose was to put 
down these last hateful remnant.s of the false religion. A sentence 
in Cnut's AS. laws (Schniid 1, 50) shows, that fountain and tree 
worsliip does not exclude adoration of the gods themselves : 
Ha)(5enscipe bi5", Jjcct man deofolgild weorSige, ]?sbt is, ]>xt man 
weor5ige lue^ene godas, and sunnan o58e mdoan, fyre o5Se fl65wse- 
ter, wyllas oSSe stanas o55e seniges cynnea wudutreowa; conf. 
Homil. 1, 866. Just so it is said of Olaf the Saint, Fornm sog. 6, 
239, that he abolished the Iieathen sacrifices and gods : Ok mdig 
onnur (many other) blotskapar skrlmsl, boeOi hamra ok hoiga^ 
flkoga, votn ok ti^ ok oil dnnur bldt« bseSi meiri ok minnL 

But we can conceive of another reason too, why on sucli occa- 
sions the heathen gods, perhaps still unforgotten, are passed over in 
silence: christian priests avoided uttering their names or describing 
their worship minutely. It was Uionght advisable to indude them 
all under the general title of demons or devils, and utterly uproot 
their influence by laying an interdict on whatever yet remained 
of their worship^ The Meisebmg poems show how, by way of 
exception, the names of certain gvds were still able to transmit 
themselves in formulas of coiquiing. 

Pictures of heathenism in its debasement and decay have no 
right to be placed on a level with the report of it given by Tacitus 
fh>m five to eight centuries before, when it wsa yet in the ftdness 
of its strength. If the adoration of trees and riven still lingering 
in the habits of the people no longer bears witness to the existence 
of gods, is it not loudly enougli proclaimed in those imperfect and 
defective sketches by a Roman stranger ? When he expressly tells 
us of a dcus terra editus, of heroes and descendants of the god 
(plures d£o ortos), of the god who rules in war (velut dio imperante), 
of the names of gods {deorum nominibus) which the people trans- 
ferred to sacred groves, of the priest who cannot begin a divinatioii 
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without inyoking the gods (pieiiMitas deos) and who r^aids biXDself 
as a servant of the gods (ministros cUorum), of a re^naior ommum 
deuSf of the gods of Germany (Gennaniae deos in aspectu, Hist 5, 
17), of the dlis pairiis to whom the captured signa Eomana were 
hung up (Ann. 1, 59) ; when he distinguishes between petuiirales 
Gennaniae deos or dii pf nates (Ann. 2, 10. 11, 16), communes dii 
(Hist. 4, 64), and coiijugalcs dii (Germ. 18) ; when he even distin- 
guislies individual gods, and tries to suit them with Roman namey, 
and actually names (interpretatione Eomana) a Mars, Mercurius, 
Hercules, Castor and IVillux, Isis, nay, has preserved the German 
appellations of the deus terra editus and of his son, and of a goddess, 
the teiTa mater ; how is it ])Ossible to deny that at that time the 
Germans worshipped veriUible gods ? How is it possible, when we 
take into account all the rest that w^e know of the language, the 
liberty, the manners, and virtues of the Germani, to maintain the 
notion that, sunk in a stolid fetishism, they cast themselves down 
before logs and puddles, and paid to them their simple adoration ? 

The opinion of Csesar,^ who knew the Germans more super- 
ficially than Tacitus a hundred and fifty years later, cannot be 
allowed to derogate from the truth. He wants to contrast our 
ancestors with the Gauls, with whom he had had more fEoniliar 
converse ; but the peisonifications of the sun, fire, and the moon, 
to which he limits the sum total of their gods, will hardly bear even 
a forced ' interpretatio Eomana'. If in the place of sun and moon 
we put Apollo and Diana^ they at once contiadict that de^y rooted 
pecidiarity of the Teutonic way of thinking, which conceives of the 
sun as a female, and of the moon as a male being, which could not 
have escaped the observation of the Boman, if it had penetiated 
deeper. And Ynlcan, similar - to the None Loki, bnt one of those 
divinities of whom there is least trace to be found in the rest of 
Teutondom, had certainly less foundation than the equally visible 
and helpful duties of the nourishing earth, and of the quidkening, 
fish-teeming, ship-sustaining water. I can only look upon Caesar's 
statements as a half-true aaod roughcast opinion, which, in the &ce 
of the more detailed testimony of Tacitus, hardly avails to. cast a 

1 Deomm nomeio eos soIob ducunt, quM oetiraiit, et qaorom opibos aperte 

iuvantur, Solem. et Vulcanum et Lunam; reh'qiios ne fania quidem accepenint. 
J.G. 6, 21. Compare with this B.Q. 4, 7 where the Usipetea and Tenchtheri 
ftj to CflBaar : SeM nnis Bvem ooneedere, quibus ne m» Quidem immortebt 
fMies eaae poBsint 
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donlt on other gods, much leas to prove a hue irorahip of elemeiits 
amoi^ the Geimaiii 

AU the aeoonntB that Yoach for tiie early existence of individoal 
gods, neceflsarily testify at the same time to their great fwmber and 
their mutual relationship. When Procopius ascribes a voKvi Be&» 
SfuKiK to the Heruli, this 'great host' must also be good for the 
Goths, just those of whom we know the fewest particulars, and for 
all the Germans together. Jornandes would have us believe that 
Diceneus was the first to make the Goths acquainted with gods, 
cap, 11 : Elegit ex eis tunc nobilissimos prudentiores viros, quos 
theologiam instruens numimi quaedam et sacclla venerari suasit ; 
here evidently we see the ruler who promoted the service of 
particular gods. But that Jornandes himself credited his Goths 
with unmistakably native gods, is j)lain from cap. 10: Unde et 
sacordotes Gotliorum aliqui, illi qui pii vocabantur, subito patefactis 
portis cum citharis et vestibus candidis obviam sunt egressi patemis 
diis, ut sibi propitii Macedones repellercnt voce supplici modulantes. 
The fact here mentioned may even have been totally alien to the 
real Gotlis, but anyhow we gather from it the opinion of Jornandes. 
And if we also want evidence about a race lying quite at the 
opposite extremity of Germany, one that clung with great fidelity 
to their old-established faith, we have it in the Lex Frisionnm, 
addit. tit. 13, where the suhject is the penally on temple-breakers : 
Immolatur dm quorum templa violavit. 

We have now arrived at the following result In the first 
century of our era the religion of the Germans rested mainly upon 
gods ; a thousand or twelve hundred years later, among the northern 
section of the race, which was the last to exchange the faith of its 
fathers for a new one, the old system of gods is preserved the most 
perfectly. Linked by language and unbroken tradition to either 
extiemil7|r of heathenism, both its first appearance in history and its 
fall, stands central Germany firom the fifth to the ninth centuiy. 
During this period the figures of the heathen gods, in the feeble 
and hostile l^ht thrown upon them by the reports of recent con- 
vertSk come before us faded and indistinct^ but still always as gods. 

I must here repeat, that Tacitus knows no nm%ijkbBmm of 
Qerman gods, no image ^ moulded in human shape ; what he had 

^ Gik. jlyaXiia, aiginmi, statue ; Goth. monMH OHO. moMoXSAo, ON. 
UknMki (see Siiii|iL) ; can 1]ie Sloven, mslik, idol, have sprang from manlwkaP 
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stated generally in cap. 9, he asserts of a }3articiilar case in cap. 43, 
and we have no ground for disbelieving Ids assertion. The exist- 
ence of real statues at that time in Germany, at least in the parts 
best known to them, would hardly have escaped the researches of 
the Itomans. He knows of notliing but sif/na and foniias, appar- 
ently carved and coloured, which were used in worship as symbols, 
and on certain occasions carried about; probably they contained 
some reference to the nature and attributes of the several deities. 
The model of a boat, signum in modum liburnae figuratum (cap. 9), 
betokened the god of sailinir, the foniuu- a])rorum (cap. 45) the god 
to whom the boar was consecrated ; and in the like sense are to be 
taken the ferarum imagines on trees and at certain sacrifices (see 
Suppl.). The vehicnlum veste contectum of the goddess Earth 
will be discussed further on. 

The absence of statues and temples, considering the impotence 
of all artistic skill at the period, is a favourable feature of the 
German cultus, and pleasing to contemplata But it by no means 
follows that in the people's fancy the gods were destitute of a form 
like the human; without this, gods invested with all human 
attributes, and brought into daily contact with man, would be 
simply inconceivable. If there was any Gennan poetry then in 
existence, whidi I would sooner assert than deny, how should ihe 
poets have depicted their god but with a hunum aspect ? 

Attempts to fashion images of gods» and if not to carve them 
out of wood or stone, at least to draw and paint them, or quite 
roughly to bake them of dough (p. 63), might nevertheless be made 
at any period, even the earliest ; it is passible too, that the interior 
parts of Qermany, less accessible to the Bomans^ concealed here 
and there temples, statues and pictures. In the succeeding cen- 
turies, however, when temples were multiplied, images also, to fill 
theii spaces, may with the greatest probability be assumed. 

The terminology, except where the words tmvkmtt imaginu, 
which leave no room for doubt, axe employed, makes use of several 

Bohem. malik, the little finger, also Thimbkiii, Tom Thumb t which may 

have to do with idol. [In the Slavic lan;^niaL'p^, nial = little, s nialll Other 
OHG. terms are avard; piladi, pilUli (biklj etftgies or imago in general ; in the 
Mid. they 8aid, for making or forming (p. 23), ein bilde giezeuj eine 
schoene juncfrouwen ergiezeriy Oo£ Vindob. 428, num. 211, vitiiout any refer- 
ence to nietal-ciisting ; I'in hide rn^zen, Troj. 19626, mezzeiiy Misc. 2, 1«(3. On 
the Lith. balvxmas, idolum, statua, conf. Pott de liug. Litth. 2, 51, Rush. 
bolvdn^ Hung, halvany ; Boa. kumir, idol, both lit and ^ (object of affiaction). 
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terras whose meaning varies, passing from that of temple to that of 
image, just as we saw the meaning of grove mixed up with that of 
uumen. If, as is possible, that word alah originally meant rock or 
stone (p. G7), it might easily, like Imruc and wih, melt into the 
sense of altar and statue, of ara, fanum, idolum. In this way the 
OIICt. ahait, ahcuti (Abgott, false god) does signify both fana and 
idola or statuae, Diut. 1, 497^ 51 S*" 515* 533^ just as our gdtze is at 
once the false god and his image and his temple (see above, p. 15. 
Gramm. 3, 694). Idolum must have had a similar ambiguity, 
where it is not expressly distinguished from delubrum, fanum and 
templum. In general pli rases such as idola colere, idola adorare, 
idola destmerei we cannot be sme that images are meant, for just 
as often and with the same meaning we have adorare fana, des- 
truere &na. Look at the following phrases taken from OHG. 
glosses : ahcuti wiliero stetio, fana excelsorum, Uiut 1, 515*. ahcut 
in lieilngem stctim, fana in excelsis, Diut. 1, 213*. steininu zeihan 
inti {ibcuii, titulos et statnas, Diut 1, 497^ aUara inti maiialihMn 
inti haroga, aras et statuas et lucos, Dint 1, 513^ (tfjgoda began- 
gana, LacombL aich. 1, 11. — Saxo Gram, oftrai uses simuiacra for 
idols, pp. 249, 320-1-3-7. The statement in Aiibonis vita S. 
Emmerammi (Aeta sanct Sept 6, 483): 'tndideio te genti 
Saxonum, puu M idoUrum cuUor exiM' is undeniable evidence 
that the heathen Saxons in the 8th oentniy served num^ fab$ goda 
(Atibo, bishop of Freisingen in the years 764-783). The vita 
Lebnini, written by Hncbald between 918-976, says of the ancient 
Saxons (Pertz % 361-2): Inservire idolmm cultibns . • . 
numinibua mis vote solvens ac sacrifida . • • timulaera quae 
decs esse pntatis, quosque venerando colitis. Here, no doubt, 
statues must be meant (see Suppl ). 

In a few instances we find Uie nobler designation deus stiU 
employed, as it had been by Tacitus : Cumque idem rex (Eadwine 
in 625) gratias ageret diu mis pro nata sibi filia, Beda 2, 9. 

The following passages test^jr to visible representations of gods ; 
they do not condescend to describe them, and we are content to 
pick up hints by the way. 

The very earliest evidence takes ns already into the latter half 
of the 4th century, but it is one of the most remarkable. Sozomen, 
Hist. eccl. 6, 37, mentions the manifold dangers that beset UlphiLis 
among the heathen Goths : While the baibarians were yet heathens 
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(frt TWf fiapfidptav ihXipfueiif Bpiitaietuotnmy-'-iKKapfueAf here 
means in befttiien ffuhion, and Opnaittvu» (to wonhip) ia pieaently 
deaciilwd more minutely, when the peisecation of the Ghiiatiana 
hj Athanaiic ia related— Athanaiic, having set the Bstabu (evidently 
of the Gothic deity) on a waggon {{oavov ^* ap/tafu^iji lorvbs), 
ordered it to he carried round to the dwelling? of those auapected 
of chriatianity ; if they refused to fall down and sacrifice (vpovioh 
vu» leeX ffvav), their houses were to be fired over their heads. By 
apfidfia^a ia understood a covered carriage ; is not this exactly the 
vehieuluni veaU conUehm, in which the goddess, herself unseen, was 
carried ahout (Tac. Qerm. 40} ? Is it not the vagn in which "Fveyt 
and his priestess sat» when in holy days he journeyed round among 
the Swedish people (Fomm. sog. 2, 74-5) ? The people used to 
carry ahout covered images of god» over the fields, by which fertility 
was bestowed upon them.^ Even the karrdsehen in our poems of 
the ^lid. Ages, with Saracen gods in them, and the carroccio of the 
Lombard cities (RA. 263-5) seem to be nothing but a late reminis- 
cence of these primitive gods'-waggons of heathenism. The Roman, 
Greek and Indian gods too were not without sucli carriages. 

Wliat Gregory of Tours tells us (2, 29-31) of the baptism of 
Chlodovich (Clovis) and the events that preceded it, is evidently 
touched up, and the speeches of the queen especially I take to be 
fictitious ; yet he would hardly have put them in her mouth, if it 
were generally known that the Franks had no gods or statues at all. 
Chrothild (Clotilda) speaks thus to her husband, whom she is try- 
ing to prepossess in favour of baptism : Nihil sunt dii quos colitis, 
qui Deque sibi neque aliis poterunt subvenire ; sunt en im aut ex 
lapidc aut ex ligno aut ex metallo aliquo saUpti, nomina vero, quae 
eis indidistis, homines fuere, non dii Here she brings up Satumus 
and Jupiter, with arguments drawn from classical mythology; 
and then: Quid Mara Meirewr%UK^<^ potuere? qui potius sunt 
magicis artibus praediti quam divini numinis potentiam habuere. 
Sed ille magis coU debet qui coelum et terram, mare et omnia quae 
in eis snnt> verbo ex noa extantibus procreavit, &c. Sed cum haec 
regina diceret, nullatenus ad credendum regia animus movebatur, 
sed dicebat: Deonm notironm jusaione cuncta creantur ac pro- 

^ De mmuZocro quod per campos portant (Indie suDerstit cap. 28) ; one vita 
8w MKrliiii capb 9 (Svaiut 6, 252) : Quia eeset haec Galloruiii matids oonsue* 
tudo, xtmuloem itttnumum, eemdiido teda vdeaniMf miseza per agros sum dr- 
cumfene dementia. 
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deont ; dens veto Tester nihil posse maaifestatiuvel qnod magis est^ 
nec d$ deorum genem isaeprobaiur (that sounds Geiman enough !). 
When theli little boy dies soon after receiving chiistiaa baptism, 
Chlodovich remarks: Si in nomine deorum meorum puer fuisset 
dicatns, vixisset utique ; nunc antem, quia in nomine dei Testri 
baptizatns est^ viyeie omnino non potuit — So detailed a report of 
Chlodovich's heathenism, scarcely a hundred years after the events 
and from the mouth of a well instructed priest, would be absurd, if 
there were no truth at the bottom of it When once Gregory had 
put his Latin names of gods in the place of the Frankish (in which 
he simply followed the views and fashion of his time), he would as 
a matter of course go on to surround those names with the appro- 
priate Latin myths ; and it is not to be overlooked, that the four 
deities named are all gods of the days of the week, the very kind 
which it was quite customary to identify with native gods. I 
think myself entitled therefore, to quote the passage as proving at 
least tlie existence of images of gods among the Franks (see Suppl.). 

The narrative of an incident from the early part of the 7th 
century concerns Alamannia. Columban and St. Galhis in 612 
came upon a seat of idolatry at Bregenz on the Lake of Constance : 
IVes ergo imagines aereas et dcauratas superstitiosa gentilitas 
ibi colebat, quibus magis quam Creator! mundi vota reddenda 
credehat. So says the Vita S. Galli (Pertz 2, 7) written in the 
course of the next (8th) century. A more detailed account is given 
by Walafrid Strabo in his Vita S. Galli (acta Bened. sec. 2. p. 233) : 
Egressi de navicula oratorium in honore S. Aureliae constructum 
adierunt. . . . Post orationem, cum per gyrum ocnlis cuncta 
lustrassent, placuit illis qualitas ct situs locorum, deinde omtione 
praemissa circa oratorium mansiunculas sibi fecerunt. Repererunt 
autem in tcmplo ires imagines acrca^j demiratas parieti affixas^ quas 
populus, dimisso altaris sacri cultu, adorabat, et ohlatis sacrijiciis 
dicere consuevit : isti sunt tZn veteies et antiqici hujus loci tiUores, 
quorum solatio et nos et nostra perdurant usque in praesens. . . . 
Cumque (jusdem templi solemnitas ageretur, venit multitudo non 
minima promiscui sexus et aetatis, non tantum propter festivitatis 
honoiem, Terum etiam ad videndos per^rmos, quos coguoverant 

1 So then, in a church really christian, these old heathen gocUf images had 
lieen ht into the toaU, probably to conciliate the people^ who were still attached 
to them ? There are several later in.stances of this practice, coiiL Ledebor'a 
aichiv. 14, 363. 378. Thiir. mitth. VI. 2, 13 (see SuppL). 
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advenisBe. . . . Jiusa venenrndi abbfttiB (Cdtimibaiii) GalliiB 
coepit viam veiitatis ostendere popula . . . et in conapectu 
onmiiim anipieiis iimulacra, et lapidibus infnuta emmin/uens pro- 
jecU in kuum. His yias nonnuOi oonverai suit ad dominum.— Here 
is a sbrange juxnbiB d heathen and christian ironhip. In an 
oratory built in honour of St. Amelia, three heathen statoes still 
stand against the wall, to which the people oontiniie to saeriflce, 
without going near the christian altar: to them, these are still their 
old tutelary deities. After the evangelist has knocked the images 
to pieces and thrown them into Lake Constance, a part of these 
heathen turn to Christianity. Probably in more places than one 
the earliest christian communities degenerated in like manner, 
owing to the i)reponderance of the heathen multitude and the 
supinenesg of the clergy. A doubt may be raised, however, as to 
whether by these heathen gods are to be understood Alaniannish, or 
possibly Roman gods ? Roman paganism in a district of the old 
Helvetia is quite conceivable, and dii tutores loci sounds almost like 
the very thing. On the other hand it must be remembered, that 
Alamanns had been settled here for three centuries, and any other 
worship than theirs could hardly be at that time the popular one. That 
sacrifice to Woden on the neighbouring Lake of Zurich^ (supra, p. 56) 
mentioned by Jonas iu his older biography of the two saints, 
was altogether German. Lastly, the association of three di- 
Tinities to be jointly woishipped stands out a prominent feature in 
our domestic heathenism; when the Romans dedicated a temple to 
several deities, their images were not placed side by side, but in 
separate cellae (chapels). — Batpert (Casus S. Galli, Pert/ 2, 61) 
seems to have confounded the two events, that on L. Zurich, and 
the subsequent oneatBregenz: Tucconiam (to Tuggen) adveneruntk 
quae est ad caput lacus Turicini, ubi com oonsiatero ▼eUent, popu- 
lumque ah erroxe dononum revocaie (nam adhuc iddia immoldbaiii), 
Gallo idoUt vana eat^ngefUe d in laeum mcmam dmergente, populus 
in iiam conversus. • . . sanctos esdnde pepulerunt Inde iter 
agentes pervenerunt ad castrum quod Arbona nuncupatur, juxta 

* Curiously, Mone (Gesch. des hcid. 1, 171-5) tries to put this Woden- 
wonhip at Tuggen upon the Heruli, who had never been heani of there, instead 
of the Alamanns, 1 : use Jonas says : Sunt inibi vieinae nationeB Stteronini. 
But this means eimply those settled thereabouts ; thi re was no occasion to speak 
of distant ones. Columban was staying in a place not agreeable to himself, in 
order to convert the heathen inhamtants ; and 1^ Widafrid's description too, 
the distriefc liei ti|/m putea Atomaimiae, when tndo would do just as well. 
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kcoin potamioami ibique a Willimaio ptedbytero Iiononfice soscepti, 
aeptem dies omn gaudio pennanseront Qui a aanctis intetiogatiiB, 
si soiret loonm in solitadine illonim piopoeito oongranm, oetendit 
eia locum jocundissinmm ad inbabitandum nomine * Brigantiunt 
Ibique leperientes Um^um olim cbristianae religioni deiicatam, 
nunc autem dmmmm imaginibuB poUutnm, mtmdando et conse- 
ciando in pristinum lestitaerant statom, .atque pio statuis quas 
ejecerunti sanetae Auxeliae leliquias ibidem coUocavettfnt, — ^By this 
account also the temple is first of all cbiistiany and afterwards 
occupied hj the heathen (Alamanns), therefore not an old Boman 
one. That Woden's statue was one of those idola vana that were 
broken to pieces, may almost be inferred ftom Jonas's account of 
the beeiMfittcnfice offered to him. Batpert's eantflena S. Oalli has 
only the vague words : 

Castra de Turcgum adnavigant Tucconinm, 
Decent fidem gentem, Jovem linquunt ardentem. 
This Jupiter on fire, from wliom the people apostatized, may very 
well be Dollar (Thunar, Tlior), but his statue is not alluded to. 
According to Arx (on Pertz 2, Gl), Eckehardus IV. quotes ' Jovis 
et Neptuni idola,' but I cannot find the passage; conf. p. 122 
Ermoldus Nigellus on Neptune. It is plain that the three statues 
have to do with the idolatry on L. Constance, not with that on L. 
Zurich; and if Mercury, Jupiter and Neptune stood there togetlier, 
the first two at all events may be easily applied to German deities. 
In ch. Vll, I will impart my conjecture about Neptune. But I think 
we may conclude from all this, that our tres imagines have a better 
claim to a German origin, than those imaginu lapideae of the 
Luxovian forest^ cited on p. 83^ 

1 Two namtiTes by Qfegory of Toms on statues of Diana in the Treves 

country, and of Mercury- unci Mars in the snutli of Gaul, though they exclude 
all thought of German deitieSi yet offer striking comparisons. Hist. 8, 16 : 
i>einde territoriimi TVerericae urbis expctii, et in quo niine estis monfo 
habitaciiliun, quod cemitis, proprio laboie conatanud; r* jx ri tamen hie Dianae 
simxilncrmn, quod popuhis hic incredulus quasi drt(m adorahiit. colunmam etiam 
fitatui, in qua cum gmncli cruciatu sine uUo pedum stabani tegiuiue. . . . 
Veram ubi ad me multitude vicinarum civitatura conflliere cocpit, praedicabam 
jugiter, nihil esse Dianayn, nihil mnulacrdj nihilque quae eis videhatur exerceri. 
cultura : indigna etiam esse ipsa, quae inter pocuia luxuiiabquc proiluas cantica 
]>rofeTebant, aed potius deo omnipotenti, qui coelum fecit ae terrom, dignum 
sit sacrificium laudis impendere. orabam etiam saepius, iit Fimnlacro dominus 
diruto dignaretur populum ab hoc errnre discutere. Flexit domiiii miseri- 
conlia menteni rusticam, ut inclinaret aurem suam in verba oris mci, ut scilicet 
relictis idolis doniinum sequeretur. (et) tunc convocatis quibusdam. em eia 
iinuUamm hoc mmentim^ quod elideie pcofoia virtute non poteianiy cam 
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The chief authority for images of gods among the Saxons is the 
famoQS peasage in Widekind of Gorvei (1, 12), where he relates 
their victoiy over the Thmingians on the Unstrot (circ. 530), 
'ttt xnajorum memoria prodit' : Mane autem &cto, ad oiientalem 
poxtam (of .castle Schidungen) ponunt aquilam, oramque vietoriae 
oonstmentes, seonndiun enoiem patemuni^ sacra sua propria vener^ 
atione yeneiati sont, nomine Maiiem, ejfigie eolmmarum imitantes 
MigreuUm, loeo Solem quern Giaeoi appellant Aptdlinm, — ^This 
important ^tness iHll liaTe to be called up again in more ibsai one 
connexion. 

To the Correi annals, at year 1145, where the Eresbuig is 
spoken of, the following is added hj a 12th century hand (Perts 
5, 8 note) : Hec eadem Eresbuig est conupto yocabulo diota» quam 
et Julius GeSar Bcmano imperio subegit, quando et Aiispolis 
nomen habuit ab eo qui Arts Oreca designaMone ao Man ipse 
dictus est Latino famine. Duobus siquidem idolis hec dedita fait, 
id est Aris, qui urhis meniis insertus, quasi dominator dominantium, 
et Ermis, qui et Mercurius mercimoniis insistentibus colebatur in 
forensibus. — Accordiug to this, a statue of Mars seems to have stood 
on the town- wall. 

That the Frisian temples contained images of gods, there seems 
to be sufficient evidence. It is true, the passage about Fosite (p. 
84) mentions only fana dei ; we are told that "VVilibrord laid violent 
hands on the sacred fountain, not that he demolished any image. 

eorum adjutorio posscm cniere ; jam enim rehqua sigillorum (the smaller 
figures) ouae facihoia erant, ipse confregeram. ConTenientibus autem multis 
ad bane Dicmae tMnum^ minis fonibiui trahere coepenmt^ sed niliil labor eomin 
proficere poterat Then came prayers ; egressusque post orationem ad operarios 
veni, adprehensumque funcm ut prime ictu traliere cocpimns, protiniia simula- 
crum ruit in terram, confractumqm cum malkis ferreis in pulverem redegi. So 
images vent to the ground, whose contemplation we should think very in- 
structive now. This Diana was probably a mixture of Roman and Gallic 
worship ; there are inscriptions of a IHana arduinna (Bouquet 2, 319). — The 
second passage stands in Idae. 2, 5 : Erat antem band procnl a cellnh, 
quain sepulchrmn, martyris (Juliani Arvemensis) haec matrona constnixerat 
(in vico firivatensi), grande deluhrum, ubi in columna altissima simulachnim 
Marii$ Mereuriique colebatur. Cumque delubri illius festa a gentilibus agereutur 
ac mortui mortois thnia deferrent, medio e Tolgo commoveutur pueri duo in 
scandalum, nudatoque unus gladio altcrum appetit tnicidandmn. The boy 
runs to the saint's celL and is saved, (^uaita autem die, ciun geutilitas vellet 
itemm diis exbibere mwrnina, fhe ebiistian priests offer a fervent prayer to the 
martyr, a violent thunderetonn arises, the neathens are terrified : Recedcntc; 
autem tempcstate, gentOes baptizati, statiuu quas coluerant con/riufjcntes, iu 
lacum vico amniquo proximum prqjecerunt. — Soon alter this, the Burgundiana 
settled in the di^ict. The statues Inoken down, crushed to powder, and flung 
into the lake, eireiy fait the same as in that stoiy of Ba^pert's. 
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On the other hand, the Vita Bonifacii (Pertz 2, 339), in describing 
the heathen reaction under King Redbod (circ. 716), uses this 
language: Jam pars ecclesiarmn Christi, quae Prancorum prius 
subjecta erat imperio, vastata erat ac destructa, idolarum quoque 
cultura exstructis delubrorum liaiiis lugubriter rcnovata. And if it 
should be thought that idolorum here is equivalent to deonim, the 
Vita WiUehadi (Pertz 2, 380) says more definitely : Insanum esse 
et vanum a lapidibits auxilium petere et a nmulacris tnutis et surdis 
subsidii sperare solatium. Quo audito, gens fern et idololatriis 
mminm dedita stridebant dentibus in etim, dioentes, non debere 
piofonnm longius vivere, imo lenm esse mortis, qui tam sacrllegia 
oontia diOB mot invieiissimos profene praesumsisset eloqnia. — The 
event belongs to the middle of the 8th oentniy, and the narrator 
Anskar (f 865) comes a hundred yean later ; still ve are not 
warranted in looking upon his words as mere flourishes. And I 
am not sure that we have a right to take for empty phrases, what is 
said in a Vita S. Goaii (f 649), which was not written till 839 : 
Cocpit gentOibus per circuitum {ie, in Eipuaria), simulacrorum 
cultui deditis et vana idolonm snperstitionis deceptis, verbum 
salutis annuntiare (Acta Bened. sec. 2, p. 282). Such biographies 
are usually based on dder memorials. 

The Frisians axe in every sense the point of transition to the 
Scandinavians ; considering the multifarious intercourse between 
these two adjoining nations, nothing can be more natural than to 
suppose that the Frisians also had in common witli their neighbours 
the habit of temple and image worship. Even Fosete'a temple in 
Heligoland I can hardly imagine destitute of images. 

Some facility in carving figures out of wood or chiselling them 
out of stone is no more than we should have expected from those 
signa and effigies in Tacitus, and the art might go on iininoving up 
to a certain stage. Stone weapons and other implements that we 
find in barrows testify to a not unskilful handling of difficult 
materials. That not a single image of a Teutonic god has escaped 
the destructive hand of time and the zeal of the christians, need 
surprise us less than the total disappearance of the heathen temples. 
Why, even in the North, where the number of images was greater, 
and their destruction occurred much later, there is not one preserved; 
all the Lethrian, all the Upsalian idols are clean gone. The technical 
term in the Norse was skurdgoff (Eomm. s^ 2, 73*5), irom skiiia 
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(sciilpeie), skiixd (seulptiiia) ; in the two passages referred to, it is 
IflTTMMJrl af IVeyr. Biom gives shdrgo^, idolum, 8ciilptile» from 
ddb; sabgnmdium (penthouse), because it had to be placed under 
cover, in sheds as it were ; with which the OHG. skdignta (Graff 
6, 536) seems to agree. Bat there is no distinct proof of an ON. 
skibgoQl 

Dietmar^s account is silent about the gods' images at Lethra ^ ; 
ia Adam of Bremen's description of those at Upsal (cap. 233), the 
most lemarkable thing is, that three daituM are specified, as they . 
were in that temple of the Alamanns : Kunc de supenstitione 
Sveonum pauca dicemus. K(iUi$8mum iUa geus temphm habet, 
quod Ubsola dicitar, non longe positum a Sictona dvitate (Sigt^in) 
vel Birka. In hoc templo, quod totum ex auro paratum est, statvas 
trium deorum veneratur po])ulus, ita ut potentissiiuus eonmi Thor 
in medio solium habeat tricliiiio. Hinc et inde locum possident 
Wodan et Fricco. The further description we have nothing to do 
with here, but there occurs in it also the term sculpere ; as the 
whole temple was ex auro paratum, i.e., decorated with gold, he 
might doubtless have described the figures of tlie gods al)ove all as 
fjilded, just as those in Alamannia were aereae et dcauratae. — Saxo 
p. 13 tells of a golden statue of Othin ; Cujus numen Septentrionis 
reges propensiore cultu prosequi cupientcs, efficriem ipsius aitreo 
complexi simubtero; statuam suae dignationis indicem maxima cum 
religionis simulatione Byzantium transmisenmt, cujus etiam 
brachiorum lineamenta confertissimo armillarum pondere per- 
striugebant. The whole passage, with its continuation, is not only 
unliistorical, but contrary to the genuine myths ; we can only see 
in it the view of the gods taken by Saxo and his period, and 
inasmuch as golden and bedizened images of gods were consonant 
with such view, we may infer that there still lived in his time a 
recollection of such figures (see SuppL). Ermoldus Nigellus, in 
describing Herold's (Uarald's) interview with King Charles, 
mentions 4, 444 seq. (Pertz 2, 509-10) the godd images (sculpta) of 
the heathen, and that he was said to have had ploughshares, 
kettles and water^buckets forged of that metal According to the 
Nialssaga cap. 89, in a Korwegian temple (goOahiis) there were to 
be seen (hreeflgwres a^sajn, those of Thor and the two half-goddesses 
ThoigeiOr and Irpa, of human size, and adorned with armlets; 

* On TCcently discoTeied figures of 'Odia,' t. infra, Wodaa. 
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probably Tlior sat in tlie middle on his car. Altogether the 
portraitures of Thor seem to ha\ e l)eeii those most in vogue, at least 
in Norway.^ One temple in which many skurdgoS were wor- 
shipped, but Thor most of all, is described in Fornni. sog. 2, 153 and 
159, and his statue 1, 295. 302-6; in 2, 44 we read: Thorr sat i 
viicTju ok var niest tignaSr, hann var mikiU ok allr gidli hilinn ok 
silfri (ex auro et argento confectus) ; conf. Olafs helga saga, ed. 
Holm. caj). 118-9, where a large standing figure of Thor is described ; 
and Tornm. sog. 4, 245, ed. Christ, p. 26. Freyr giorr af silfri, IsL 
sog. 1, 134. Laudn. 3, 2. One man canied a statuette of Thor 
carved in whalebone (likneaki ThArs af toiin gert) in his pocket, so 
as to worship liim secretly, when living among christians, Fornm. 
sog. 2, 57. Thor's figure was carved on the ondvegis-pillars, 
Eyrbygg. p. 8. Landnamab. 2, 12 ; and on the prows of ships, 
Fomm. sog. 2, 324 A figure of TliorgerCr holgabrfiUSr, with rings 
of gold round the aim, to which people kneel, Fonun. sog. 2, 108.* 

* Finn Magniisen, bidrag til nordisk archaeologie, pp. 113-159. 

* There is another thing to notice in this passage, xhe figure of ThorgerSr 
bent its hand up, when some one tried to snatch a ring off its ann, and the 
gotldess was not disposed to let him have it. The same man tlien l)ro\ight a 
lot of money, laid it at the hgure's feet, fell on his knees and shed tears, then 
rose up and once more grasped at the ring, which now tib figure let go. The 
same is told in the Fa-reyingasaga, cap. 23, p. 103. I regard it as a genuine 
tiait of heathen antiquity, like others which afterwards, passed into chri.stian 
folk-tales of the Mid. Ages (see SuppL). Of more than one image of grace we 
are told that it dropt a riiig off its finger or a shoe off its foot as a gift to those 
who prayed before it. A ligiire of Christ gave its shoes to a poor man (Nicohii 
abhatis peregiinatio, ed. Werlauff P. 20), and a saint's image its gold slippers 
(Alones anz. 7, 684. Aichiv. des Henneh. veieins, pp. 7u, 71). A figure of 
Mary accejits a ring that is proseiited to it, and hends her finger as a sign that 
she will keep it ^leon nouv. recueil 2, 296-7. MaerL 2, 214). The two 
Virgin-stories in M^on and Maerlant, though one at bottom, have wry differ* 
ent turns given them. In the latter, a young man at a game of hall pulls the 
ring off liis finger, and puts it on ihv hand ot" a Madonna ; in tlie former, the 
youth is boxing in the Colosseum at Rome, and puts his ring on the finger of a 
heathen statue, which bends the finger. Both figuies now hold the man to his 
engagement. But the 0. French poem makes the afflicted youth bring an 
image of Mary to bear on the heamen one, the Mar^ takes the ring ott the 
other figure, and restores it to the youth. Conf. Kaasochr. 1814S. 13265. 
13323. Forduni Scoti chronicon 1, 407 (W. Scott's minstr. 2, 136), relates 
this fable as an event of the 11th century: a nobleman playing at ball sHus his 
ring on the linger of a broken statue of Venus, and only gets it back witii the 
help of a priest Palumbus who understands magic. We see tlie story had 
BfOead at an early time, but it is old Teutonic in its origin [' toideutsch,' evid. a 
sup for urdeutsch]. Even in a painting of Mary, the infant in her lap hands her 
a casket to give to a suppliant, Cod. pal. 341 K>L 63). Similarly, statues tmm 
ihefate avxiy, stretch out the arm to protect, theyapeoA;, lavgh, urcp, cat and n\iU: ; 
thus a figure of Christ turns itself away (Ls. 3, 78. 262), another begins to eat 
and grow bigger (Kiuderm. legeuden no. 9), to w^eep, to beckon, to run away 
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Frey's statue of silver, (Preyr markaSr af silfri), Vatnsd. p. 44. 50 j 
carried about in a waggon in Sweden, Fornm. sog. 2, 73-7. Tlie 
Jomsvikingasaga tells of a temple on Gautland (I. of Gothland), in 
which were a hundred gods, Fornm. sog. 11, 40 ; truly a 'densitas 
iniaginum,' as Jonas has it (see p. 83). Saxo Gram. 327 mentions 
a simulacrum quercu f actum, carved in oak ? or an oaktree 
worshipped as divine ? (see Suppl.). 

Not only titrce, but occasionally two figures side by side are 
mentioned, particularly those of Wuotan and Donar or of Mars and 
Mcrcurius, as we see from the passages cited. Figures of Freyr 
and Thor togetlier, and of Frigg and Freyja, occur in Mliller's 
sagabibl. 1, 92. Names of places also often indicate such joint 
worship of two divinities, e.g. in Hesse the Bonneiseiche (Thor's 
oak) stood close by the Wodausbeig; and exploieis would do well 
to attend to the point. 

But neither the alleged number of the statues, nor their desciip* 
tions in the sagas can pass for historical; what they do prove is, 
that statues there were. They appear mostly to have been hewn 
out of wood, some peihaps were painted, clothed, and overlaid with 
silver or gold ; but no doubt stone images were also to be met with, 
and smaller ones of copper or ivory.^ 

I have put off until now the mention of a peculiar term for 
statue, with which some striking accounts of heathen idols connect 
themselves. 

OHG. grosses have the word irmansiUi, pyramides, Hons. 360. 
avarAn, irmanMif pyramides, Doc. 203^ irmanM, colossus, 
aitissima columna, Elorent. 987^, Bias. 86. colossus est irminsiil, 
GL Schletst. 18, 1. 28, 1. The literal meaning seems to be statue, 
to judge by the synonym avard, which in Gl, Jun. -226 is used for 

n)entMihe «agen, no. 347. Tettaus, preuss. aagwi, pp. 211-5-8). In Eeinbot*8 
Ueorg the idol Apollo is tiofj{,'e(.l with rods by a child, and forced to walk away 
(3258-69), which i-eminds one of the god Periin, whom, according to monk 
'Mestor, Vladimir the Apofltolic caused to be scourged with rods. In an Indian 
ptorv T find a statue that eats the food set before it, Polier 2, 302-3. Antiijuity 
then did not regard these images altogether as lumps of dead matter, but as 
penetrated by the life of the dmni^. The Gieeks too hare stories of statues 
tibat moTB, shake the lance, fall on &eir kness, close ilh ii t y( - 'K<iranva-€ts), 
bleed and sweat, which may have been snprpestcd by the atiiiiuK's of ancient 
images ; but of a statue making a movement of the hand, bending a finger, I 
^ have nowhere read, significant as the position of the arms in images of gods 
was held to he. That tlic god^ themselves tp^i \nnfiixpi»v»t over those whom 
they wish to protect, occurs as early as in Homer. 
^ Fmn Magmuen ML 132-7. 
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statna and imago. It was not yet eztinot m the 12tli oentuiy, as 
appears from two places in the Kaiseichionik, near the beginning 
of the poem, and veiy likelj there are more of them ; it is said of 
Meicuiy (Massmann 129) : — 

einir yrmmi^Ale Upon an yimensiil 

staont ein abgot nngehiuie, Stood an idol huge, 
den hiezen sie ir koufinan. Him they called their 

merchant 

Again of Jnlitts GsBsar (Massif. 624) : — 
Bdmere in ungetrdwdlche Bomans him nntraly slew, 

sluogen, On an yim. they bniied him. 

einir yrmenM sie in begruoben. 
And of Simon Magos 24« (Massnt 4432) 

eine yrmensiU er steic, On an yrmensul he climbed, 

daz lautvolc im allesamt neic. The land-folk to him all bowed. 
That is, worshipped hiiu as a god. Nay, in Wolfram's Titurel; last 
chapter, where the great pillars of the (christian) temple of the 
Grail are described, instead of ' inneren seul' of the printed 
text (Hahn G151), tlie Hanover ^IS. more correctly reads innensiU. 

Further, in the Prankish annals ad ann. 772 it is repeatedly 
stated, that Cliarles the Great in liis conquest of the Saxons 
destroyed a chief seat of their lieathen superstition, not far from 
Heresburg ^ in Westphalia, and that it was called h-minsul. Ann. 
Petav. : Domnus rex Karolus perrexit in Saxoniam et conquisivit 
Erisburgo, et pervenit ad locum qui dicitur Ermensul, et succendit 
ea loca (Pertz 1, 16). Ann. Lauresh. : Fuit rex Carlus hostiliter 
in Saxonia, et destruxit fanum eorum quod vocatur Irminsul (Pertz 
1, 30). The same in the Chron. Moissiac, except the spelling Hir- 
minsul (Pertz 1, 295), and in Ann. Quedlinb., &c (Pertz 5, 37). 
Ann. Juvavenses: Karolus idolum Saxononim combussit, quod 
dicebant Irminsul (Pertz 1, 88). Einhaidi Ftild. annales : Karolus 
Saxoniam bello aggressus, Eresburgum castmm cepit, et idolum Sax- 
onum quod vocalmtur Irminsul destruit (Pertz 1, 348). Ann. Batis- • 
bon.: Carolus in Saxonia conqnesivit Eresbnrc et Irminsul (Pertz 1, 
92). Ann. Laoriss.: Karlus in Saxonia castram Aeresbnig expugnat, 
fmtm et lucum eorum famosum Irminsul subvertit (Pertz 1, 117). 

^ Now Sta<lt1iergen, coiif. the extract from Di'etmar ; but atrong reasons 
incline us to push the pillar (seule) some 15 miles deeper into the Osning 
forest ; Clostermeier Eggesterstein, pp. 26-7 : Eresbui)^ Horohiu in pago Head 
Saxonico Saiadio 735^ 350. Conf. Maaamaim's Eggestent 34. 
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Ann. Laurifls. : £t inde penexit partibiis Saxoniae prima vice, 
Aeiesbuignm castiHun cepit^ ad ErmenmU usque pervenit, et ipeum 
fanvm destnudt^ et aurom et axgentum quod ibi lepperit abstulit 
£t fait siodtaB magna, ita nt aqua deficeret in supiadicto loco ubi 
Smmgul stabat, &c. (Pertz 1, 150). Einhaidi Ann. : Ferro et igni 
eoneta depopulatus, Aeresburgum castnun cepit, idolum quod Inmn' 
gul a Saxonibus vocabatur evertit (Pertz 1, 151) ; repeated in Ann. 
Tilian., and Chron. RegiiL,with spelling Ormenstil (Pertz 1, 220, 557).^ 
And Dietmar of Merseburg (Pertz 5, 744) further tells us, in connex- 
ion with later events: Sed exercitus capta urbo (Ercsburch) ingressus, 
juvenem praefatuni usque in ecclesiam S. Petri, uhi 2)ruis ah antiquis 
Irminsul colcbatur, bello defatigatum depulit. — Taking all tliese 
passages together, Irininsul passes through the very same grada- 
tions of meaning we unfolded in ch. IV, and si<?nifies now fanum, 
now lucus, now idolum itself. It can scarcely be doubted, that vast 
woodlands extended over that region : what if Osninrj^ the name of 
the mountain-forest in which the pillar stood, betokened a holy- 
wood'} Tlie gold and silver hoard, which Charles was supposed to 
have seized there, may well be legendary embellishment.^ Kuodolf 
of Fuld goes more into detail about the Irmiusfil ; after his general 
statement on the heathen Saxons, that ' frondosis arboribus fonti- 
busque venerationem exhibebant' (p. 101), he goes on: Truncum 
quoque ligni non parvae magnitudinis in altum erectum sub divo 
colebant, patda eum lingua Irminsvi appellantes, quod Latine 
dicitur timvenalia eolwnna, quasi sustinens omnia (Pertz 2, 676), 

^ Poeta Saxo 1, 65 (Bouquet 5, 137) : 

Gens efulem coloit simiilacrain quod Toeitabant 

IrminsUl, cnjiis factura simulque columna 
Non operis parvi fuerat, pariterque decoris. 

*S8ia the Sax. form for atu (p. 25), which deuoted a god, and also a moiin* 
ttin. ; in Hi^ G. the name would be Ansninc, Ensiiine. But, beside this 
moiis Omengx near Tht otinelli, i.e. Detmold (Pertz 2, 447), there stood also a 
mloa Oming not far from Osnabriick (Moser urk. no 2), and a third in Kipuariu 
on the Lower Rhine (Locomblet no 310. 343. 354), which seems, to have ex- 
tended towards the Ardjmnes as far as Aachen (Aix la Chap.), mentioned in 
Vilkinasaoa cap. 4U ; and accordine to Baisch on Schanuat's Eiilia, iliustr. 1, 
110, and HattemerS, G02% tb« Araeuutt itself was edled Ominka, OuniTuK, 
By the Osnahrlick charter above, the forest there appears even to have been 
modelled on the Osning of Aachen (ad similitxulinem forosti Aqni.^prrannin por- 
tinentis). That Osnii^ is met with in several place-s, speaks for a more general 
meaning [thaii HuX of a mere proper name] ; like as, ans, and falrguni, it is 
the sacred mountain and forest Ledebur takes the Teutoburgieiisis sal tug to 
be Osning.^ 0«nabrlick. ilnwbraggi (bridge of the ases) seems nearly related. 

' Is chis £nnen-i miliar hoevd an ulnsion to the legend of Enaenzkh'b hoard) 
(Saxq Gxam. IM. Beinli. focha CLIL) 
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(see Suppl.). Here was a great wooden pillar erected, and wor- 
shipped under the open sky, its name signifies universal all-sustain- 
ing pillar. This interpretation appears faultless, when we take 
with it other words in which the meaning is intensified by 
composition with irmin. In the Ilildehrands lied, inningot is the 
supreme god, the god of all, not a peculiar one, agreeing in sense 
with thiodgod, the (whole) people's god, foimed by anoUier streng- 
thening prefix, Hel. 33, 18. 52, 12. 99, G. irminman, an elevated 
expression for man, Hel. 38, 24. 107, 13. 152, 11. irmiiUhiod, 
the human lace, Hel. 87, 13 and in Hildebr.^ In the same way I 
explain proper names compounded with irvian, irmin (Gramm. 2, 
448). And irrmntM, irmitis^l is the great, high, divinely honoured 
statue ; that it was dedicated to any one god, is not to be found in 
the term itselfl — In like manner the AS. has eofmmeifn (genus 
humanum), Beow. 309. God. Exon. 333, 3. eorm/mgrunA (terra), 
Beow. 1711. (and singularly in an a^j. form : ofer ealne yrmenm 
grand. Cod. Exon. 243, 13). eormenUf^nd (progenies). — ON. 
idrmungnmd (tena), iSfmungandr (anguis maximus), iSTfmfmkr 
(taurus maximus). From all this may be gathered the high mythic 
antiquity of these appellations, and their diffusion among all 
branches of the Teutonic race ; for neither to the Goths can th^ 
have been strange, as their famous king's name ETW^tumcus 
(Airmanareiks, ON. Idrmunrekr) shows ; and beyond a doubt the 
Bmawndiwri ore properly ErmunduH (Gramm. 2, 175), the H being 
often prefixed to all such forma 

Now whatever may be the probable meaning of the word trman, 
iormun, eormen, to which I shall return in due time, one thing is 
evident, that the Irman-pillar had some connexion, which continued 
to be felt down to a late period (p.ll6),with Mercury or Hermes, to 
whom Greek antiquity raised similar posts and pillars, which were 
themselves called Hernme, a name which suggests our Teutonic one. 

The Saxons may have known more about tliis ; the Franks, in 
Upper Germany, from the 8th to the 13th century, connected with 
irmansul, irmimul the general notion of a heathen image set up on 
a pillar. Probably Euodolf associated with his truncus ligni the 

* The EBay, ramo, Bohem. ramenso, is with transpoeition the Lat. armus. 
OHG. aiam, and means both am and shoulder ; in the Sloven, compound 

lamen-velik, valde magmi?, it intensifies exactly like irnian ; does this i)oint to 
an affinity between irmau and arm \ Arminius too is worth considering ; conf. 
Schaffarik 1, 427. 
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thought of a choice and hallowed tree-stem (with, or without, a 
god's image ?), rather than of a pillar hewn into sliape by the hand 
of man ; this fits in too with the worshipping sub divo, with the 
word lucus used by some of the chroniclers, and wjth the simplicity 
of the earliest forest- worship. As the image melts into the notion 
of tree, so does the tree pass into that of image ; and our West- 
plialian Irmen-pillar most naturally suggests the idea of that 
Thor's-oak in Hesse ; the evangelists converted both of them into 
churches of St. Peter. I suspect an intimate connexion between 
the Irman-pillars and the Roland-'pillars erected in the later Mid. 
Ages, especially in North Germany ; there were in Sweden Thorns- 
pillars, and among the Anglo-Saxons jStheUtdn-jfnllars (Lappenbeig 
1, 376). Theie yet remains to be given an account of a sacred post 
in Neustiia, as contained in the Vita Walarici abbatis Leuconensia 
(-^622), said to have been composed in the 8th century : £t juxta 
ripam ipsius fluminis dips eiat magnus, di/oems imaginibus figvmxtus, 
atque ibi in terram magna virtate immissus, qui nimb cuUu mortm 
gentUium, a rustids colebatur. Walaricus causes the log to be 
thrown down: et his quidem rostids habitantibus in locis non 
parvum tam moeroiem quam et stuporem omnibus praebuii Sed 
undique illis certatim concuTientibus cum aimis et fustibus, indigne 
hoc feiontes invicem, ut injuriam dei m vindicarent (Acta Bened. 
sec. 2, pp. 84-5). The place was called Augusta (bouig d' Angst, 
near the town of Eu), and a chuich was built on the spot 

I think I have now shown, that in ancient Germany there were 
gods and statues. It will further be needful to consider, how 
antiquity went to work in identifying foreign names of gods with 
Oennan, and conversely German with foreign. 

The Bomans in their descriptions caied a great deal more to 
make themselves partially understood by a free translation, than, 
by preserving barbarous vocables, to do a service to poeterily. At 
the same time they did not go arbitrarily to work, but evidently 
with care. 

Gaesai^s 8(A, Luna and Vuhan are perhaps what satisfies us 
least; but Tacitus seems never to use the names of Boman deities, 
except advisedly and witli reflection. Of the gods, he names only 
Mercury and Mars (Germ. 9. Ann. 13, 57. Hist. 4, 64) ; of deified 
heroes, Hsrcules, Caskfr and PoUvx (Germ. 9, 43) ; of goddesses, 
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Isis (Geim. 9), the terra mater by her GJennan name (Germ. 40), 
and the mater deim (Qerm. 45). Incompatible deities, such as 
Apollo or Bacchus, are never compared. What strikes us most, is 
the absence of Jupiter, and the distinction givea to Memury, who 
was but a deity of the second rank with the Bomans, a mere god 
of merchants, but here stands out the foremost of all: Deorum 
maxime Mercurium coluiit : to him alone do human sacrifices fall, 
while Mars and Heicules content themselyes with beasts. This 
prominence of Meicniy is probably to be explained by the fhct, 
that this god was worshipped by the Gauls likewise as their chief 
divinity, and was the most frequently portrayed (deum 
Mercurium colunt, hiq'us sunt plurima simulacra^ Oies. B. GalL 6, 
17) ^ and that the looks of the Bomans, when directed towards 
Gomany, still saw Gaul in the foreground; besides, it may have 
been Gi^c informants that set the German divinity before ti^em in 
this light. Observe too the Gaulish juxtaposition of Mara and 
MercuHva in statues (p.lllXpredsely as Tacitus names the German 
ones together (Ann. 13, 57). The omission of Jupiter is obviously 
accounted for, by his worship yielding the precedence to that of 
Mercury in those nations which Tacitus knew best : we shall see, as 
we go on, that the northern and remoter branches on the contrary 
reserved their highest veneration for the thunder-god. On Isis and 
ITercules I shall express my views further on. Wliom we are to 
uiidurstaiid by the Dioscuri, is hard to guess; most likely two sons 
of Woden, aud if we go by the statements of the Edda, the brothers 
Baldr and HermoSr would be the most fitting. 

This adaptation of classical names to German gods became 
universally spread, and is preserved with strict unanimity by the 
Latin writers of the succeeding centuries ; once set in circulation, 
it remained current and intelligible for long ages. 

The Gothic historian names but one god after the Roman fashion, 
and that is Mars : Quern Gothi semper asperrima placavere cultura 
(Jornandes cap. 5), with which the Scythian Ares, so early as in 
Herodotus 4, 62-3, may be compared. 

Paulus Diaconus winds up his account of Wodan with the 
express announcement (1, 9): Wodan sane, quern adjecta litera 
Gwodan dizerunt, ipse est qui apud Bomanos Mwewriut didtnr, et 

* SehSpflin, Ala. ill. 1. 495-60 ; esp. on a fuaaa. of IfoEemy at EbeimQinter 
1, 06. Conf. Hunnne1,bibL deatsch. alteilh. 229. Gieiuer, aLfcrOm. caltnrain 
Obeirhem, pp. 48, 98. 
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ab universis Germaniae gcntibiis ut dens adoratur. Just so his 
older countryman Jonas of Bobbio, in that account of the sacrificing 
Alamanns, declares : Illi aiunt, deo suo Vodano, quem Mcrcurium 
vocant alii, se velle litare; upon which, a gloss inserted by another 
hand says less correctly : Qui apud eos Vuotant vocatur, Latini 
autcni Mart em ilium appellant ; bhougb otherwise Woden greatly 
resembles Mars (v. infra). 

Gregory of Tours (supra, p.l 07) makes Saturn and Jupiter, and 
again Mars Mercurivsqna the gods whom the heathen Chlodovich 
adored. In 1, 34 he expresses himself in more general tenns: Pri- 
vatus, Gabalitanae urbis episcopus. . . . daeniojiiis immoliiTe com- 
pellitur a Chroco Alamannorum rege (in the third cent.). Wide- 
kind of Corvei names Mars and Hercules as gods of the Saxons (see 
p. Ill); and that little addition to the Corvei Annals (see p. Ill) 
couples together the Greek and Latin denominatioiis Axis and Mais, 
Ermis and Mercuiitts. 

The Indiculus paganiarum reckons up, under 8: De sacris 
Mmwrii vel Jovi^ ; under 20 : De feiiis quae faciunt Jim vel 
Mercurio. So that the thunder-god, of whom Tacitus is silent, is 
in other quarters unfoigotten ; and now we can understand WiU- 
bald's naixative of the robur Jovia (see p. 72), and in Boni&c 
epist. 25 (aj). 723) the presbyter Jovi mactans (see SuppL). 

In the Additamenta openim Matthaei Paris, ed. W. Watts, 
Paris 1644, pp. 25-6, there is an old account of some books which 
are said to have been discovered in laying the foundation of a church 
at Yerlamacestre (St Albans) in the tenth century, and to have been 
burnt One of them contained ' iiivocationes et ritus idololatramm 
dvium Varlamacestiensium, in quibus comperit, quod specialiter 
J^oebum deim iolts invocarunt et coluerunt, secundario vero Jfer- 
euirium, Vbdm anglice appellatum, deum videlicet mercatorum, 
quia dives et compatriotae . . . fere omnes negotiatores 
et institores fuerunt.* Evidently the narrator has aiUknl somewhat 
out of his own erudition; the iin'ocalioiis and rites themselves 
would have given us far more welcome information. 

Passages which appear to speak of a German goddess by the 
name of Diaiia, will be given later. Ncj^tum is mentioned a few 
times (supra, p. 110). 

^ Had these been Roman god^ Jupiter would certainly have been named 
first, and Mercury after. 
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Sazo Grammaticus, though he writes in Latin, ayoids applying 
the Boman names of gods, he uses Othinus or Othin, never 
Meicurius instead; yet once, instead of his nsual Thor (pp. 41, 
103), he has Jvpiter,, p. 236, and malleus JovieUis ; Mars on p. 36 
seems to stand for Othin, not for Tjrr, who is never alluded to in 
Saxa Ennoldtts Nigellus, citing the idols of the Normanni, says 4^ 9 
(Peitz 2, 601), that for God (the Father) they worshipped Nqttune, 
and for Christ Jupiter; I suppose Neptune must here mean 06in, 
and Jupiter Thor ; the same names recur 4, 69. 100. 453-5. 

MeUs-Stoke, as late as the begiuniug of the 14th century, stiU 
remembers that the heathen lEUsians worshipped Mercury (1, 16. 
17) ; I cannot indicate the Latin authority from which no doubt he 
drew this> 

If tlie supposition be allowed, and it seems both a justifiable 
and ahnost a necessary one, that, from tlie first century and during 
the six or eight succeeding ones, there went on an uninterrupted 
transfer of the above-mentioned and a few similar Latin names of 
gods to domestic deities of Gaul and Germany, and was familiar 
to all the educated ; we obtain by this alone the solution of a 
remarkable phenomenon that has never yet been satisfactorily 
explained : the early diffusion over half Europe of the heathen 
nomenclature of the days of the week. 

These names are a piece of evidence favourable to German 
heathenism, and not to be disregarded. 

The matter seems to me to stand thus.^ — From l^ypt, through 
the Alexandrians, the week of seven days {sfiBofid^), wliich in 
Western Asia was very ancient, came into vogue among the Bomans, 
but the planetary nomenclature of the days of the week apparently 
not till later. Under Julius Caesar occurs the earliest mention 
of 'dies Saturni' in connection with the Jewish sabbath, Tibull. 1, 
3, 18. Then fpUov rifUpa in Justin Mart apolog. 1, 67. 'Ep/iov 
and Afftpohinj^ in dem. Alex. Strom. 7, 12. The institution 
fully carried out, not lozig before Dio Cassius 37, 18, about the dose 

1 Our MHG. poets impart no saeh information ; they only troiihlo their 
heads about Saracen go<ls, among whom it is true Jupiter ami Apollo make 
their appearance too. In Rol. 97, 7 are named Mars, Jovinus, Satumiu. 

* lean here use only the beginning, not the conclusion, which would be 
more useful for my investigation, of a learned paper by Julius Hare on the 
names of the days of the week (Philolog. Mas., Nov. 1831). Conf. Idelers 
bandb. der chronoL 2, 177-180, and Letnmn^ obaervationg sur lee iepr&wnta> 
tioBB zodiaealea, p. 99. 
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of the 2iid centuiy.i ih» Bamsm had previously had a week of 
nine days, nnndinae=noveiidiiiae. Christianity had adopted from 
the Jews the hebdomas, and now it could not easily guard the 
ehnich against the idoUttrous names of days either (see SuppL). 

Bnt these names, together with the institution of the week, had 
passed on from Borne to Gaul and Germany, sooner than the 
chiisdan religion did. In all the Bomanoe countries the planetary 
names have lasted to this day (mostly in a very abridged form), 
except for the first day and the seventh : instead of dies soils they 
chose dies dmnmiea (Lord's day),' It domenica, Sp. domingo, Fr. 
dimandie ; and for dies Satumi they kept the Jewish sabbaium, It 
sabbato, Sp. sabado, Fr. samedi (=8abdedi, sabbatl dies). But the 
heathen names of even these two days continued in popular use 
long after : Eoce enim dies 8oli$ adest, sic enim barbaries vocitare 
diem dominicum cbnsneta est^ Gr^. Tur. 3, 15. 

Unhappily a knowledge of the Gothic names of days is denied 
us. The Mthati dags, sahbatd dags, which alone occurs in ITlphilas, 
proves nothing, as we have j ust seen, against a planetary designation 
of the remaining six or five days. A sunndns dags, a m^nins 
dags may be guessed ; the other four, for us the most important, I 
do not venture to suggest. Their preservation would have been of 
the very highest value to our inquiry. 

Old High Germ. — I. sumnXn dag, 0. v. 5, 22. Gl. bias. 76*. 
Lacombl. arch. 1, 6. — 11. mdnin tac (without autlioiity, for 
manitag, manotag in Graft' 2,795. 5, 358 have no reference ; manetag 
in Notker, ps. 47, 1). — III. dies Martis, prob. Ziuivcs tac among 
Alamanns; in the 11th cent. Ciea dac, Gl. bias. 76*;^ prob. different 
among Bavarians and Lombards. — IV. dies Mercurii, perhaps still 
Wuotancs tac? our abstract term, diu mittawccha already in N. ps. 
93, and mittwocha, Gl. bias. 70^. — V. dies Jovis, Donarcs tac, Toniris 
tac, N. ps. 80, 1. donrcA-AQ, Gl. bias. 7G^ Burcard von Worms 195^: 
quintam feriam in honorem Jovis honorati. — VI. dies Veneris, Fria 
dag, 0. V. 4, 6. Frije tag, T. 211, 1. — VII. at last, like the Romance 
and Gothic, avoiding the lieathenish dies Satumi, scimhaziaf/, T. 68, 
1. N. 91, 1.^ samiztag, N. 83, 40. mnaiijiai dband, our sonuabend, 

^ An old hexameter at the end of the editions of AiiRoniiis : Unj^es 
Mercurio, harbani Jove, Oypride crinea (nails on Wednesday, beard on Thursday, 
hair on Friday). 

' Cies for Zies, as the same glossist 66^ writes gicimbers and 

* Hambaeohu n. prop, in Korajan. 
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already m O. t. 4, 9, prob. ablnemtion of sunnClnda^s dband, feria 
ante doxninicam, for vespera solis cannot have been meant [conf. 
EngL Whitsun-eve] ; and occasionally, corresponding to the Kom- 
ance dies domiiiica, /rdntag, N. ps. 23. 

Mid. High Germ. — "Would anyone believe, that the names of 
the days of the week are not easily to be picked out of the abun- 
dant remains of our MHG. literature ? It is true, sunnen tac 
(suntac in Berth. 118) and mdntac (Parz. 452, 16. mcentac 498, 22. 
Amis 1648)^ admit of no doubt. Neither do Donrestac (iJonerstag, 
Uolrich 73*. Dunrestac, Berth. 128), spelt Duristag in a Semi- 
Low Germ. urk. of 1300 in Hofer p. 57), and Domstag in one of 
1495, Useners femgeriehten p. 131 ; nor Fritac (Parz. 448, 7. 470, 
1. Walth. 30, 31. Berth. 134), Vriegtag, Uolrich 73^ nor yet 
samztac (Parz. 439, 2. Berth. 138), sunnen dhent (Trist. 3880).— 
But uncertainty hangs about the third and fourth days. The 
former, by a remarkable variation, was in Bavaria named Eritac, 
Erdac (the true form not quite certain, eritag in Adelung's vat. 
hss. 2, 189. ergetag in Berth. 122 ; see examples collected from 
iirkunden, Schm. 1, 96-7), in Swabia on the contrary Zlestac, for 
Ziewestac. Both of these forms, which have nothing to do with 
each other, live to this day in the speech of the common people : 
Bav. ierte, Austr. tarto, irUa^ Vicentino-Germ. eorta, orid, Alem. 
eiestag, zinstag,9iestig, zistig, zunstig, zeinstig, zindag. The insertion of 
the liquid has corrupted the word, and brought in (][uite iixelevaat 
notions. In central Germany the form diesUng, tiestag seems to 
predominate (diedik in the Bhdn), whence omdiejistag (lesscor- 
lectlj dinstag, there is good reason for the ie) ; the spelluig ding- 
stag, as if from ding, thing, judicium, is false ; dinstag occuis in 
Gaupps magdeb. zeeht p. 272. — ^The fourth day I have never seen 
named after the god, either in BiHG. or ui our modern dialeots. 
unless indeed the gwtmHg cited in the note can be justified as 
standing for Gwuotenstag; Wuotenstag; eyetywheie that abstrac- 
tion * midweek' has earned all before it, but it has itself become 

1 Zwmtig for Monday, Staid. 2, 470 ought perhapa to be zue mcntig, ze 
mintage ; yet 1, 490 he has giienti, giientij Tobler 248^ has gwontig, 

Eaentig, and Zellwegers urk. 1^, 19 guonti, for which Urk. no. 146 
as 'an gxitem tag,' which seems to l)e supported by Haltaos 
jahrzeitb. Or is only this particular Monday after Lent called sol In 
the Cod. pah 372, 103 (ann. 1382) we have * giiotem tag.' The resemblance 
of this (rood day to the Westphalian Godemdag (Wodenls daj) is purely 
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almost unintelligiliile by being obsnged into a mftMliii^ miUww^ 
miUu^ Berth. 24^ mdMig, Staid. 2, lU, conf. the Gothl n^jlcMdai^ 
Almqy. 442*), ' an der mUkm! fern., is found in the Cod. zanngobad. 
no. 140 (aj>. 1261). So even for the fifth day, the nmneric name 
phmzUut (Berth. 128. Ottoc. 144^ GiStzer nrk of 1338. Schiva- 
benspiegel, p« 196. Schm. 1, 322), or jpMngdag, has made its 
TOy into some districtB of Upper Greimany through Onaoo-Slavio 
influences, petek, piatek, patek, thon^ by these the Slavs 

mean Friday (see SnppL). 

Ksv High Germ. — ^I. wmia^. II. monitag, m. IHmtUig, 
lY. mitiwock y. Donnemtag. YL Fniiag, YIL tanutag, 
ionnalentL 

Old Saxon. — The OS. names are wanting, but nmst have 
differed in some essential points from the OHG., as the derived 
dialects prove. We may pretty safely assume IFddanes dag for 
the fourth day of the week, for in Westphalia it is still called 
Oodenstag, Goiistag, Gaunstag, Gunstag, at Aix Gouesdag, in Lower 
Ehen. urkunden Gudcstag, Gunther, 3, 585. 611 (a.d. 1380-7), 
Gttdenstag, Kindlinger horigk p. 577-8 (a.d. 1448). — The third day 
was probably Tinmdag, the fifth Thunaresdag, the sixth Friundag. 
The most unlike would doubtless be the seventh, was it formed 
after dies Saturni, Sdteresdagt conf. the Westph. Saterstag, Saiter- 
staig, Giinter 3, 502 (a.d. 1365). In Sachsensp. 2, 66 one MS. reads 
for sunavend Saiersdach (see SuppL). 

Mid. Dutch. — Lsondach, Maerl. 2, 159. II. manendach, Huyd. 
op St 3, 389. maeTulach, Maerl. 2, 139. III. Disendach, MaerL 
2, 140.- aL IHcendach, Lissendacli, Cannaert strafrecht, pp. 124, 481 
apparently corrupted from Tisdach. IV. Woensdach, MaerL 2, 143* 
Y. Domreadtuh, Maerl. 2, 144. YL VHdad^ Maerl 2, 159. gen. 
VrineU^heB, MaeiL 2, 143. 157. YIL SaienUu^ MaerL 2, 114. 
120-3. 157-9. 276. 3, 197. 343. also wnmeht, MaerL 2, 164. 3, 240. 
(see SuppL). 

New DuTCy. — zondag. IL fnd$uUig, Hi. dingsdag, for- 
merly dinsdag, Diasendag. lY. Woensdagt Belg. Goensdag. Y. 
Donderdag. VI. Vridag. YII. Zdterdag. 

Old FitisiAN. — T. sonnadei. II. monadei. III. Tysdei. IV. 
Wemsdei. V. Thunresdei, Tornsdei. VI. Frigendei, Fredeu VII. 
Saterdei (references for all these forms in Eichthofen). 

K£W Pbisian. — ^I. meyn, abbrev. from sinnedey, sendei, senned 
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(conf. Fred) ; the final n in sncyn, no doubt, as in OFiis. Frigendei, 
a relic of the old gen. sing, in the weak decl. IT. vwandey. III. 
S^fesd^, IV. WdTudey, V. Tonjersdey. VL Fr4d, abbrev. from 
IVddey. VIL miuim, mimn, aibhrey. irom sinnejuwn=Sun(day)- 
even. Conf. t^nwoordige staat van Eriealand 1, 121. Was- 
senbeigh'fl bidia^^ien 2, 56. Halbertsma naoQgBt p. 281-2 (see 
Suppl.). 

North Fbisiak. — L mmmdeL XL nunmendH. III. TindeL 
IV. WtnsdeL Y. T&radei YI. FrideL YIL tmnin («»=even). 

Anglo-Saxon.— L «o»n<m dsee. II. dsee. lU. Times 

dffig. lY. Tfd^^enes or Wddnes ds^ Y. dscg; YI. 

I^e dseg. Yn. Sios^ or ScBtemes dasg. 

Old Kobsb. — I. mnnudagr}- IL m&nadagr, IIL Tyrsdagr, 
Tysdagr, lY. OSinsdagr. Y. YI Friadagr, Frey^ 

judagr, YIL laugarda^, 

Swedish.— I. Bdndag, VL mandag. III. whence 
even iFinn. i^tai lY. On«2a^. Y. Thorsdag. YI. Fndag 
YIL 

Danish. — ^L sondag. IL mandag. III. Tirsdag, lY. Otm- 
<f«y. Y. Tcrsdag, YI. Fredag. VII. Idverdag (see SuppL). 

We see, it is only in the seventh day that the Scandinavian 
names depart from the Saxon, Frisian and Dutch : laugardagr 
means bath-day because people bathed at the end of the week. 
Yet even here there may be some connexion ; a Latin poem of the 
9th century on the battle of Fontenay (Bouquet 7, 304) has the 
singular verse: Sahbaiuni non illud fuit, sed Satunii dolium; a 
devil's bath ? conf. ch. XII, Saturn. [The Germ, for carnage is 
blutbad, blood-bath.] 

Even if the Germans from the earliest times knew the week of 
seven days from the four phases of the lunar change,^ yet the 

^ TboB ON. sunnudagr is noticeably as in other cases s61 is used rather tbau 
BTurna ; simnudugr seems to have been formed by the christiaii teachers in imita* 

tion of the other Teutonic langiiages. The Swed. and Dan. ^fndag (instead of 
BOldag) nniPt have l)eoTi taken bodily from a Plattdeutsc h form. 

* To the Lat. woni \ ix, gt ii. vicis (change, turn) cuni^pouda, without the 
usnal consonant-chan^^'e, the Gothic vik6, OHG. wecha and wCbsal, both refer- 
able to the verb veika, viiik, OHG. wichu (I give way), l>ecause (liange is a 
giving way [in German, * der wechsel ist ein weicheu']. Ulph. has viko onl^ 
once, Lq. 1, 8, where cVr? ra^ei rrj: ((fiTjueplat is translated * in vikdn kunjis ' ; it 
is evidently something more than rd^is nere, it expresses at the siime time a part 
of the gen. c^i}/«c/)iCiif, therefore lit *in vice generis', which the Yulg. leuders 
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naming of tJia days and the order in which they stand is manifestly 
an importation from abroad. On the contrary sapposition, there 
would have been variation in details; and Saturn, for whom no 
Teatonio god seems prepared to stand sponsor, would have been left 
out in the cold. 

But it would be no less absurd to attribute the introduction of 
the week and the names of the days to the Christians. As they 
came into vogue among the heathen Bomans, they oould just 
as well among heathen Oauls' and Germans; nay, considering 
the lively intercourse between the three nations, a rapid 
diffusion is altogether natural.^ Christianity had the Jewish week, 
and it tolerated names which were a frequent offence to it, but were 
already too deeply rooted, and could only be partially dislodged. 
Those words of Gregory reveal tlie utter aversion of the clergy, 
which coines out still more plainly in the language (publ. in Syn- 
tagma de baptismo, p. 190) of an Icelandic bishop in 1107, who 
actually did away with them in Iceland, and replaced them by 
mere numeric names. How should the christian teachera ever have 
suffered hateful names of idols to be handed over to their recent 
converts for daily use, unless they had already been long established 
amoni^ the people ? And in Germany, how should the Latin gods 
have been allowed to get translated into German ones, as if on pur- 
pose to put them within easy reach of the people, had they not 
already been familiar with them for centuries ? 

Again, tlie high antiquity of these translations is fully establish- 
ed by their exact accordance with the terminology used in the first 
centuries, as soon as people came to turn German gods into Eoman. 
In my opinion, the introduction of the seven days' names 

by * in ordine vicis Now whether viko expressed to the Goths the alterna- 
tion of the moon's quarters, we <lo not know for certain ; I inchne to believe 
it, as the OHG. wena, wocha, AS. wice, wuce, ON. vika, Swed. vecka, Dan. 
nge, are all limited to the one meaning of septimaiuL The very absence of con- 
sonant-diange points to a higli antiquity in the word. It is remarkable that 
the Javanese vuku means a section of time, the year lolling into 30 vukus 
(Hnmh. Eawispr. 1, 196). The Fiim. wijkko is more likdy to hftve been 
borrowed from the Norso than from so far back as the Gothic. I remark 
further, that an observance by the Germani of sections of time must be inferred 
from the mere fact that eerti dies were tixed for the sacrifices to Mercuiy, Tac. 
lacnn. 9. 

* Jos. Fuchs, gesch. von Mainz 2, 27 seq. (Kupfert 4. no 7) describes a 
Roman round altar, prob. of the 3rd or 4th centuiy, on which are car\'e<l tlie 
seven gods of the week (1 Saturn, 2 Apollo, 3 IXuutA, 4 Mars, 5 Meictiry, 6 
Jnpiter, 7 Veniia), snd in aa 8th place a genius. 
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auuMQipt MB must be placed at latest in the fourth or fifth centuiy ; 
it may not have taken place simultaneously in all parts of Teuton- 
dom. 

Our forefiitherB» caught in a natural delusion, hegan early to 
ascribe the origin of the seven days' names to the native gods of 
their fatheiland. — ^WHliam of Malmesliuiy, relating the arrival of 
the Saxons in Britain, says of Hengist and Horsa, that they were 
sprung from the noblest ancestry: Erant enim abnepotes ilHua 
antiquiBsimi Voden, de quo omnium pene harbarainm gentium 
regium genus lineam trahit, quemquc gentes An^orom duum esse 
delirantes, ei quartum diem septimanae, et 9exkm uxori ejus JVwoe 
perpetuo ad hoc tempus conseoraverunt saoiilegio (Savile 1601. p. 
9). — More circumstantially, Geoffrey of Monmouth (lib. 6. ed. 1587, 
p. 43) makes Henf^iist say to Vortif^ern : Ingressi sumus maria, 
regnuin tuuiu duce Mircuriu petivimiis. Ad nomeii itaque Mer- 
curii erecto vultu rex inquirit cujusmodi religionera haberent? cni 
Hengistus : deos patrios Saiurnum, atque ceteros, qui munduiu 
giibernant, colimus, maxime Mcrcurium (as in Tac. 9.), quern Woden 
liugua nostra appellamus. Iluic veteres nostri dicaverunt qnartam 
septiiuanae feiiaiii, quae usque in hodiemum diem nomen Wodenes- 
ddi de noiniiie ipsius sortita est. Post ilium colimus dcam inter 
ceteras potentissimam, cui et dicaverunt sextam feriarn, q\iam de 
nomine ejus Frcdai vocamus. — As Matthew of Westminster (Flores, 
ed. 1601, p. 82) varies in some details, his words may also be 
inserted here : Cumque tandem in praesentia regis (V ortigemi) 
essent constituti, quaesivit ab eis, quam fidem, quam religionem 
patres eorum coluisseut? cui Hengistus: deos pairios, scilicet 
Sai-wrnum, Jovem atque ceteros, qui mundum gubemant^ colimus, , 
maxime autem Mercurium, quern lingua nostra Voden appellamus^ 
Huic patres nostri veteres dedicavemnt quartam feriam septimanae, 
quae in hunc hodiemum diem Vodenesday appellatur. Post ilium • 
colimus deam inter ceteras potentissimam, vocabulo Frcam, cujus 
vocabulo Friday appellamus. Frea ut volunt quidam idem est 
quod Vmim, et dicitur Prea^ quasi Froa a fiodos [A-frod-ite = from 
froth?] quod est spuma mails, de qua nata est Venus secundum 
fabulas, unde idem dies appellatur diM Fmem — ^Anglo-Saxon 
legend then, unconcerned at the jumbling of foreign and homespun 
fable, has no doubt at all about the hi^^ antiquity of the named 
among its people. 
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Saxo Grammaticiis, more critical, expresses his opinion (p. 103) 
of the Norse nomenclature, that it is derived from the native gods, 
but that these are not the same as the Latin. This he proves by 
Othin and Thor, after whom the fourth and fifth days of the week 
are named, as in Latin after !Merciiry and Jupiter. For Thor, 
being Othin's son, cannot possibly be identified "with Jupiter, who 
is Mercury's father; consequently, neither can the None Othin, 
Thor's father, with the Eoman Mercury, who is Jupitei^s 8on. The 
discrepancy is certainly strong, but all that it can prove is, that at 
the time when Othin and Mercury began to be placed on the same 
pedestal, Mercury was thought of as a Celtic divinity, probably 
with attiibutes differing widdy from his classical namesake. Saxo 
is quite light in what he means, and his remark confirms the early- 
heathen origin of these names of days ; ^ yet upon occasion, as we 
saw on p. 122, he lets himself be caixied away after all by the over- 
powering identity of Thor and Jupiter (see SuppL). 

The variations too in the names of the seven days among the 
various Teutonic races deserve all attention; we perceive that they 
were not adopted altogether cnt-and-diy, nor so retained, but that 
national ideas still exercised some control over them. The later 
heathenism of Ttiedand and Saxony caused tlie* old names of 
Wednesday and Saturday to live on, while in Upper Gennany they 
soon sank into oblivion. But what is especially significant to us, 
is the deviation of the Alamanns and Bavarians when we come to 
the third day; how could it have arisen at a later (christian) time, 
when the idea of the heathen god that does duty for Mais had 
already become indistinct ? how came the christian dei^, supposing 
that from them the naming had proceeded, ever to sanction such a 
divergence I 

The nations that lie behind us, the Slavs, the Lithuanians, do 
not know the planetary names of days, they simply count like the 
Greeks,^ not because they were converted later, but because they 
became acquainted with Latin culture later. The Finns and Lapps 

» Conf. Pet. Er. Miiller om Saxo, p. 79. 

* The Indian nations also name tlieir days of the week after planets ; and 
it seems worth remarking here, that Wednesday is in Sanskrit Budhuvaras, 
Tamil Budhunh'iramei, becanse some have identified Buddha with Woden. In 
reality Budhas, the ruler of Mercuiyand son of the moon, is quite diBtinctfrom 
the prophet Buddluu (SdiUgel's ino. biU. 8. 177> 

9 
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do not county wliile tbe Esthonians again mostly do (see Suppl.). 

thispdnt; Byzantium had no influence overlitliuaniaiis and linns, 
and had it over a part only of the Slavs. These in their countiDg 
begin with Monday, as the first day after rest, consequently Tues- 
day is their second, and Thursday their fourth,^ altogether deviating 
from the Latin and Icelandic reckoning, which makes Monday secoud 
and Thursday fifth. Hence the Slavic piatek (fifth) means Friday, 
and that Up. Germ, pfinztag (fifth) Thursday. Wednesday they 
call middle, sreda, sereda, srida (whence Lith. serrada), which may 
have acted upon our High German nomenclature ; the Finns too 
have keskivnjcko (half-week, from keski medium). It would be well 
worth finding out, when and for what reason the High German and 
the Slav first introduced the abstract names mittewoche and sreda 
(Boh. streda), while the Low German and the Romance have kept 
to Woden and Mercury. Alone of Slavs, the Wends in Liineburg 
show a trace of naming after a god ; dies Jovis was with them 
Peremrlan, from Peren, Perun, thunder-god: apparently a mere 
imitation of the German, as in all the other days they agree with 
the rest of the Slavs.* 

The nett result of these considerations is, that, in Latin records 
dealing with Gennany and her gods, we are warranted in interpret- 
ing, with the greatest probability, Mercunus as Wuotan, JupUer as 
Donar, and Mars as Zin. The gods of the days of the week 
translated into Gennan axe an expeiiment on laoitus's ' interpretatio 
Bomana*. 

1 E.g. in Russian: 1, voskreafinifl, iwiirection (but OJBL ne-d^lia, no- 
Uoing). 2, po-nedel'nik, day after-no-work. 3, vtdmik, second day. 4, 
sereoi, middle. 5, clietvei-g, fourth day. 6, pi^itnitsa, fifth day. 7, subbota, 
sabbath.— Trans. ^ r —j 

'It is etriking, that in 0. Bohem. glossaries (Hanka r)4. 105) Mercury, 
Venus and Saturn are quoted in the order of their days of the week ; and that 
any Slav deities that have been identified with Latin ones are almost sure to 
be of the number of those that preside over the week. And wliilst of the Slav 
god^ Svatovit answers to Mara (Ziu), Radigast to Mercury (Wuotan), Perun to 
Jiipiteir(Dooark Lada (golden dame, zolota 'baba, in Hanusch 241, '6b^) to Venus 
(Fnft)i and perhaps Sitxvrat to Saturn ; the names of the planets are construed 
quite otherwise, Mars by Smrto nos (letifer), Mercury by Dobro-pnn (good lord, 
or rather bonoruin dator), Jupiter hjKrale^moc (rex potens), Venus by Ctitel 
(cnpitor ? venerandus 1), Saturn bv Mlado4et (fiuiielieii% or ffw y^ mg ^mrHft^m 
affeiens). Bespectug Sitimt I give details at the end of eh. XIL 
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WUOTAN, WODAK (ODINM)- 

Thr lug^esfi, the snpieme diyinity, univenally honoured, aa we 
have a ngfat to assmne, among all Tentomo laces, would in the 
Gothic dialect have been called Vddans ; he waa called in OHG. 
Wuotan, a word which also appears, though rarely, as the name of a 
man : Wuotan, Trad. Fuld. 1, 149. 2, 101-5-8. 128. 158. 161. Woaian 
2, 146, 152. The Longobards spelt it Wddaii or Guddan, the Old 
Saxons Wuodan, W 6dan, but in Westphalia again with the g prefixed, 
Quddan, Gudan, the Anglo-Saxons Woden, the Frisians Weda from 
the propensity of their dialect to drop a final n, and to modify 6 
even M'hen not followed by an i} The Norse form is 0(Tinn, in 
Saxo Othinics, in the Faroe isles Ouvin, gen. Ouvans, ace. Ouvan. 
Up in the Grisons country — and from this we may infer the extent 
to which the name was diffused in Upper Germany — the Komance 
dialect has caught the term Vut from Alamanns or Boigimdians of 
a very early time, and retained it to this day in the flense of idol, 
false god, 1 Cor. 8, 4.^ (see SuppL). 

It can scarcely be doubted that the word is immediately deiived 
tern the verb OHG. vxOan wuo$, ON. vaffa, 6ff, signifying meare, 
transmeare> cnm impetu f erri, but not identical with Lat vadere, as 
the latter haa the a kmg, and is mora likely connected with OS. 
gavttan, AS. gewttan. From watan cornea the subst. vmat (onr 
wntb, fiuy), as and animna pTopedy mean mens, mgenium, 
and then also impetaoaity, wildneaa ; the ON. o^r haa kept to <2ie 

' A Frisian god Wanu has simply been invented from the gen. in the 
compound Warasdei, Weniadei (KiehUL p. 1142), where Werns plainly 
stands for Wedens, Woclens, an r being put for d to avoid collision with 
the succeeding td ; it will be hard to Und anv where a nom. Wem. And the 
preeent West Friaiaiis eay Wanedey, the Noith Fiiauai Winadei, without 
each r. 

* Coniadis worterbb 263. Chrifltmann, pp. 30—32. 
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one meaning of mens or sensus.^ According to this, Wtiotari, 
O^inn would be the all-powerful, all-penetrating being, qui onmia 
permeat ; as Lncan says of Jupiter : Est quodcunque vides, quo- 
cunque moveris, the spirit-god^ ; conf. Virg. Georg. 4, 221 : Deum 
ire per omnes teitas, and EoL 3, 60 : Jovis omnia plena. In the 
popular language of Bavaria, wueteln is to bestir oneself^ to swano, 
grow Inxuriantly, thrive, Schm. 4, 203 (see Suppl.). 

How early this oiiginal meaning may have got ohscared or 
extinguished, it is impossible to say. Together with the meaning 
of wise and mighty god, that of the wild, restless, vehement, must 
also have prevailed, even in the heathen time. The chzistians were 
the bett^ pleased, that they could bring the bad sense into promin- 
ence out of the name itself. In the oldest glosses, vfdtan is put for 
tyrannus, hems malus, Bhii 1, 276^ gL Eer. 270 ; so wGsteriek, 
wUtmek (Gramm. 2, 516) is used later on, and down to the present 
day, con£ ein ungestiiemer wiLeterich, Ben. 431 ; as in Mar. 217. 
Herod's messengers of murder axe wtld^dche^ Oi. 19, 18 names the 
king himself goteiouoto. The form wu/otiWM seems not to differ in 
sense ; an unprinted poem of the 13th century says * Wtletunges 
her' apparently for the 'wlitcnde heer,'^ the host led as it were by 
Wuotan; and Wuotunc is likewise a iiian's name inOHG., Wddwnc, 
Trad, patav. no. 19. The former divinity was degraded into an evil, 
fiendish, bloodthirsty being, and appears to live yet as a form of 
protestation or cursing in exclamations of the Low German people, 
as in Westphalia : 0 Woiidan, Woudan ! Firmenich 1, 267, 260 ^ 
and in Mecklenburg : "VVod, Wod ! (see SuppL). 

Proofs of the general extension of Woden's worship present 
themselves, for one thing, in the passages collected in the preceding 
chapter on Mcrcurius, and again in the testimonies of Jonas of 
Bobbio (pp. 56 and 121) and Paulus Diaconus, and in the Abre- 
nuntiatio, which deserves to be studied more closely, and lastly in the 
concurrence of a number of isolated facts, which I believe have 
hitherto been overlooked. 

If we are to sum up in brief the attributes of this god, he is the 

^ A word that has never been fully explained, Goth, vdpis dulcis, 2 Cor. 2, 
15, OHO. tmwdit Diut 2, 304% OS. vmothi, Hel. 36, 3. 140, 7, AS. Me. muat 
eauiet be i^aided as wholly unconnected, or its meonlxig m hamonised. 

3 Finn MagniiME eonm to the same conclosion, Lex. myth. 621. 638. 

8 Tlie belief, so common in the Mid. Age8» ill a 'fiuious hOBt' OT 'wild 
liunt,' is desaibed in ch. XXXI. — Trans. 
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aU-penading enative and formative power, who bestows shape and 
beauty on men and all things* from whom proceeds the gift of song 
and the management of war and victory, on wliom at the same 
time depends the fertility of tlie soil, nay wishing, and all highest 
gifts and blessings, Ssbul 113*'^ 

To the heathen fSuicy Wnotaa is not only the world-ruling, wise, 
ingenious god, he is above all the arranger of vfora and battles.^ 
Adam of Bremen cap. 233, ed. 1595 says of the Norse god : Wddan, 
id est fortior, bella geiit^ hominiqne ministrat virtutem contra 
inimicos . • . Wddanem8cnlpunt(Sveones) amatoni,sicatnostri 
Maitem sculpere sdlent To the f ortior, f ortis, would answer his 
OK. name of SvUh, U. the strong, masterfiil, swift (OS. sutth) : but 
foxtior is, no doubt> a fidse reading; all the MSS. (amf. Perts 3, 379) 
read ' WMan, id. est furor,* which agrees with the condnsion aiiived 
at above. To him, says the Edda, belong all the nobles who fall in 
battle (Sflem. 77**). and to Th6r the common folk, but this seems 
added merely to depreciate the latter ; in another passage (Saem. 
42*^), Freya shares the fallen with OSinn ; he is named valfadtr and 
Jierfa&ir (val, choice ; her, host). O&inn vildi J^iggja mann at hkit- 
falli at hUnga or herinom, Fomald. sog. 3, 31. Eidem prostratorum 
manes muneris loco dedicaturum se pollicetur (Haraldus), Saxo p. 
146. Othinus armipotens, p. 37, auctor acioi corniculatae, ordinandi 
agminis disciplinae traditor et repertor, pp. 138-9, 146, When old, 
he teaches arraying of battle, p. 17, the hamalt at fylkja, svinfylhja, 
Fornaid. sog. 1, 380 ; he teaches how to bring down with pebbles 
those whom sword will not wound, ibid. p. 157 (see Suppl.). 

We need not be surprised then to find him confounded with 
Ziu or Tyr, the special god of war, or Mercnrius coupled with Mars 
(pp. 107, 111), or a gloss on Jonas of Bobbio, who had rightly 
identified him with Mercury (p. 121), correcting him thus : Qui 
apud eos (Alamannos) Vuotant (part. pres. of wuotan) vocatur, 
Latini autem Martem ilium appellant. Are Adam's words also, 
' sicot nostd Martm sculpere solent^' to be so taken that nostri 

1 Got waldes an der dge Mr 1 Wh. 426. 24. sigehafte hende fuege in got I 
Dietr. 84\ OSinn, when he sent the people finth to war, laid his kmSson untir 

heads and blessed, acc. to Ynr'l. cap. 2, gaf ]>eim htanac ; Ir. beannact, bean- 
iLUgad, beandach^ QaeL beannachti, WeL bianoch (Villemarque, cssai LIX) a 
benedictio, prob. all ham the Lat woid f conl Fr. bSoir, Ir. beaimaigim. 
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should mean Saxones ? He, it is true, xn&y have meant those 
acquainted -with Roman mythology. 

Especially does the remarkable legend preserv^ed by Paulus 
Diaconus 1, 8 show that it is Wodau who dwiKJisc^ victory, to whom 
therefore, above all other gods, that antique name silwra (p. 27) 
rightfully belongs, as well as in the Eddas the epithets Sigt'jr (god 
of victory), S8biil248», Sn. 94, SigfO&r (father of victory), Ssem. 68* ; 
AS. vigsigor (victor in battle), Beow. 3107, sigmetod (creator of 
victory), Beow. 3554 (see Suppl.) : — Refert hoc loco antiquitas ridi- 
culam fabulam, quod accedentea Wandali ad Wodan, vidoriam de 
Wuii!^ poiiulaverifU, illeque lesponderit, se illis vidoriam datutvm, 
qiio0 primnm crierUe sole conspesdsset Tunc acoessisse Gambaiam 
ad Fream, nzorem Wodan, et Winilis vidoriam potiulam, Fream- 
que oonaQiiim dediase, Winibrom mulieieB sdutos crmes «iga 
fadem ad barbae Bimilitadiiiem oomponeient maneque frimo com 
Tins adessent^ Beseque a Wodm yidendas pariter e x^one, qua 
ille per fenestram oiientem venus erat soHtuB adspioeie, coUooa- 
lent ; atque ita &etaxii fuisae. Qnas com Wodan cosBpioeret cnieiite 
sole, diziflse : qui simt isti Langobazdi ? tunc Fnam sabjoxmBse, 
ut qmbus nomen tribveiat^ vieUfriam condomret, deque WinOis 
Wodan victodam cdnceBslssa Here deaoon Pmi, as a good ohzia- 
tian, drops the remark : Haec xisu digna sunt, et pro nihilo habenda : 
victoria enim non potestati est adtributa hominum, sed e coelo 
potius ministratur ; and then adds a more exact interpretation of 
the name Longobard : Certum tamen est Longobardos ab intactae 
ferro barbae longitudiiie, cum primitus Winili dicti fuerint, ita 
postmodum appellatos. Xam juxta illorum linguam lang longam, 
hart barbam significat. Wodan sane, quem adjecta litera Gwodan 
dixerunt, et ab universis Oermaniae gentihus ut deus adoratur, qui 
non circa haec tempera, sed longe antehus, nee in Germania» sed in 
Graecia fuisse perhibetur.^ 

The whole fable bears the stamp of high antiquity ; it has even 
been related by others before Paul, and with variations, as in the 
Hist. Francor. epitomata, which has for its author, though not Fre- 
d^gar, yet some writer of the seventh century. Here Chuni 

1 Godfrey of Yiterbo (in Pistoriiis, ed. Strave 2, 306) has the legend out of 
"Pml. Diae. with the names corrupted, CMem fat Wodaii, Fmm fat IVea. 
Godam or Votam sets liim thinking of the Germ, word got (dens). The 
unheard-of * Todaatm histoxkgiaphus ' has evidently sprang out of ' hoc loco * 
in FanL 
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(Huns) are named instead of Vandals: — Cum a Chunis (Laogo- 
bardi) Danubium transeuntes fuissenft comperti, eis beUum oonati 
sunt infena Intem^i a Chunis^ quaie gens eorum tenuinos 
intraife piaesnmerefc ? At illi mnJienbus suis piaedpiiint^ oomam 
fsapitis ad maTrillaii et menftum ligaie, quo potius viionim habitnm 
MTnwlfliif.fla plnzimam mnltitadinem hoatiiim ostendeient, eo quod 
eiant muliemm oomae dica inaTrillas et mentnm ad instar barine 
valde longae: fertor desaper uteaeque phalangae vox diziese : 'hi 
Bcmt Langobaidir quod ab his geatibus fertor eontm deum fnisse 
locatom, qnem ftmatici nominant Wodammm (ai Wisodano, a mere 
copyist^s OT leadei^s error for Woodano). Tone Langobaxdi eum da- 
massent, qui instHuerat nomen, wneedmt mdoriem, in boo praelio 
GbunossuperaDt (Bouquet 2, 406; aoooidiiigtoP6rtz,aUfheMS8. 
read WbdaiHO*) In this aocoont^ Itea and ber advioe are nowbeie i 
Hie ¥oiQe of the god, giving the name, is heard up in the air. 

It was fhe custom for any one who bestowed a name, to follow 
it up with a gift* Wodan felt himself bound to confer the victory 
on those for whom he had found a new national nama In this 
consisted the favour of fortune, for the people, in dressing up their 
wives as men, had thought of nothing but swelling the apparent 
numbers of their warriors. I need scarcely remind the reader, that 
this mythical interpretation of the Lombard name is a false one, 
for all the credit it found in the Mid. Ages.^ 

Tliere is one more feature in the legend that must not escape 
our notice. Wodan from his heavenly dwelling looks doion on the 
earth through a window, which exactly agrees with ON. descrip- 
tions. 0(5inn has a throne named Hli&skialf, sitting on which he 
can snrvey the whole world, and hear all that goes on among 
men : J)ar er einn stafJr er HliSscialf heitir, oc J^aer 08inn settiz 
J?ar i h&saeti, oc td lumn of alia heima, oc vissi alia luti, 
]74 er hann 8& (t^re is a stead that H. hight, and when 0. 
sat there on high-seat, then saw he over all countries^ and 
wist, &c.), Sn. 10. oc ]>k er AUfoSr sitr i Jjvi saeti, \>k set hann oj 
otiim Atfim, Sn. 21. JUtMtar Qbstens) OSinn Hlifisda^^ 

^lAte fylgja nafni, Sflera. 14a». Fomm. bor. 3, 182. 203. gefa at 

nafnfesti (name-feastV Sn. 151. Foram. sog. 2, 51. 3, 133. 203. Islend. sog. 
^ 143. 194. Yocaouli laigitionem muneris additione conmiendare, Saxo 

OtKOL 71. 

' Longobardi a longis barbis vodtatli Otto fidi» d6 gOSt FHd. 2f 19L But 
O&iiui himtelf was naoMd LiUig^iaHfr. 
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"When Loki wanted to hidQ, it was from this seat tbat OSinneBpied 
bis wliereabontSj Sil 69. Sometimes also Frigg; his consort, is 
imagined sittiogl^ his side, and then she enjoys the same prospect : 
(Mnn ok Erigg adio i HlitSsdalfo, 6k bA wn heima alia, Ssem. 39. 
The proem to the Gitmnismftl bears a strong lesembkmce to the 
legend in Pianl ; for, jnst as Erea pnlls her fikvoorites the Winili 
through, in opposition to Wodan's own resolve, so Frigg brings to 
grief GeirrOOr, whom ORinn lavonred. — Sensaoos paganism, how- 
ever, makes the god-like attnbnte of overseeing all things depend 
on the position or stractore of a particular chair, and as the 
gift forsakes the god when he does not occupy the seat, others can 
enjoy the privilege by taking his place. This was the case when 
Freyr spied the beautiful Ger8r away down in lotunheim ; Freyr 
haf&i setsc 1 HliCskialf, oc sd um hcima alia, Siem. 81. Sn, 39. The 
word Midscialf seems to mean literally door-bench, from liliO 
(ostium, conf. Engl, lid), and skialf (scamnum), AS. scylfe, Csedm. 
79, 4. Engl, shelf (see Suppl). Murk the language in which the 
OS. poet describes the Ascension of Christ : sohta imo theiia helagon 
stdl, sitit imo thar an thea suidron (right) half Codes, endi th/inan 
all gisikit (seeth) waldandeo Crist, so huat so (whatso) thius werold 
behabet, HeL 176, 4—7, conf. Caedm. 265, 16. 

This idea of a seat in the sky, from which God looks on the 
earth, is not yet extinct among our people. The sitting on the 
right hand is in the Bible, but not the looking down. The 
formulas 'qui haut siet et de loing mire, qui haut siet et 
loins voit ' (supra, p. 23) are not cases in point, for men 
everywhere have thought of the Deity as throned on high and 
seeing far around. Zeus also sits on Ida, and looks on at mortal 
men ; he roles from Ida's top, "Ihfi&f fuBiap, even as Helios, the 
eye of the sun, surveys and discerns all things, II. 3, 277. But a 
widely-circulated marchen tells us of a mortal man, whom St Peter 
admitted into heaven, and who, led on hj curiosity, ended by 
climbing into the ehair qf the Lord, from wUeh one can look down 
and 86$ uU thai w doiM o» <fte whdo earth. He sees a ihuaherwoman 
steal two lady's vqQs, and in his anger seizes the fooMool of th$ 
lord, which stands before the chair (aL a eAaM'a l^), and hmds it 
down at the thiet^ To such lengths has the ancient fable travelled. 

* Kindcrmarchen no. 35. First in Bebel, ed. 1, Tub. 1506, p. 6. Frey's 
partengesellschaft cap. 109^ «d. 1556 p. 106, c<l. 1690 p. 85. Eollwagenbuchlein 
1590, pp. 98-9 (here a goldea aetUe). Uoaaa venniachte achnfteii 1, 332. 2» 
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Gbzi it be aUnded to in the MHO, poem, Amgb. 3^ ? 

Ber nil den himel bat erkom, 
der geiselt nns bt unser babe ; 

ich "vtirhte s^re, unt wirt im zorn, 

den slegel wirft er uns her abe.^ 
In a Servian song (Vuk 4, 9) the angels descend to earth out of 
GocHs window (od Bozhieg proz6ra ; pro-zor (oiit-look, hence window) 
reminds one of zora (dawn), prozorie (morning twilight), and of 
Wodan at early morn looking toward the sunrise. The dawn is, so 
to speak, the opening in heaven, through which God looks into the 
world. 

Also, what Paulus Diac. 1, 20 tells of the anger of the Lord 
(supra, p. 18), whereby the ITerulian warriors were smitten before 
their enemies, I am inclined to trace up to Wuotan : Tanta snp^ eos 
coelitiLs ira respexit ; and again : Yae tibi, miseza Herulia, quae 
coekstis Domini flecteris ira I Conf. I^ilssaga p. 365 : rei&r s^ 
rogn ok 08km J wrathful see the gods and 0.; and Fornald. sog. 1, 
601 : gramr er y8r OSinn, angry is O. vith you. 

Victory was in the eyes of our forefathers the first and highest 
of giftSj but they regarded Wuotan not merely as dispenser of 
victory ; I have to show next, that in the widest sense he repre- 
sented to them the god to whose bounty man has to look fox every 
other distinction, who has .the gtviog of all saperior blessings ; and 
in this sense also Heimes (Mercury) was to the Greeks pre- 
eminently BdintDp idnv, giver of good things, and I have ventured 
to guess that the name GUnha, Kipieha onginally signified the 
same to us?. 

235. ed, 1842, 4, 5, 39. H. Sacts (1663) v. 381. According to Greek and O. 
Norse notions, the gods have a throne or chair : tha grag&igo regin 611 ItzCkatdla 
ginheildg gotJ, Srom. l**. Compare in the Bible : heaven is God's throm» the 
earth his footstool, Matt 6, 34-5 ; and HeL 45, II. 12 (see Suppl.). 

1 AIw MS. i 254i» : Be Mb wM ich den slegel dir. MS. 8, ^ : mit 
einem slegel er suo dom kinde warf. This cudgel-throwing resembles, 
what meant so much to our ancestors, the hamniei-'s throw, and the 
OHQ. slaga is malleus, sledge-hammQT (Graff 6, 773V The cudgel thrown 
from heaven can hardly be other than a thunderbolt ; and the obscure 

E reverb, ' swer irre rite daz der den slegel fiinde,' whoso astray should ride, that 
e the 8. might fint^ Pans. 180, 10, may refer to & thunder-stone (see ch. Vlll, 
Doner) whicn points to hidden treasure and brings deliTerance, end which only 
those can light upon, who liave accidentally lost tlicir way in a wood ; for 
which reason Wolfram calls trunks of trees, from under which peeps out the 
stone of luck, ' slegels urkOnde nnd zil,' slegel's document and mark (aim). 
' Haupts zeitsdir. 1, 573. Laeici. 47 names a Datamm donator bonoram. 
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Hie sum total of weU-bemg and bleenedaeBa, tbe tdbiaBB of 
graces, seems in our amsieiit language to liave been exprassed by a 
single word, whose meaning has since been nanowed down ; it was 
named wunsch (wish). This word is probably deixved from wunja, 
wnnxga, our wonne, blias wunisCr wunsc> peifeotion in whatever 
kind, what we should call the Ideal Hhxa, £r. 1609 ' der wnnsdi 
was an ir gsrwe' wish was in her complete ; Iw. 3991 ' daz mir des 
wunsches niht gebrast/ nought of wish was wanting ; Iw. 6468 
*der rS,t, des der wuusch an wibe gert/ such store as wish can 
crave in wife ; Gerh. 175-|i ' an der got wunsches niht vergaz/ in 
whom God nought of wisli forgot (left out) ; Parz. 742, 15 * der 
wuusch wirt in beiden ' ; Trist. 3710 * dir ist der wunsch gegeben*; 
Frauend. 87 * der wunsch von edlem obze,' the pick of noble fruit ; 
Parz. 250, 25 ' erden wunsches riche,' rich in all gifts of the earth ; 
235, 24, ' erden wunsches iiberwal Trist. 4696. 4746 ' der wunsch 
von worten, von bluomen * ; Trist. 1374 ' in dem wunsche sweben,' 
i.e., in perfect satisfaction. And the magic wand, by whose impact 
treasures are acquired, was a wuTischiligerta, wishing-rod ; conf. 
Parz. 235, 22 ' wurzd unde lis des wunsches/ root and spray of 
wish. The (secondary) meaning of * desiring and longing for * 
these perfections would seem to have but accidentallj attached 
itself to the wunsc, ON. osk (see SuppL). 

Among other Eddie names ol OCinn, a^>ears Oici, Smm. 46^ 
Sn. 3, 24, i.e. he who makes men paitaloers of wunsch, of the 
highest gift Osk, gen. Oskar, a woman's name, Fomm, sfig. 1, 246. 
Eyrbyggja saga eap. 7. laxcL p. 12. 

Another thing seems to me to be oonnectedwi& 1^ and Ito 
foie to be a xeUc of ther heathen religion : the &ct that oar poets of 
the Idth century yetoomfy wumaeh, and lepiesent it as a mi^^tj 
creative being. Instances in proof of this are found chiefly in 
Haitmann, Budolf and Conrad : 

Got erloubte dem Wwascke iiber About him, God gave to Wish 

in, full leave, 

daz er lib unde sin that he body and mind 

vieistert nach sim werde. fashioned according to his worth. 

swU von ouch iif der erde Of whatsoever upon earth, 

deheinem man ze loben geschiht, to any man, praiseworthy falls, 
desn gebrast im niht ; thereof lacked him nought ; 

der Wwnsck het in gmeisUrt sd •Wish had liim fiashioned so, 
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daz er sin loas ee kinde ffrd, 

wande er nihts an im vergaz : 
er hetn geschajfct, kunder, baz. 

Greg. 1091-1100. 

man sagt das nie Idnt gewsta 

Ex.330. 

alsd was 62 (daz phflVt) gestaltv 
und ober (der weiltwlae man) 

danne den gewaU 
von dm WumehehcBUy 
dazeslelibeateete 

ewes er damio gedselite; 
und swenne erz yolbnehtey^ 
daz eiz fttr sich stalte 
und er von 
dar abeanme 
8waz daran im minenem^ 
als6 was ez yolkomen 
daz er day abe niht liete geno^ 
men 

alse groz als wnb eb b&r. 

Er, 7375-87. 



that he was glad of bim Ibr 'Child, 
for he nought in him fbigot : 

he bad him shapen, if he could, 
better. 

They say that nerer a child won 
a body bo wholly equal to Wish 
(or,- exactly lOce Wish). 

So was it wrought (the horse), 
that if he (the wiight) had bad 

the command from WisI^ 

tiiat (his work) should be left 

unaltered, 
whatever be attempted thereon, 
and when he had completed it, 
that he i^onld set itbeforsHim, 
and He at his discretion 
therefrom should take away 

80 perfect was it 

that be therefrom nought would 

have taken 
so great as a bair# 



als ez der FMdk^eMi (bade). Er. 8213^ 

was em umiuMini (was a ohMof wish). Ex. 8277, 

Enite was des Wt^nsc^' kint,> 

der an ir nihtes vergaz. Er. 8934. 

da was ir har imd ir lich (lyke, lych, body) 

so gar dem Wujische gelich (like). Iw. 1333. 

diz was an ir (zuht, schoene, jugent) und gar der r&t (all the store) 

des der WuTisch (or wunsch ?) an wibe gert (desires.) Iw. 6468. 

wande sie nie gesahen (for they never had seen) 

zwene riter gestalt (two knighta fashioned) 

so gar in Wunsches gewalt 

an dem libe und an den siten (manners). Iw. 6913. 
der Wwnsch vluochet (curses) im sd. Iw. 7066. 
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mir h&t der Wuiueh gevlaochfit. HartnL bttchl 2, 113. 

er was Bchoene und wd gem (for gefarwet, coloured), 

rehte, als in der Wuiueh erhds (chose). Gerh. 771. 

mln herze in (ihnen, to them) des begunde jehen (acknowledge)^ 

in waere des Wunsches flh (zeal, care) bereit* Gerh. 1599. 

an der der Wunsch mit kiuscho har 

sine siieze lebende fruht. Gerh. 1G60. 

daz ich ir schcene krcene 

ob alien froiiwen schone 

mit des Wunsches krdne. Gerh. 1668. 

ein regen liz dem wolken vloz 

der ftf des WuitscJies ouwe goz 

so hei/en regen (?). Gerh. 2307. 

an lobe (praise) des Wunsches krdne. Gerh. 2526. 

swes ich begunde daz geschach (was accomplished), 

der }yuiisch ie minen werken jach (ever to my works said yea). 

des wunsches als ich wolte 

und als ich wiinschen solte. Gerh. 2945. 

nach des Wunsches Ure (lore), Gerh. 4500* 

der Wunsch mit siner hende 

vor wandel (change, fault) hete si gctwagea (cleansed). Tioj. 1212. 
der WvaiMh h^t line lougen (without lying; undeniably) 

erzeiget an ir sine kraft, 
und siner kiXnste meisterschaft 

mit vlhe an ir bewert (carefully evinced in her). Troj, 75 G 9. 

der WiLTisch hS,t in gemachet wandels vrl (free of fault). Tioj. 3154. 

der Wunsch der hete an si geleit (geHdgjk, laid out^ epeat) 

md Jliee$ demie M sSRn wip (more pains than on any woduoi). 

Troj. 19620. 
sd daz er niemer. wlbea leben 
fitr sie gesehqfm wolde baz (better) ; 
dd Hn ffewaU it bUde mast (measured), 
dd leit (legte) er an sie manec model Tsoj, 19627 
und bsete stn der Wunseh gesworn, 
er wolde bflden ein sduBuer w^ 
und 8^q9fm alsd kldxen lip 
als H6Ien^ mln &ouwe treit (tragt, bears) 
.CT mlieste brechen sinen eit (eid, oath) 
wan er kunde niemer (for he could never), 
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und solte bUckn iemer (weie he to Bhspe for ever), 

geBchqt/en wtUmedlcher fruht TroJ. 19526-82. 

ez faftb ze atnem teile der Wwueh veigezzen niender. EogeDi. 579. 

daz haete an si der WmuA gdeit EngeUL 4703. 

der Wunaeh der hete niht gesporb 

an ir die sine meisUraefuift, 

er hete sine besto hraft 

znit ganzem/Cs an eie geleit Der werlde Idn. 84 

Other poets personify too (npt» howoTO; Wolfram nor Got&ied): 
der zweier kurtdste 

sich ze dem WunscJie het geweten, 

si "w^re niender t.z getreten. WigaL 9246. 

an ir schcune was wol schin, 

daz ir der Wunsch gedahte. Wigal. 9281. 

der WuTisch het sicli geneiget in ir gewalfc. ibid. 904, 

in was der Wunsch bereit. ib. 10592. 

des Wunsclics amie. ib. 7906. 8735, 

"wen mohte da erlangen, 

da der Wunsch inne was. ib. 10612. 

der Wunsch het si gemachet so, 

und ist ir ze kinds vrd. Am^x 1338. (Pf. 1343). 

des WuTiscJies ougenweide (food for the eye) 

sit ir iind miner sa^lden spil (are ye, and the play of my delight). 

WigaL 8760. Amih- 1068. (Pf. 1072). 
si schepfet iiz des Wunschea heilawdge (holy water). Martina^ 259. 
(din hant) ist im groz, lane unde wiz, 
zao der het sich der Wunseh ffoeUet, TarL Wh. 38\ 
hie siuotU (here stood) der Wmaeh, ib. 137^ 
dar an lit (therein lieth) wol des WimaehsB Ms. Tyrol E, 3. 
si ist des Wunaches hdetez zH (highest mark or aim). Mb. 1, 94^. 
sie ist der TPwueA itferde. Ms, 2, 100^ 
sie ist des Wwuehea ingesimde (one of W.'s household). Ms. 1, 6"; 
Ton ir soheitel id ir z6hen (&om her orown to her toes) 
sd ist niht an minnecUchen widen wan (save, but) des ITtcfueto 

Nie. M8H.3,493^. 
des Wunsehes UUete sint entsprungen in mine herzen. IFragm. 45**. 
si trage des Wunsehes bUde. Ms. 1, 191* 
des Wunsehes krdm tragen. Docen misc. 2, 186. 
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aalMdiBB WmaehesffewaU. Amgb. 31^ 
er was ad gar des Wtmai^ hint, 

daz aUe man gein (against, befoie) 8!ner achoeoe wdien Uin^ 

und doch menlioh gestalt \A elftiem Telle (complezioti) ; 

der WumA im nihfe gebtechen liez Qe/t nought be ladskig) 

dft Ton man *8 Wutuehes hint den stolsen hiez (ahonld call tbe 

stately one). Lohengr. ed. Riickert str. 625. 

The following is outside the bounds of MHG. : 
an yr yst Wensches vlyt geleit Haupts zeitschr. 3» 221. 
Mid. Dutch poems have no personification Wensch ; nor is there a 
Wunsch in the Kibelungen or Gudion ; but in Wol£dietiich 970 : 
des Wunsches ein amle! There must be many more instances; 
but the earliest one I know of is found in the Eutekiist fipom the 



We see Wish provided with hands, power, looks, dih'gence, art, 
blossom, fruit ; he creates, shapes, produces master-pieces, thinks, 
bows, swears, curses, is glad and angry, adopts as child, handmaid. 
Mend: all such pretty-well stock phrases would scarcely have 
sprung up and lived in a poetry, in a language, if they did not 
nnoonadonaly relate to a h^her beings of whom eodier times had a 
livelier image; on soeh a basis indeed nearly all the personifications 
made use of by MHG. poets seem to me to rest In the mijcnitj 
of <m examples we might fidrly put the name of God in the place 
of Wish, or that of Wish in the phrases quoted on pp. 17-8, which 
describe the joyous or the angry God: fteudenvdl hftt sie Qoi 
gegozzen, MS. 1, 226^; der Wunsch mas ir bilde, as mezzen is said 
of God, p. 23; and gebieten, to command, is just as technically 
applied to the one as to the other, p. 24. The *gramr er ySr OSinn,* 
p. 137, might be rendered in ^IIIG, 'der Wunsch ziirnet iu, lluochet 
iu,' meaning, the world is sick of you. At times the poet seems to 
be in doubt, whether to say God or Wish: in the first passage from 
Gregor, Wish is subordinated, as a being of the second rank, so to 
speak, as a servant or messenger, to the superior god; the latter has 
to give him leave to assume his creative function, which in other 
cases he does of his own might. Again, when body, figure, hair are 
said to be 'like Wish,' it exactly reminds us of Homer's kojjuu 



12th century (Hoffin. fundgr. 2, 1Q7) : 

mit Wunschis gewalte 

segniti sie der alte. 



With Wish's m^ht 

The did man blessed her. 
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Xaphtraw o^ioi«» IL 17, 51; and Xdpvm, tlie Giatiae, GveatoeasM 
of grace and beauty, play pieGiaely tlie part of onr Wiah, eTen 
down to the cnoomtftaiioe, that in addi^^ 
there is an abatnust xc^, giatia, as there is a Piiterich of 

Beidien^iaueen (HanptB seitBolu:, 6, 48) speaks of 'die wumlMeB 
fSesse ' of a prinoesB ; the older phrase would have been * vt ffieee 
wton dem Wnnsche gelich'. It is a gennine bit of German 
heathenism to make this creative &cul^ reside in a god, and not, 
after the Giedc fashion, in a female personage. And thereare other 
leatnxes too, that point back to onr natiTe heal&en dd. Wish's 
<me and heUvf&e can be matched by Phol's onwa and branno, or the 
meads aud holywells of other gods ; Wish's croivn by that worn by 
gods and kings. And, most remarkable of all, Wish rejoices in his 
creature as in a child ; here Woden's self comes npon the scene as 
patriarch or paterfamilias, before whom created men make their 
appearance like children, friends, domestics ; and ' wunschkint ' is 
also used in the sense of an adopted, i.e. wished for, child.^ Her- 
bert 13330 makes Hecuba exclaim : ich han einen sun verlorn, er 
gezseme gote ze kinde (would suit God as a child) ; which does not 
mean in a christian sense, ' God has doubtless been pleased to take 
him to Himself,' but in a heathen sense, ' he was so lovely, he 
might be called Wish's child '. For the Norse OSinn too has these 
marvellous children and wish-maidens in his train (see Suppl.)* 

To the ON. OsJci ought by rights to correspond an OHG. Wutisco, 
Wwut^, (weak ded.), which I am not able to produce even as a 
man's name (see SnppL}.* A MHG. Wunsehe cannot be proved 

1 In many places it is doubtful, whether the po(!t meant wish or Wuh. In 
"Wolfram and Gotfried, who abstain from distmct personilication, I always 
prefer the abstract interpretation, while Hartmann admits of both by turns, 
when m read in Paw. 102, 30 : si was gar ob dem wunsches zil (over wish's 
goal, beyond all that one could wish), the phrase borders close npmi the above- 
quoted, 'ai ist dea Wunsches hoetez nl (the highest that Wish ever credited)' ; 
and it k but a step from * mines wunsches paradia,' MS. 2, 126*, to 'dea 
Wunsches paradls ' or ' ouwe '. So, * da ist wunsch, und niender bre-'te (here is 
one's wish, and nothing wanting),' MS. 1, 88* = 'der Wunsch liez im niht 
gebrechen,' W. left him nothing lacking (see Suppl.). 

• The Germ, an-wttnaehcn verbally translates the Lat. ad -opto.— Trans. 

' That Wish was personified, and very boldly, by the christian poets, is 
abundantly proved. That he was ever believed iu as a person, even in heathen 
lames, is, to my thinking, far from dear. I believe some Qerman iicth»»lM m 
JBgard the notion as little Ijctter than a mare's nest. — Trans. 

^ The name does occur later ; Johannes dictus de ( s dcr) Wunschf Ch 
flan. 1824 (Neue mitth. des ihOr. Tenuu L 4,65). In the Oberheas. wochen- 
Uatt, Marbuig 1830^ p, 4S0, 1 read of a Joh. W^tmtch who is probably alive at 
tikis moment. 
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from Troj. 3154. 7569. 19620. 19726 (Straszb. MS.), both the metre 
and the strong gen. in -es forbidding. But the whole idea may in 
the earliest times have taken far stronger root in South Germany 
than in Scandina^da, since the Edda tells next to nothing of Osld, 
while our poetry as late as the ] 5th century has so much to say of 
Wunsch. That it was not foreign to the ^orth either, is plainly 
proved by the Oskmeyjar = Wilnsehdfraueny wish-women; by the 
Oskasiemnt a plnlosopher's stone connected with our Wiinschdrute, 
imhitig-rod, and Mercury's staff ; by Oskabyrr, MHGK Wwischwint, 
feir wind ; by Oskabiom, wish-bear, a sea-monster ; all of which 
will be discussed moie fuUy by and by. A fem. proper name Osk 
occurs in a few places ; what if the unaccountable Oskopnir, Seem. 
188% were really to be explained as Osk-opnir t Opmr, Qflwr, we 
know, are epithets of OSinn. Both word and meaning seem to grow 
in releTan<^ to oar mythology , it is a stambling-hlodc indeed, that 
the AS. remains famish no contribution, even the simple w^ 
(optio, votum) seeming to be rare, and only wj^scan (optare) in 
common use ; yet among the mythic heroes Ddia we meet with 
a W4sBfre&, lord of Wish as it were ; and to the Ang^o-Saxons too 
this bdng may have merely become eztinct> though previously well 
known (see SuppL). 

But to make up for it^ their oldest poetry is still dimly conscious 
of another name of Wuotan, which again the JBdda only mentions 
cursorily, though in Sam. 46^ it speaks of (kHei and Omi in a 
breath, and in 91^ uses Omi once more for OOinn. Now this Omi 
stands related to 6mr, sonus, fiagor, as the AS^ wdma to worn, 
clamor, sonitus ; I haye quoted instances in Andr. and EL pp. zxz, 
zzzi, to which may now be added from the Cod. ezon.: heofonwdma 
62, 18. 62, 10 ; daegredw6ma 179, 24; hildew6ma 250, 32. 282, 15 ; 
wiges woma 277, 5 ; wintres woma 292, 22 : in this last, the mean- 
ing of hiemis impetus, fiagor, furor, is self-evident, and we see 
ourselves led up to the thought which antiquity connected with. 
Wuotan himself : out of this living god were evolved the abstrac- 
tions wuot (furor), wunsch (ideal), woma (impetus, fragor). The 
gracious and gi-ace- bestowing god was at other times called the 
stormful, the terror-striking, who sends a thriU through nature ; 
even so the ON. has both an Y(jgr standing for OSinn, and an yggr 
for terror. The AS. wdnia is no longer found as W6ma ; in OHG-. 
wuomo and Wuomo are alike unknown. Thorpe renders the 
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* heofonwoman * above in a local sense by 'heaven's comers,' I doubt 
if correctly ; in both the passages coeli fragores are meant We 
may liowever imagine Omi, Wdma as an air-god, like the Hindu 
Indras, whose rush is heard in tlie sky at break of day, in the din 
of battle, and the tramp of the ' furious host ' (see SuppL). 

Precisely as the souls of slain warriors arrive at Indra's heaven,^ 
the victory-dispensing god of our ancestors takes up the heroes 
that fall in fight, into his fellowship, into his army, into his 
heavenly dwelling. Probably it has been the belief of all good 
men, that after death they would be admitted to a closer com- 
munion with deity. Dying is therefore, even according to the 
ohxistiaii view, called going, to God, turning home to God : in AS. 
metodsceaft seon, Beow. 2360. Ca^dm. 104,31. Or seeking, viaiHng 
Qod: OS. god smldan, HeL 174,26 ; fadar muikUm^ Hel 143, 23 ; 
upddiahiii^ liM ddar^smlif, gode$ riki mdkim, Hid. 95» 21. 17, 17. 
63, 14 137, 16. 176, 5.. la a like senfie the. Xbiacians, aca to 
Heiodotus 4,. H said Umu vapk Zakfto^iv (F^Ul^y Ba^im, ' 
which Zalmozis or Zamolzes is held hy Jomandea to he a deified 
king of the Goths (Getae). In the North, /otm^ to Odinn, leing 
guett mtk Odinn, visiHng OiSmn, meant simply to die, FomakL 
Bog. 1, 118b 422-3. 2, 366. and was synonymons with faring to 
ValhSU, heing guest at YalhdU, ih. 1, 106. Among the christians, 
these were turned into cune8:/ar)httt{0d¥ns/ 0(Pm» eigi Jnk! 
may 05in's have thee (see SuppL). Here is shown the inveraion 
of the kindly heing, with whom one &in would dwell, into an 
evil one,' whoqe ahode inspires fear and dread. Further on, we shall 
exhibit mora in detail the way in which Wuotan was pictured 
driving through the air at the head of l2ie ' furious (wtitende) host ' 
named after him. VcdhoU (aula optionis) and Valhyrja obviously 
express the notion of wish and choice (Germ, wahl, Scotch wale). 

Of the peculiarities of figure and outward appearance of this 
god, which are brought out in such bold relief in the northern 

1 Bopn's Nalaa, p. 864. 

^ So Wuotan's name of itself degenerates into the sense of h\ry (wnt) and 
anger \ the Edda has instances of it In revenge he pricked Brynhild with 
the sleeping-thorn, S«m< 194% and the says : OOhin ]jv1 veldr, er ek dgi 
mattak LregSa blunnstofom. He breeds enmity and strife : einn veldr (MSnn 
ollu btilvi, j?viat meS sifjungom sakrOnar bar, Swm. 165''. inimicitias Othinua 
seritj Saxo gram. 142, as christians say of the devil, that he sows the seeds 
of duocnd. ^remt CMfina, Sum. 161* (see SnppL). 
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myths, I have found but few traces left among us in Germany. 
The Norse 05inn is onc-cycd, he wears a broad hat and wide mantle: 
Grimnir 1 fcldi hldm, blue cloak, Stem. 40. 1 hekla grcmni ok 
hldni hrdkum, green cloak and blue breeks, Fornald. sog. 1, 324. 
hcJclumad'r, cloaked man, 1, 325. When he desii-ed to drink of 
Mimi's fountain, he was obliged to leave one of his eyes in pawn, 
Ssem. 4% Sn. 15.^ In Saxo,p. 12, he appears as yraru/acn^^, a/^cro 
orhus ocido ; p. 37, armipotens, uno semper contentus ocello ; p. 138, 
miex orbus ocidis, hispido amictu. So in the Sagas : kom ]7ar maSr 
gamall, miok orfJspakr, einsynn ok augdapr, ok hafSi hcUt st&an ; 
there came an old man, very word-wise, one-eyed and sad-eyed, 
and had a wide hat, Fomm. sog. 2, 138. hann hafir JuUu fiekkdtta 
yfir ser, ma5r var beif oettr ok hafSi kn^tt linbrokum at beini, hann 
var h^r miok (very high), ok eldili.gr ok eitisf/nn, Fornald. sog. 1, 120. 
]hi kom maSr i bardagann metS siffan lialt ok liekhi, Ud? hann hafSi 
tfiU auga, ok geir (spear) 1 hendi, ib. 1, 145. )>etta mun Offinn 
gamli verit hafa, ok at visu var maSrinn tinsjnn, ib. 1, 95. 8& 
haan mann mikinn me5 Mm he^H, ib. 5, 250. meO hetH H&nga^^ 
g^ga, cum ddari Odiniaiia incedere, Yiga^ aaga, p. 168. O^inns, 
cs piko, ne cnltn prodeietur, otnubeiu, Saxo Gram. 44. An Eddie 
song abeady names him SiSkditr, broad-hatted, Sosm. 46^ and one 
saga meieLy JSTdlfr/hattod, Fonudd. sSg. 8, 25-6; ooni Miilleis 
sagaMbL 8, 142. Were it not for the name given him in the 
Gitmnismftl, I shoold have supposed it ttos the intention of the 
christians to degrade 'the dd god hj mean clothings or else tiiat^ 
vrapt in his mantle, he was trying to conceal himself from 
christians. Have we a right here to bring in the "pUeaH of 
Jomandes f A saga in 8kzo, p. 12, tells prettily, how l^e Uind old 
god takes np a prot^ in his doak, «nd carries him through the air, 
bat Hading, peeping through a-hdeintlie garment, obsenres that 
tiie hone is stepping over the sea-waves. As for that heJduma&r 
of the hat with its rim turned up, he is our Hakolberend at the 
head of the wild host, who can at once be turned into a Gothic 

* Conf. Tritas in the fountain, Kulin in Hofer 1, 290. Acc. to the 
popular reli^on, you must not look into running water, because you look into 
UodCs eye, Tooler'a Appenzel p. 369'' ; neither must you point at the stars with 
yoat finals, for fear of sticking them into the angels' eyes. 

' There is a Swed. marchen of Greymantle (grakappiiu), Molbech 14, who, 
like Mary in Geiman tales, iaJcM one up to heaven and forbids the opening of a 
lock, Eindeim. 8^ 407. 
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'Hobkidabairmids, now that hakuls for <f)e\6ifr]'^ is found in 2 Tim, 
iv. 13. — Swedish folk-tales picture Odin as bald-headed, Iduna 10, 
231. In the ancient poetry he is Harbar&r, SiSgrani, Sidskeggr, 
all in allusion to his thick growth of hair and beard. The name 
Eedbeard I have elsewhere understood of Thor, but in Fornald. 
sog. 2, 239 — 257 the Gram and Batuffffwsi m e^piessly 06iim (see 
Suppl.). 

The Norse myth arms 05inn with a wonderfiil apecar (geir), 
G'Angnir by name, Ssem. 196. Sn. 72 ; which I put on a par with 
the lance or sword of Mais, not the staff of Meicuzy. S^pnnnd's 
swoid breaks, when he hacks, at OCinn's spear, VCils. saga cap. IL 
He lends tins spear to heroes to win victories with, Siem. 165. A 
remarkable the Fonim. sog. 5, 250 says : seldi honum 

reyrspidta (gave him the reeden spear) t hOnd, ok ba9 hann skidta 
honnm yfir 118 Styrbiamar, ok ]mt skyldi hann msda: OKin ft y9r 
alia ! JJl the enemies over whom the spear he shoots shall fly, are 
doomed to death, and the shooter obtains the victory. So too the 
Eyrbyggja saga p. 228 : skaut Steinjidir spidti at fomom M til 
heilla ser yfir flock Snorra ; where, it is true, nothing is said of the 
spear launched over the enemy being the god's. Sisem. 5% of OSinn 
himself : fleigSi ok i folk um skaut (see Suppl.). 

To the god of victory are attached two wolves and two ravens, 
which, as combative courageous animals, follow the fight, and 
pounce upon the fallen corpses, Andr. and El. xxvi. xxvii The 
wolves are named GeH and Freki, Sn. 42 ; and so late as in Hans 
Sachs (i. 5, 499), we read in a schwank, that the Lord God has chosen 
wolves for his hounds, that they are his cattle. The two ravens are 
Huginn and Muninn, from hugr (animus, cogitatio) and munr 
(mens) ; they are not only brave, but cunning and wise, they sit on 
the shoulders of 05inn, and whisper in his ear whatever they see 
and hear, Saem. 42^ 88^ Sn. 42. 56. 322. To the Greek Apollo too 
the wolf and raven were sacred ;^ his messenger the fKiw» informed 
him when Kordnis was nnfjUthftil, and Aristeas accompanied him 
as a raven, Herod. 4, 15 ; a raven is perched aloft on the mantle of 
Mithras the snn-god. The Gospels represent the Holy Ghost as a 

^la. Marc Cap. 1, 11, the words: * augural^ vero alites ante currum 
DeUo constitenmt, an; transl. by Notker 37 : to wS-ren garo ze Apollinis rcito 
sine viz^ogela, rabena unde attntzt. To OCinn hawks are sometimes given 
laatead of wnesm i(XSm Mkm Sm. 107^. 
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dow desoending upon Christ at his baptism, Tjsl 3, 22, and resting 
upon him, fyueivtv lir' aM»t mansit super earn, John 1, 82: 'in 
Erist er sih gisidalta^' says O. L 25, 24; bat HeL 30, 1 of the 
dove : tai im wppan ftses drohtines ahdu (our Lord's shoulder). Is 
this an echo of heathen thoughts ? None of the Fathero Have this 
ciicumstance, but in the Mid. Ages there is talk enough about 
doves resting on shoiddens^ and the dove, though frequently 
contrasted vrith the raven (which» like the wolf, the chnstiaTis 
applied to the Evil one), may nevertheless be put in the place of 
it Oswald's mven^ flies to his sHumlder and arm, 749. 942. 
Oswald talks to it, 95-6, and kneels befora it, 854. Con! Zingerle, 
Oswalt p. 67 (see Suppl.}.* 

Now under that figure of the bearded old man, Wuotan is 
apparently to be regarded as a water-sprite or water-god, answering 
well to the Latin name of Neptumis whicli some of the earlier 
writers put upon him (p. 122). In ON. he is Hnikar, Hnihud'r, 
Nikarr, Nikuz, and the hesitation between the two forms which in 
Sn. 3 are expressly made optional — ' Nikarr ccTci (or) Nikuz ' — may 
arise from the diversity of old dialects. Nikarr corresponds to the 
AS. Nicor, and Nikuz to OHG. Nichiis , tlie initial Hn seems to 
be ON. alone. On these I shall have more to say, when treating 
of water-sprites (see SuppL) — ^Another epithet of OSinu is equally 



^ Gregor. Nyssen, encora. Ephraemi relates, that wlien Ba.'iil the Great was 
preaching Ephraem saw on his right shoulder a vMte dove^ which put words of 
wkdoiD m his mouih. Of Gr^ory the Great we raad in PanL Diac.) vita p. 
1^ that when he tras expounding the last vision of Ezekiel, a white dove sat 
vvon his head, and now and then put its beak in his moutli, at wliich times he, 
the writer, got nothing for his stylus to put down ; conf. the narrative of a 
{met of the 12th cent, Hoifin. fundgr. 2, 229 ; also Myst. 1. p. 226-7. Angus* 
tine and Thomas Aquinas are portrayi'd with a vhite dove perched on their 
shoulders or hovering over their heads. A nursen'-tole rhanderm. no. 33) makes 
two dmes aetlle on the pope's cIMcfor, and tell nim in nis ear all that be has to 
• do. A white dove deacends singing on the head of St. Devy, and instructs him, 
Euhez santez Nonn. Paris 1837, p. 117. And on other occasions the dove flies 
down to make known the will of heaven. No one will trace the story of 
Wuotan'a ravens to these doves, still the coincidence is striking' (see Suppl.\ 

* There are said to have been found lately, in DLniuaik and Sweden, 
representations of Odin, which, if some rather strange reports are well-founded, 
oi^ht to be made Imown without delay. A ploughman at Boeslnnd in Zealand 
tnrncd up two golden unis filled with ashes ; on the lids is carved Odin, 
Btondinc up, with two ravens on his shoulders, and the two wives at his feet ; 
Kunstbl. 1843, no. 19, p. 80*. Gold coins also were discovered near the 
villa^ of Gomminga in OeUmd, one of which represents Odin with the roMns 
oa. his shonlder ; the reverse has rones j KunstbL 1844^ no. 13, p. 62\ 
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noticeable for its double form : SiflHH eSa BiflinM, Sn. 3 ; Saem. 
46^ has BiUindi. As bif (Genn. beben) signifies motus, aer, aqua, 
the quaking clement, and the AS. liCe is lenis, OHG. lindi, ON. 
linr (for liimr) ; an AS. BifliSe, Beofli'Se, OIIG. Pupalindi, might be 
suggested by the soft movement of the air, a very apt name for the 
all-penetrating god ; but these forms, if they gave rise to the Norse 
term, are no longer found in AS. or OHG. Wuotan's dominion 
both over the air and over the water explains, how it is that lie 
"walks on the waves, and comes rushing on the gale. — It is OSinn 
that sends wind to the ships, Fornm. sog. 2, IG, hence a good sail- 
ing wind is called oshahyrr, Seem. 1G5^ i.e.,Oskahyrr ; byrr is from 
byrja, OIIG. purran, to rise, be lifted up. It is in striking accord 
with this, that the MHG. poets use vrnMchwint in the same sense ; 
Hartmann says, Greg. 615 : 

Dd sande in (to them) der stteze Krist 
den Til rehten wunschwint (see SuppL) 

But other attributes of Wuotan point more to Hermes and 
Apollo. He resembles the latter, in as much as from him proceed 
contagious diseases and their cure ; any severe illness is the stroke 
of God, and Apollo's arrows scatter pestilence. The Gauls also 
imagined that Apollo drove away diseases (Apollinem niorbos 
depellere, Caes. B. G. 6, 17) ; and Wodan's magic alone can cure 
Balder's laraed horse. The raven on the god's shoulder exactly fits 
Apollo, and still more plainly the circumstance that OSinn invented 
the poetic art, and Saga is his divine daughter, just as the Greek 
Muses, though daughters of Zeus, are under Apollo's protection, 
and in his train. — On the other hand, writing and the alphabet 
were not invented by Apollo, but by Hermes. The Egyptian priests 
placed Hermes at the head of all inventions (lamblich. de myst. 
Aegypt. 8, 1), and Tlmith or Thoth is said to have first discovered 
letters (Plato's Pliaedr. 1, 96, Bekker) , while, acc. to Hygin. fab. 
143, Hermes learnt them by watching the flight of cranes. In the 
AS. dialogue between Saturn and Solomon, we read (Thorpe's anal, 
p. 100) : ' saga me, hw^ serost bocstafas sette ? ' ' ic the secge> 
Mercurius se gygand\ Another dialogue, entitled Adrian and 
Epictus (MS. Brit. mus. Amnd. no. 351. foL 39) asks: 'quis primus 
fecit literas ? ' and answers ' Seith; which is either a corruption of 
Tbeoth, or the Seth of the Bible. Just so the Eddie Btknatals )4ttr 
seems to ascribe the first teaching of rones to OSinn, if we may so 
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interpret the- words : nam w rdnar, Ssem. 28*. ]raer o&^, Jner 
ofreist^ \m odragfSL Hroptr, iA, them 05miL read ont^ cut out^ 
thought ont, Ssem. 195**. Also Snoni, TugL cap. 7 : allar ]>e88ar 
tdidttir kendi hazin meS HImm ok lUiSum^ Hincnuur of Bheims 
attiihates to Mercuiy the mvention of dice-playing : sicnt ieti qui 
de denaiiis quasi jocari dicuntur, quod omnino diaboUcum esl;^ et^ 
sicut legimus, primum diaihdvji hoc ^er Mtrewrium prodidit, unde 
et Mercurius inventor illius dicitur, 1, 656. Oont SdioL to Odyssi 
23, 198, and MS. 2, 124^: der iiwod schuof das wttzfelspiL Our 
folk-talee know something about this, they always make the devil 
play at cards, and entice others to play (see Suppl.).^ When to this 
we add, that the wishing-rod, Wish's staff, recals Mercury's 
caduceus, and the wish- wives, t.e.,oskmeyjar, valkyrior, the occupa- 
tion of the Psychopompos ; we may fairly recognise an echo of the 
Gallic^ or Germanic Mercury in the epithet Trisme/fistos (Lactantius 
i. 6, 3. vi. 25, 10. ter maximiis Hermes in Aiisonius), which later 
poets, Romance and German, in the 12th and 13th centuries^ 
transferred to a Saracen deity Tcrmagan,^ Tervarjan, Tcrmjant, 
Tcrriant. Moreover, wlien Hermes and Mercury are described as 
dator bonorum, and the Slavs again call the same god Dobro-pan 
(p. 130, note), as if mercis dom?nus ; it is worth noticing, that the 
Misnere Amgb. 42*, in enumerating aU the planets, singles out 
Mercury to invoke in the words : Nu hilf mir, daz mir sfelde 
wache ! schin er mir ze geliicke, noch so kum ich wider ilf der 
. saelden phat (pfad). Just so I find Odin invoked in Swedish popu- 
lar songs: Hidp nu, Oden Asagrim! Svenska fornsangor 1, 11. 
IMp mig Othin ! 1, 69. To this god first and foremost the people 
turned when in distress ; I suppose he is called Asagrim, because 
among the Ases he bora the name of Giimnir ? 

^ Renseh, sagen des preim ftanhoMls, no. 11. 89. 

• In the Old British mythology there appears u Gxrydion ah Bon^ G. son of 
Don, whom Davies (Celtic resoarchea pp. 168, 174. Brit. myth. p. 118, 204, 263-4. 
353, 42y, 504, 541) identilies with Hermes ; he invented writing, practisea 
mat^nc, and buUt the rainbow ; llic milky way "Was named caer G\syaion, G.'s 
castle (Owen, sub v.). The British antiquarios say nothing of Woden, yet 
Gwydion seems near of kin to the above G^wodan = Wodan. So the Irish 
name for dies Merenrii, dia CMenj whether modelled on the Engl. Wednesday 
or not, leads m to the form Godcn, Gwuden (see Suppl.). 

3 Even nursery-tales of the present time speak oi a gnmrnSchtige Mercurius, 
Kinderm. no. 99. 2, 86. 

* This Termagav, Termagaiii ocem eppecially m 0. EngL poems, and may 
have to do with tLe Iziah tonnac angmentum, tonnacaim angem 
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It is therefore not witiiout aignifioance, that also the wandtirvngs 
of the Herald of gods among men, in whose hovels he now and 
then takea up his lodging, are parallelled especially by those of 
OUHnn and HoBudr, or, in christian gniae, of Qod and jSK. FeUr, 

Our olden titnes tell of Wnotan's wanderings, his waggon, hia 
waj, hia retinue (duce Mercurio, p. 128).— We know tiiat in the 
very earliest ages the seven stars forming the Bear in the northern 
sky were thought of as a four-wheeled tooffffon, its pole being formed 
by the three stars that hang downwards i 

"AptcTOP 6\tiif leal Hfia^ap hriickit^w KoKiovauf, JL 18, 487. 
Od. 5, 273. So in OHG. glosses : ursa wageUf Jun. 304 ; in MHG. 
himdimgen, WalUi. 54, 3.^ herufOffen Wadram. lb. 1. 772, 26. 
The clearest explanation is given by Notker cap, 64 : Selbiu wsa 
ist pi demo norde mannelicherao zeichenhaffciu fone dien siben 
glateii steriioii, die aller der liut wagm lieizet, unde iifih einemo 
gloccun joche^ gescafien sint, unde ebenmichel sint, ane (except) 
des mittelosten. The Anglo-Saxons called the constellation ivccms 
Jyisl (waggon's thill, pole), or simply J>id, but carles wccn also is 
quoted in Lye, the Engl, cliarlcs tpain, Dan. karlsvogn, Swed. 
karlwayn. Is carl here equivalent to lord, as we have herrcnwagen 
in the same sense ? or is it a transference to the famous king of 
chiistian legend? But, what concerns ns here, the constellation 
appears to have borne in heatlien times the full name of Wwikms 
wagan, after the highest god of heaven. The Dutch language has 
evidence of this in a MS. of as late as 1470 : ende de poeten in 
heure &blen heetend (the consteU.) ourse, dat is te aegghene 
Woenswaghen^. And elsewhere: dar dit teekin Arcturus, dat wy 
heeten Woonawoffhm, up staet; het sevenstane ofde Wbmuwaghen; 
eonl Huydea- proeren 1, 24. I have nowhere met with plaustrum 
Mercurii, nor with an ON. 09ins vagn ; only vagn d himnum, 

, It is a question, whether the great •open highway in heaven — ^to 
which people long attached » peculiar sense of sacredness, and 
perhaps allowed this to eclipse the older fancy of a ' milky way ' 
(caer Gwydion, p. 150) — was not in some districts called Wwjtanes 
wee or drdea (way or street). WSdeneswefft as the name of a place, 
stood its ground in Lower Saxony, in the case of a village near 
Magdebuig, Ch. ad ann. 973 in Zeitschr. fiir archivk. 2, 349 ; an 

1 Septentrion, que noe char el del apdon ; Roman de Boo. 

* CEonbeuD, laich as bells (glocken) are mspended on; ooin£ ana^^ p. ISOu 
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older doc. of 937 is said to have Watanesweg {cant Wiggerb in the 
Keu. mitth. des thiir. verems VI. 2, 22). praedium in WSdeneswege, 
Dietm. Meiseb. 2, 1 4 p. 750. Annal Saxo 272. Johannes de Wdenr- 

mege, Heinricus de WddenswegJie (Lenz.) Brandenb, urk. p. 74 
(anno 1273), 161 (anno 1301). later, Wutenswege, GodenscMvege, 
Gutenswegen, conf. Ledcbur n. arch. 2, 16o, 170. Gero ex faniilia 
Wodaisivegioruiii, Ann. JMagdeb, in chron. Marienthal. Meibom 3, 
263. I would mention here the lustration der koninges strate, KA. 
69 ; in the Uplandslag vidlierb. balkr 23, 7 the highway is called 
karlsveg, like the heavenly wain above. But we shall have to raise 
a doubt by and by, whether the notion of way, via, is contained at 
all in Wodensweg. 

Plainer, and more to the purpose, appear the names of certain 
mountains, which in heathen times were sacred to the service of 
the god. At SigtQs hergi, Stem. 248*. Othensberg, now Onsberg, 
on the Danish I. of Samsoe , Odensherg in Schonen. Godesbeig 
near Bonn, in docs, of Mid. Ages Gudoicsherg, Giinther 1, 211 (anno 
1131), 1, 274 (anno 1143), 2, 345 (anno 1265); and befoie that, 
Wddenesherg, Lacomblet 97. 117, annis 947, 974 So early as in 
Gaesarius heisterb. 8, 46 the two f onns are put together : QMim- 
lerg yel, nt alii dicnnt, Wudimberff, Near ^e holy oak in Hesse, 
which Boniface bionght down, there stood a WuodeneiSterg, stUl so 
named in a doc of 1154 (Schminke beschr. von Cassel,^. 30, conl 
Wenk 3, 79), later Vdena^beiy, Qudmt^erg; this hill is not to be 
confounded with Ouden^ierg by Erkshausen, district Botenburg 
(Niederhess. wochenbL 1830, p. 1296), nor with a Oudeniberg by 
Obeielsungen and Zierenberg (ib. p. 1219. Bommel 2, 64 Guden- 
hurg by Landau, p. 212) ; so that three mountains of this name 
occur in Lower Hesse alone ; conf. * montem Vodinberg, cum silva 
eidem monti attinente,' doc. of 1265 in Wenk II, no. 174. In a 
different neighbourhood, a Henricus conies de Wodencsberg is na.med 
in a doc. of 1130, Wedekind's notes 1, 367 ; acurtis IVddencsherg in 
a doc. of 973, Falke tradit. corb. 534. Gotaiuherg (anno 1275), 
Langs reg. 3, 471 : vineas duas gotamherge vocatas. Mal)illon's 
acta Boned, sec. 5, p. 208 contain the following : * in loco ubi mons 
quern dicnnt Wonesberth (1. Wdiiesberch = Wodanesberg) aradicibus 
astra petit,' said to be situate in pagus Gandavensis, but more cor- 
rectly Mt. Ardenghen between Boulogne and St. Omer. Comes 
WadaninunUia, aft. Vaudemont in Lonaine (Don Calmet^ tome 2, 
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preuTes XLVIII. L.), seems to be tiie same, and to mean Wbdani- 
mona^ A Wddnea hmg in the Sax. Ohron. (Ingiam pp. 27. 62), 
later WodneAtmyugh, Wan^forough in Wiltshiie; the corruption 
already in Ethelwerd p. 835: ' facta mina magna ex utraqne parte 
in loco qui dicitur Wodne^bfrg * for Wodnesbei^ ; but Florence, ed. 
1592, p. 225, has ' Wodn>e$beorh, id est mons Wodieni A Wddnea- 
heorg in Lappenberg's map near the Beamcwudu, coni Wodnesburj/, 
Wodnesdyke, WSdane^tld in Lax^penb. engl. gesch. 1, 131. 258. 354. 
To this we mnst add, that about the Hessian Gudensberg the stoiy 
goes that King Chailes lies prisoned in it, that he there won a victory 
over the Saxons, and opened a well in the wood for his thirsting 
army, but he will yet come forth of the mountain, he and his host, 
at the appointed time. The mythus of a victorious army pining for 
water is already applied to King Carl by tiic Frank ish annalists 
(Pertz 1, 150. 348), at the very moment when they bring out the 
destruction of the Irminsftl ; but beyond a doubt it is older and 
heathen : Saxo Gram. 42 has it of the victorious Balder. The agree- 
ment of such legends with fixed points in the ancient cultus can- 
not but heighten and confirm tlieir significance. A people whose 
faith is falling to pieces, will save here and there a fragment of 
it, by fixing it on a new and nnpersecuted object of veneration. 
After such numerous instances of ancient Woden-hills, one need 
not be afraid to claim a vums Mercurii when mentioned in Xatin 
annalists, such as Fredegar. 

Other names occur, besides those of mountains. The brevi- 
arium Lulli, in Wenk II. no. 12, names a place in Thuringia: 
*in Wudaneshusun' and again Woteiushusun (conf. Schannat no. 
84. 105) ; in Oldenburg there is a WodenshoU, now Godensholt, 
cited in a land-book of 1428, Ehrentraut Fries, arch. 1, 445 : * to 
Wudtnsholte Tideke Tammen gut x schillinge Wothenmoer (Wd- 
dendver ?), seat of a Brandenbuig family, Hofers urk. p. 270, anno 
1334 ; not far from Bergen op Zoom and the Sclieldt, towards Ant- 
werp, stands to this day a Woenadreeihtf as if Wodani trajectum. 
Woiiwl ss Wodenssele, W^odani ada^ lies near Eindhoven on the 

> We know ttf Gsainvaudan, a valley near Qrenoble in DauphinS, for 
which the Tituiel has Gnswaldtine; bvfc 'tiieve is no ground for conneeting it 
with the god. 

« Our present -borough, -bury, stands both correctly for hnrh, 6yriVjf, castle, 
town (Qerm. buig), and moomctly for the lort heorg^ WA, mountain (Genn. 
beig). — ^Tbanb. 
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DommeliiiK. Brabant f a remarkable passage on it in Gramaye's 
Taxandria, p. 23, was pointed out to me by J, W. Wolf : Imo 
amplius supeiBunt aperte Cymbrioorum deonim pagis aliquot, ubi 
forte ciilti erant, indita noraina, nominatim Mercurii in Woensd, 
honoris in Eersel, Martis in BoystL Vti enim Woen Mercmiam 
eis dictum alias docui^ et ear honorem esse omnaa soinnt, ita Boy 
Martem a odloie aanguineo oognominatom oatenduat iUi qui tertiam 
hebdomadis f eiiam Boydach indigitant In dhie time I shall 
speak of Eersel and Boysel» which lie in the neighbourhood of 
Woensel, and all ef them in the Nr- Brabant disteictef Oirsdiotb 
This Woensel is like the OCinssalr, OthansiQe, Onsala named on 
p. 158;. Wwutarpf Wunsdosf, a convent and small tewn in Lower 
Saxony, stands unmutilated as Wbdmstorp in a doe. o£ 1179, Falke 
tradit- corb. 770; Near Windbeigen in the Ditmar countiy,. an 
open space in a wood bears the name of Wodenslar/, Wondag, Near 
Hadeisleben in< Schleswig are the villagea of WonAeke, Wonslei, 
Wcytm formeriiy Wodeiisyen. An AS^doc of 862 (Kemble'2, 73) 
contains in a boundary-settlement the name* W&ndoe = Wddmeistoc, 
Wodani stipes, and at the same time betrays the influence of the- 
god oil ancient delimitation. Wuoian, Hermes, Mercury, all seem 
to be divinities of measurement and demarcation y conf. Wocdens^ 
spanne, JFeenslet, p. 160 (see SuppL). 

As these names, denoting the waggon and the mountain of the 
old god, have survived chiefly in Lower Germany, where heathenism 
maintained itself longest ; a remarkable custom of the people in 
Lower Saxony at barvest-timq points the same way. It is usual to 
leave a clump of standing corn in afield to Woden for his horse. 
OSinn in the Edda rides the eight-footed steed Sleipnir, the best of 
all horses, Seem. 46" 93^. Sn. 18. 45. 65. Sleipnis verffr (food) is a 
poetic name for hay, YngL saga cap. 21 : other sagas speak of a 
tall white horse, by which the god of victory might be recognised in. 
batUes (see Suppl.). Christianity has not entirely rooted out the 
harmless practice for the Norse any more than for the Saxon 
peasant In Schonen and Blekingen it continued for a long time 
to be the custom for reapers to leave on the field a gift for 0dm*8 
honest The usage in Mecklenburg is thus described by Gryse :. 

1 GeyOB tekmBL gesch. 1, 110. orig. 1, 123. In the Hognimssocken, 
Oelond, are Bom» laige stones named Odim Jliior, Odini lam d liw, of which tlio 
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Ja» im heidendom hebben tor tid der ame (at hanrest-tide) de 
meieiB (mowen) dem afgade Wbdm mnme god kom angeiopen 
(invoked for good com), denn ynam de roggename geendet, beft 
men up den lesten platz ems idem (each) veldea einen kleinen ord 
nnde bnmpel koms unal^enieiet Btan laten, datsiilve baven (b* oben, 
a-b'ove) an den aren drevoldigen to samende geschdrtet^ nude 
besprenget (ears featooned together three times, and sprinkled). 
Alle meien sm dammme her getreden, ere hSde (their hats) vam 
kopjpc gencmm (▼. supra, p. 32), nnde ere seisen (scythes) na der 
8ttlv«n ii?ode [mode ?] undc geschienke (encircling) dem kombusche 
upgerichet, imd hebben den Wodendiivd dremal semplik lud averall 
also angeropen unde gcbeden v 

Wode, hale (fetch) dinan rosae nu voder, 

nn distil unde dom, 

tom andem jar beter kom i 

weUcer a^gddischer gebnik im Pawestom gcbleven. Daher denn ok 
noch an dissen orden dar heiden gewanet, bi etiiken ackerlnden 
(-leuten, men) aolker avergelSvischer gebruk in anropinge des 
Woden tor tid der ame gesporet werd, nnd ok oft desiilve heUcke 

jeger (the same hellish hunter), sonderliken im winter, des nachtes 

up dem velde mit siiien jagethunden sik hdren let* 

David Franck (Mekkiiib. 1, 5G-7), who has heard the same from 
old people, q^uotes the rhyme thus : 

story is told, that Odin, in turning Ua horse out to graze, took the bit off him 

and laid it on a huge block of stnne ; the wei^'ht of tlie bit spHt the atone into 
two pieces, which were set upright as a niemoriaL Another story is, that Udtn 
was about to tight an adyeisaiy, and knew not where to tie his horse up. In 
thv. hurry he ran to the stone, pierced it with his sword, and tied hia liorse fast 
thiovLgh the hole. But the hoise broke loose, the stone burst in pieces and 
roUedaway, and from this arose tlie deep bog named Hdgrumfltrtsk ; people 
have tied poles together, but never could reach the bottom. Abrah. AliNjuiat, 
Oelanda historia, Ualmar 1822. 1, 37. 2, 212. There is a picture of tlie stones 
in Liliengreu och Brunius, no. xviii. In the Hogbysocken of Oelaud is also a 
smooth block of granite named Odinsstenf on which, acc. to the folk-tale, the 
warriors of old, wluiii inurcliinj^' to battle, used to whet their swords ; Ahl- 

guist 2, 79. These legeuUs conhrm the special iniportauce of Odin's horse in 
is myums. Yerelii notae on the Gaatrekssnga p. 40 quote from fhe Clavis 
computi runici : ' Odin heter hesta sina i belg bunden,' which I do not ([uiiu 
understand. In the Fornm. sog. 9, 55-6 OSinn has his hdme shod at :i l)lack- 
smith's, and rides away by enormous leaps to Sweden, where u war breaks out 
(see Snppl.y. 

^ Sp^el des antichristischen pawestdoms (popery), dorch Nioolaum Grysen, 
predigem in Bostock, Eost. 1593. 4, sheet E iiii*'. With the verses cit^ by 
him, wat the fonnnla in misthOmer : Let it lie fedlow one year, and hear 
thidU and <fton» the nesb 
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Wode, Wode, 

hal dinen rosse na voder, 
nu distel un dom, 
^ter jar beter kom I 

He adds, that at the squires' mansions, when the xye is all cut, 
there is Wodel-beer served out to the mowers; no one weeds flax 
on a Wodengktff, lest Woden's hone should trample the seeds ; hom 
Christmas to Twelfth-day thej will not spin, nor leave any flax on 
the distaff, and to the question why 7 they answer, Wode is galloping 
across. We are expressly told, this wild hunter Wbdexidea a white 
horse} Near Slituna in Yesterge^tland are some fine meadows 
called Onsdfufame (Odens lingar, iugs), in which the god's horses 
are said to have grazed^ Afzelius 1, 4. In S. Germany they tell of 
the lord of the castle's grazing gray (or white), Mone anz. 8, 259 ; v. 
infra, the ' wutende heer*. I have been told, that in tlie neigh- 
bourhood of Kloppeiibui-g in Oldenburg, the harvester leave a 
bunch of corn-stalks uncut on the field, and dance round it. There 
may be a rliyme sung over it still, no doubt there was foraierly. 

A custom in Schaumburg I find thus described :^ the people go 
out to mow in parties of twelve, sixteen or twenty scythes, but it is 
so managed, that on the last day of harvest they all finish at the 
same time, or some leave a strip standing wliich they can cut down 
at a stroke the last thing, or they merely pass their scythes over 
the stubble, pretending there is still some left to mow. At the last 
stroke of the scythe they raise their implements aloft, plant them 
upright, and beat the blades three times with the strop. Each 
spills on the field a little of the drink he has, whether beer, brandy, 
or milk, then drinks himself, while they wave their hats, beat their 
scythes three times, and ciy aloud Wold, Wold, Wdld! and the 
women knock all the crumbs out of their baskets on the stubble. 
They march home shouting and singing. Fifty years ago a song 
was in use, which has now died out, but whose first strophe ran 
thus: 

Wm, WM, WMl 
havenhiine welt wat schiit, 
jiimm hei dal van haven siit 

* MosB&us meklenb. Tolkasageu no. 5 ; in Lisch meklenb. jabrb. 2, 133 it 
is spelt WmSL, and a note is made, that on tbe Elbe they say jrvh Wod, i.e, 
fr6hu, lord ; conf. infra, fru Gaue and fni Gauden in the 'wiitende heer', 

> By Mimchhausen in Bragux VI. 1, 21—^ 
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Ynlle kraken un sangen Mt hei, 
upen holte wiiast (grows) manigerlei: 
hei is nig bam un wert nig dd. 
Wm, WM, WOd! 

If the ceremony be omitted, the next year will bring bad crops of 
hay and corn. 

Probably, beside the libation, there was corn left standing for the 
venerated being, as the fourth line gives us to understand : ' full 
crocks and shocks hath he'; and the second strophe may have 
brought in his horse. * Heaven's giant knows what happens, ever 
he down from heaven sees,* accords with the old b^ef in 
Wuotan's chair (p. 136) ; the sixth line touches off the god that 
* ne'er is bom and ne'er grows old * ahnost toO" theosophically. 
Wdld, though excused by the rhyme, seems a corruption of Wdd, 
Wddt}^ lather than a contraction from wdtdavd (v. supra, p. 21). 
A Schanmburg man pronounced the name to me as Waudm, and 
related as follows : On the lake of Steinhude, the lads ftom the 
village of Steinhude go every autumn alter harvest, to a hill namedE 
Heidenhiigel, light a fire on it, and when it blazes high, wave their 
hats and ciy WauAtn, Wandm ! (see SuppL). 

Such customs reveal to us the generosity of the olden time. 
Man has no wish to keep all his increase to himself; he giatefully 
leaves a portion to the gods, who wiU in future also protect his. 
crops. Avarice increased when sacrificing ceased. Ears of cor» 
are set apart and offered here to "Wuotan, as elsewhere to kind 
spirits and elves, e.g.^ to the brownies of Scotland (see Suppl. io 
lilves, pixy-hoarding). 

It was not Wuotan exclusively that bestowed fertility on the 
fields ; Doiiar, and Ids motlier the Earth, stood in still closer con- 
nexion with agriculture. We shall see that goddess put in the place 
of Wuotan in exactly similar harvest-ceremonies. 

In wliat countries the worship of the god endured the longest, 
may be learnt from the names of places which are compounded 
with his name, because the site was sacred to him. It is very 
unlikely that they should be due to men bearing the same name as 
the god, instead of to the god himself \ Wuotan, OSinn, as a man's 

* Coni Dutch oud, goud for old, gold ; so Woude, which approximates 
the form W6de. Have we the latter in < Theod«Eiciude WodttMi $ ^ Scheldt's 
mautlwm p. 433| aimo laofi. 
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name* does occur, Imt not often; and the meaning of the second 
half of the compounds, and their reappearance in various regions, 
are altogether in fkvour of their heing attributable to the god. 
From Lower Germany and Hesse, I have cited (p. 151) Wddenesweg' 
Wddeneshcrg, Wddcncsholt, W 6dencshihun, and on the Jutish border 
Wonsild ; from the Nethciiaiids Woensdrccht ; in Upper Germany 
such names hardly sliow themselves at all.^ In England we find : 
Woodmshoro' iw Kent, near Sandwich: Wcdncshiry and Wednes- 
Jidd in Staff ordsliire ; Wednesham in Cheshire, called Wodncifiekl 
in Ethel werd p. 848.^ But their number is more considerable in 
Scandinavia, where heathenism was preserved longer : and if in 
Denmark and the Gothland portion of Sweden they occur more 
frequently than in Norway and Sweden proper, I infer from this a 
preponderance of Odin-worship in South Scandinavia. The chief 
town in the I. of funen (Fion) was named Odinsve (Fomm, sog. 11, 
266. 281) from ve, a sanctuary ; sometimes also Od'ins^ (ib. 230. 
352) from ey^ island, meadow; and later again Odenae, and in 
Waldemaf s liber censuaUs* 530. 542 OMmS, In Lower Norway, 
close to Frederikstad, a second Odirmif (Heimskr. ed. Am 4 
398), aft called Orao, In Jutland, OMnaijfia (-huld, grace, 
Wald. libi cens. 519), aft, OnsilcL OMauItf (Othini reliquiae, 
leavings, ib. 526), now (Mev, In Halland, Oth&nsSU (-saal, ball, 
ib. 533), now Onsala (Tuneld's geogr. 2, 492. 504) ; as weU as in 
Old Norway an Odhinmlr (conf. Woensel in BrabfOit^ Woenssele I). 
In Schonen, OthSnMrd (Wald. lib. cens. 528) ; OthenMrat (Bring 
2, 62. 138. 142) * now Onsjd (Tuneld 2, 397) ; Orudunda (-grove, 
Tuneld 2, 449) ; Othensvara (Bring 2, 46-7, Othenvara 39) ; 
Othcnstrod (Bring 2, 48), from vara, foedus, and tro, fides ? In 
Smaland, Odensvalahidt (Tuneld 2, 146) and Odcmjo (2, 109. 147. 
Sjoborg forsok p. 61). In Ostergotland, Odenfors (Tuneld 2, 72). 
In Vestergotlaud, Odeiiskulla (2, 284) and Odenskdlla (2, 264), a 
medicinal spring ; Odensaher, Onaaker (-acre, held, 2, 204. 253). In 

^ An Odensberg in the Mark of Bibelnheim (now Biebesheim below Gerns- 
hdm in Dannstadt) is named in a doc of 1403. Chmels leg. fiuperti p. 204 ; 
thft foim Wodensbeig would look moie tmstworthy. 

* If numbei-s be an. object, I fancy the EngHsh contribntion might be 
swelled by looking up in a gazetteer the names b^inning with Wans-, Weofi'^ 
Wadden-, Weddin-, Wad-, Wed-, Wood-, Warn-, Wem-, Worn-.— TluVS. 

* Laogebek script, tcvn. 7* 

* Sven Biing^ moniiiiienta Seammrift, toI S, Iumd. gpiL 1748. 
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Westmanland, Odmm (1, 266. conf. Gran, p. 427),^ like the 
' Odinsve of Fiinen ; and our Lower Saxon Wodeneswege may have 
to do 'with tiiis w (not with weg, via), and be explained bj the old 
wig, wih, templum (see p. 67). This becomes the more credible, 
as there oocms in the Cod. exon. 341, 28 the remarkable sentence : 

Wddcn woilite wcos, waildor alwealda 
rClme roderas; 

f.«., Woden construxit, creavit fana (idola), Deus omnipotens amplos 
Goelos; the christian writer had in his recollection the heathen 
sanctnaiies assigned to W6den, and contrasts with them the greater 
creations of GUmL The plnr. weos is easily justified, as wih is 
resolyed into weoh, and weohas contracted into weos: so that an 
AS. Wddenesweoh would exactly fit the OS. Wddanesw^ = W6- 
daneswib, and the ON. OSinsve. Also in Westmanland, an Odensfo 
(Gran p. 502). in Upland. Odmsala (Toneld 1, 56); Odenrfcm 
(1, 144) ; Onaihe (1, 144). In Neiike, OdenOaehe (1, 240), (see 
SuppL). 

It seemed needM here to group the most important of these 
•names together, and no doubt there are many others which have 
escaped me f in thdr very multitude, as well as the similarity or 
identity of their structure, lies the full proof of their significance. 

Few, or isolated, they might have been suspected, and explained 
otherwise ; taken together, they are incontestable evidence of the 
wide diflusion of Odin's worsiiip. 

Herbs and plants do not seem to have been named after this 
god. In Brun's beitr.,p. 54, ivodeslerne is given as tlie name of a 
plant, but we ought first to see it in a distincter form. The Ice- 
landers and Danes however call a small waterfowl (tringa minima, 
inquieta, lacustris et natans) Od'imhani, OdmsJiane, Odens fugl, 
which fits in with the belief, brought out on p. 147, in birds conse- 
crated to him. An OHG. gloss (Haupts altd. bl. 2, 212) supplies 
a doubtful-looking vtinsvxiluwe, fulica (see Suppl.). 

Even a part of the human body was named after the god: the 

* Olof Grau, beskrifning ofver Wastmanland. Wasterfla 1754. conf. Dybeck 
nma I. 3, 41. 

' There are some in Finn Magnusen's lex. myth. G48 ; Imt I do not agree 
with him in including the H. Germ, names Udeiiwald, Odeuheim, which lack 
the HQ. form Wuotan and the -t of the genitiTe ; nor the Finn. Odenpa, which 
means nther beai'a head. 
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space between the thumb and the forefinger when stretched ont, 
which the Greeks name Xt^"^' ^^^^ called in the Nethedands 
Woedcnsspanne, Wocdcnspamie, Woendet. The thumb was sacred, 
and even worshipped as thumbkin and Pollux = pollex ; Wodan 
was the god of play, and lucky men were said to have the gpooe 
miming on their thumb. We must await further disclosures about 
the name, its purport,, and the aupeistition. lying at the bottom, of 
it (see Suppi.). 

• 

I started with assuming that the worship of thiii divinify wa» 
common to all the Teutonic races, and foreign to nonejust because 
we must recognise him as the most univeisal and the supreme on& 
Wuotan— so far as we have succeeded in gleaning from the relic» 
of the old religion an idea of his being — ^Wuotan is the most 
intellectual god of our antiquity, he shines out above all the other 
gods ; and therefore the Latin writers, when they speak of the 
German cultus, are always prompted to make mention first of 
Mercury. 

We know that not only the Norsemen, but the Saxons, Tluirin- 
gians, Alanianiis and LaiigoLards worshipped this deity ; why should 
Iranks, Gotlis, and the rest be excluded from his service ? 

At the same time tliere are plain indications that his worship 
was not always and everj'where the dominant one. In the South 
of Germany, although the personification of Wish maintained its 
ground, Wuotan became extinct sooner than in the North ; neither 
names of places, nor that of the fourth day of the week, have pre- 
served him there. Among the Scandinavians, the Swedes and 
Norwegians seem to have been less devoted to him than the Got- 
landers and Danes. The ON. sagas several times mention images 
of Thor, never one of 08inn; only Saxo Gram, does so in an 
altogether mythical way (p. 113) ; Adam of Biemen, though he 
names Wodan among the Upssla gods, assigns but the second place 
to him, and the first to Thor. Later still, the worship of Eieyr 
seems to have predominated in Sweden. 

An addition to tiie St. Olaf saga, though made at a later time, 
furnishes a striking statement about Uie healhen gods whom the 
introduction of Christianity overthrew. I will quote it here, 
intending to return to it from time to time: 'Olafir kontingr 
kristnaSi >etta r!ki allt, 511 bldt braut hann niVr ok 611 go5, sem 
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Thdr Engilsmaima g<^, ok 09in Saxa go9, ok Skiold Skftndnga go5, 
ok Frey Svia gotS, ok Go86na Dana go5'; ie. king 0. ohristened 
all this kmgdom, broke down aU sacrifices and all gods, as Thor tlie 
Englishmen's god, Otyin the Saxons' god, &c., Fomm. sog. 5, 239. — 
Hub need not he taken too strictly, but it seems to me to express 
the etai abiding recollections of the old national gods : as the 
Swedes preferred Freyr, so probably did the Saxons Woden, to all 
other deities. AVhy, I wonder, did the witer, doubtless a Norwe- 
gian, omit the favourite god of his own countrymen ? To them he 
ought to have given Thor, instead of to the English, who, like other 
Saxons, were votaries of Woden. 

Meanwhile it must not be overlooked, that in the Abrenuntiatio, 
an 8th century document, not purely Saxon, yet Low German, 0. 
Frankish and perhaps Ripuarian, Thunar is named before Vuodan, 
and Saxndt occupies the third place. From this it follows at all 
ev^ts, that the worship of Thunar also prevailed in those regions; 
may we still vindicate Wuodan's claims to the highest place by 
supposing that the three gods are here named in the order in which 
their statues were placed side by side? that Wuodan, as the greatest 
of them, stood in the middle t as, according to Adam of Bremen, 
J%or did at Upsala, with Wodan and Friooo on each side of him. 

In the ON. sagas, when tm of these gods are named together, 
Thdrr usually precedes OSinn. The Laxdaslasaga, p. 174, says of 
Kiartan: At hann ]7yki9t eiga meiia traust undur afli stnu ok 
T&pnum (put more trust in his strength and weapons, conf. pp. 6, 
7) heidr enn J^ar sem er Thdrr ok 09inn» The same passage is 
repeated in Fomm. st^ 2, 34. Again, Eyvindr relates how his 
parents made a vow before his birth: At sft maSr skal alt til 
dau9adags J^iona Th6r ok Od»i (this man shall until death-day 
serve, &c.), Fomm. sdg. 2, 161.^ But it does not follow from this, 
that Thorr was thought the greatest, for Eyrindr was actually 
dedicated to OtJinn. In Fornm. sog. 5, 249, Styrbiorn sacrifices to 
Thorr, and Eirekr to OSinn, but the former is beaten. Thdrr tok 

^ So in an AS. homily De temporibus Antichristi, in Wholoc's Bedap. 495, 
are enumerated ' J/mw aud EoiSxom, Jje haeSeue men heria6 t»wiC)e^ ; and before 
that, * Brevifu se ent (Hercules gigas) and AjofMinii (Apollo), J^e hi mseme god 
leton'. The prcac^hor \v;is thinking of the (ireek and the Norse deities, not of 
the Saxon, or he would have said Thunor and Wuden. And in other cases, 
ivhere diBtinctly None gods are meant, AS. writers lue the Norse form of name. 
F. Magnuaens lex. p. 919. 
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jolaveizlu fra Haraldi, cnn 03inn tok M H^lfd^ni, Fomm. sog. 
10, 178. In the popular assembly at Tlirandheim, the first 
cup is drunk to Oifinn, the second to Thdrr, ibid. 1, 35. In the 
famous Bravalla fight, (Hhin under the name of Bruno acts as 
charioteer to the Danish king Haiald, and to the latter^s destruction; 
on the Swedish side there fight descendants of Frei/r, Saxo Gram. 
144-7. Yet the Eddie HarbaizlioS seems to place OVinn above Thdrr. 
A contrast between OOinn and Thdir is brought out strongly in the 
Ghiutrekssaga quoted below, ch. XXVIIL But^ since Thdrr is repre- 
sented as OCin's son, as a rejuvenescence of him, the two must 
often resolve into one another.^ 

If the three mightiest gods are named, I find OSinn foremost : 
Odinn, ITidr, Freyr, Sn. edda 131. According to Fomm. sog. 1, 16, 
voyagers vow money and three casks of ale to Frcyr, if a fair wind 
shall cany them to Sweden, but to TMrr or Od^inn, if it bring them 
home to Iceland (see Suppl.). 

It is a different thing, when OSinn in ON. documents is styled 
Thridi, the third in that case he appears not by the side of Thorr 
and Freyr, but by the side of Hdr and lafnlidr (the high and the 
even-high or co-equal, OHG. epan holi) as the Third Hirjli? (see 
SuppL), Sn. 7. YngL saga 52. Sam. 46*. As we might imagine, 
the grade varies : at other times he is Tveggi (duplex or secundus). 
Again, in a different relation he appears with his brothers VUi and 
Ve, Sn. 7; with ffosnir and Zodr, Sma. 3^ or with Hcenir and Loki 
SflBUL 180. Sn. 135; all this rests upon okler myths, which, as 
peculiar to the Korth, we leave on one sida Yet^ witii respect to 
the trilogy O^Unn, Tilt, Ve, we must not omit to mention here, 
that the OHGv wiUo expresses not only voluntas, but votum, 
impetus and spiritus,* and the Gothic vi^jan, velle, is closdj oon-' 
nected with valjan, eligere \ whence it is easy to conceive and 

^ When 0(5inn is called Thundr in the songs of the Bdda, Srem. M'* 47% 
this may Vie derived frnm a lost j^ynja = AS. ]ninian, tonare, and so be equivalent 
to Donor \ it is true, they explain )>undr as loricatus, Iroui j^und lorica. But 
Wnotan, as VAniA, is the no&e of the mahhig air, and we aaw him hurl the 
cudgel, as Thorr does the hammer. 

' As Zeus also is rpiVor, from which Tpiroyhnta is more easilj explained 
than by her birth from his head (see SuppL). 

' ^Ifric's glosses 56*, AUantu : JVdden, Altanus, like Smnmanvu, an 
epithet of Jove, the Altissimu3 ; else Altanus, aa the nameof a wind, might 
also have to do with the storm of the * wutende heer '. 

* The Qieek fUpos would be weU adapted to unite the nwaning^of eoorage, 
f my (mut^ wut), wish, will, thonghb 
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believe, how Wuotan, Wisli and Will should touch one another (see 
Suppl.). With the largitor opuni may also be connected the AS. 
wela, OS. welo, OHG. wolo, welo = opes, felicitas [weal, wealth], 
and Wela comes up several times almost as a personification (conf. 
Gramm. 4, 752), kke the Lat. goddess Ops (cent in&a Sselde, note) ; 
there ia also a Vali among the Norse gods. In the case of F^, gen. 
vea, the sense may waver between wiho, sanctus (Goth. Ahma sa 
veiha, Holy Ghost), and wih, idolom. In Sssm. 63, Loki casts in 
the teeth of 3Prigg her intrigues with Ye and Vili ; this refers to 
the story in Yngl. saga cap. 3, ftom which we dearly gather the 
identity of the three brothers, so that Frigg could be considered the 
wife of any one €i them.^ 

Lastly, a principal proof of the deeply-rooted worship of this 
divinity is furnished by Wddan's being inUrwoven witk the old 
Saxon genealogies, which I shall examine minutely in the Appendix.' 

Here we see Wddan invariably in the centre. To him are 
traced up all the races of heroes and kings ; among his sons and 
liis ancestors, several have divine honours paid them. In parti- 

* According to this story, 05inn abroad a long time, during which his 
brothers act for him. ; it is wortlry of note, that Soxo also makes Othin travel 
to foreign lauds, and Mithothin nil his place, p. 13 ; this Mithothm's position 
fliiofwv Ught on that of Vili and Ye. But Saxo, }>. ^5, represents Othin as onee 
more an exile, and puts Oiler in his place (.see lSu]ipl.). The distant joumeyB 
of the god are implied in the Norse by-naiuea GdiujrdtSr^ Gdiwleri, VegtamTf 
and VwfiMUlj ana in Sazo 45 viator indefessus. It is not to oe overlooked, 
that even Paulus Diac. 1, 9 knows of Wodan's residence in Greece (qui non 
circa haec tempora — of the war between Laiigobards and Vandals — Bed lougp 
antaxiu^nec in Germania, aed in Orateia fnisse pexhihetnr ; wMIb Sazo lemorcs 
him to Byzantitmif and Snorri to Tyikland). In the pa^nge in Paid. Diao. : 
* Wodan sane, qnem adjecta Htera Gwodan dixenmt, ipse est qui apud Roman os 
Mercurius dicitur, et ab universis Germaniac gentibus ut deua adoratur, qui 
*non circa haec tempora, sed hmge anterius, nec in Germania, sed in Graeda 
fuisse perhibetur' — it has been proposed to refer the second *qni ' to Mercurius 
instead of Wodan (Ad. Schmidt zeitschr. 1, and then the harmony of 
tills aoconnt with Snorri and Saxo would disappeu*. But Paul Ib dealing with 
the absurdity of the Langobardic legend related in 1, 8, whose unhistoric basis 
he lays bare, by pointing out that Wodan at the time of the occurrence between 
the Wandali ana Winili, had not ruled in Germany, but in Greece ; w^hich 
ia the main point here. The notion that Mercury should be confined to Greeee, 
has wider bearings, and would shock the heathen faitli not only of the Germans 
but of the Bomans. The heathen gods were suppoi^ed to be omnipresent, as 
may he seen hr tiie mere feet that Wodoi-hilU weze admitted to odat in 
various spots all over the coimtry ; so that the eonwumity of tilia gpd to 
Germans, Greeks and Bomans raised no difficulty. 

■ This Appendix fonns part of the third volume. In the meanwhile, 
leaders may he glad to see for themselves the substance of these pedigrees, 
which I have extracted from the Appendix, and placed at the end of this 
chapter.— Xbams. 
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ciilar, there appear as sons, Balder and that Scujcnot who in the 8th 
century was not yet rooted out of N.W. Germany ; and in the Hue 
of his progenitors, Meremdd and Gedt, the latter expressly pro- 
nounced a god, or the son of a god, in these legends, while JVddan 
himself is regarded more as the head of all noble races. But we 
easily come to see, that from a higher point of view both Geat and 
Wddan merge into one being, as in fact O&inn is called *alda GfaiUr,* 
Siem. 93*" 96^ ; conf. in&a Goz, Eoz. 

In these genealogies, which in more than one direction are 
visibly interwoven with the oldest epic poetry of our nation, the 
gods, heroes and kings are mixed up together. As heroes become 
deified, so can gods also come up again as heroes ; amid saxh reap- 
pearances, the order of succession of the individual links varies [in 
different tables]. 

Each pedigree ends with real historical kings : but to reckon 
back from these, and by the number of human generations to get 
nt the date of mythical lieroes and gods, is preposterous. The 
earliest Anglo-Saxon kings that are historically certain iuU into the 
iilth, sixth or seventh century ; count four, eight or twelve genera- 
tions up to Woden, you cannot push him back farther than the 
third or fourth century. Such calculations can do nothing to shake 
our assumption of his far earlier existence. The adoration of 
Woden must reach up to immemorial times, a lung way beyond 
the iirst notices given us by the Eomans of Mercury's worship in 
Germania. 

There is one more reflection to which the high place assigned 
by the Germans to their Wuotan may fairly lead us. Monotheism 
is a thing so necessary, so natural, that almost all heathens, amidst 
their motley throng of deities, have consciously or unconsciously 
ended by acknowledging a supreme god, who has already in him 
the attributes of all the rest, so that these are only to be r^arded 
as emanations from him, renovations, rejuvenescences of him. 
This explains how certain oharacteristicB come to be assigned, now 
to this, now to that particular god, and why one or another of them, 
according to the difference of nation, comes to be invested with 
supreme power. Thus our Wuotan resembles Hermes and Mercury, 
but he stands higher than these two; contrariwise, the German 
Donar (Thunor, Thorr) is a weaker Zeus or Jupiter* what waS 
added to the one, had to be subtracted from the other ; as for Ziu 
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(Tiw, Tyr), he hardly doea more than administer one of Wuotan'3 
offices, yet is identical in name with the first and highest god of the 
Greeks and Itomans : and so all these god-phenomena keep meet- 
ing and crossing one anotlicr. Tlie Hellenic Hermes is pictured as 
a youthj the Teutonic Wuotan as a patriarch : Offinn liinn gamli 
(the old). Yngl. saga cap. 15, like * the old god' on p. 21. Ziu and 
Froho are mere emanations of Wuotan (see Suppl.). 



Genealogies op Anglo-Saxon Kings. 



Descending Series. 



Kent. 
W6clen 
WecU 
Witta 
Wihtgils 
Ilengest (d. 489) 
Eoric (Oesc) 
Octa 

Eormenric 
^lhelb€orht (567) 



Eastanglia. 

Wodeu 

Casere 

Titmon. 

Hruthmund 

Hrippa 

Quichelni 

Uffa 

Tide! 

Rnedwald (d. 617) 
Eorpwald ((J32) 

Bernicia. 

Woden 
Bailda'g 
Brand 
Beouoc 
Aloe 

Angenwit 
Ingwi 
Esa 
Eoppa 
Ida (d. 5G0) 



Essex. 

W6den 

Saxneat 

Gesecg 

Andsecg 

Sweppa 

Sigelugel 

Bedeca 

Offa 

J^scwine (527) 
Sledda 

Sffibeorht (G04) 



Mercia. 



Wesseiu 
Wwlen 
Biplda^g 
Brand 
Fridhogar 
Freawiue 
Wig 
Gewia 
Esla 
Elesa 

Cerdic (d. 534) 

Cynrtc 

Ceawlin 



Woden 
WilitliPg 
Wa!nuimd 
Ofta 

AngeUheow 

Eoiiuer 

Icel 

Cnebba 
Cynewald 
Creoda 
Wiblxi 

Peuda (d. 65G) 

Lindesfaran. 
Woden 
Winta 
Cretta 
QueldgiU 
Cciidbed 
Bubba 
Bedeca 
Biscop 
Eanferth 
Eatta 
Kaldlrith 



Deira. 

W<l<len 
WjBgdaeg 
Sigegar 
SwsefdjEg 
Sigepeat 
Sabald 
Sa'fugel 
Westerfalcna 
Wil-isl 

UsclreSi 
Yffe 

^lle (d. 088) 

According to this, Woden had seven sons (Ba'ldn^g being common to two 
royal lines); elsewhere he has only three, e.g. Wil. Malm. p. 17: tres filii 
Weldegius, Withlegius et Beldegius, from whom the Kentish kings, the 
Mercian kings, and the West Saxon and Northumbrian kings respectively were 
descended. 01 j 

Ascending Series. 

Woden Finn Beaw 

Fridliuwald Godwnlf (Folcwald}SceMwa 

Freawine (Fre41if) Ge&t Heremod (SceaO ^ 

I-ndhuwulf TiEtwa Itermon (Hcremod)Sceaf (Bedwig) 

Some accounts contain only four links, others eight, others sixteen, stopping 
either at Fridhuwulf, at Geat, or at Sceaf. Sceaf i.n the oldest heathen name" 
but alter the conversion the line was connected with Noah, andao with Adam ' 



Hathra (Ttermod) 
Hwala (Hathra) 
Bed wig (Hwala) 
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CHAPTER YIII. 



DONAR, THUNAR, (THORR). 

The god wlio rules over clouds and rain, who makes himself 
known in the lightniof^^'s flash and the rolling thunder, whose bolt 
cleaves the sky and alights on the earth with deadly aim, was 
designated in our ancient speech by the word Donar itself, OS. 
Thunar, AS. Thunor, ON. Thdrr} The natural phenomenon is 
called in ON. Jjruma, or duna, both fern, like the Gothic JjcihvS, 
which was perhaps adopted from a Finnic language. To the god 
the Goths would, I suppose, give the name Tliunrs. The Swed. 
tordon, Dan. torden (tonitru), which in Harpestreng still keeps the 
fom thoidyn, thordun, is compounded of the god's name and that 
same duna, ON. Thdrdunai (see SuppL). In exactly the same 
way the Swed. tenu tUto (tonitru, fulmen), in the WestgothL Laws 
Hsikkia,^ has arisen out of asaka, the god's waggon or driving, from 
fts, deus, divus, and aka, vehere, vehi, Swed. &ka. In Gothland they 
say for thnnder ThorsoLkan, Thorns driving; and the ON. reiff 
signifies not only vehicolnin, but tonitru, and reitSarslag^ reiSar- 
Jvuma, are thundeidap and li^tning. For, a waggon rumUing 
over a yanlted space comes as near as possible to the latlJing and 
crashing of thunder. The comparison is so natural, that we find 
it spread among many nations : toicu (fxtP^ '"'^ 4 fipovrrf 
ehm, Hesychius sub. (keurlfifmra. In Gamiola the rolling of 
thunder is to this day gotte'i fahrmL [To the Russian peasant it is 
the prophet Ili& driving his chariot^ or else grinding his com.] 
Thdrr in the £dda, beside his appellation of Asa]»6rr, is more 
minutely described by Oku)?6rr, U, Waggon-lhdrr (Sn. 25) ; his 
waggon is drawn by two he-goats (Sn. 26). Other gods have their 

* So even in High Gremian dialects, durstag for donrstag, Engl. Thursday, 
and Bav. doren, daren for donnem (Schni. 1, ^90). In Th&rr it is not Rfi^bnt 
only the first R (the second l>eing flectional), that is an abbrev. ef NR. ; 

1^ suffers syncope before R, much as in tiM M. Dut. Wit uiie* for 6iue mlue; 

* Cont Onnkfi (Odin's diive 1) supxa, p. 169. 
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^oa^gons too, especially OSinn and Freyr (see pp. 107, 151), but Thorr 
is distinctively thoiiglit of as the god wlio drives ; he never appears 
riding, like OSinn, nor is he supposed to own a horse : either he 
drives, or he loallcs on foot. We are expressly told : * Thorr gcmjr 
til domsins, ok veSr ar,' walks to judgment, and wades the rivere 
(Sn. 18).^ The people in Sweden still say, when it thunders : 
godguhhen aker, the good old (fellow) is taking a drive, Hire 096. 
740. 926. gofar akar, goffar kor, the gaffer, good father, drives (see 
Suppl.). They no longer liked to utter the god's real name, or they 
wished to extol liis fatherly goodness (v. supra, p. 21, the old god, 
Dan. wrgamle fader), Ihe Norwegian calls the lightning Thon- 
varme, -warmth, Faye p. 6. 

Thunder, lightning and rain, above all other natural phenomena, 
proceed directly from God, are looked upon as his doing, his 
business (see SuppL}.* When a great noise and racket is kept up, 
a common expression is : you could not hear the Lord thmder for 
the uproar; in Fhinoe : le bruit est si fort, qu'on n'entendpasBieu 
tanner. As early as the Boman de Benart 11898 : 

Font unc noise si grant 
quen ni oist pas I)ieu toimrd. 

29143 : £t commenga un duel si grants 
que len ni oist Dieu Umant 

Ogier 10915 : Lor poins deteident^ lor paumee iront hetant^ 
ni oissiez nis ame Dieu tonani. 

Garin 2, 38 : Nes Dieu tonnarU ni possiez oir. 

And in the Boman de Maogis (Lyon 1599, p> 64) : De la noyse 
quils faisoyent neust Ion pas ouy Dieu tanner. 

But thunder is especially ascribed to an angiy and avenging 
god; and in this attribute of anger and punishmeni again Donar 
resembles Wuotan (pp. 18, 142). In a Uiunderstorm the people say 
to their diildren : the gracious Ood is angry ; in Westphalia : um 
A^ryo<ki£t(chides, Strodtm.OBnabr.104); inFranconia: Chdisovit 

1 Scarcely contrailicted by his surname HUrriiSi ; this ritJi probably pointe 
to reiS, a waggon ; HlorriSi seems to me to ooma byanimQatioafiAiaEloGriQi, 
oonf. ch. XIII, the goddess HluSyn. 

* A peasant, being requested to kneel at a proccssiou of the Host, said : 1 
doni be&?e Ihe Lotd can be thens^ twas only yesteiday I heard bim thimder 
up in heaven ; Weidnen apopbthfigimita, Anut 1648, p. 877. 
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there acoldiiig ; in Bavaiia *. der Aimm^taU (-daddy) greint (Sdmk 
1, 462). In Eckstrom's poem in honour of the county of Honstein 
1592, cii^ it is said: 

' OcU der herr muss wailich from sein (miist be really kind), 
dass er nicht mit dmner schlegt drein.^ 

The same sentiment appears among tlie Letton and Finn nations. 
Lettic : wezzajs kalijfis, wezzajs teliws han-uhs (tlie old father has 
started to his feet, he cliides), Stender lett, gramni. 150. With 
dievaa (god) and dievaitis (godkin, dear god) the Litlnianians 
associate chiefly the idea of the thimderer: dievaitis graujal 
dievaitis ji numusse. Esthonian : wanna issa hiiab, wanna essa . 
waljan, murrisep (the old father growls), Eosenpliinters beitr. 8, 
116. 'The Lord scolds,' 'heaven wages war/ Joh. Christ. Pettis 
Ehstland 2, 108 (see SuppL). 

Now with this Donar of the Germani fits in significantly the 
Gallic Tarania whose name is handed down to us in Lucan 1, 440 ; 
all the Celtic tongues retain the word taran for thunder, Irish toran, 
with which one may directly connect the ON. form Thdrr, if one 
thinks an assimilation from m the more likely But an old 
inscription gives ns also Tamrw (Forcellini sub v.) as Taranis. 
The Irish name for Thursday, dia Tordain (dia ordain, diardaoin) 
was perhaps borrowed from a Teutonic one (see SuppL). 

So in the Latin Jupiter (literally, God father, Diespiter) there 
predominates ' the idea of the thunderer; in the poets Tmans is 
equivalent to Jupiter {e.g., Martial vi 10, 9. 13, 7. Ovid Heroid. 
9, 7. Fasti 2, 69. Metam 1, 170. Claudian's Stilicho 2, 439) ; 
and Latin poets of the Mid. Ages are not at all unwilling to apply 
the name to the christian God (e.^,,I)racontius de deo 1,1. satisfact. 
149. Yen. Fortunat. p. 212-9. 258). And ex[)ressions in the 
lingua vulgaris coincide with tliis : celui qui fait toner, qui fait 
courre la nue (p. 23-4). An inscription, Jovi fonc.iUi, in Gruter 21, 
6. The Greek Zeus who sends thunder and lightning {jcepavvo^;) is 
styled Kepavveu)^. Zev<i eKTtnre, 11. 8, 75. 170. 17, 595. Jto9 
KT^iro'i, U. 15, 379.^ And because he sends them down from the 

^ In a poem made up of the fint lines of hjimiB and wngs : Ach gott vosn 
himmel aien darein, uikI werfe einen donnerstein, es ist gewisHch an der ze'it, 
dass schwelgerei vmd iippigkeit zeischmetteit werdeu mau^etodt! sonst schreia 
vir bald aus tiefer noto. 

' One might be tempted to connect the Etnisp^n Tina = Jupiter with 
Tonuus and Donar ; it belongs more immediately to Z^v (v. infra, ZioJ. 
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lieiglit of heaven, he also bears the name dKpio<;, and is pictured 
dwelling on the mountain-top (aKpi^). Zeus is enthroned on 
Olympus, on Athos, Lycaeus, Casius, and other mouiitaiiis of Greece 
and Asia Minor. 

And here I must lay stress on tlie fact, that the thundering 
god is conceived as emphatically a fatherly one, as Jupiter and 
Diespiter, as far and tatl. For it is in close connexion with this, 
that the mountains sacred to him also received in many parts such 
names as Etzd, Altvater, OrosstKUer^ Xhdir himnAlf was likewise 
called AUi, ijt. grandfather. 

A high mountain, along which, from the earliest times, the 
main road to Italy has lain, in the chain between the Graian and 
Pennine Alps, what we now call the St Bemaid, was in the early 
Mid. named mom Jovis, This name occurs froquenl^y in the 
Erankish annals (Pertz 1, 150. 295. 453. 498. 512. 570. 606. 2, 82), 
in Otto fins, de gest Prid. 2, 24 in Eadevicus 1, 25, who designateB 
it via Jnlii Gaesaiis, mode moiut Jovis ; in AS. writers muni Jofis 
(Lye suh. ▼.), in .Mh, Boet. p. 150 muntgiow; in our Eaiserchro- 
nik 88^ num^e job, — The name and the worship carry us heck to 
the time of Hie Romans ; the inhabitants of the Alps worshipped 
a Peninus deus, or a Fenina dea : Neque montibus his ab transitu 
Poenorum ullo Veragri, incolae jugi ejus norunt nomen inditum, 
sed ab eo (al. deo) quem in summo sacratum vertice i^fuuLinii 
montani adpellant ; Livy 31, 38. Quamvis legatur a poetiina dea 
quae ibi colitur Alpes ipsas vocari ; Servius on Virfr. Aen. 10, 13. 
An inscription found on the St Bernard (Jac. Spon miscellanea 
antiq. Lugd. 1G85, p. 85) says expressly: Lucius Lucilius deo 
Penino opt. max. donum dedit ; fn)iu wliich it follows, that this god 
was understood to be no other than Jupiter. Conf. Jupiter apenni- 
nus, Micali storia 131-5. Zev^ Kapai6<^ occurs in Hesych. [xapa 
means head, and so does the Celtic peii, ben]. The classic writers 
never use numa Jovis, and the tabula Antonini names only the 
summus Penninus and the Penni lucus ; but between the 4th and 
7th centuries JovU mim seems to have taken the place of these, 

1 Zeitschr. des hess. vercins 2, 139-142. Altd. bliitt, 1, 288. Haupta 
zeitschr. 1, 26. Finnish : isiiinen panee (Eenval. 1 18»), the father thunders. 
To the Finns vkko signifies proavua, senex, and is a surname of the gods 
Waina«noinen and Ilmarinen. But also Ukko of itself denotes the tliunder- 
god (v. infra). Among the Swedish Lappa aija is both avus and touitrus (see 
SnppL). 
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perhaps with reference [not so much to the old Roman, as] to the 
Gallic or even German sense wliich had then come to be attached 
to the god's name, lieniember that German isamodori on the Jura 
mountains not faroflf (p. 80).* 

Such names of mountains in Germany itself we may with 
perfect safety ascribe to the worship of the native deity. Every 
one knows the Donnersberrj (raont Tonnerre) in the Rhine palatmate 
on the borders of the old county of Falkenstein, between Worms, 
Kaiserslautern and Kreuznach ; it stantls as Tlumeresherg in a doc. 
of 869, Schannat hist, wormat piobat p. 9. Another Tkuneresherg 
situate on the Diemel, in Westphalia, not far from Warburg, and 
surrounded by the villages of Wormeln, Grermete and Welda, is ' 
first mentioned in a doc. of 1100, Schaten mon. paderb. 1, 649 ; 
in the ^lid. Ages it was still the seat of a great popular aasiae, 
originally due, no doubt, to the sacredness of the spot : ' comes ad 
Thm/ere^hfi * (anno 1123), Wigands feme 222. comitia de Dunrti- 
htrg (1105), Wigands arch. 1. 1, 56. a judioio nostio TkownAmh 
(1239), ib. 58. Ptecisely in the vicinity of this mountain stands the 
hoUy oak mentioned on p. 72-4, just as the robur Jovia by Geismar 
in Hesse is near a WuotanAerg, p. 152. To all appearance the two 
deities could he worshipped dose to one another. The Knullge- 
hiige in Hesse includes a J>an,nerka«t$, In the Bemedand is a 
DoMterbiaM (doa of 1303, Joh. Miiller 1, 619), called Tanim in 
Jnstingers Bemer duron. p. 50. Probably more Bonnersbergs are 
to be found in otiier parts of Gennany. One in the Kegensbuig 
country is given in a doc. of 882 under the name of TwnMerg, 
Bied, cod. dipL num. 60. A SiMdua marschalcus de Doimer^Mreh 
is named in a doc of 1300, MB. 33, pars 1, p. 289 ; an Otto de 
Donerf^erg, MB. 4, 94 (in 1194), but Duonesberc, 4, 528 (in 1153), 
and Tumiiesberg 11, 432. In the Thiiringer wald, between Stein- 

> This mom Jovia must be distinguished from mofu gaudti, by which tiie 
Mid. Ai;es meant a height near Rome : Otto frising 1. c. '2, 22 ; the Kaiserchr. 
88^ traiislates it verbaily menddherc In Romance poems of the 12-13tk 
centpxies, fMt^cu is the French battle-cry, generally with the addition of St 
Denis, e.g. moujoya, monjoya sant Denis ! Ferabras 365. monjoie. enseigne S, 
Denis ! tiarin 108. Ducunge in his 11th dissertation on Joinville declares 
monjoie inadmissible :is a mere diminutive of mont, since in other passages 
(Roquefort 2, 207) it denotes any place of joy and blias, a pawdiae^ so that we 
can fairly keep to the literal sense ; and there must nav«' been mountains of 
tliis name in more than one region. It is quite possible that moi^oie itself 
oame fniB an eu^er monjove (mona Jovis), that with the god^s mil ^em 
assocsiated itaelf the idea of a manaiaii of Uiaa (jwe SnppL). 
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bach and Obeihof, at the 'rennsteig' is a Donershauk (see Suppl.). 
-^A DoTiares etA» a rohur Jovis, was a tree spedally sacred to the 
god of lightmng, and of these there grew an endless abundance in 

the Gennaii forests. 

Neither does Scandinavia lack mountains and rocks bearing the 
name of Ihdrr : Thors Mint in East Gothland (conf. Wildegren's 
OstergStJand 1, 17); Thonbarg in Gothland, Molbeoih tidskr. 4, 189. 
From Norway, where this god was pre-eminently honoured, I have 
nevertheless heard of non& The pessant in Yemdand caUs the 
south-west eomer of the sky, whence the summer tempests mostly 
rise, Thanih&ia (-hole, cave, GeQei^s Svearikes hafder 1, 268). 

And the Thnnder-monntains of the Slavs are not to be over- 
looked. Near MQleschaa in Bohemia stands a Bromolan, from 
hrom, thnnder, in other dialects grom. One of the steepest moun- 
tains in the Styrian Alps (see Suppl.) is Grmmingt i,e., SL germnik, 
OSl. gr^'nmik, thnnder-hill (Sloven, gr'mi, it thunders, Serv. grmi, 
Buss, grom gremit, quasi fipofio^ ^pe/xet) ; and not far from it is a 
rivulet named Donnershach} The Slavs then have two different 
words to express tlie phenomenon and the god: the latter is in OSl. 
Pen2n, Pol. Piorun, Boh. Feraun ;^ among the Southern Slavs it 
seems to have died out at an earlier time, though it is still found in 
derivatives and names of places. Dobrowsky (inst. 289) traces the 
word to the verb peru, ferio, quatio [general meaning rather pello, 
to push], and this tolerably apt signification may have contributed 
to twist the word out of its genuine form.^ I think it has dropt a 
k: the Lithuanian, Lettish and OPrussian thundergod is PcrJcunas, 
Pehrkons, Perkunos, and a great many names of places are com- 
pounded with it Lith., Perkunas grauja (P. thunders), Perkunas 
musza (P. strikes, ferit) ; Lett., Pehrkons sperr (the lightning 
stiikes* see Snppl.). The Slav, perun is now seldom applied 
personally, it is used chiefly of the lightning's flash. Procopius (de 
Bello Goth. 3, 14) says of the Sclaveni and Antes: 0€ov fiiv yap 
&fa rov T% darpaw^i Sij/uovpffop dwavrmp Kvpiov fi6vop avrov 

* Kindermann, abriss von Steiermark pp. 66, 67, 70, 81. 

' The Slovaks say Parom, and paromova strela (P.'s bolt) for penmora ; 
phiases about Parom, from KoUar, in Hanusch 259, 260. 

* Might penm be connected with K€pavv6s = irepawos ? Still nearer to 
Perun would seem to be the Sansk. Farjanyas, a name borne by Indn as 
Jupiter pluviua, literally, fertilizing rain, thunder-cloud, thunder. A hymn to 
this rain-god in Bosen's Yedae specimen p. 23. Conf. Hitzig Philist. 296, and 
Uoltznuum 1, 112, 118. 
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vofuXovriv eu'ait JBol duowriv avrto fiooff re Koi UfiAt^ iiirdvrcL 
Again, tlie oak was conseciated to Perun, and old documents define 
boundaries by it (do peruiwva duha, as far as P.'s oak) ; and the 
Romans called the the acorn juglam, i.e.joviglans, Jovis glans, the 
fruit of the fatherly god. Lightniiig is supposed to strike oaks hy 
preference (see SuppL). 

Now JPerkun suggests that thundeigod of the Morduins, Porgumi 
(p. 27), and, what is more worthy of note, a Gothic word also, 
which (I grant), as used by Ulphilas, was ahceady stript of all per- 
sonification. The neut noun fairguni (Gramm. 2, 175. 453) 
means opo9, mountain.^ What if it were once especially the 
Thunder-mountain, and a lost IhirgunB the name of tiie god (see 
Suppl.) ? Or, starting with faiiguni with its simple meaning of 
mons unaltered, may we not put into that masc Faiiguns or Fair- 
guneis» and consequently into Perkunas, the sense of tiie above- 
mentioned oKputi, he of the mountain top ? a fitting surname for 
the thundergod. Fergunna, ending like Patunna, p. 71, signifies 
in the Ohron. moissiac anno 805 (Pertz 1, 308) not any particular 
spot, but the metal-mountains (erzgebirge) ; and Virgvmma (Vit- 
gundia, Viigunda, conf. Zeuss p. 10) the tract of wooded mountains 
between Ansbach and Ellwangen. Wolfram, Wh. 390, 2, says of 
his walt-swenden (wood-wasting ?) : der Swarzwalt und Virgunt 
niiiesen dS. von cede ligen, Black Forest and V. must lie waste 
thereby. In the compounds, without which it would have perished 
altogether, the OIIG. cirgun, AS. firgm may either bear the simple 
sense of mountainous, woody, or conceal the name of a god. — Be that 
as it may, we find fairguni, virgun, firgen connected with divinely- 
honoured beings, as appears plainly from the ON. Fidrgyn, gen. 
Fiorgynjar, which in the Edda means Thor's mother, the goddess 
Earth : Tliorr Jarcfar burr, Saem. 70* 68^ Offuis son, Seem. 73» 74^ 
And beside her, a male Fiorggnn, gen. Fioi^ns, Fior^vins, appears 
as the father of OSin's wife Frigg, Sn. 10, 118. Seem. G3». In all 
these words we must take fairg, firg, fiurg a-s tlie root, and not divide 
them as fai'r-guni, fir-gun, fior-gyn. Now it is true that all the Anzeis, 
all the Aesir are enthroned on mountains (p. 25), and Firgun might 
have been used of more than one of them; but that we have a right 
to claim it specially for Donar and his moUier, is shewn by Perun, 

1 Matt 8, 1. Mk 5, 5. 11. 9, 2. 11, 1. Lu. 3, 5. 4, 29. 9, 37. 19, 29. 37. 
1 Cor. 13, 2. Bairgahei {rj opavii) in Lu. 1| 39, 65 ; never the simple baii^gs. 
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Perkun, and v*'ill be confirmed presently by the meaning of mount and 
rock which lies in the word hamar. As Zeus is called evuKpLo^, so is 
liis daughter Pallas uKpia, and his motlier opearepa Fd, /idrep avrov 
Ai6<; (Sophocl. Philoct. 389); the myth transfers from him to his 
mother and daughter. Of Douar's mother our very niiirchen have 
things to tell (Pentam. 5, 4) ; and beyond a doubt, the stories of 
the devil and his bath and his grandmother are but a vulgarization 
of heathen notions about the thundergod. Lasicz 47 tells us : Per- 
cuna tete mater est fulminis atque tonitrui quae solem fessuni 
ac pulverolentum balneo excipit, deinde lotum et nitidum postera 
die emittit. It is just matertera, and not mater, that is meaut by 
teta elsewhere. 

Christian mythology among the Slav and certain Asiatic nations 
has handed over the thunderer's business to the prophet El^ali, 
who drives to heaven in the tempest, whom a chariot and horses of 
fire receive, 2 Kings 2, 11. In the Servian songs 2, 1. 2, 2 he is 
expressly called gronrwvnik Iliya,^ lightning and thunder (munya and 
grom) are given into his hand, and to sinful men he shuts up the 
clouds of heaven, so Uiat they let no rain fall on the earth (see 
SnppL). This last agrees with the O.T. too, 1 Kings 17,1. 18,41>5, 
conl liU. 4t, 25, JaiQ« 5, 17 ; and the same view is taken in the 
OHG. poem, 0. iii 12, 13 : 

Quedent sura giwaro, Ildias sis ther mciro, 
ther thiz lant so tharta, then hiniil so hisparta, 
ther iu ni liaz in notiu rcgonon then liutin, 
thuangta si giwS.io harto hlu suflro.^ 

Bi^ what we have to note especially is, that in the story of Anti- 
dnist's appearance a little before the end of the world, which was 
current throughout the Mid. Ages (and whose striking points of 
agreement with the ON. niythus of Surtr and Muspellsheim I shall 
speak of later), Hcluis again occupies the place of the northern 
thundergod. Th6rr overcomes the great serpent, but he has 
scarcely moved nine paces from it, when he is touched by its 
venomous breath, and sinks to the ground dead, Sn. 73. In the 

1 Udii gtomom, g^nmmU IliyaJ smite vith thunder, thunderer Elias, 
1, 77. 

> Greg, tur., pret to hk 2 : M«iniiierit (lector) sub Heliia$ tempore, qui 
fbmoi cum voluit abMU, et cum libuit arentibus terns infudit, &c. 
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OHG. poem of Muspilli 48 — 34, Antichrist and the devil do indeed 
fall,,but H3ia8 also is grievously wounded in the fight : 

Doh wanit des vilu gotmanno^ 

daz Mias in demo wige arwartit ; 

sir sd daz Eliam plnot 

in eida kitiiufit, 

sd inpxinnant die peiga; 

his blood dripping on the earth sets the mountains on fire, and tlie 
Judgment-day is lieralded by other signs as well. Without 
knowing in tlieir completeness the notions of the devil, Antichrist, 
Elias and Enoch, which were cun-ent about the 7th or 8th 
century,^ we cannot fully appreciate tliis analogy between Elias 
and the Donar of tlic lieathens. There was nothing in christian 
tradition to warrant the supposition of Elias receiving a wound, 
and thai a deadly one. The comparison becomes still more sug- 
gestive by the fact that even holf-christian races in the Caucasus 
worship Elias as a gocf of thunder. The Ossetes think a man lucky 
who is struck by lightning^ they believe Ilia has taken him to 
himself ; survivors raise a cry of joy, and sing and dance around 
the body, the people flock together, form a ring for dancing, and 
sing : 0 Mlai, Ellai, eldaer tchoppei i (0 £lias, £lia% loid of the 
rocky summits). By the cairn over the grave they set up a long pole 
supporting the skin of a Uack he-goat^ which is their usual manner 
of sacrificing to Elias (see SuppL). They implore Elias to make 
their fields fruitful, and keep the JuiU away horn them.* Olearius 
already had put it upon record, that the Circassians on the Caspian 
sacrificed a goat on Elia^a da^f, and stretched the skin cm a pole 
with prayers.* Even the Muhammadans, in praying that a thnnder- 
stonn may be averted, name the name of Ifya,^ 

Now, the Servian songs put by the side of Elias the Virgin 
Mary ; and it was she espedfdly that in the Mid. Ages was invoked 
for tain* The duoniders mention a nin-procession in the li^ 

1 Gotman, a divine, a priest ? Conf. supra, pp. B8-9. 

3 The Eabbinical legend likewise assumes that Eliot will return and tduy 
the malignant Sanuuael ; Ebeninenger 2, t>96. 851. 

* Elaproth's tiaveb in the Caucasus 2, 606. 601. 

4 Ennan^ azehiv f&r Busdand 1841, 4S9. 

* Ad. Okariua icisesdir. 1647, pp^ 928^ 
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oountiy about the year 1240 or 1244 ;^ three times did priests and 
people march romid (midis pedibns et in laneU), bnt all in Tain, 
because in calling upon all the saints they had forgotten the Mother 
of God ; so, when tiie saintly choir laid the petition before God, 
Mary opposed. In a new procession a solemn * salve r^ina ' was 
sung: Et cum serenum tempiis ante fuisset, tanta iuundatio pliiviae 
facta est, ut fere omnes qui in proccssione aderant, hac illacqiie 
dispei^erentur. With the Lithuanians, the holy goddess (dievaite 
sventa) is a rain-goddess. Heatliendom probably addressed the 
petition for rain to the tlumdergod, instead of to Elias and Mary.* 
Yet I cannot call to mind a single passage, even in ON. legend, 
where Th6rr is said to have bestowed rain when it was asked for ; 
"we are only told that he sends stormy weather when he is angry, 
Olafs Tryggv. saga 1, 302-6 (see Suppl.). But we may fairly take 
into account his general resemblance to Zeus and Jupiter (who are 
expressly verio^, pluvivs, 11 1 2, 25 : ue Zev<; trwex&i), and the pre- 
valence of votii im&rm wmre among all the neighbouring nations 
(see Suppl.). 

A description by Petronius cap. 44, of a Eoman procession for 
rain, agrees closely with that given above firom the Mid. Ages : 
Antea stolatae ibant nudis pedibus in clivum, passis capillis, menti- 
bus puns, et Jovem aquam exonibami; itaque statim urceatim (in 
butdcetfuls) pluehat, aut tunc aut nunquam, et omnes lidebant, uvidi 
tanquam mures. M. Antoninus ((ds knn4» 5, 7) has preserved the 
beautifiilly simple prayer of the Athenians for rain: 
^A$9i0UMv, dffw, $0VF» i i^lKe Zev, xwrh dfioupas Tij? A&qyaimv 
ical Toiv iraS«mr (see SuppL). According to Lasicz, the Lithuanian 
prayer ran thus : FtreuiM devwUe niemuski und mana dirvu (so I 
emend diem), melsu tavi, paiti miessu. Cohibe te, Percune, neve 
in meum agmm calamitatem immittas (more simply, strike not), 
ego yero tibi hanc sucddiam dabo. The Old Prussian formula is 
said to have been: DMmuPerjbmoSfabsolo mus! spare us, s lith. 
apsaugok mus ! To all this I will add a more extended petition in 
Esthonian, as GuUilaS' beard an old peasant say it as late as the 

1 Aegidius avreae tbIUb cap. 135 (Ghapeauville 2, 267-8). Chron. belg. 
magn. nd aim. 1244 (Pistoriiu 3, 263). 

' Other saints also grant rain in answer to prayer, as St IMansuettts iu 
Pertz 6, 512^. 513*' ; the body of St Lupus carried about at Sens in 1097, 
Pextz 1, 106-7. Conf. infra, Kaiu-making. 

> Joh. Gtttalafl^ kuxser b«sicht und nntenicht von der ifJsch beilig ga- 
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ITtii centmy : ' Dear Thumder (woda Picker), we offer to thee aa 
ox that hath two honis and four cloven hoofe, we would pray thea 
for our ploughing and sowing, that our straw be coppex^red, our 
grain be golden-yellow, ^usk dmohWur all the ihiek Uaek do/udSt 
over great fens, high forests, and. wildemessea But unto us 
plougheis and sowers give a fruitful season and tweet rain. Holy 
Thunder (p3ha Picken), guard our seedfield, that it bear good straw 
below, good ears above, and good grain within.' Picker or Picken 
would in modem Esthonian be called PUhiu, which comes near 
the Finnic piikdinm = thunder, perhaps even Thunder ; Hupel's 
Esth. Diet, however gives both pikkenne and pikne simply as 
thunder (impersonal). The Finns usually give their thundei:god 
the name &kko only, the E&thonians tiiat of Tumia aa well, 
evidently from the Norse Thdrr (see Suppl.).^ 

As the fertility of the land depends on thunderstorms and 
ranis, Fitkdinai and Zeus appear as the oldest diviuity of agri- 
cultural nations, to whose bounty they look ibr the thriving of 
their corntields and fruits (see Suppl). Adam of Bremen too attri- 
butes thunder and lightning to Thor expressly in connexion witli 
dominion over weather and fruits : Thor, in(iuiunt, praesidet in aere, 
qui tonitrua et fulmina, ventos imbresque, sercna et f n((jcs (juhcrnat. 
Here then the worsliip of Tlior coincides with that of Wuotan, to 
whom likewise the reapers paid liomage (pp. 154 — 7), as on tlie other 
hand Thor as well as OGinn guides the events of war, and receives 
liis share of the sj)oils (p. 133). To the Norse mind indeed, Tlior's 
victories and his battles with the giants have thrown his peaceful 
office quite into the shade. Nevertheless to Wuotan's mightiest 
son, whose mother is Earth herself and who is also named Per- 
kunos, we must, if only for his lineage sake, allow a direct relation 
to Agriculture.^ He clears up the atmosphere, he sends fertilizing 

nandten Lache in Liefland Wohhanda. Dorpt. 1644, pp. 362-4 Even in his 

lime the langua^'e of the prayer was hard to understand ; it is siveu, corrected, 
in PetereouB Finn, mythol. ]>. 17, and Rosenpliinter's beitr., heft 5, p. 157. 

* Vkko is, next to Yumalcc (whom I connect with Wuotan), the highest 
Finnish god. Pitkainen literally means the long, tall, high one. 

* Uhland in his essay on Thdrr. has penetmted to liie heart of the ON. 
myths, and ingeniously worked out the thought, that the very conflict of the 
Bummer-^od with the winter-giants, itself signifies the business of bringing land 
under cultivation, that the crushing rock-splitting force of the tininaeiilwU 
prepares the hard ston^ sdl. This is most happily erpcmnded of the Hrftngnir 
and Orvandill sagas ; in some of the othos it aeems not to answeff so welL 
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ABwetB, and his sacred tree supplies the nutritious acorn. Tb&fs 
xunni was drunk to the prosperity of cornfields. 

The German thundergod was no doubt represented, like Zeus 
and Jupiter, with a long beard. A Danish rhyme still calls him 
*Thor med sit lange skidg' (F. Magnusen's lex. 957). I^ut the ON. 
sagas everywhere define him more narrowly as rcd-hearded, of 
course in allusion to the fiery phenomenon of lightning : when the 
god is angry, he blows in his red beard, and thunder peals through 
the clouds. In the Fornm. sog. 2, 182 and 10, 329 he is a tall, 
handsome, red-bearded youth : Mikill vexti (in growth), ok Clngligr, 
frii!)r synum (fair to see), ok rau&skeggja&r ; in 5, 249 maSr rauff- 
skegyjadr. Men in distress invoked his red beard : Landsmenn 
toko )?at raS (adopted the plan) at heita Jjetta hit rauUFa skegg, 2, 
183. When in wrath, he shakes his beard : ReiSr var scegg 
nam at hrista, scor nam at dyja (wroth was he then, beard he took 
to bristling, hair to tossing), Sajm. 70^ ^lore general is the 
phrase : let siga brynnar ofan fyrir augun (lot sink the browns over 
his eyes), Sn. 50. His divine rage (asmoGr) is often mentioned : 
Thorr varS reiSr, Sn. 52. Especially interesting is the story of 
Thor's meeting with King Olaf 1, 303 ; his power seems half broken 
by this time, giving way to the new doctrine ; when the chxistiatiB 
approach, a follower of Thorr exhorts him to a hraye resistance : 
peyt J>il 1 mot }?eim skeggrMd I'ina (raise thou against them thy 
beard's voice). \^ genga ))eir 4t, ok UiA Thorr fast i kampana, ok 
Jftij^i shegsraustina (then went they out, and Th. Uew hard into 
has beaid, and raised his beaxd's yoioe). kom ]i& ]wg9r andviSii m6tL 
kondngi svft stydct^ at ekki mfttti viV halda (immediately there oame 
ill-weather against the king so strong, that he might not hold ont^ 
fj».,at 8ea)L — This red beard of the thunderer is still xemembeied in 
cnzses, and that among the Erisian folk, wifthont any visible connex- 
ion with Koise ideas: 'diis riMdMM don/Mr legiirl' (let led-haized 
thunder see to that) is to this day an exdamatum of the Korth Fria- 
ians.^ And when the Icelanders call a fox hcUaJtdrr, Th6rr of the 
holt^' it is probably in alhudon to his red fur (see SuppL). 

The ancient langu^es distinguish three acts in the natural 

> Der geizhalz auf Silt, Flenabuig 1809, p. 123 ; 2nd ed. Sonderbuig 1833, 
p. 1131 • 

*Kiidflw]atiniiiimi8eh<da6acIialhalti]iae. Hafiiiae 1738^ p. 2068. 
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phenomenon: the flash, yWi^r, darpaini, the sound, totit^rKS, /Spoyrif, 
and the stroke, fulmen, Kepavpoq (see Suppl.). 

The lightning's flash, which we name llitz, was expressed in our 
older speech botli by the simple plik, Graff 3, 244, MHG. Mic, Iw* 
649. Wi^d. 7284, and by pirchazunga (coruscatio), derived from 
plechazan,^ a frequentative of plech^n (fulgere), Diut. 1, 222-4; 
they abo used fkekum^, Diut 1, 222. FkcctUeskim, Pots 2, 38$, 
the name of a place, now Blexen ; the MHG. has Uik» (fulgur) : 
die Uikxen iind die doneislege sint mit gewake in slnar pflege, MS. 
2, 166^— Again Ulhamn (niicaic^ cornecaie), Goth. Muhatjan, pre- 
supposes a Idhdn, Gk>th. Uuhan. From the same root the Goth 
forms his l&tthmmi (jkerpa^, while the Saxon from blic made a 
Uiemo (folgor). AS. homa Qnhar, folgur), OK. Ivmi, Swed. 
ljungdd, Dan. lyn,—A Prussian folk-tale has an expressive phrase 
for the lightning : ' He with the Uu$ whip chases the devil,' i«. the 
giants; for a Uue flame was held specially sacred, and people 
swear by it. North FHs. 'donners Hoskin (blue sheen) hdp!' in 
Hansens geizhals p 123 ; and Schiirttin's curse was hlau feuer t 
(see Suppl). 

Beside domr, the OHG. would have at its command caiprih 
(fragor) from pi^hhan (trangere), GL hrabi 963^ for which the 
MHG. often has Idae, Troj. 12231. 14693> and hnuk from krachen, 

(crepare) : mit krache gap der doner duz, Parz. 104, 6 ; and as 
krachen is synonymous witli rizen (strictly to burst with a crash), 

we also find wolkeii7'i2 fem. for thunder, Parz. 378, 11. Wh. 389, 
18 ; gegenH^, Wartb. kr. jen.. 57; reht als der wilde dunrslac vou 
himel kam genzzen, Ecke 105. der chlafondo doner, N. Cap. 114 ; 
der chlaflcih lieizet toner ; der doner stet gespannen, Apollon. 879. 
I connect the Gothic }>eihv6 fem. with the Finnic teuhaan (strepo), 
teuhaus (strepitus, tumultus), so tliat it would mean the noisy, 
uproarious. Some L. Germ, dialects call thunder gnwunel, Strodtm. 
Osnabr. 77, agreeing with the 8hiv. grom, hrom (see Suppl.). 

lor the uotiou of fulmen we possess only compounds, excex)t 

^ While writing plechazan, I remember pleckan, plohta (patere, nndari ; 
bleak), MHG. bledcen, blacte, Wigal. 4880 ; whieh, when need of the eky, 

means : the clouds open, heaven opens, as we still say of forked and sheet 
lightning ; conf. Lohengr. \). 125 : reht alsam des himmels bliz von doner aich 
erblecket. If this plecluui is akin lo plih (fulgur), we must suppose two V«rij8 
itliiihan pleih, and pl^hhan plah, the iiecond derived from the fi[nt Slav. bUikf^ 
iilisk, but Boh. boziii ]Hwrl, <rod'8 menoiger, lighUung-flMh. Bum. mobii^ 
bcrr. inuuya, fem. (see tiuppL). 
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wlion the simple doniier is used in that sense : slaoc alse ein doner, 
Hoth. 1747. hiure h^t der schiir (shower, storm) erslagen, MS. 3, 
223*; commonly donnerschlag, llitzschlag. OHG. Uig-scuz (-shot, 
fulguram jactus), N. cap. 13; MHG. blickeschoz, Barl. 2, 26. 253, 27, 
"and hlicschoz, Martina 205* ; fiurin donerstrdle, Parz. 1 04, 1 ; don- 
reslae, Iw. 651 ; ter scuz tero fiurentCln donerstrdlo (ardentis fulminis), 
erseozen mit tien donerstrdlSn, Btli. 18. 175; MHG. imtterstrahl, 
llUzstraM, donnerstraM. MHG. wilder doneislao^ Geo. 751, as 
lightning is called udld fire, Bab. 412, Schm. 1, 553, and so in ON. 
mUi-eldr, Sn. 60 (see SuppL). 

80 then, as the god who lightens has red hair ascribed to him, 
Vad he who thunders a waggon, he who smites has some weapon 
that he shoots. But here I judge that the notion of being 
shot (wilder pfU der ftz dem donre snellet, Troj. 7673. doners pJUe, 
l\umei Yon Kantheiz 35. 150) was merely imitated from the id}Xa 
^16^, tela JoTis; the true Teutonic Donar throws wedge-shaped 
tt<me» from the skj : ' ez wart nie Mn geworfen dar er enkseme von 
der tehAre,* there was never stone thrown there (into the castle 
higltk), unless it came from the storm, Ecke 203. ein vlins (flint) 
Yon donzestililen, Wol&am 9, 32. ein herze daz von viiTW ime donre 
gewahsen wsere (a heart made of the flint in thunder), Wh. 12, 16. 
sMrettmn, Bit. 10332. sekawerdein, Suchenw. 33, 83. sd slahe 
mich ein doneretein ! Ms. H. 3, 202*. We now call it donnerM, 
Swed. ksk-vigg (-wedge) ; and in popular belief, there darts out of 
the cloud together with the flash a black wedge, which buries itself 
in the earth as deep as the highest churcli-tower is high.^ But every 
time it thunders again, it begins to rise nearer to the surface, aud 
after seveii years you may find it above ground. Any liouse in 
which it is preserved, is proof against damage by lightning ; when 
a thunder-storm is coming on, it begins to sweat.^ Such stones are 
also called donnerdxtc (-axes) donnersteinc, donncrhnniincr, albschosse 
(elfshots), siraJdstciiie, teufchjinger, Engl, tlimider-bolts, Swed. Thors 
vigge, Dan. tordenkUe, tordcnstraale (v. infra, ch. XXXVII),^ and stone 
hammers and knives found in ancient tombs bear the same name. 
Saxo Gram. p. 236 : Inusitati pondeiis rmlleos, quos JomcUes voca> 

This dq^th is variously expressed in curses, &c. e.g. May the thunder strike 
y<m into the earth as &r as a hare can run in a hundred years ! 

3 Weddigens weotfilL mag. S, 71S. Wigamds arohir 2, 820, lua wmm yean 
instead of seven. 

* The Qrk name for the btone is /SeXc/tvi'ri^f a missile. 
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bant, • . . prisca virornm leligione cultos; . . . cnpieim 
emm antiqaitas tonitruomm causas usitata rerum similitudine cook- 
.prehendeie, maUeos, quibus coeli fragores deii ciedebat^ ingenti am 
oompleza lueiat (see Suppl). To Jupiter too the sUex (flins) was 
sacred, and it was held by those taking an oath. From the mention 
of ' elf-shots ' aboYe, I would infer a oonnexion of the elf-sprites 
with th^ thnndeigod, in whose service they seem to be employed. • 
The Noise mythology provides Thdrr with a wonderful hatnmar 
named Miolnir (mauler, tudes, contnndens), which he hurls at the 
giants^ Ssem. 67^ 67^ 68^; it is also ctJled fintdhamar, strong 
hammer, Sam. 67^ 68^ and has the property of returning into the 
god's hand of itself, after being thrown, Sn. 132. As this hammer 
flUs through the Qxr (er hann kemr & lopt, Sn. 16), the giants know 
it, lightning and thunder precede the throwing of it : JM naest sft 
hann (next saw he, giant Hrdngnir; ddingar oo heyi6i J>rumur 
stdrar, hann Thdr lft8mdlSi,fdr hann ftkaflega, ocftiiddihamarin 
oe hastadt, Sn. 109. This is obviously the crushing thunderbolt, 
which descends after lightning and thunder, which was nevertheless 
regarded as the god's permanent weapon ; hence perhaps that 
rising of the bolt out of the earth. Saxo, p. 41, represents it as a 
dub (clava) without a handle, but informs us that Hother in a battle 
■with Thor had knocked off tlie manubium clavae ; this agi^ees with 
the Eddie narrative of the manufacture of the hammer, when it 
was accounted a fault in it that the handle was too short (at 
forskeptit var heldr skamt), Sn. 131. It was forged by cunning 
dwarfs/ and in spite of that defect, it was their masterpiece. In 
Saxo p. 163, Thor is armed with a torrida chalyhs^ It is noticeable, 
how Frauenlob MS. 2, 214^ expresses himself about God the Father: 
der s/mit ilz Oberlajide warf sineji hamer in mine schoz. The ham- 
mer, as a divine tool, was considered sacred, brides and the bodies 
of the dead were consecrated with it, Saem. 74^. Sn. 49. 66 ; men 
blessed with the sign of the hammer? as christians did with the sign 
of the cross, and a stroke of lightning was long regarded in the 

* As Zeua'fi Hcjlitninp; was by the Curetes or Cyclopes. 

' That in ancient statues ol the thundergod the hammer had not been for- 
gotten, seems to be proved by pretty late evidence, e.g. the statue of a dorper 
mentioned in connexion with tne giants (ch. XVIII, quotation from Fergdt). 
And in the AS. Solomon and Saturn, Thunor wields a Jury ax* (ch. XX. V, Mus- 
pilli). 

^ In the Old Geno. law, the (ftmixiny ^ a hmmtr zatillM the mmiintton 

of property. 
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Mid. Ages as a happy initiatoij omen to any undertaking. Thdtr 
.with his hammer hallows dead banes, and makes them alive again, 
Sn. 49 (see SuppL). — ^But most important of all, as vouching for 
the wide extension of one and the same heathen £edth, appears to 
me that beautiful poem in the Edda» the Hamais heimt (hamm^s 
homing, mallei recuperation whose action is motived by Thdr^s 
hammer being stolen by a giant, and buried eight miles widergrouindi 
'ek hefi Hldrri6a hamar nmfdlginn fttta rSstom for i5iO nedan,' 
Seem. 71^ This unmistakably hangs together with the popular 
belief I have quoted, l^at the thunderbolt dives into the earth and 
takes seven or nine years to get up to the surface again, mounting 
as it were a mile every year. At bottom Tkrymr, J)ursa dr6ttinn, 
lord of the durses or giants, who has only got liis own hammer 
back again, seems identical with Tliorr, being an older nature-god, 
in whose keeping the thunder liad been before the coming of the 
jlses ; this is shown by his name, which must be derived from 
)7ruma, tonitru. The compound ]?rumketill (which Bicirn explains 
as aes tinniens) is in the same case as the better-known jpo^ketill 
(see SuppL). 

Another proof that this myth of the thundergod is a joint pos- 
session of Scandinavia and the rest of Teutondom, is suj)plied by 
the word hammer itself. Hamar means in the firet place a hard 
stone or rock,^ and secondly the tool fashioned out of it ; the ON. 
hamair stiU keeps both meanings, rupes and malleus (and aalis, seax 
again is a stone knife, the Lat. saxum). Such a name is particularly 
well-suited for an instrument with which the mountain-god Donar, 
our Talrguneis,' achieves all his deeds. Now as the god's hammer 
strikes dead, and the curses 'thunder strike you' and * hammer strike 
you' meant the same thing, there sprang up in some parts, especially 
of Lower Gemany, after the fall of the god Donar, a personification 
of the word Hamar in the sense of Death or Devil : ' dat die de 
Hamer / i vor den Hamtr I de Earner sla ! ' are phrases stOl 

1 No other lay of the Edda shows itself so intei^grown with the people's 
poetry of the North ; its plot samTeBm Swedish, Danuh and Norwegian songs, 
which bear the same relation to that in the Edda as our folk-song of Tlildd- 
brand and Alebrand does to our ancient poesy. Thor no longer appears as a 
god, but as Thorkar (Thorkarl) or Thord af Hafsgaurd, who is ropbed of his 
goldea hammer, conf. Iduna 8, 122. Nyerups udval^ 2, 188. Amdflson 1, 3. 
bchadc's bcskrivelfie over oen Mors, Aalbon,' 1811, p. 93. Also the remarkable 
legend of Thor meCi tungvtn hamri in Fuye's norbke sagn. Arendal 18^, p. 0, 
where also he loses and ted» his hammer. 

s Slav, iomm geo. kaauiia, stone ; Idth. dbnA gen. akmens ; Jbm sm hem. 
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cnzient anumg tbe people, in which jaa can exchange Earner for 
IHImI, but which, one and all, can only he traced hack to the god. 
that strikes with the hammer. In ^e same way: 'dat is eii 
Htmer, en Iwmgnhm kerV a lascally impudent cheat^ de Hamer 
kennt se all 1 the devil may know them aU, SchUtze 2, 96. Eemr 
merleirit meiaUr HdmmerUin, signified tbe evil spirit Consider alsd 
the curses which couple the two names ; donner und teu/el I both 
of which stood for the ancient god. By gammd 2%or, old Thor, the 
common people in Denmark mean the devil ; in Sweden they long 
protested by Thore gvd. The Lithuanians worshipped an eTwrmovs 
hammer, Seb. Frankcs weltbuch 55^ (see Suppl.). 

It must have been at an earlier stage that certain attributes 
and titles of the Saviour, and some Judeo-christian legends, were 
transferred to the heathen god, and particularly the myth of Leviathan 
to lormun^andr. As Christ bv his death overmastered the monster 
serpent (Barl. 78, 39 to 79, 14), so Thorr overcomes the miSgarSs- 
orm (-worm, snake that encircles the world), and similar epithets 
are given to both.^ Taking into account the resemblance between 
the sign of the cross and that of the hammer, it need not seem 
surprising that the newly converted Germans should under the 
name of Christ still have the lord of thunder and the giver of rain 
present to their minds ; and SO a connexion with Mary the Mother 
of God (p. 174) could be the more easily established. The earliest 
troubadour (Diez p. 15. Baynouaid 4, 83) actually names Christ 
still as the lord of thunder, Jhesus del tro. 

A Neapolitan fidiy-tale in the Pentameione 5, 4 peiaonifies 
thunder and lightning {truone e lampe) as a beautifid youth, brother 
of seven spinning viigins, and son of a wicked old mother who 
knows no higlher oath than 'pe truone $ lamped Without assert- 
ing any external connexion between this tradition and the German 

^ Brem. wtb. 2, 575. dat dide hamer sla ! Strodtm. p. 80, conf, Sclim. 2, 192. 
the hauuuer, or a great hammer strike you ! Abelus kiiustl. unordn. 4, 3. Qe- 
lichtsh. 1, 673. 2, 79. 299. 382. verhtmert dQr, kolt, Sehutze 2, 96 syerdonnert, 
verteufelt, blasted, cursed, &c. How deeply the worship of the gcxl had taken 
root ainonrj the people, is proved by these ahiiost ineradicable curses, once 
solemn protestations : aonner I donneruxtter ! heiliges getcitter (holy thunder- 
•torni) ! And, adding the christian symbol : kmiz donntrmtUr I Thm^ 
euphemistically disguised : bim (by the) dummer, potz duramer ! dunmier 
auch 1 Slutz 1, 123. 2, 161-2. 3» 56. bim dummer hammer 3, 51. bim dumstig. 
(famn«tt^ / as in Hesse: donnarrfag/ 1)im AoiMr/ In Fkmden : In Vids morkel 
hamer! Willem's vloeken, p. 12. 

* finn JdngiMiceii lex. 484^. 
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one* we discover in it the same idea of a kind and beneficent, not 
a hostile and iiendish god of thunder. 

« 

The large beetle, which we call stag-beetle or fire-beetle, lucanus 
cervus, tauriis (oh. XXI, beetles), is in some districts of South Ger- 
many named donnerffueg, donnergttye, donnerpiippe (gueg, guegi, 
beetle), perhaps because he likes to live in oak-trees, the tree sacred 
to thunder. For he also bears the name eichochs, Swed. ekoxe (oak- 
ox); but then again feuerschroter, furboter (fire-beeter, i»e. kindler),* 
bdmer or haus-brenner (-burner), which indicates his relation to 
thunder and lightning. It is a saying, that on his horns he carries 
redhot coals into a roof, and sets it alight; more definite is the 
belief mentioned in Aberglaube, p. xcvi, that lightning will strike a 
house into which this beetle is cairied. In Swed. a beetle is still 
named homtroll (see SuppL). 

Among herbs and plants, the following are to be specially noted : 
the downerbari, stonecrop or houseleek, sempernrnm tectmm, 
which, planted on the roof, protects firom the li^^tning^s stroke* : 
iarba Jovia vulgari more vocatur (Macer Eloridns 741), Er. Jaubarbe 
(con£ Append, p. lYiii);—- the daniMrbum (-besom), a shsggy tangled 
nest-like growth on boughs, of which superstition ascribes the gen- 
eration to l^htning ; otherwise called alpruUu ; — ^the donnerkrautt 
sedum; — the donner/lug, fumaria bulbosa; — the donnardiM, eiyng- 
ium campestre; — ^the Dan. tordenderqafpet burdock. — ^Tbe South Slavs 
call the ins perunik, Perun's flower, while the Lettons call our 

* How comes the Ital. to have a trono (Neap, triiono, Span, triieno) by the 
side ol tuono / and the Provencal a trom with the same nieuuing ? Has the R 
«tipt in from our donar, or still better from the Goth, dronjus, sonos, Bom. 10, 
18 (eonf. dronen, 'cyniLar.s drnniiip,' sound' of Dryden)? or did the Lat. thronvt 

into the sensed' sky and tliuixier? Morchst nicht, wanns tonnert, ein 
verd vom himmel fallen ? ' Gaig. ISI**. The troubadour's * Jhesus del tro * 
miglit tlien simply mean lord of the hrmament. 

^ ' I wol don sacrifice, and fyrea bette,* Chaucer. Hence beetle itself I AS. 
bytel. — Trans. 

* A Provencal trou1)adour, quoted by Baynouard sub v. haticffol, says: e da- 

quel erba tenon pro 11 vilan sobra lurmaiso. Beside this hanswurz (haiiswnrztd, 
Supeist 60), the hawthorn^ albaspina, is a safeguard against lightning (Meui. 
der aead. celt S, 212), as the Umrd was among the ancient Bomans, or the 
white vine planted round a house; conf. 6rWMl«Mfi (Supert^t. 33G) ; *palm, hranchet 
laid upon coals, lighted candles, a tire made on the hearth, are good for a 
thunderstorm,' Braunschw. anz. 17tjO, p. 1392. The crossbill too is a protector 
(Supenrt. 835) ; because his beak fonns the ngn of the cross or hammer ? but 
the nest-making redbreast or redstart appears to attract lightning (ch. XXI, 
redbreast ; Superst. 629. 704) ; was he, because of his red plumage, sacred to 
the ledheuded god 7 (see Suppl.). 
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liederich (ground-ivy? hedge-mustard?) pekrlxones; Perunika is also, 
like Iris, a woman's name. The oak above all trees was dedicated 
to the Thunderer (pp. 67, 72) : quercm Jovi placuit, Phaedr. 3, 17 ; 
magna Jovis antiquo robore quercus, Virg. Georg. 3, 332. At 
Dodona stood tlie 8pu9 v^\rLKo^o<; Ai6^, Od. 14, 327. 19, 297, but at 
Troy the beech often named in the Iliad: ^7/709 u^\^ Jto? a^to^^pto, 
5, 693. 7, 60. A particular kind of oak is in Servian grm, and 
gnnik is quercetum, no doubt in close connexion with giom 
(tonitrus), grmiti or grmlieti (tonar^). The acorn is spoken of 
above, p. 177. 

Apparently some names of the enipe (sodopax gallinago) have 
% to do with this subject : donnerziege (-goat), donnerstagspfird 
(Thursday horse), himmelsziege (capella coelestis) ; because he seems 
to bleat or whinny in the sky ? But he is a]sa the vmiherhird, 
stormbiid, lainbird, and hu flight betokens an appioa«>hing thunder- 
stoim. Ban. myre^,Swed. hortgjok, led. hrossagavkr, horsegowk 
or cuckoo, fs(m his neig^ng; the first time he is heard in the year; 
he prognosticates to men thehr fate (Biom sub v.); evidently 
superstitious fimoies ding to the bird. His Lettish name pikrhona 
kasa, pehrhona ahsis (thimder^s she-goat and he-goat) agrees exactly 
with the German.* In Lithuanian too, Midcke 1, 294. 2, 271 
gives Perhmo okhys as heaven's goat, for whijch another name is 
tikkutis. — Kannes, pantheum p. 439, thinks the name dormen^ 
tagspferd bebngs to the goat itself, not to the bird ; this would be 
welcome, if it can be made good. Some confirmation is found in 
the AS. Jirgengcct (ibex, rupicapra, chamois), and firginliicca (capri- 
cornus), to which would correspond an OHG. virgungei^, vii^un- 
pocch ; so that in these the analogy of fairguni to Donar holds 
good. The wild creature that leaps over rocks would better become 
the god of rocks than the tame goat. In the Edda, Thorr has 
he-goats yoked to his thunder-car : between these, and tlie weather- 
fowl described by turns as goat and horse (always a car-drawing 
beast), there might exist some half-obscured link of connexion (see 
Suppl.). It is significant also, that the devil, the modern repre- 
sentative of the thunder god, lias the credit of having created goats, 
both he and she ; and as Thorr puts away the bones of his goats 
after they have been picked, that he may bring them to life again 
(Sn. 49. 50),^ so the Swiss shepherds believe that the goat haa 

* The myth of the tUivghtertd goats hroughi to life again by liaiBiaev-eQiB8»> 
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something of the devil in her, she was made by him, and her feet 
especially smack of their origin, and are not eaten, Tobler 214*. 
Did the German thundergod in particular have he-goats and shS" 
goats sacrificed to him (supra, p. 52) ? The Old Eoman or Etruscan 
bidental (from bidens, lamb) signifies the place where lightning had 
struck and killed a man : there a lamb had to be sacrificed to 
Jupiter, and the man's body was not burned, but buiied (Phn. 2, 
54). If the Ossetes and Circassians in exactly the same way offer 
a goat over the body killed by lightning, and devaU the hide on a 
pole (snpra, p. 174), it becomes the more likely by a great deal that 
the goat-offering of the Langobards was intended for no other than 
Donar. For hanging tip hides was a Langobardish nte» and was 
practised on other occasions also, as will presently be shown. In 
Gazinthia, cattle struck by lightning are considered sacred to God ; 
no one, not even the poorest^ dares to eat of them (Sartons reise 2, 
158). 

Other names of places compounded with that of the thundergod, 
besides the numerous Donneisbergs already cited, are forthcoming 
in Germany. Near Oldenburg lies a village named Donnerschwee, 

cration, and of the hoar SffihTtmnir (Sn. 48) being boiled and eaten every day 

and coming whole again every evening, seems to re-!ippi"ur in more tliaii one 
shape. In Wolfs Wodana, p. xxviii, the following' piissage on witches in 
Femra is quoted from Barthol. de Spina (f 1646), quaeetio de strif^bua : 
Dicunt etiam, quod postquam coraederunt aliquem pinguem bovem vel ahquam 
vegetem, vino vel arcam seu <;ophinmn panibus evacuarunt ct consTimpserunt 
ea vorantes, domina ilia percutit aurea vtrga quani luauu cestat ea vasa vel loca, 
et statim ut prius plena sunt vini vel panu ao si nihil inae fuisset aasumptoin. 
Similiter covgeri jiibet ossa mortui bovis svpcr corivm ejus extensxim, ipf^nmquo per 
quatuor partes super os.<^i revoivens viryaque percutiens^ vivum bovem reddU ut 
prius, ae redneenaum jubet ad loctun raum. The diabolical witches' meal 
very well matches that of the thundergod. But we are also told in legends, 
that the saint, after eating up a cock^ reanimated it out of the bones ; and so 
early as parson Amis, we find the belief made use of in playing-ofF a deception 
(1. 969 seq.). Folk-tales relate how a magician, after ajtsh had been eaten^ threw 
the bones into water, and the fish came aUve again. As with these eatable 
creatures, so in other tales there occurs the reauimation of persons who have 
been cnt to pieces : in the marchen vom Machandelbom (junipeT>tree) ; in the 
myth of Zens and Tantalus, where the shoulder of Pelops being devoured by 
Demeter (Ovid 6, 406) reminds us of the he-goat's leg-bone being spUt for the 
Bianow, and remainiiig lame after he came to life again ; in thenmhof Oairia 
and St Adalbert (Temme p. 33) ; conf. DS. no. 62, and Ezekid 3i . llien in 
the eighth Finnish nme, Lemminkaimen's mother gathers all the limbs of his 
dismembered body, and makes them live again. The fastening of heads that 
hKve been chopped off to their trunks, in Walthariiis 1157 (conf. p. 99) aeemt 
to imply a belief in their reanimatiiHi, and agrees with a ciicumetanoe in 
iNorske eventyi pp. Id9, 201. 
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formerly Donerswe,^ Donnerswehe, Donnerswede (Kolili handb. von 
Oldenb. 2, 55), which reminds us of OSinsve, Wodeneswege (p. 151), 
and leaves us equally in doubt whether to understand wih a 
temple, or weg a way. The Norwegian folk-tale tells us of an 
actual Thors re J (way, Faye p. 5). A village Donnersreitt is to be 
found in Franconia towards Bohemia, a Donnersted in Theding- 
hausea bailiwick, Brunswick, a Thunresfeld [Thurfield] in AIS. 
documents, Kemble 2, 115. 195. 272, &c. &c. — ^Many in Scan- 
dinavia^ «^., in Denmark, Torslunde (Thors lundr, grove), Tofdngo 
(Thdrs engi, ing) f several in Sweden, Tors mase (gurges) in a 
boundary-deed of Ostergotland, Broocman 1, 16, Tliorsborg'm Goth- 
land, Gutalag p. 107. 260. IMrtbidrg (mountain) and IMnhdJk 
(haven) in Norway, Foram. sog. 4t, 12. 843 ; Th^rmndrh (wood, a 
holy one?), NiaUn. cap. 149. 150.' TMrs nea (nose, cape), Stem, 
155^ and Eyrb. sagft cap. 4 (see SuppL). Thin hro (Thdn hrii, 
bridge) in Schonen, like the Norwegian Thorns-way, leads us to 
that prevalent belief in devil's bridges and other buOdingB, which 
is the popular way of aeoonnting for peculiarly shaped rocks, 
precipices and steep mountain paths : only God or the devil could 
have burst them sa 

As a man's name» Ikmar in its simple form isiavdy fofund ; one 
noble famUy on the Bhine was named Donner von Lorheim, Sieb- 
mach. 5, 144. Its derivatives and compounds are not common in 
any High Germ, dialect ; a Carolingian doc. in the Cod. lauresh. 
no. 464 has Donarad, which I take to be the ON. TJidr&r ; and the 
Trad. fuld. 2, 23 Albthoimr, which is the ON. Thdralfr inverted. 
Such name-formations are far more frequent in the North, where 
the service of the god prevailed so long : Thorarr (OHG. 
Donarari ? ), Thorir, Th6rffr, ThdrhaUr, Thdroljr (OS. Thunerulf in 
Calend. merseb. Septemb.), Thdroddr, and the feminines ThSra^ 
TJidrun, Thdmrna (formed like diorna, Gramm. 2, 336), Thorhatla, 
ThSrhildr, Thdrdh, &c. I cannot see why the editors of the Forn- 
manna sogur deprive such proper names as Th^gem\ Thdrbiom, 

1 'to Dorwrswt, dar helfc de heneup den tcgenden (teind, tithe)^* Land- 

legister of 142H. 

* Others specifiecl in Suhm, krit. hist 2, 651. 

* The setters in Iceland, wheti they conseexated a diaftriet to Thdxr, named 

it Tlidrgmffrky Landn. 6, 2. ed. nova p. 343. From Donnenmark (Zschotor 
ttjkely) in the Hungarian county of Zips, comes the Silesian funily of HenkoL 
vou Doauersmaik. Walach. mauura : die Donnersmark<. 
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fhSrsteinn, ThSrlcctill, ThSrvaldr, Thdrfinnr, ThSrgerdr, &c. of their 
long vowel ; it ia not the abstract J^or, audacia, that they are com- 
pounded with, and the Nialssaga, e.g. cap. 65, spells Thdrgeirr, 
r/io?'katla. — The frequent name TJwrkctill, abbrev. Thorkell, Dan. 
Torkild, AS. Turketulus, Thurkytel (Kemble 2, 28G, 349. v. supra, 
p. 63), if it signifies a kettle, a vessel, of the thundergod, rcserubles 
Wuotan's sacrificial cauldron (p. 56). The HyinisqviSa sings of 
Thorr fetching a huge cauldron for the ases to brew ale with, and 
wearing it on his head, Sfiem. 57 ; which is very like the strong 
man Hans (ans. ? ) in the nmseiy-tale c4apping the church bell 
on his head for a cap. — ^The coupling of Alp (elf) with B&aar in 
Albthonar and Thoralfr is worthy of notice, for cdpgeschoss (elf-shot) 
is a synanym for the thunderbolt, and A Ipruthe (elf-rod) for the 
donnerkiaut [donnerbem? see p. 183]. An intimate relation must 
subsist between the gods and the elves (p. 180), though on the pait 
of the latter a suboidinate one (see SuppL).^ 

It is observable that in different lays of the Edda Thdrr goes 
>y different names. In Lokaglepsa and Harbaidslio5 he is * Thdrr, 
Asa]76rr/but in Hamarsheimt * Ying)7drr, HldrriSi' (yet Thta as well), 
in Alvismdl always * Vingj76rr/ in HymisqviSa ' Veoir, Hldrritfi/ not 
to mention the periphrases vagna verr (curruum dominus), Sifjar verr, 
OSins sonr. Hl&rrid^i was touched upon in p. 167, note. Vingth&rr 
they derive from voengr, ala ; as if Wing- thunder, the winged one, 
aera quatiens ? This appears to be far from certain, as he is else- 
where called fostri VingnL^, Sn. 101, and in the genealogies this 
Vingnir appears by the side of him. Especially important is 
Veorr, which outside of HymisqviSa is only found once, Sa^m. 9*, 
and never except in the nom. sing. ; it belongs doubtless to ve, 
wih, and so betokens a holy consecrated being, distmct from the 
Ve, gen. Vea on p. 163 ; the OHG. form must have been Wihor, 
Wihar ? (see Suppl.). 

As OSinn was represented journeying abroad, to the Eastern land 
(p. 163), so is Thorr engaged in eastward travels : Thorr var 1 
austrvegi, Saem. 69, ^ austrvega 68* ; for or austrvegi, 75 ; ec var 
austr, TS****; aiudrfdrom )?!nom scaltu aldregi segja seggjom fi&, 68». 
In these journeys he fought with and slew the giants: var hann 

1 To the Boriat Mongols beyond L. Baikal, fairy -rings in grass are ^ where 
the ton» of the lightning have duiced."— TjEtANS. 
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farinn i aiisterreg at berja troll, Sn. 46. And this n^am points to 
tlie ancient and at that time still unforgotten coiiiiexiun of the 
Teutonic nations with Asia ; this ' faring etist-ways ' is told of 
other heroes too, Sn. 190. 303 ; e.fj., the race of the Skillnigar is 
expressly placed in that easLern region (su kynsloS er i austrve- 
gum), Sn. 193 ; and lotouheim, the world of the giants, was there 
situated. 

Thdrr was considered, next to OSinn, the mightiest and strongest 
of all the gods ; the Edda makes him 05iu's son, therein differing 
entirely from the Roman view, which takes Jupiter to be Mercury's 
father ; in pedigrees, it is true, Thdrr does appear as an ancestor of 
OQinn. Thdrr is usually named immediately after Otfinn, some- 
times before him, possibly he was feared more than O0inn(see 
Suppl). In Saxo GramuL, B^er confesses : Se, Thar deo aocqiio, 
nullam monstrigenae virtutis potentiam expayere, cujus (sc. Thor) 
virium magnitudini nihil humanarum divinarumque rerum digna 
possit aeqnalitate confeni He is the true national god of the 
Korwegians, landds (patrium numen), Egilss. p. 365-6, and when 
dsa stands alone, it means especially him, e.g., Saem. 70*, as indeed 
the very meaning of ans (jugum montis) agrees "with that of Fair- 
guneis. His temples and statues were the most numerous in 
Norway and Sweden, and dsimgin, divine strength, is understood 
chiefly of him. Hence the heathen religion in general is so 
frequently expressed by the simple Thor hldta. Seem. 113^ hit 
(called) d Tkdr, Landn. 1, 12, tr4di (believed) d Thdr, Landn. 2, 12. 
He assigns to emigrants their new place of alx)de : Thdrr vis(i(Ti 
honum (shewed him), Landn. 3, 7 3, 12. From the Landnllmabok 
we could quote many things about the worship of Thorr: J?ar 
stendr enn Thdr» steinn, 2, 12. g^uga til fretta vi6 Thdr^ 3, 12. 
Thorr is worsl tipped most, and Freyr next, which agrees with the 
names Tk&rvi&r and Fr^fvUPr occurring in one family line 2, 6 ; 
viSr is wood, does it here mean tree, and imply a jniestly function? 
O^inviVr does not occur, but T^viifr is the name of a plants oh. 
XXXVIL It is Thdr^s hammer that hallows a mark, a marriage, 
and the runes, as we find plainly stated on the stones. I show in 
ch. XXXIII how nidrr under yarious aspects passed into the 
devil of the christians, and it is not surprising if he acquired 
some of the dumsy boorish nature of the giant in the process, for 
the giants likewise were turned into fiends. The foe and puisoer 
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of an giants in the time of the A8iM,h6 himself 1^]^^ a lubber 
to the christiaiis ; he throws stones for a wager with giants (conf. 
sIlXVIZI). But even in the Eddie Thrymsqvi5a, he eats and 
drinks immoderately like a giant, and ^e Norwegian folk-tale 
makes him take up cask after cask of de at the wedding, Faye p. 4; 
conf. the proverb : mundi enginn Asathdr afdrecka (ontdrink). 
Conversely, the good-natured old giant Thrymr is by his very name 
a Donar (conf. cli. XVlil). The delightful story of the hobergs- 
gubbe (old man of the mountain, giant) was known far and wide in 
the Korth : a poor man invites him to stand godfather to his child, 
but he refuses to come on hearing that Thor or Tordenveir is also a 
bidden guest (conf. ch. XVIII) ; he sends however a handsome 
present (conf. Afzelius 2, 158. Molbech's eventyr no. 62, F. Magn. 
p. 935). In spite of all divergences, there appears in the structure 
of tliis fable a certain similarity to that of Gossip Death, cli. XXVII, 
for death also is a devil, and consequently a giant ; conf. Miillen- 
hoff, schl. hoist, p. 289. That is why some of the old tales which 
still stood their ground in the christian times try to saddle liim 
with all that is odious, and to make him out a diabolic being of a 
worse kind than OSinn ; conf. Gautrekssaga p. 13. Finnr drags 
the statue of Thorr to King Olair, splits and bums it up, then 
mixes the ashes in furmety and gives it to dogs to devour: **tis 
meet that hounds eat Thorr, who his own sons did eat,' Fornm. sog. 
2, 163. This is a calumny, the Edda knows of no such thing, it 
relates on the contrary that M65i and Magni outlived their father 
(see SuppL). Several revived sagas, like that of the creation of 
wolves and goats, transfonn Wuotan into the good Qod, and Donar 
into the devil. 

From the time Ifiey became acquainted with the Koman 
theogony, the writers identify the German thundergod with 
Jupiter. Not only is dies Jovis called in AS. Thunresd-cXig, but 
. Latona Jovis mater is Thmircs modur , and capitolium is trans- 
lated T1i6rfi\\oi by the Icelanders. Conversely, Saxo Gram. p. 230 
means by his ' Jupiter ' the Teutonic Thor, the Jupiter ardens above 
(p. 110) ; did that mean Donar ^ As for that Thon- devouring his 
children, it seems [a mere importation, aggravated by] a down- 
right confusion of Jupiter with his father Saturn, just as the Norse 
genealogy made Thdrr an ancestor of OSinn. The ' presbyter Jom 
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mactaoa,' and the 'aacra' and *feriae Jovis' (in ludicuL pagan.) 
liave been dealt with above, p. 121. 

Letzner (hist. Caroli magni, Hildesh. 1G03, cap. 18 end) relates; 
The Saturday after I^etare, year by year, cometh to the little 
cathcdial-close of Hildesheim a farmer thereunto specially ap- 
pointed, and bringeth two logs of a fathom long, and therewith two 
lesser logs pointed in the manner of skittles. The two greater be 
planteth in the ground one against the other, and a-top of them 
the skittles. Soon there come hastily together all manner of lads 
and youth of tlie meaner sort, and with stones or ataves do pelt the. 
skittles down from the logs ; other do set the same np again, and. 
the pelting beginneth a-new. By these skittles are to be nndeis 
stood the devilish gods of the heathen, that were thrown down bjr 
the Saxon-folk when they became christian. 

Here the names of the gods are suppressed,^ but one of them 
must have been Jupiter then, as we find it was afterwards.* Among 
the farmer's dues at Hildesheim there occurs down to our own 
times a JupiUrgdd, Under this name the village of Grossen- 
Algermissen had to pay 12 g. grosch. 4 pfen. yeaily to the sexton 
of the cathedral ; an AJgennissen farmer had every year to bring to 
the cathedral dose an eight-comered log, a foot thick and four 
feet long, hidden in a sack. The schoolboys dressed it in a cloak 
and crown, and attacked the JapUer as they then called it, by 
throwing stones first from one side, then from the other, and at 
last they burnt it This popular festivity was often attended with 
disorder, and was more tlian once interdicted, pickets were set to 
carry the prohibition into eli'ect; at length the royal treasury 
remitted the Jupiter's geld. Possibly the vilkf^e of Algermissen 
had incurred the penalty of the due at the introduction of Christi- 
anity, by its attachment to the old religion.* Was the pelting of 

' In the Oorhei chron., Hamb. 1690, cap. Ij^ Letsner thinks it was the god 
of the Irnieii.sAl. He refers to IfiS. aicooiiiitB by Con. Pontantu, a Helmen- 
haus Eenedictiiu! of tlu; 13th century. 

' A Hildei^heim register drawn up at the end of the 14th century or 
be<]^nn. of the Idth cent mjb ; ' De abgoUer (idols), so simnabends vor laetare 
(Letzn. ' sonnah. vark l.ntt.') von einera haustnaiin von Algermissen gesetzet, 
davor (for which) ihm eine hofe (hufe, hide) landes gehort zur sankineisterie 
(chantry 1), und wie solches von dein hausniann nicht gesetzt worden, gehort 
CSantori de hove landei.' Hannoversche landesblatter 1833, p. 'AO. 

8 Liintzel on farmers' burdens in Hildesheim 1830, p. 205. llannov. mag. 
1833, p. 693. Protocols of 1742-3 in an article * On tiie Stoning of Jupiter,' 
HanxioT. landesbL, ubi supnu 
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the logs to ezpiess contempt ? In Switzerland the well-known 
throwing of stones on the water is called ffeidm vfer/en, heathen- 
pelting ; otherwise : ' den Hen^tt lOsen, vater nnd matter ISsen,' 

releasing, ransoming ? Tobler 174* (see Suppl.). 

I do not pretend to think it at all established, that this Jupiter 
can be traced back to the I'/innao' of the Old Saxons. The custom is 
only vouched for by protocols of tlie last century, and clear evidence 
of it before that time is not forthcoming; but even Letzner's account, 
differing as it does, suggests a very primitive ])ractice of tlie people, 
whicli is worth noting, even if Jupiter has nothing to do with it. 
The definite date ' laetare ' reminds one of the custom imiversal in 
Germany of ' driving out Death,' of which I shall treat hereafter, 
and in which Death is likewise set up to be pelted. Did the 
skittle represent the sacred hammer ? 

An unmistakable relic of the worship paid to the thunder-god 
is the special observance of Thursdaif, which was not extinct 
among the people till quite recent times. It is spoken of in quite 
early documents of the Mid. Ages : ' nuUus diem Jovis in otio 
ohservet,' Abeiglaube p. zxx. 'de feriis quae faciunt Jwi vel 
Mercuric/ p. xxxii quintam feiiam in honorem Jtme honorasti, 
p. zzxvii On Thursday evening one must neither spin nor hew ; 
Supeist, Swed 55. 110. and Genn. 617. 703. The Esthonians 
think Thursday holier than Sunday.^ What pimishment overtook 
the transgressor, may be gathered from another superstition, which, 
it is true, substituted the hallowed day of Christ for that of Donar : 
He that shall work on Trinity Sunday (the next after Pentecost), 
or shall wear anything sewed or knitted (on that day), shall be 
Btriishtn hy tkmder ; Sdiefifei^s Haltaus, p. 225 (see SuppL). 

If Jupiter had these honours paid him in the 8th century, if 
the Capitulare of 743 thought it needful expressly to enjoin an ' ec 
forsacho Thunare* and much that related to his service remained 
uneradicatcd a long time after ; it cannot well be doubted, that at 
a still earlier time he was held by our forefathers to be a real god, 
and one of their greatest. 

If we compare him with Wuotan, though the latter is more 
intellectual and elevated, Donar has the advantage of a sturdy 
material strength, which was the very thing to recommend him to 

^ Efewas Qber die Ehstoi, pp. 13-4. 
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Hbe peculiar vemeTatioa (rf oertain xaoes ; prayers, oaths, caises 
retained his memoiy oftener and longer than that of any other 
god. But only a part of the Greek Zeus is included in him. 
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ZIO, (TIW, TYB). 

The ON. name for dies 2ilartis, Tysdagr, has the name of the 
Eddie god Tyr (gen. Tys, acc. Tj) to account for it. The AS. 
Tiwesdfeg and OHG. Ziestac scarcely have the simple name of the 
god left to keep them company, but it may be safely inferred &om 
them : it must have been in AS. Tvu)} in OHCr. Zio, The nuiic 
letter Ti^ Ziit, will be discussed further on. The Gothic mune for the 
day of the week is nowhere to be found ; according to all analogy 
it would be TivisdaipB, and then the god himself can only have been 
called Tim, These f onns» Twj, T^-t, Zio make a series like 
the similar ]7iu-8, ])eow Q^w), ])^-r, dio = puer, servus. 

If the idea of our thundeigod had somewhat narrow limits, that 
of Zio lands us in a measurdess expanse. The non-Teutonic 
cognate [Aryan] languages confront us with a multLtude of terms 
belonging to the root div, which, while enabling us to make up 
a fuller formula div, iw, zio, yield the meanings ' brightness, sky, 
day, god . Of Sanskrit words, dyaus (coelum) stands the closest 
to the 6re^ and German gods' names Zevi, Tins. 





SANSKfilT. 


Greek. 


GoTHia 


Nom. 


dyaus 


Zev^ 


Tins 


Voc 


dyans 


Zw 


Tiu 


Acc 


divam 


AiFa, Aia 


Tin 


Gen. 


divas 




Tivis 


Dat 


divd 


Aifi, Alt 


Tlva 



To tlie digammated and older form of the Greek oblique cases 
there corresponds also the Latin Jovem, Jovis, Jovi, for which we 

1 It might have been Teow, ft«m the analogy of l>eow to \$r. Lye quotes, 
without rofercnccs : Tiig^ Mars, Tii^'es- vel Tiis-dseg, dies Martis. The Epinal 
glosses brought to light bv Mone actuidlT furnish, no. 520 (Anzeiger 1838, p. 
145), Tiufy Mars ; also Oenler pi 351. The change of lettOB is like uiat of Inciig, 
jusculum, for bdw ; and we may at least infer nom it, that the Toml is Imig^ 
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most assume a nom. Jvl, Jns, thougli it has snrvivod only in the 
compound Jupiter =s Jus pater, Zebi For, the initial in 

Jus, Jovis [pronounce j as y] seems to he a mere softening of the 
fuller dj in Sjus, Bjovis, which has preserved itself in Dijovis, just 
as Zek presupposes an older Jeik vhich was actually preserved in 
the iEolic dialect These Greek and Latin words likewise contain 
the idea of the heavenly god, a personification of the sky. 
Dium, diyum is the vault of heaven, and Zeus is the son of heaven, 
Ovpavov vio^, odpdvto^f Zeif<! aWepi vaicDP (see Suppl.). 

But apart from 'dyaus, Zeus and Jupiter,' the three common nouns 
dA'as (Sansk.), Oeo^ and dens express the general notion of a 
di\'inity ; they are related to the fii'st three, yet distinct from them. 
The Lat. deus mi.iiht seem to come nearest to our Tius, Zio ; but 
its u, like the o in ^eo?, beloii;;'s to the flexion, not to the root, and 
therefore answers to the a in dt'vas.^ Nevertheless deus too must 
have sprung from devus, and ^eo? from (9efo?, because tlie very 0 
instead of 5 in the Greek word is accounted for by the reaction of 
the di,5;'ainma on tlie initial. In the shortness of their e they both 
differ from devas, whose e (=ai) grew by gima out of i, so that the 
Lith. dievas comes nearer to it.^ But the adjectives Blo<; (not from 
8ao9, but rather for Stfo?) and diviis conespond to devas as dives 
divitis (p. 20) to dSvatas (deus). This approximation between divus 
and deus serves to confirm the origin of deus out of devus or divus 
with short i (see SuppL)^ Still more helpful to us is the fact that 
the Edda has a plur. tivar meaning gods or heroes, Sajm. 30'' 41* ; 
rikir tivar (conf. rich god, p. 20), Qasm. 72» 93»; valtivar, 52»; 
sigttvar, 189» 248» ; the sing, is not in use. This tivar, tliougli not 
immediatelj related to T^r, yet seems related to it as 8m>9, dcov, 
dtm are to Zcvv ; its t is established by the fact that the OK. 
dialect contracts a short iv into y ; thus we obtain by the side of 
tiv a ttv, in Sanskrit by the side of div a dSv, and in Latin by the 
side of deus a divus, these being strengthened or guna forms of the 

• » Kuhn, in Zeitschr. f. d. alt. 2, 231, liaa rightly pointed out, that Zio can 
be immediately related only to dyaus and Zewr, not to deus and Qeos ; but he 
ouj^lit to have admitted tluit mediately it iiiu>t ho related to those last also. 
That div was the root of Zeus, had already been shown by 0. Aluiler in Gott 
anz. 1834, pp. 795-0. 

* CkmH piemu m^i^u, imd kiemas $t/^ hSxtOB. 

> If, as hinted on p. 26, Stop deus were conn, with 5/ w, the notion of bind- 
ing must have ansen lust out of the divine band, which ia hardly conceivable. 
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xoot div, tiv (splendcre)^ If the eartlibom Toisco, the ancestral 
god of our nation, stands (as Zeuas p. 72 has acntely suggested) for 
Tivisco, TivMOy it shews on its veiy face the meaning of a divine 
heavenly being, leaving it an op^ question whether we will clioose 
to understand it of Wuotan or any other god, baning always Tius 
himself, from wliom it is derived (see Suppl.). 

The light of day is a notion that borders on that of heaven, and 
it was likewise honoured with personification as a god : Lucetium 
Jovem appellabant, quod eum lucis esse causam ciedebant; Festus 
sub .To b^gin wiUi, dUs (conl interdiu, dio) is itself connected 
with deus and divus ; Jupiter was called Diespiter, ie^diei pater, 
for the old gen. was dies. Then the word in the sing, fluctuates 
between the masc and fern, genders; and as the masc. Ju, Dju with 
the suffix n, is shaped into the fern, fonns Jfbio for Jovino, Djovino, 
and Diana» just so the lith. name for day, diem, is fern., while the 
Slav, den, dzien, dan, is masc The Teutonic tongues have no word 
for sky or day taken from this root, but we can point to one in 
Greek : Cretenses Aia rrjv rjfiipav vocant (call the day Zeus), ipsi 
quoque Romani Diespitrem appellant, ut diei patrem ; Macrob. 
bat. 1, 15. The poetic and Doric forms Zrjva, Z7]v6<;, Zrjvl, and 
Zdva, Zav6<;, Zavi, for Ala, Aio^i, Ad, correspond to tlie above 
formations p and the Etruscans called Jupiter Tina, Diua; 0. 
Miiller 2, 43 (see Suppl.). 

A deiivative from the same root with another suffix seems to 
present itself in the ON. tivor (deus ?),^ Sium. 6^ AS. tir, gen. tires 
(tiir, Cod. exon. 331, 18 gloria, splendor), and OS. tir, gen. tiras, tireas; 
with which I connect the OHG. ziori, ziari, zieri (splendidus), and 
the Lat, decus, decor, decorus. The AS. poets use the word tir only 
to intensify other words : tirmetod (deus gloriae, summus deus), 
Ciedm. 143, 7 ; aisctir wera (hasta gloriosa virorum), 124, 27 ; a-sca 
tir, 127, 10 ; tirwine, Botith. metr. 25, 41 ; tirfmnia, Cod. exon. 13, 
21 ; tirmeahtig (potentissimus), 72, 1 ; tireadig (felicissimus), 
Gffidm. 189, 13. 192, 16 ; tirfcest (fiimissimus), 64^ 2. 189, 19 ; 

1 Sometimes, though niely, we find another ON. ittor, Saem. 91*. Sn. 176. 

Yngl. pau'a cap. 2 ; it agrees with BetU more than with Slor. 

- We know to what shilts JSocrate^ U driven in trying to explain the forms 
Zriva and A/a (Plato's GnttT'liiB p. 29, Bekker) ; Ot6t he denves from Bttv, 
currere (p. 321 

s Or must we read it tivor, and connect it with the AS. tifer, tiber, OHQ. 
zcpar 1 
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much in the same way as the AS. eormen, OHG. irman is prefixed. 
Now when a similar prefix meets us in the ON. writings, e.g. 
tyhraustr (fortissimus), tjspakr (sapientissimus), Sn. 29, it confirms 
the af^nity between tir and Ty-r. 

These intricate etymologies were not to be avoided : they 
entitle us to claim a sphere for the Teutonic god Zio, Tiw, Tj^r, 
which places him on a level with the loftiest deities of antiquity. 
Kepresentcd in the Edda as OSin's sou, he may seem inferior to 
him in power and moment ; but the two really fall into one, inas- 
much as both are directors of war and battle, and the fame of 
victory proceeds from each of them alike. For the olden time 
resolved all glory into military glory, and not content with Wuotan 
and Zio, it felt the need of a third war^d Hadu ; the finer distinc- 
tions in their cultus aie hidden from ns now. — It is not to be over- 
looked, that OCinn is often named Sigtjr, Hroptatyr, Gautat^r, 
h4ngatyr, farmatyr (Sam. 30. 47. 248». Sn. 94-6), bodvart^, quasi 
pugnae dens, geirtyr (Fomm. sog. 9, 515-8) ; and that even Thdir» 
to whom Jupiter's lightning has been handed over, appeals as 
BeiSartyr, Beidit^ (Sn. 94), ie. god of the waggon.^ In all these 
poetical tenns» we see that heara that more general sense which 
makes it suitable for all divinities, especially the higher ones. T^r 
has a perfect right to a name identical with Zeus. Add moreover, 
that the epithet of father was in a special degree accorded, not 
only to Jupiter, Di^iter, but to victos/s patron Mar^pUer,* 

Further, this lofty position is dahned for Zio by the oldest 
accounts that have reached us. Man is singled out as a chief god 

* I do not reckon Avgant^r nmnng this set of %vnr<ls. Tt occurs frequently, 
both in the Hm ararsaga and in Saem. 114* 119'' 9*; this last passa^'c calk 
OSinn • Friggiar angant^r The true form is doubtless Anganjy§r, as appeaw 
from the OHG. Anqamho (Trad. fuld. 1, 57), and the AS. Ongm})toxi\ Omjenpio 
Hieow. 4770. 494,')-b7. 5843-97. 5917-67) ; -ifv would have been in AS. -teow, in 
OHG. -zio. Graft" gives an Agandeo i, 132. 5, 87, which seems to be a mis- 
spelling, though the Trad, wizenb. no. 20 have a woman's name Agathiu (for 
Anganthiu), to which add the acc. Agathien, Agacien (Walthar. 029). The 
meaning of angan, ongen, is doubtful ; ' angan iilrar brOdhar ' is said to be 
*delici&e malae muliem,' hut Bidra interprete it pediflefpia, and OVinn might . 
fitly be called Friggae jictliseciuus. Tluit some pr()])pr names in the Edda are 
corrupt, is plain from llamdir, which ought everywhere to be Hanib^r, OHG. 
Hamadio, Hamideo (Schauuat no. 570. Cod. lauresh. 2529), MHG. Hamdie 
(MbH 3, SIS'*). This much I am sure that nflither Anganb^r nor Ham})^r 
can contain a t^r, which ii almoBt always compoimded with genitives in • 
figurative sense. 

*Ge]liiuO,12. 
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of all the Germanic nations, and mentioned side by side with !Mer- 
cury. The evidence IB collected on p. 44.^ Tacitus, in Hist 4, 64, 
inakes the Tencteri say right out : Commnnibus deis, et prae- 
cipuo deorum Marti grates agimus ; we have no occasion to apply 
the passage to Wuotan, to whom the highest place usually belongs, 
as particular races may have assigned that to Zio. The still clearer 
testimony of Procopius 12, 15 to the worship of Ares among the 
dwellera in the North,' which says expressly: hrel aM» 
vofiUfivin fuyiarop eZpKM, ought to be compared with the statements 
of Jomandes on the Gothic Mara ; in both places human sacrifices 
are the snbject^ and therefore Zeuss^ p. 22, is for understanding it 
of Wnotan again, because to him Tacitus says that men were 
sacrificed ; but he does not say to him alone, — on the contraiy, 
anent the Hennundurian offering, Ann. 13, 57, where ' viri ' were 
also slain, Mars stands mentioned before Mercury. And Jomandes, 
who identifies the 'Gradivns pater' of the Gtetae in Viig. Aen. 3,. 
85 with the Man of the Gol^, must have been thinking of the 
special god of war, not of a higher and more general one, intimately 
as they interpenetrate one another in name and nature. All in 
favour of this view are the Scythian and Alanic legends of the 
wazHBword, which will be examined by and by: if the Getic, 
Scythian and Gothic traditions meet anywhere, it is on this of 
If ars-worship. Neither can we disregard T^dukind's representa- 
tion at a later time (Pertz 5, 423) of the Saxon Mm set up on 
high. Donar and Wuotan, with whom at other times he is combined 
in a significant trilogy, appear, like Jupiter and Mercury, to retire 
before him. But it is quite conceivable how the glossist quoted on 
p. 133 could render Wuotan by Mars, and Widukind glide easily 
from Mars to Hermes, i.e., Wodan, particularly if he had in his 
mind the analogy of those prefixes irman- (of which he is speaking) 
and tir-. The ON. writers, while they recognise OSin's influence 
on war and victory, speak no less distinctly of Tyr, who is em- 

> A passage in Florus 2, 4: *mox Ariovisto duce vovere de nostronini mili- 
tum piaeda Marti «uo torquem : intercepit Jupiter votuni, nam de torouibus 
©onun arnetim tropaenm Jovi Flainiiuiis erezit/ speaks of the Inrabrian Gaals, 
who were beaten in the consulship of Flaminius B.C. 226. But tlu so Galli 
'^cre both in other respects very like Gennani, and the name of their leader ia 
that of the Suevic (Swabian) king in Caesar. 

■ GovXtrot (men of Thide) is their generic name, but he expressly includes 
among them the Tavrot, whom he rightiy x«igBids as a diffexent people from the 
r<jr^ conf. Gott. au2. 1828, p. 553. 
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phatically their Viffagftd" (dens prodianun), Sb. 105, and again : 
hann er diarfastr ok best liaga8^,ok hann rce&rw^sigHiaraslim, 
Sn. 29 (Bee SuppL). 

No doubt there were monntaixis hallowed to Zio, as well as to 
Wuotan and Doner; the only difficulty is, to know which god, 
Wuotan or Zio, was meant by a particular name. May we place 
to his credit the name of tiie abbey of Siegbuiig in the Lower 
Bhine, which was founded in 1064 on a mountain where the 
ancient assize of the people was held? fVom that time the moun- 
tain was to have been called Mens sancti Michaelis after the 
christian conqueror, but the heathen Sigehei-g could not be dislodged, 
it was only distorted into Siegburg ;^ or are we to explain the name 
by the river Sieg, which flows through the district ? The ON. 
Siytysherg (OS. Sic^i-tiwis-berag?), ScEin. 348=* min;ht belong to OSinn 
or to Tyr. Tlie Weimar map has in section 38 a Tisdorf, and in 
section 48 a Zicsbcrg, both in Lower Saxon districts on the l-^lbe. 
A place in Zealand, about which tliere are folk-tales, is Tybierg 
(Thicle 2, 20) ; also in Zealand are TUvddc (Ti's well), Ty&ting ; in 
Jutland, Tystatke, Tiidumle. In Sweden : Tistad, Tisby, Tisjo, 
Tyvcd. Zierberg in Bavaria (Cirberg, Zirberc, MB. 11, 71-3-5-6) 
and Ziereiiberg in Lower Ilesse may be derived from the collateral 
form (see Suppl.). The mons Mart Is at Paris (Montmartre), of 
which even Abbo de bell. Par. 2, 196 makes mention, has to do 
with the Gallic Mars, whom some take to be Belus, others llesus. 
With far better right than the Parisian mons i^fartis (yet conf. Waltz's 
Salic law, p. 52), we may assign to Zio the fanum Martut, now 
Famars in Hainault (p. 84), according to Herm. Miiller the Old 
Frankisli ' Disbargum (or Disbargus) in termino Toringorum ' of 
Greg. tur. 2, 9, Chlodio's casteUum. Dis- would be a Latinized form 
of Tis = Tives, perhaps recalling Dispiter, Diespiter ; there is no 
Gallic word like it looking towards Mars, and the district is thor- 
oughly Prankish, with Liphtinae close by, where we have Saxnot 
named by the side of Thunar and W6dan. As for Eresberg and 
Mersberg (3 or 4 pp. on), I have compared the oldest documents in 
Seibertz: no. 11 (anno 962) gives us Eiesburg; no. 25 (1030) alieadj 
Merabuig ; 1, 98 (1043) mons Eresbuig; no. 51 (1150) mons Eres- 
beig; no. 70 (1176) mons Eiesbeich; no. 85 (1134) Heiesbuig; 

1 Docuni. in Lucomblet, no. 203-4. 
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no. 115 (1201) mons Martis; no. 153 (1219 Mersberch ; no. 167 
(1222) Eresberch ; no, 179 (1228) mons Martis ; no. 186 (1229) 
mens Heresberg ; no. 189 (1230) mons Martis and Mersbeig. 
Mons Martis was the learned name, Mersberg tlie popular, and 
Eresberg the oldest. As mons and castellum are used by turns, 
berg and burg axe equally right. Widukind 2, 11 and Dietmar 2, 1 
spell Heresburg and JEresburch, when they describe the taking of 
the place in 938. According to the Ann. Corb. (Peitz 6, 8), fh&j 
are sacred to both Aies and Hermes (Mars and Mercury). 

The names of plants also confess the god : ON. Tjsficia, I dare- 
say after the Lat Tiola Martis^ march-violet; Tyrhudm (aconitum), 
otherwise Thorhialm, Thorhat (helmet, hat), conf. Gterm. stormhut^ 
eisenhnt^ Dan. troldhat, a herb endowed with magio power, whose 
helmet-like shape might suggest either of those warlike gods and 
Thdrr; TymS>F,'IfB wood, Dan. Tyved, Tjftved (daphne mezerenm), 
in the Helsing. diaL tie, tisHbatt, the mezereon, a beantiM poison- 
flower (see Suppl.). 

While these names of places and plants sufficiently Tonch for 
the wide-spread worship of the god, we must lay particular stress 
on one thing, that the name for the third day of the week, which 
is what we started with, bears living witness to him at this moment, 
not only in Scandinavia and England (ON. Tysdagr, Swod. Tisdag, 
Dan. Tirsdag, AS. Tiwesda-g), but among the common people in 
Swabia and Switzerland (Ziestag, Tiestag, diestik, beside our uni- 
vei-sal Dienstag); Schm, 4, 214 brings all the forms together. And 
there is yet one more testimony to the high antiquity of Zio-worship 
in Swabia, which we may gather from an old Wessobrunn gloss 
* Cyuvari = Snapa,' MB. 7, 375 and Diut. 2, 370 ; which I take to 
be not Teutonoaii, as Zeuss does, pp. 146-9, but Ziowari Martem 
GolenteSy warian expressing, like Lat. colere, both habitare and 
0€pa7r€V€tv, 80 that the Suevi are Oepdirovreft "Ap-qo^i, 

Bat that is not all : further and weighty disclosures on the 
name and nature of the war-god await us at the hands of the Bunic 
alphabet. 

It is known that each separate rune has a name to itself, and 
these names iraiy more or less according to the natiood that use them, 
but they are mostly very andent words. The OHG. runes having 
to bestow the name dom on D, and tac on T, require for their 
aspirate Z which closes the alphabet the name of Zia In the ON. 
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and AS. alphabets, dag stood for D, T/jr and Tiiv for T, ])om for )?, 
being the same three words, only in diii'erent places ; occasionally 
the Anglo-Saxons wrote Tir or Tis. Whenever a list of runes 
keeps thorn for Th, and dng for D, it is sure to have 2H for T (as 
the Cod. Isidori paris. and bruxell.) ; so it is in the St Gall cod 
260 and the Brussels 9505, except that dorn is improperly put for 
thoni, and tag for dag, but Ti stands correctly opposite T. The 
Paris cod. 5239 has dbron (dhom), tac, Ziu, that of Salzbuig dhom, 
Ti, daeg : everywhere the form Ziu shows the High Germ, accepta- 
tion, and the form Ti (once, in Cod. vatic. Christinae 338, spelt Tu, 
perh. Til) the Low Germ., the Saxon. The u in Zm seems to be 
more aichaic than the o of which has kept pace with the 
legolar pxQgiess of the OHG. dialect^ and follows tiie analogy of 
dio, semis ; this relation between u and o may perhaps be seen 
still more in its true light, as we go on. But what is veiy zemaik- 
abLe, is that in the Yismia cod. 140 tihe name 2)fz is gLven to T in 
an alphabet whidi uses the Gothic letters, for Ty» comes veiy near 
to our coiyectiiral Goth. Tiug, As well the retention as the nnaroid-. 
able alterations of this divine name in the nmes of the Taiious laces, 
may be taken as prooft of the antiquity and extent of Zio-worship. 

How comes it that no mne has taken its name from Wuotan or 
OCinn, the inventor of writing itself ? * R = rei5", rad,' i.e., waggon, 
may indirectly at least be referred to the god of the Thunder-car ; 
and F according to one interpretation signifies Freyr. Anyhow, 
'T=TyT' appears to have been a supremely honoured symbol, and 
the name of this god to have been specially sacred : in scratching 
the runes of victory on the sword, the name of Tyr had to be twice 
inserted, Ssem. 194^ The shape of the rune ^ has an obvious 
resemblance to the old-established symbol of the planet Mars when 
set upright 'J', and an AS. poem on the runes expressly says : iir 
bi5 idma sum (tir is one of the tokens, is a certain sign) ; where 
again the derivative form tir is employed to explain the the simple 
Tiw or Ti. Occasionally the poets speak of ' tire tacnian,' to mark 
with tir (El. 753. Jud. 137, 18), and 'tires to taon^* as mark of ttr 
(Beow. 3306) ; we may expound it as ' gloria, decore insignire, in 
glloriae signum,' and still think of the heathen symbol of the god, 
pretty much as we saw it done at the solemn blessing of the ale- 
caps (see SuppL).^ 

* Oonf. note to Eleiie U6-6L 
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Thus far we have dealt with the nmic name Tfr, Tiw, Zio, and 
no other. But here the same alphabets come out with a sharp dis- 
tinction between two names of the selfsame god. First, in the AS. 
lists, in addition to ^ Tir, we come upon a similar arrow with two 
barbs added ^ and the name Ear attached to it,^ Then the OHG. 
alphabets, after using ^ for tac, find a use for that very symbol ^ 
to which some of them give the name Zio, others again £o, Eor, 
Aer. And there are AS. alphabets that actually set down by ^ 
the two names Tir and Ear, though Tir had already been given to 
It is evident then, that Tir and Sar — Zio and So, Eor — ^were two 
names for one god, and both must have been current among tiie 
several races, both Low German and High. 

Evidence as regards Low (Germany is found both in tiie nme 
Mar occurting in Anglo-Saxon, and in the remarkable name of 
Eniibwg, AtreiSmrg being given to a notable seat of pagan wonhip 
in a distiict of Westphalia, in the inmiediate neighbourhood of the 
Iimansfid (v. supra, p. 116). That it was strictly Eresder^ (as Sieg- 
bug was originally Sigbei^, p. 198), follows both fix>m the Latin 
rendering mom Martia, and from its later name Mtr^erg^ whose 
initial M could be explained by the contraction of the words * in 
dem Eresbeige, Aresberge,'' or it may be an imitation of the Latin 
name. There was a downright Marsberg in another district of West- 
phalia.* This Eresberc then is a Ziesherc, a Sig-tiwes-berg, and yet 
more closely an Areopagus, Mars' hill, Apeiovayo^, irerpa ira^o^ t' 
"ApeLo^ (Aeschyl. Eum. 690). 

Still more plainly are High German races, especially the 
Bavarian (Marcomannic) pointed to by that singular name for the 
third day of the week, Ertag, lertag, Irtag, Eritag, Erchtag, Erichtag, 
which answers to the rune Eor, and up to this moment lives to part 
off the Bavarians, Austrians and Tyrolese from the Swabians and 
Swiss (who, as former Ziowari, stick to Ziestag); along the boundaiy- 
line of these races must also have run formerly the frontier between 
£or-worship and Zio-woiship. True, the compound Ertac lacks 

1 Isk <mtt poem, Ood. exon* 481, 18, the nme eontaios simply the vowel 
eonnd en. 

3 This Eresburg or Menbeig stands in the pagns Hessi sazonicus (regiatr. 
Sanehoiiis p. 42, 735) ; conf. Wigands aieUv 1. 1, 36-7. n. 143. S68. 

* So : Motgera = in dem Otg^rs hove [and, the nonce = then once, &;c.]. 
« In the jpagus Marstem, Alanhem, Maisem (close to the Weser, near 
Marklo), reg. Sanichonis 42, 727. 
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the genitive ending -s which is preserved in Ziestac, and I have not 
been so fortunate as to hunt up an Erestac^ in the older records of 
the 13-14th centuries ; nevertheleas the coincidence of the double 
names for the day and for the rune should be conclusive here, and 
we must suppose an OHG. Erestac, to match the Eresberg. One 
might be led to imagine that in Ertag the £arth (Esda according 
to the forms given at the beginning of ch. XIII) was meant But 
the ancient way o! thinking placed the earth in the centre of the 
world, not among the planets ; she cannot therefore have giv^ 
name to a day of the week, and there is no snch day found in any 
nation, unless we turn Venus and Ereyja into the earth. — ^To bear 
this Ertag company, there is that name of a place £enel, quoted 
p. 154 from Gramaye, in which neither honor, nor its personifi- 
cation Era (ch. XVI, XXIX) is to be thou^t of, but solely a god 
of the week. It is worth noticing, that Srtae and Srdag occur as 
men's names; also, that the Tazandrian Eersel was but a little way 
off the Tisberg or Fanmars in Hainault (see SuppL). — Now comes 
something for more important. As Zio is identical with Zeus as 
director of wars, we see at a glance that JBor, Er, Ear, is one with 
Mp77? the son of Zeus ; and as the Germans had given the rank of 
Zeus to their Wuotan, Tyr and consequently Eor appears as the son 
of the highest god. ILu e we any means now left of getting at the 
sense of this obscure root Eor ? 

The description of the rune in the AS. poem gives only a slight 
hint^ it runs thus : 

Ear huS egle eorla gehwilcum, 

jjonne ftestlice flaesc onginnetJ 

hra?w colian, hrusan ceosan 

blac to gebeddan. blseda gedreosaS, 

wynna gewitaS, wera geswtcaS ; 
i,e,, Ear fit importunus hominum cnicomque, quum oaro ineii»t 
refrigescere, pallidumque corpus terram eligere coijugem. tunc 
enim gloriae dilabuntur, gaudia evanescunt, foedera cessant. The 
description is of death coming on, and earthly joys dropping ofif ; 
but who can that be, that at such a time is burdensome (egle, ail-some) 
to men ? The ordinary meaning of ear, spica, arista, can be of no use 
here; I suppose that approaching dissolution, a personified death 

^ In ft pftPSftfre from Keisereherg qiiote<l by Schm. 1, 97, it is spelt Srista^^ 
appaieiitly to luvuui' the derivation from ' dies aens.' 
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is to be understx)od, from which a transition to the destructive god 
of battles, the ^poroXoiycuif fitai^ovof: "Apir; is easy to omoeive.^ 
*'A(nj^ itself is used abstractly by the Greeks for destruction, murder, 
pestilence, just as our Wuotan is for furor and belli impetus,- and 
the Latin Mars for bellum, exitus pugnae, fuior bellicus, conf. 'Mars 
sscafehV gefecht, fight, in GL Hiab. 969»; as conveisely the OHG. 
4(% ptigiia» beUiim (Giaff 1, 740) seems occssiomdly to denote the 
peisonal god of war. ' Wicgch quoqne Mars est' says £nnoldus 
Kigellus (Pertz 2, 468), and he is said to fameman, AS. fomiman, 
canj off, as Hild (BeUona) does elsewhere : dat inan wic fomam, 
Hildebr. lied ; in AS. : vfig ealle fomam, Beow. 2155 ; wig fomom, 
God. exon. 291, 11. Do we not still say, war or battle snatched 
them all away ? A remarkable gloss in the old God. sangalL 913, 
p. 193, has 'turbines srisw ' (we have no business to write zui), which 
may mean the stonn of war, the Mars truz, saevus, or possibly the 
literal whirlwind, on which mythical names are sometimes bestowed ; 
so it is either Zio himself, or a synonymous female personification 
Ziu, bearing the same relation to Zio as diu (ancilla) to dio 
(servus). 

Here comes in another string of explanations, overbold as some 
of them may seem. As Ereshurg is just as often spelt Hcreshurg 
by the Frankish annalists, we may fairly bring in the Goth, hairus, 
AS. hear, OS. hcru, ON. hioi-r, eusis, cardo, although the names of 
the rune and the day of the week always appear without the 
aspirate. For in Greek we already have the two unaspirated words 
"Apr)*! and aop, sword, weapon, to compare with one another, and 
these point to a god of the sword. Then again the famous Abre- 
nuntiatio names three heathen gods, Thunar, W6de7i, Saccndt, of 
whom the third can have been but little inferior to the other two 
in power and holiness. Sdlisndt is word for word gladii censors, 
ensifer [Germ, genoss, sharer] ; who else but Zia or Eor and the 
Greek Amt^ The AS. genealogies preserve the name of Baanedi 

1 Or, M'ithout the need of any twaritiop. Ear might at onoe be Aies : ' war 

is burdensome ia old age — Tranbl. 

* Hie notions of isTing (vlHen) and insanire axe suitable to the blustering 

stormful god of war. Homer calls Ares Oovpos the wild, and atppap the 
insensate, &t odriva oi8e Btfiicrra, Tl. 5, 761. But ficuvercu is said of OUier gods 
too, particularly Zeus (8, 360) and Dionysos or Baccliu* ^6, l-'i2). 

•One might think of Frt, Freyr (ch. X), but of coui-se glittering swords 
were attributed to more than one god ; thus Pa«ieidon (Neptune) wields a deiviir 
&opf IX, 14f 385, and Apollo is called j^vadopoSf d, 509. la, 25& 
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as the son of W6den, and it is in perfect accordance with it, that 
Tyr was the son of OSinn, and Aies the son of Zeus (see Su^L). 
But further, as the Saxons were so called, either because they 
wielded the sword of stone (saxum), or placed this god at the head 
of their race, so I think the Chenueaw of Tacitus, a people 
synonymous, nay identical with them, were named after Chum, 
Jffem = Ear, from whom their name can be derived.* After this 
weighly consonance of facts, which opens to us the meaning of the 
old national name, and at the same time teaches that ' hem ' was 
first of all pronounced ' cheru,' and last of all ' era, er,' I think we 
may also bring in the Gallic war-god Setus or Esus (Lucan 1, 440), 
and state, that the metal iron is indicated by the planetary sign of 
Mars, the AS. * tties t&cen,' and consequently that the rune <3i Zio 
and Eor may be the picture of a sword with its handle, or of a 
spear.^ The Scythian and Alanic legends dwell still more emphati- 
cally on the god's sword, and their agreement with Teutonic ways 
of thinking may safely be assumed, as Mars was equally prominent 
in the faith of tlie Scvthians and that of the Goths. 

The impressive personification of the sword matches well with 
that of the liainmer, and to my thinking each confirms the other. 
Both idea and name of two of the greatest gods pass over into the 
instrument by which they display their might. 

Herodotus 4, 62 informs us, that the Scythians worshipped 
Ares under the semblance or symbol of an ancient iron sword 
{uKivaKr}^), which was elevated on an enormous stack of brushwood ^ 
[• three furlongs in length and breadth, but less in height '] : eTrl 
rovrov ^ rov oyKOV aKivaKfj*; aib'^peoi iBpvrai apxcuo^ 
iKOiOTOun • ical tout' €<m rov "Aprjos to aryaXfia, Ammianus 
Marcellinus 31, 2 says of the Alani : Nec templum apud eos visitur 
aut delubrum, ne tugurium quidem culmo tectum cerni usquam 
potest^ sed gladiua barbarieo rUu humi figUur nudus, wmgve iU 
Mortem, regionum quas circumciwsant praesulem, verecundius 
eolunt. And he had previously asserted of the Quadi also, a 
decidedly Gennan people 17, 12 (a.d. 358): Eductis mticronibus, qvos 
pro niimdmbua colwU,ivaskvm se permansuios in fide. Perhaps all 

* The suffix -sk would hardly fit with the material sense of heru, for better 

with a personal Heru. 

» Doee the author overlook, or deliberately reject, the ON. cfr, Ren. drrnr, 
AS. arwe, arrow? Among the forms for Tuesday occur Erigta^ Ergitlligi eigtt 
is to arwe, as soi;ge to sorwe, morgen to morwen, &c. — Trans. 
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the Teutonic nations Bwore by their weapons, with a touching of 
the weapon/ just as the Scythians and Romans did per Martia 
frawxam, Juvenal 13, 79. So Amobius 6, 11 : Bidetis temporibus 
prboiB coloisse WMio/xm Scythiae nationes, • . • fro MarU 
Bomanoe hastam, nt Yarronis indicant Musae ; this franiea and 
hasta of the Bomans is altogether like the Scythian sword.* 
Jomandes, following Prisons 201, 17, tells of the Scythian sword, 
how it came into the hands of Attila, cap. 35 : Qui (Attila), 
quamvis hi:yns asset naturae nt semper confideret^ addehat ei tamen 
confidentiam ffoAvM Mortis inventus, apud Scytharam leges semper 
habitus. Quern Priscus historieus tali refert oocasione detectum, 
qnum pastor, inquiens, quidam gregis unam buculam oonspiceret 
daudicantem (noticed one heifer walking lame), nec causam tanti 
vulneris inveniiet, soUidtus vestigia cruoris insequitur, tandemque 
venit ad gladium, quem depascens herhas bucula incaute calcaverat, 
eflfossumque protinus ad Attalam defeit Quo ille munere gratu- 
latus, ut erat magnanimus, arbitratur se totius mundi principem 
constitutum, ct per Martis gladium potestatein sibi concessam esse 
bellorum.^ — But the sword degenerated into an unlucky one, like 
some far-famed norLliern swords. Lambert relates, that a queen, 
Solomon of Hungary's mother, made a present of it to Otto, duke 
of Bavaria, that from this Otto's handvS it came by way of loan to 
the younger Dedi, margrave Dedi's son, then to Henry IV., and lastly 
to Lupoid of Mersburg, who, being thrown by his horse, and by 
the same sword transpierced, was buried at Mertenefeld. It is a 
question whether these local names Mersburg and Mertenefeld can 
have any reference to the sword of Mars. A great wliile after, the 
duke of Alba is said to have dug it out of the earth again after the 
battle of Miihlberg (Deutsche heldensage p. 311). We see through 
what lengthened periods popular tradition could go on nourishing 
itself on this world-old worship (see SuppL). 

With the word "Afnjf: the Lat Mars appears to have nothing to 
do, being a contraction of Mavors, and the indispensable initial 
being even reduplicated in Mamers ; so the fancied connexion 
between Eresburg and Marsberg will not hold. 

In the Old £oman worship of Mars a prominent place is given 

s Oonf. RA. 896 ; sad so kte as Wigal 6617: 'Swert, itf dinem knopfe kji 

dn iwer,' Sword, on thy pommel I swear it. 

* Juro per Dianam et JidarteTHf Plaut. Mil. glor. 6, 21. 
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to the legend of Picus, a son of Saturn, a wood-spirit who helped 
to nurse the babes Kemus and Romulus ; certain features in our 
' antiquities seem to recall him, as will be shown later. Romulus 
consecrated the third month of the year to !Mars, his progenitor ; 
our ancestors also named it after a deity who may perhaps be 
identified with Mara That is to say, the Anglo-Saxons called 
March JSrSdimdtMS', which Beda without hesitation traces to a 
goddess Hr&k; possibly other races might explain it by a god 
EriM These names would oome from hrdO gloria, fiuma, ON. 
htdSr, OHG. hmod, OFrank. chrdd, which helped to form many 
andent words, €,g. OHG. Hruodgang, Hmodhilt, OFrank. Ghrddo- 
gang, Chrddhild ; did Eruodo, ChrMo express to certain races the 
shining god of fSame P- The Edda knows of no such epithet for 
as HrdQr or Hn£5i (see Suppl.). 

To these discoveries or conjectures we have been guided simply 
by the several surviving names of one of the greatest gods of our 
olden time, to whose attributes and surroundings we have scarcely 
any other clue left. But now we may fairly apply to him in tlie 
main, what the poetry of other nations supplies. Zio is sure to 
have been valiant and fond of war, like Ares, lavish of glory, but 
stern and bloodtliirsty {a"ixaroB aaai "Aprja, II. 5, 289. 20, 78. 22, 
267) ; he raves and rages like Zeus and Wuotan, he is that ' old 
blood-sliedder ' of tlie Servian song, he gladdens the hearts of 
ravens and wolves, who follow him to fields of battle, although 
these creatures again must be assigned more to Wuotan (p. 147); the 
Greek phrase makes them oitovoi and kvv6& (birds and dogs), and 

* In this connexion one mi^'ht try to rescue the puspicious and discredited 
legend of a t>axon divinity Krmlo ; there is authority for it in the loth centuiy, 
none wluitever in the earlier Mid. Age?. Bothe's Susscik Inonik (Leibn. 3, 286) 
relates under the year 780, that King Charles, duhue Im conquest of the East 
Saxons, orerthrev on the Hurteshuig an idol similar to Saturn, which fhe 

Eeople called Krodo. If .muh an event had really happened, it would most 
kely have been mentioned by the annalists, like the overthrow of the 
IrmansAl. For all that, the tradition need not be groundless, if other things 
would only correspond. Unfortunately the foi-m Crudo £<Mr Chl6do, Hiado, 
Kudo [like Catti, alterw. Chatti, Ilatti, Ilessen] is rather too ancient, and I can 
find no support for it in the Saxon speech. A doc. of 1284 (Lungs reg. 4, 247) 
has a Waltherus dictua Krode^ and a song in Nithart^ls MsH. 3, 208^ a Knto^^ 
which Iiowever has no Lusintss to remind us of Hruodolf, Ruodolf, being not 
a proper name, but a nickname, and so to be derived from krote, a toad, to 
which mnst be lefened many names of placeB, Eiotenpful, &c, whidi. have, 
l)eeu mistakenly ascribed to the idol The tme fonu for Upper Gennany 
would not tolerate a Kr, but only Hx or B (see Snppl.^ 
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the fields of the slain, where the hounds hold revel, axe called tew&v 
Itikw^epa, II. 13, 233. 17, 255. 18, 179. Battle-songs were also 
elite to be tuned to the praises of Zio, and perhaps war-dances 
executed {jUXireaBtu ^Aptfi, IL 7t 241)4 f'om which I derive the 
peisistent and widely prevalent custom of the solenm sword-dance, 
exactly the thing for the god d the sword. The Edda nowhere 
lays paiticular stress on the sword of war, it knows nothing of 
Sahsndt, indeed its sVeit^ is another god, HeimSallr;^ hut it sets 

before us as oM-handed, because the wolf, within whose jaws 
he laid his right hand as a pledge, bit it off at the joints whence 
the wiist was called MfliBr, wolf-lith, Seem. 65*. Sn. 35-6. This 
incident must have been well-known and characteristio of him, for 
the ON. exposition of runes likewise says, under letter T : T^r er 
einhendr Asa; conf. Sn. 105. The rest of Teutonic legend has no 
trace of it^* unless we are to look for it in Walther's onekandednm, 
and find in his name the mighty ' wielder of hosts I prefer to 
adopt the happy explanation,' that the reason why T^ appears 
one-handed is, because he can only give victory to one part of the 
combatants, as Hadu, another god who dispenses the fortune of 
war, and Plutos and Fortuna among the Greeks and Eomans, are 
painted blind, because they deal out their gilts at random (see 
Suppl.). Now, as victory was esteemed the highest of all fortune, 
the god of victory shares to the full the prominent characteristics 
of luck in general, partiality and fickleness. And a remoter period 
of our nation may have used names which bore upon tliis.* 

Amongst the train of Ares and Mars there appear certain 
mythic beings who personify the notions of fear and horror. Jetyuo? 
and ^fl^09 (a 4 440. 11, 317. 15, 119) answer to the Latin Fallor 

* Conf. Apollo xpvo-dopos above, p. 203, note. 

»Cod. pal. 3G1, 65» tells of Julian, that he was forced to put his hand 
into the mouth of Mercury's statue : Die hant .stiez er ini in den mnnt 
dar, daiiime vobte rich dcr valant (devil), er clemmete im die hant, und 
gebabete sic im 86 vaste, daz er sich iiiht irlosen mohte (could not get loose). 
Besides, the wolfs limb has a likeness to the Wuotan's limb, Woens-let, p. lUO. 

* wackemagers, in the Schweiz. maa. 1, 107. ^ , 

* The Greek epos expresses the changefulnesg of victory (viVrj (T(pa\Ki]s, H. 
8, 171. IG, 362 ; inKr, fVn^ei'iSfrat av8pasy 6, 339) by an epithet of Ares, 
'AXXoTvpoaaXXos o, 831. 889. A certam many-shaped and all-ti»nsfonnij« 
heing, with a name almost exactly the same, Vilanders (Ls. 1, 369-92), Baldr 
anderd, Baldander (H. Sachs 1, 537. Siniplieiss. bk 0, c. 9), has indeed no visible 
connexion with the god of war, but it may have been the name of a god. The 
Bimikrityof this r&Mbrt to the name of a place hi the Tyrol, villandera 
near Brixen (Velimatiu, Vulttnatiinua, ace to 8teub. p. 7d. 178) is merely 
accidental. 
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and Favor ; it is the two former that harness the steeds of Ares, 
^6^03 is called his son (13, 299), and in Aeschylus he is provided 
with a dwelling (jiiXaOpov tectum), out of which he suddenly leaps. 
So in the old Bohemian songs, Tras (tremor) and Strakh (terror) 
burst out of forest shades on the enemy's bands, chase them, press 
on their necks and squeeze out of their throats a loud cry (KonigiiUi. 
hs. 84 104) ; they are ghostly and spectiaL This borders upon 
V&ma, Omi and Yggr (ppb 119, 120), tenns which designate the 
god himself, not his companions, sons or servants, yet they again 
bear witness to the communily there was betwem Wuotan and 
Zia Ihdrr was called 4Ui i^na, terror gigantonu When in our 
modem phraseology fear 'surprises, seixes, shakes, deprives of sense,' 
personification is not far off; in the Iliad also 17, 67 %Xttyi^ ^09 
(neat) atpet, pale fear seizes; bat mascnline embodiments like 
BeifMti t^6l3o9, pallor, pavor, tras, strakh, bring it more vividly before 
ns» and pavor was weakened by passing into the fem. paora^ pear 
of the Bomanoe. AS. ]>& hine se bt^ ongeat (tenor earn invasit), 
Beow. 2583. 0H6. forhta cham mih ana, N. ps. 54, 5 ; forhta 
anafiel nbar inan, T. 2, 4 ; cent MHG. diu soige im was sd vene 
entriten, sie mdhte erreichen niht em sper, fear was fled so fiff from 
him, a spear could not reach it^ Wh. 280, 10 (see SuppL). But 
farther on, we shall get acquainted with a female Hilta» comparable 
to the Lat BeUona and the 6r. Enyo and Erie, who is reaJly one 
with war and the war-god. 

is described in Ba, 105 as a son of OtSnn, bat in tiie 
HymisqviSa as a kinsman of the giants. His mother, whose name 
is not found, but whose beauty is indicated by the epithet all-gullin, 
all-golden, Saem. 53% musL have been a giant's daughter, who bore 
to OSiim this immortal son (see Suppl.). 
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« 

FRO, (FEEYR). 

Tlie god that stands next in power and glory, is in the Norse ' 
mytholog}' Freyr (Landn. 4, 7) ; witli the Swedes lie seems even to 
liave occupied the third place. His name of itself proclaims how 
widely his worship prevailed among the other Teutonic races, a 
name sacred enough to be given to the Supreme Being even in christ- 
ian times. There must have been a broad pregnant sense underlying 
the word, which made it equally fit for the individuality of one 
god, and for the comprehensive notion of dominion, whether sacred 
or secular : to some nations it signified the particular god, to others 
the soveiain deity in general, pretty much as ve found, connected 
with the proper names Zio, Zeus, the more general term deus, ^€09. 
While the names of other heathen gods became an abomination to 
the christians, and a Gothie Yddans or Thunrs would have grated 
harshly on the ear; this one expiession, like the primitive gu)> itself, 
could remain yet a long time without offence, and signify by tams 
the heaveply lord and an earthly one. 

. It is true, the names do not correspond quite exactly. The OK. 
Frtyr geni Freys, which Sazo gives quite correctly in its Danish 
form as Fro gen. Erds (whence FrOsd, Fro's island), the Swed. like- 
wise Fr6, ought to he in Gothic FMus or Fravis,^ instead of which, 
every page of Ulphilas shows frduja gen. frdujins, translating xvpto^; 
on the other hand, the ON. dialect lacks botii the weak form (Freyi, 
Fre} ja), and the meaning of lord. The remaining languages all 
hold with the Gothic. In OHG. the full form ftouwo was already 
lost, the writers preferring truhtln; it is only in the form of address 
*yr^ mini' (0. i. 5, 35. ii. 14, 27. v. 7, 00. Ludw. lied) that the 

* Fiey = Fravi, as hey = havi (hay), mey mavi (niaid), ey = avi (isle), 

Ac 

14 
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word for a divine or earthly lord was preserved, just as that antique 
sihora and sire (p. 27) lasted longest in addresses. In the Heliaud 
too, v^hen the word is used in addressing, it is always in the short- 
ened form frd min ! 123, 13. 140, 23. fro min the godo ! 131, 6. 
134, 15. 138, 1. 7. waldand frd min ! 153, vS. drohtin frd min ! 
15, 3 ; but in other cases we do find the complete froko gen. frohon 
3, 24:\frdlio IV.), 14, gen. Mhon 122, 9, Mon 3, 24. 5, 23 ; frdio 
93, 1, 107, 21. Still the OS, poet uses the word seldomer than thp 
synonyxiis drolitin and herro, and he always puts a possessive with 
it, never an adjective (like m^ri drohtin, ilki drohtin, craftag drohtin, 
liob h^rro), still less does he make compounds with it (like sigi- 
drohtin) ; all s}'mptoms that the word was freezing up. The AS. 
fred gen. frean (for freaan, freawan) has a wider sweep, it not only 
admits adjectiyes (fiea selniihtig, Csedm. 1, 9. 10, 1), but also forms 
compounds: dgend&ei, Caedm. 135, 4 ildoifrea 218, 29. folcfred 
111, 7 ; and even combines viih dryhten : fre^iyhten, Ceedm. 54, 
29, gen. treahdrihtnes, Beow. 1585, dat fireodiyhtne 5150.— Bat 
now by the side of our OHG. £r5 there is found a rigid (indecL) 
fr&Mf which, placed before or after substantiyes, imparts the notion 
of lordly, high and holy ; out of this was gradually developed a 
more flexible a4}. of like meaningyWIn^ and again an adj. fr&twBC 
(pubher, mundus, inclytus, arcanus), OS. fr&mk, frdnitk. In 
MHG. and even modem German we have a good many compounds 
with vrdn^ as also the 84j. iu the above sense, while fraknen.frohnm is 
to do service to one's lord, to dedicate. The Frisian dialect contri- 
butes afrdn, doniinicus, and frdna, minister publicus. The added 
-71 in all these derivatives can be explained by the Gothic frdujinmi 
dorninari, tliough there was probably no Gothic fraujinisks, as 
fronisc seems not to have been formed till after the contraction fro 
and frono had set in. 

But even the Gotliic frduja does not present to us the simple 
stem, I look for it in a lost adj. fravis (like navis i/e/cpo?, Rom. 7, 2), 
the same as the OIIG. fro gen. frouwes, OS. fra gen. f rahe.s, MHG. 
Tro, and our froh [fiolilich, frolic, &c.], and signifying mitis, laetus, 
blandus ; whence the same dialects derive frouwi, gaudium, t'rouwan, 
laetum reddere, frouwida, laetitia, &c. (see Suppl.). 

I do not mean to assert tliat a god Frauja, Frouwo, Fraho was 
as distinctly worshipped by the Goths, Alamanns, Franks and 
Saxona in the iirst centuries of our era, as Freyr was long after iu 
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Scandinavia; it is even possible that the form frauja already 
harboured a generalization of the more vividlv concrete Fravis = 
Freyr, and tlierefore seemed less offensive to the cliristians. But 
in l)Ot!i words, tlie reference to a higher being is unmistakable, and 
in the Mid. ages there still seems to hang about the compounds 
with vron something weird, unearthly, a sense of old sacrednesa; this 
may account for the rare occurrence and the early disappearance 
of the OlIG. fro, and even for the grammatical immol)ility of 
frono ; it is as though an echo of heathenism could be still detected 
in tliem. 

A woi^hip of Fro may be inferred even from tlie use of certain 
proper names and poetic epithets, especially by the Anglo-Saxons. 
The Goths even of later times use Frduja as a man's name, to which 
we can hardly attribute the sense of lord simply : an envoy from 
king liadafus to Charles the Great is called Froia (Pertz 1, 184. 
2, 223), perhaps Froila (Fraujila) ; an OHG. Frewilo occurs in a 
document in Neugart no. 162. The AS. genealogies contain 
Wilscfred; the name is often found elsewhere (Beda 138, 19. 153, 
S), and seems suitable to Woden the god or lord of wishing (p. 144). 
Equally to the point is the poetic fredttnne (freawine folca) in 
Beow. 4708. 4853. 4871, where it is a mere epithet of divine or god- 
loved heroes and kings. Bnt the Wessez pedigree can produce its 
FreAvfiw, whom Saxo Gram, calk Frtnoimu (better Frdwinus); 
OHG. documents likewise have the proper name FHkoin (Trad, 
juvav. p. 302, Ood. lanresh. 712, but Ffiowmi 722), and in several 
noble families; e^., the distinguished one of the Yon Huttens, it has 
been kept up till modem times. What is remarkable, the Edda 
uses of a hero Frwa viiiT (Stem. 219^), like the AS. fredwine, only 
uncompounded: SigurSr is Erey's friend and prot^, or perhaps 
his votary and servant, in the way shown on p. 93. Here again frea, 
fro, freyr, cannot have merely the general meaning of lord, any lord. 
The Swedish heroes in the Bravalla fight, who boast their descent 
from Fro, are in Saxo, p. 144, called Fro dei necessarii, which is 
exactly ourFrcys vinar. In the same way the AS. and OX. poetries, 
and consequently the myths, have in common the expression 
fred Ingwina (gen. pi,). Beow. 2638, Ingvinar (gen. sing.) freip\ 
Ingimnar freyr, Siem. G5^ Jwj,\frcyr (Thorlac. obs. bor. spec. 6, p. 43), 
by which is to be understood a hero or god, not 'junior dominus,' 
as Thorlacius, p. 68, supposes. Yngvi/reyr is caUed OCin's sgm, Sn. 
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211^ I shall come back to this mysterious combination of two 

mythiciil names, when I come to speak of the hero Ingo. The ON. 
skalds append this freyr to other names and to t oinmon nouns, e.g.^ 
' in Kormakssaga, pp. 104. 122, 'fiornis /rcyr, myrSi/zry/- ' mean no 
more than hero or man in the heightened general sense which we 
noticed in the words irmin, tir and t^r. In tlie same way the fern. 
/reyja means frau, woman, lady, Kormakss. p. 317. 

All that I have made out thus far on the name and idea of the 
god, will receive new light and confirmation when we come to ex- 
amine his divine sister Freyja. The brother and sist<jr are made 
alike in all tlieii* attributes, and each can stand foi the other. 

Frd does not appear in the series of gods of the week, because 
there was no room for him there ; if we must translate him hy a 
Boman name, it can acaicely be any other than that of Liher, whose 
aasociation with Libera is extremely like that of Frd with Frdwa 
(Freyr with Freyja). As Liber and libera are devoted to the 
service of Gexes or Ddm^t^r, Frd and Frdwa stand in dose imion 
with Nerthna. Frd's godhead seems to hold a middle place between 
the notion of the supreme lord and that of a being who brings about 
love and froitfulness. He has Wnotan's creative qualitji but 
performs no deeds of war \ horse and sword he gives away, when 
consumed with longing for the fair Ger6r, as is sung in one of the 
most glorious lays of the Edda. Snoni says» rain and miuihin$ are 
in the gift of Freyr (as elsewhere of Wuotan and Donar, pp. 157. 
175) ; he is invoked for fertUUy of the soil and peace {til drs oc 
fri&ar, Sn. 28; conf. Tngl. saga cap. 12). The Swedes revered 
him as one of theur chief gods, and Adam of Bremen says that at 
Upsal his statue stood by those of Th6r and W6dan (see SuppL). 
Also in Sajm. So** he is named next to OSinn and Thorr (dsabragr) 
as the third god. Adam calls him Fricco,^ which is precisely parallel 
to the frequent confusion of the two goddesses Freyja and Frigg, 
which I shall deal with at a future time. But he painta him as a 
god of peace and love : Tertius est Fricco, pacem voluptatemque 
laigiens mortalibus, cujus etiam simulachmm fingunt irujenti 

^ Which ocean ebewhero as a man^ name, e.g,t FrioAto in SchaimaL Trad. 
fti]d.m 
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priapo J*- 81 nuptiae celebiandae swat, (saciificia offenmt) Frieemu 
Then there is the stoty, hannonizing with this, thoiagh rdated from 
the chnstaan point of view and to the heathen god's detriment, of 
Freifa daiue being carried lonnd the countiy in a viaggon, and of 
his beautiful young priestess, Fomm. sog. 2, 73-8. This progress 
takes place, ' er hann skal geia monnum Mdt! when he shall 
make for men yearns boot ; the people flock to meet the car, and 
bring their offerings, then the weather dears up and men look 
for a fruitful year. The oiferings are those which Saxo, p. 15, names 
Frdhldt ; live animals were presented, particularly oxen (Vigagl. 
saga, p. 56. Islend. sog. 2, 348), which seems to explain why 
Freyr is reckoned among the poetic names for an ox, Sn. 221*; in 
like manner, horses were consecrated to him, such a one was 
called Freijfaxi and accounted holy, Vatnsd. p. 140 ; and human 
victims fell to him in Sweden, Saxo Gram. 42. Freyr possessed 
a boar named Gullinbursti, whose 'golden bristles' lighted up 
the night like day, who ran with tlie speed of a liorse and drew the 
deity's car, Sn 66. 132. It is therefore in Frey's worsliip that the 
atonement-hoar is sacrificed (p. 51) ;^ in Sweden cakes in tlie shape 
of a hoar are baked on Yule-eve. — And here we come upon a good 
many relics of the service once done to the god, even outside of 
Scandinavia. We hear of the cUan gold-lwg {-ferck, whence dimin, 
farrow) in the popular customs of the Wetterau and Thuringia 
(p. 51). In the Mid. Dutch poem of Lantsldt ende Sandrin, v. 
Zl-^ a knight says to his maiden : ' ic heb u liever dan Sn everswin^ 
al waert van finen goude ghenrracH* I hold you dearer than a boar- 
swine, all were it of fine gold y- wrought ; were they still in the 
habit of making gold jewels in the shape of boars ? at least the 
remembrance of such a thing was not yet lost. Fr6 and his boar 
may also have had a hand in a superstition of Gelderland, which 
however puts a famous hero in the place of the god : Dtrk met den 

1 With priapns rrplanoi I would identify the ON. friof semoTi, friofr 
foecundu.s ; conf. Goth, friiv, seed. The statement of Adamus Bremen.-<is looka 
better, since Wolf in his Wodana xxi. xxii xxiii brought to light the festivals 
and images of Priavxu or Ten at a late period in the NotlierUinds. This tert 
is the AS. teoriy 0H6. zers^ and Herbort 4054 is shv of utteriuu the name 
Xerses. Phallns-worship, so widely spread among the nations <n antiquity, 
mu.st have axiseil out of an innocent veneration of the generative principle, 
which a later ap^e, conscious of its sins, prudishlj avoided. After all is said, 
there is an inkling of the same in Phol too and the avoidance of his name 
(ch. XI), though I do not venture exactly to identify him with ^aXXor. 

> liot only Demeter, but Zeus leceived hoar-offtring*, IL 19, 197. 2dl. 
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hetr (Theoderic, Derridc with the hoar) goes his round on Christmas- 
eve nighty and people are careful to get all implements of husbandry 
>pitiun doors, else the hoar will trample them about, and make 
them unfit for use.^ In the same Christmas season, dame Holda or 
Berhta sallied out, and looked after the ploughs and spindles, 
motherly goddesses instead of the god, Ftouwa instead of Fid. 
With this again aie connected the /ormoe a^prorum worn as chams 
by the remote Aestyans, who yet have the 'litos haldtusque 
Snevorom'. Tadtos Grenn. 45 says, these figures represent the 
woxship of the 'mater dedm/ of a female Fx6, i«.,of £^yja; and, 
what is conclusive on this point, the Edda (Ssbul 114P) assigns tiie 
QvlUiihwnti to Fieyja^ tbou^ elsewhere he belongs to ibreyr (see 
' SuppL)^ — Anglo-Saxon poetiy, above all, makes mention of these 
hoar4iit4gt$, these gM swine. When Constantino sees a vision in 
his deep, he is said to be eoforeumUe be]7eaht (apri signo tectus), 
£1 76 ; it must have been fastened as an auspicious omen over the 
head of the bed. Afterwards again, in the description , of Elene's 
stately progress to the east : \>Bsr wses on eoile eSgesyue grlmhelm 
manig, osnltc coforcmiUnd (tunc in duce apparuit horrida cassis, ez- 
oellens apri fonna), EL 260. The poet is describing a decoration of 
the old heatiien time, cumbnl is the helmef s crests and the king's 
helmet appears to be adorned with the image of a boar. Several 
passages in Beowulf place the matter beyond a doubt: eoforlic 
scionon ofer hleor beran gehroden golde, f&h and f^heard ferhwearde 
heold (apri formain videbantur supra genas gerere auro comptam, 
quae varia igiieque durata vitara tuebatur), 605 ; bet ))& inberan 
eofor hedfodscgn, hcai^osieilpne helm (jussit afferri apnmi, capitis 
signum, galeain in piigiia prominenteni), 4300 ; swin ofer belme 
(sus supra galea), 2574; s^win ealgylden, eofor irenbeard (sus aureus, 
aper instar ferri durus), 2216, i.e., a helmet placed ou the funeral 
pile as a costly jewel ; helm befongcn Fredwrdsmcm (= OHG. Fro- 
reisanuni), swa liine fymdagum worhte waepna smit5, besette sivin- 
licum.y }7jet bine si5|?an no brond ne beadomecas bitan iie nieahtan 
(galea ornata Froboiiis sigiiis, sicut eam olim fabricaverat armorum 
faber, circumdederat eam apri formis, ne gladius ensesve laedere 
earn posseut), 2905 ; as a sacied divine symbol, it was to protect in 

* Staring, in the journal Mnemosyne, Leyden 1829. 1, 323 ; quoted thence 
In WCBtcndorp's ^vooi-dscke mythologie, Dordxecht 1830. p. 495. 
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liatile and affright tibe foe.^ Tbe OHO. proper name Spurhelmt 
JBjparkdm (eber, eofor, aper), placed by the side of Fr6hdm (both 
occur in the Trad, patav. no. 20; MB. 28^ 18) acquiiea thus a special 
and appropriate meaning. Such boar-eiests mi^^t still serve as 
ornaments even to christian heroes, after the memory of Frd was 
obliterated, and long continiie to be wrought simply as jewels (see 
SuppL). — Some other traces of boar consecration have lasted still 
later, especially in England. The custom of the hoar-voiv I have 
explained in KA. 900-1. As even at the present day on festive 
occasions a wild boar's head is seen among the other dishes as a 
show-dish, they used in the Mid. Ages to serve it up at banquets, 
garnished with laurel and rosemary, to carry it about and play all 
manner of pranks with it : ' Where stood a hoar's hmd garnished 
With bayes and rosemary e,' says one ballad about Arthur's Table ; 
when three strokes have been given with a rod over it, it is only 
the knife of a virtuous man that can car\'e the first slice. At other 
times, even a live boar makes its a})pearance in the hall, and a bold 
hero chops its head off. At Oxford they exhibit a hoar's Jieo.d on 
Christmas day, carry it solemnly round, singing: Caput apri defero, 
Reddens laudes Domino (see Suppl.). Those Aestyans may prove 
a link of fellowship between the Germanic nations and the Finnish 
and Asiatic ; it is well worth noticing, that the Tcherkass (Circas- 
sians) woi-ship a god of woods and hunting, Mesitck by name, who 
rides a wild hoar with golden bristles} To most of the oUier gods 
tame animals are sacred, to Fro the daring dauntless boar, as well 
befits a god of the chase. Perhaps also a huge boar with white 
tusks,^ who in Slavic legend rises foaming out of a lake, is that of 
a kindred deity. 

The £dda attributes to Freyr B,8Word of surpassing viitue, which 
could put itself into motion against the brood of giants, Sesm. 82. 
His giving it away when in straits, proved his ruin afterwards ; it 
was held to be the cause of his death, when at the Bagoaiokr he 
had to stand single combat with Surtr (swart), and missed his 

» On this point again, the statement of Tacitus about the Aestyans agree-s 
80 exactly, that it seems worth quoting in full : Aestyorom geutes. . . . 
qnibna ntas habitusqiie SneTorum. . l^iotrem deAm venttantur: 

insif^ne snperstitionis, lormns apronim gestant ; id pro arrnis osmioinqiifitatela 
securuni deae cultorem etiam inter hostes praestat — Teans. 

s Ennan'a archlT fOae wiaenschafU. kimde Bwahrndg 1648, heft 1, p. 118. 

* AnnAw oMmi, U. 11, 418. vvt Xnm^ Own, Od. 19. 485. 
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trusty blada Sn. 73. There appear to have been other traditMs 
also afloat about this swoid and it would not seem &r-fetdied. If 
on the strengdi of it we placed the weU-known trilogy- of ' Thtinar, 
Wddan, Saxndt' beside Adam of Bremen's 'Wodan, Thor and 
Fiicoo ' or the Eddie ' OVinn, Asabzagr, ^myr,** that is to say, if we 
took Freyr, Frieeo ss Frd to be the same as Sahmdt the sword- 
possessor. Add to thisy that the Edda never mentions the sword of 
Tfr. Nevertheless there are stronger reasons in favour of Sahsndz 
being Zio : this for one, that he was a son of Wuotan, whereas 
Preyr comes of NidiGr, though some genealogies to be presently 
mentioned bring him into connexion with Wdden. 

For the brilliant !F^yr, the beneficent son of KioiOr, the 
dwaife had constracted a wonderful Bh^9 SklSblaSnir, whidi could 
fold up like a doth, Sbbul 45^ Sn. 48. YngL saga cap. 7 (see 
SuppL)» 

Besides the Swedes, the Tbrsendir in Norway were devoted to 
Freyr above all other gods, Fomm. sog. 10, 312. Occasionally 
priests of his are named, as ThorSr Freys go&i (of the 10th century), 
Lciiidn. 4, 10 and Nialss. cap. 96 ; Flosi appears to have succeeded 
his father in the office; other Frej/sfjj/ffliyif/ar are cited in Landn. 
4, 13. The Vigaglumssaga cap. 19 mentions Freys hof at Upsala, 
and cap. 26 his statue at Thvera in Icehmd, though only in a night- 
vision : he is pictured sitting on a chair, giving short and surly 
(stutt ok reiSuliga) answera to his supplicants, so that Glumr, who 
in cap. 9 liad sacrificed an old ox to him, upw on awaking from his 
dream neglected his service. In the I^ndn. 3, 2 and Vatnsd. pp. 
44 50 we are told of a Frei/r giorr af silfri (made of silver), which 
was used in drawing lots ; conf Verlauff s note, p. 362. In the 
Landn. 4, 7 is preserved the usual formula for an oath : Hialpi mer 
sv^ Freyr ok Nidr&r ok hinn almdttki ds (so help me F. and N. and 
that almighty ds) I by which last is to be understood Thorr rather 

* In old French poetry I find a famous svroid wrought by Galant himself 
(Wielant, Way land), aiul named Froberge or Floberge (Garin 1, 263. 2, 30-8) ; 
the latter reading liua uo discoverable aeuse, thouijh our later Flamberge seems 
to have sprung from it. Fnberge might very well be either a mere fro-bergende 
(lord-protecting) weapon, or a reminiscence of the god Fro's sword ; conf. the 
word-l'ormatioiis quoted in my Gramm. 2, 486. There are townships called in 
OHO. Helidboga, Marababerca (hone-stable). The ON. has no FreyhiSrg 
that I know of, though it has Thorbibig loBD*, and Thurl)orgr masc 

' Also in Sn. 131, O/yinn, ThCrr, Frnjr arc speaker-s of doom. 

' Pliny N. H. 6, 9 mentions Ethiopian ' naves plicatiles humeris translatas^' 
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:.tihan OSinn, for in the I^plsaa^ p. 365, Fm^, Nwrifr and the 
UaM» (Thdir) aie likewise mentioned together. In the same 
XlgUBB. p. 672, Freyr ok NvSrSr are again placed side by side. The 

.84^ of the Briaii^men (-monile ; append, to Sn. 854) says, 08inn 
liad appointed both JFVieyr and Nior9r to be sacrificial gods. Hall- 
iieSr sang (Fomm sog. 2, 63, conf. 12, 49) : 

Mer skyli Frcijr oc Freyja, fiarS la^t ek aSul NiarSar, 
liknist grom vi5 Grimni grainr ok Thorr enn raiiimi ! 

That Preyr in tliese passages should be brought forward with 
Freyja and Nior5r, is easy to understand (see SuppL). 

Of NwrSr our Oerman mythology would have nothing to tell, 
any more than Saxo Gram, ever mentions him by that name, had 
not Tacitus pat in for us that happy touch of a goddess IteHhrn, 
whose identity with the god is as obvious as that of Frd with 
Frouwa. The Gothic form Nairpm would do for either or 
even for both sexes; possibly Fiauja was considered the son 
of the goddess Kair)ms, as Freyr is of the god Ki5r6r, and in 
the circuit which the goddess makes in her car, publishing peace 
and fertility to mortals, we can recognise that of Freyr or of his 
father Nidi6r. According to Yngl. saga cap. 11, these veiy bless- 
ings were believed to proceed from Niott^r also: 'autSigr sem 
Ki5r0r' (rich as N.) was a proverbial fiiaying for a wecdthy man, 
Yatnsd. p. 202. Snorri, in Form&li 10, identifies him with Saturn, 
for he instructed mankind in vine-dressing and husbandry; it 
would be nearer the mark to think of him and Freyr in connexion 
with Dionysus or Liber, or even with Noah, if any stress is to be 
laid on NiorS's abode being in Noatun. As 'freyr' was atiixtnl 
to other names of heroes (p. 211-2), I find geirnidrffr used for u hero 
in "[cneral, Sa?m. 266^ ; conf. geirmimir, geirnitiungr, &c. The 
name itself is hard to explain ; is it akin to north, AS. norS, ON. 
norSr, Goth, naiirjjs ? In Seem. 109*' there is niarSlas for sera 
firma, or pensilis ? I have met with no Nirdu, Nerd, Xird among 
OHG. proper names, nor with a NcorS in the AS. writings. 
Irininon's polyptych 222* has Nartliildis (see Suppl.). 

Niorffr appears to have been greatly hmioured : hofum oc 
httrgum hanu nu(5r hundmorgum, Sajra. 3G* ; especially, no doubt, 
among people that lived on the sea coast. The lulda makes him 
rule over wind, sea and fire, he loves waters and lakes, as Nerthiis 
in Tacitus bathes in the lake (Sn. 27) ; &om the mountains of the 
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midlami he longs to be away where the swans sing on the cool . 
shore; a water-plant, the spongia marinfi^ bears the name of NiaHkmr 
vottr, NiorS's glove, which elsewhere was very likely passed on tp 
his daughter f reyja» and so to Mary, for some kinds of ordiis 
too, from their hand-shaped root» are celled Mary's haad^lady-han^ 
god's hand (Dan. gudshaand). 

As Dionysus stands outside the ring of the twelve Olympian 
gods, so Nidr6r, Freyr and Freyja seem by lights not to have been 
reckoned among the Ases, though they are marshalled among 
them in Sn. 27-8. They were Vanir, and therefore, according tp 
the view of the elder Edda, different from Ases ; as these dwelt in . 
AsgarS, so did the Yanir in Vanaheim, the Alfar in Alfheim, the 
lotnar in lotunheim. Freyr is called Vaningi, Ssem. 86^ The 
Vanir were regarded as intelligent and wise, Sam. 36*; and they 
entered into intimate fellowship with the Asen, while the 
Alfii and lotuns always remained opposed to them. Some have 
fancied that the Alfs and lotuns stand for Celtic races, and the 
Vanir for Slav; and building chiefly on an attempt in the Yiigl. 

cap. 1 to find tlie name of the Tanais in Tunaqvtsl (or A'aiia- 
qvisl !), they have drawn by inference an actual boundar)--line 
between Aesir and Vanir = Gemiani and Slavi in the regions 
formerly occupied by them (see JSuppl.). And sure enough a 
Russian is to this day called in Finnish Wenailainen, in Esth. 
Wennelane ; even the name of the Wends might be drapiged in, 
though the Vaiidili of Tacitus point the other way. Grauting that 
there may be some foundation for these views, still to my mind 
the conceptions of Aesir, Vanir, Alfar in the Edda are sketched on 
a ground altogetlier too mythical for any historical meaning to be 
got out of them ; as regards the contrast between Ases and Vauir, 
I am aware of no essential difference in the cultus of the several 
gods ; and, whatever stress it may be right to lay on the fact that 
Frouwa, Freyja answers to a Slavic goddess Priye, it does not at 
all follow that Fro, Frouwa and Nerthus were in a less degree 
Germanic deities than the rest Tacitns is silent on the German 
liber, as he is on our Jupiter, yet we are entitled to assume a 
universal veneration of Doner, even though the Gothic fafrguni is 
better represented in Perkunas or PerCUi ; so also, to judge by what 
dues we have, Frauja, fid^ Freyr appears so firmly established, 
ihat^ eonsideiing the scanty information we have about our . 
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antiquities, no Gennan race can be denied a share in him, though 
some nations may have worshipped him more than others; and 
even that is not easy to ascertain, except in Scandinavia.^ 

It is worthy of notice, that the AS. and ON. genealogies bring 
FrtA into kinship with Wddm, making Finn the father of a ¥iss&]&t 
(FriSleiir), and him again of Wdden; some of them insert two more 
links, FtiOuwnlf and ?H8uwald, so that the complete pedigree 
stands thus : Finn, FriSiivmlf, Fredldf, Fri^awald, Wdden (or, in 
the place of Fredldf, our old acquaintance Freawine). Here 
evidently FriSuwulf, Frealaf, FriSuwald are all the same thing, a 
mere expansion of the simple Frea. This follows even from a quite 
different ON. genealogy, Fornald. sog. 2, 12, which makes Burr 
(= Finn; conf. Rask, afh. 1, 107-8) the immediate progenitor of 
OSinn, and him of Freyr, NiortJr and a second Freyr. The double 
Freyr corresponds to the AS. FriSuwulf and Friffuwald, as the 
"words here expressing glad, free and fair are near of kin to one 
another. Lastly, when the same AS. genealogies by turns call 
Finn's father Godwulf and Folcicald, this last name is supported by 
the * Fin Folcwalding' (-ing = son) of Cod. exon, 320, 10 and of 
Beow. 2172, where again the reference must be to Frea and his 
race, for the Edda (Saem. 87*, conf. 10*) designates Freyr 'folcvaldi 
(al folcvaldr) go8a'. Now this folkvaldi means no other than 
dominator, princeps, i.e, the same as frea, frd, and seems, like it, to 
pass into a proper name. On the linking of Freyr and Nioi'Cr with 
05inn, there will be more to say in ch. XV (see SuppL). If 
Snorri's comparison of NiorSr with Kronoe (Saturn) have any 
justification, evidently Poseidon (Neptune) the son of Kronos would 
come nearer to our Teutonic sea-god ; and IIoa-eiBc^v might be 
referred to vocta (lord, Lith. pats, Sansk. patis, Goth. fa}?s), which 
means the same as Frd. Only then both Frd and Nirdu would 
again belong to the eldest race of gods. 

m 

> Wh. Mullet, Nibelnn^nsage pp. 136—148, wishes to extend the Vanir 

Sods only to the Sueves and Goths, not to the western Gerinuns, and to draw a 
istinction between the worship of Freyr and that of Wuotan, wliich to me 
looks very dovibtfuL As little r<in I give up the point, that Nior'Sr and Nerthus 
were brother and mtUTf and joint parents of Freyr and Freyja ; this is grounded 
not ooly on a lator representfttioii of Bnoni in the Yngl. saga cap. 4, where yet 
the female NidrS is nowhei-e named, as Tacitus conversely knows only a female 
Nerthus and no god of that name ; but also on S.pm. 65^ : ' vit5 systor thinni 
gaztu slikau mog,' with thy sister begattest thou tiucli biuod, though here again 
the rister is left muumed. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

PALTAB (BALD£R). 

The myth of Balder, one of the most Ingenkms and beantif ol in 
the Edda, has happily for us been also handed down in a later 
form with variations : and there is no better example of fluctoations 
in a god-myth. The Edda sets forth, how the pure blameless deity 
is struck with Mistiltein by the blind K&k, and must go down to 
the nether world, bewailed by all ; nothing can fetch him back, and 
Kanna the true wife follows him in death. In Sazo, all is pitched 
in a lower key : Balder and Hother are rival suitors, both wooing 
Nanna, and Hother the favoured one manages to procure a magic 
sword, by which alone his enemy is vulnerable ; when the fortune 
of war has wavered long between them, Hother is at last victorious 
and slays the demigod, to whom Hel, glad at the near prospect of 
possessing him, shews herself beforehand. But here the grand 
funeral pile is prepared for Gelder, a companion of Balder, of whom 
the account in tlie Edda knows nothing whatever. The worship of 
the god is attested chiefly by the Fri6J?iofssaga, v. ITornald. sbg. 2, 
63 seq. (see Suppl.). 

Baldr, gen. Baldrs, reappears in the OHG. proper name Paltar 
(in Meichclbeck no. 450. 460. 611) ;^ and in the AS. healdor, haldm', 
signifying a lord, ])rince, king, and seemingly used only with a gen. 
pi. before it : guiuena baldor, CVedm. 163, 4. wigena balder, J ud. 
132, 47. sinca bealdor, Beow. 4852. winia bealdor 5130. It is 
remarkable that in the ('od. exon. 27G, 18 mtegSa bealdor (virginuiu 
princeps) is said even of a maiden. I know of only a few examples 
in the OX. : bahhir 1 brynju, 8iem. 272^ and herbaldr 218^ are 
used for a hero in general ; at^eirs baldr (lanceae vir), Forum, sog. 
5, 307. This conversion from a proper name to a noun appellative 

1 Oniff 1, 432 tliinki this name stands fat Ptaltaro, and is a eoniponnd xA 

aro (aar, a<iuila), but this is unsupported bv analogy ; in the ninth aiid ti nth 
centmie3, weak forms are not yet curtailed, ami we always find Epuraro 
(eberaar, boar-eagle), never Epurar. 
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exactly reminds us of Mxga, fi6, fiea» and the ON. t^r. As bealdor 
is already extinct in AS. prose, our proper name Paltar seems 
likewise to have died out early ; heathen soQgs in OHG. may have 
known a paltar = princeps. Such Gothic forms as Baldis, gen. 
Baldtis, and baldrs (princeps), may fairly be assumed.^ 

This Baldrs would in strictness appear to have no connexion 
with the Goth. bal]7s (bold, audax), nor Paltar with the OHG. paid, 
nor Baldr with the ON. balb. As a rule, the Gothic Id is represented 
by ON. Id and OHG. It: the Gothic \]> by ON. 11 and OHG. Id.* 
But the OS. and AS. have Id in both cases, and even in Gothic, ON. and 
OHG. a root will sometimes appear in both forms in the same lan- 
guage ;* so tliat a close connexion between bal]7S and Baldrs,* paid and 
Paltar, is possible after all. On mythological grounds it is even 
probable : Balder's wife Namm is also the bold one, from nenna to 
dare ; in Gothic she would have been Nan})6 from iian]>jaD, in 
OHG. Nandd from gi-nendan. The Baldr of the Edda may not 
distinguish himself by bold deeds, but in Saxo he fights most 
valiantly ; and neither of these narratives pretends to give a 
complete account of his life. Perliaps the Gothic Baltkae (Jor- 
nandes 5, 29) traced their origin to a divine Bal]7S or Baldrs (see 
Suppl.). 

Yet even this meaning of the * bold ' god or hero might be a 
later one: the Lith. haltafi and Lett, halts si'niifv the white, the 
good ; and by the doctrine of consonant-change, baltas exactly 
answers to the Goth. bal))s and OHG. paid. Add to this, that the 
AS. genealogies call Woden's son not Bealdor, Baldor, but Bceldceg, 
£eldeff, which would lead us to expect an OHG. Paltac, a form that 
I confess I have nowheie read. But both dialects have plenty of 
other proper names compounded with dieg and tac : OHG. Adaltac, 

* Baldrs, Paltar, must be kept distinct from the compound BaUJuri 
^hanuat no. 420. 448), Paldheri (Trad, patav. na 35), AS. BaldJusn. This 
Flaldhefi is the Kamc as Paldachar (Trad, patav. no. 18). 

* GotK kalds ) ( vilbeis hulbs g^d]?. 
ON. kaldr }■ but ■{ villr hollr gull. 

OHO. chaltj (wildi hold kold. 

* Conf. Gothic al]?an and all^a aldis, also aldrs ; Goth. fal})an and OHG. 
faldan, afterwards fisiltan. As )> degenerates into d, and d into t, any d put for 

or t for d, maxto a later form : tBe Goth. &dr stands for fa})r, as we see by 
IHter [the AS. 'fteder, m6dor,' after a usurpation of 1000 years, must have 
given place to the truer ' father, mother ' again]. In the ON. valda pret olli, 
we must reganl the 11 as older than the Id, in spite of the Goth, valdan and 
OHG. waltim [some would prefer to call valda an archaism]. 

* Baldr may be related to bal]', as tir to t^, and aot to zio. 
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Alptac, ingfttao, EMa«3» Helmtac, Hraodtac, lUgintoe, Sigitad; 
Oa Alacdag, Alfdag (Albdag, Pertz 1, 286), HOdidag, liuddag, 
Osdag, Wulfdag; AS. W^gdieg, Swefdte^; eren the ON. has the 
name SVipdagr. Now, either BaddsBg dmplj stands for Bealdor, 
and issynonymotu with it (as e.^.,B^ntac with B^ginari, Sigitae 
with Sigheri)^ ; or else we most Tecognise in the word dceg, 
dag, tae itself a personification, such as we found another root 
undeigoing (p. 194-5) in the words div, divan, dina» dies; and botb 
alike would express a shining one, a white one, a god. Prefixing to 
this the Slavic M^, we have no need to take Beeldfleg as standing 
for Bealdor or anything else, BasL-dceg itsdf is white-god, light-god, 
he that shines as sky and light and day, tiie kindly BUibdgh, BU" 
Idgh of the Slav system (see Suppl.). It is in perfect accord with 
this explanation of J >ii'l-doeg, that the AS. tale of ancestry assigns 
to him a son Broiul, of wliom tlie Edda is silent, brond, brand, ON. 
brandr, sijxnifying jubar, fax, titio. Baeld?eg therefore, as regards 
his name, would agree with licihta, the bright goddess. 

We have to consider a few more circumstances bearing on this 
point. Baldr's beauty is thus described in Sn. 26: 'Hann ersva fagr 
Slitum ok hiartr svd at lysir af honum, oc eittgras er sva hvitt, at 
iafnat er til Laldrs brdr, }?at er allra grasa hvitast oc ]^ar eptir mattu 
marka bans fegui ?^ bccSi a hari ok liki ' ; he is so fair of countenance 
and bright tliat lie shines of himself, there is a grass so white that it 
is evened with Baldr's brows, it is of all grasses whitest, and thereby 
mayest thou mark his fairness both in hair and body. This 
plant, named Baldrsbrd after the god's white eyebrow,* is either the 
anthemis cotula, still called Barhro in Sweden, Balsensbro^ Ballensbra 
in Schonen, and Barhrogriis in Denmark, or the matricaria maritima 
inodora, whi'^h retains the original name in Iceland (see Suppl.).* 
In Sk&ne there is a ' Baldv/rib&rg, in the Ottingen country a 
BcUdern, and in the Yorarlberg, cast of Br^genz, BalderschwaTig ; 
such names of places demand caution, as they may be taken firam 
men, Baldai or Baldheri, I therefore withhold the mention of 
several more. But the heaveidy abode of the god was called 
BmSaJUik, nom. pL (Stem. Al\ Sn. 21-7}, i«. broad splendors, 

* Tlie ca'^e=' are hardly analocjoiis : Jj^oXA-mj and Regin-tac. — Trans. 

> Homer emphusizea the dark brows of Zeus aud Hera, 6<^pvs Kvwia, 
Ood£ XcvK<(0fnif and Artentis Xcmo^pufi;, wlute-biowed Diana. 

' Germ, names of the camomile : kuhau^ rindsauge, ochsenan'ge (OK-«J*)> 
Dalecarl. hvitet-Qia (white eye), in BUinsliUi livita-piga (white girl). 
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wludi may baVe lefereiice to the streaks of the milky ihj ; a place 
near Lethia, not far irom Boeekild, is said to have borne the name 
of BndebHdt} This yety expression re-appears in a poem of the 
twelfth oentuiy, thongh not in reference to a dwelling-place, but to 
a host of snow-white steeds and heroes advancing over the battle- 
field : Dd brfthte Dietberlches vane zvencik dfLsint lossam in 
Ifmther Uiekin uber lant^ Both. 2635. In Wh. 381, 16 : ' das 
bluot fiber 4ie Uieke Mz, si wnrdn almeistic rdtgevar/ did the 
blood flow over the paths of the field, or over the shining silks ? 

If Bcddasg and Brand reveal to us that the worship of Balder 
had a definite form of its own even outside of Scandinavia, we 
may conclude from the general diflusion of all the most essential 
proper names entering into the main plot of the myth there, that 
this myth as a wliole was known to all Teutons. The goddess Hel^ 
as will be more fully shown in ch. XIII, answers to the Gothic im- 
personal noun halja, OHG. hella, Hd&r (acc, HoS, gen. IlaSar, dat. 
HeSi), pictured as a blind god of tremendous strength (Sn. 31), 
who without malice discharges the fatal arrow at I'aldr, is called 
Hotlicrus in Saxo, and implies a Goth. Hapm, AS. Ilcaffo, OHG. 
Hadu, OFrauk. Chado, of whieh we have still undoubted traces in 
proper names and poetic compounds. OHG. Hadupraht, Hadufuns, 
Hadupald, Hadufrid, Hadumar, IIadu})urc, Hadulint, Haduwic 
(Hedwig), &c., forms which abut close on the Catumerus in Tacitus 
(Hadumar, Hadamar). In AS. poetry are still found the terms 
heaSorinc (vir egregius, nobilis), Ca?dm. 193, 4. Beow. 737. 4927 ; 
hea5owelm (belli impetus, fervor), Caedm. 21, 14. 147, 8. Beow. 164. 
5633; heaSoswat (sudor bellicus), Beow. 2919. 3211. 3334; hea8ow«d 
(vest is bellica), Beow. 78 ; hea5ub}Tne (lorica bellica). Cod. ezon. 
297, 7 ; heaSosigel and heaSogleam (egregium jubar), Cod. exon. 
480, 17 and 438, 6; heafiolac (pugnae Indus), Beow. 18G2. 
3943; hea5ogrim (atrociflsimus), Beow. 1090. 5378; heaSosioc 
(pugna vulneratus), Beow. 5504 ; heaSostedp (celsus), Beow. 2490. 
4301. In these words, except where the meaning is merely intensi- 
fied, the prevailing idea is plainly that of battle and strife, and the 
god or hero must have been thought of and honoured as a warrior. 
Therefore Hafius, H69r, as well as Wuotan and Zio, expressed 
phenomena of war ; and he was imagined blind, because he dealt 
out at random good hap and ill (p. 207). — Then, beside H99r, we 

* Snhiii. erit hi«t 2, 63. 
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have Hermdd'r interweaving himself in the thread of Bolder'a 
history ; he is dispatched to Hel, to demand his beloved brother 
back from the underworld. In Saxo he is already forgotten ; (he 
AS. genealogy places its Heremdif among Woden's ancestors, and 
names as his son either Soeldwa or the Scedf renowned in stoiy, 
whereas in the North he and Balder alike are the oflfopiing of 06inn ; 
in the same way we saw (p. 219} Freyr taken for the &ther as well 
as the son of Ni5r6r. A later Heremdd appears in Beow. 1795. 
3417, but still in kinship with the old races ; he is perhaps that 
hero, named by the side of Sigmnndr in Seem. 113^, to whom 05inn 
lends helm and hauberk. AS. title-deeds also contain the name; 
Eemb. 1, 232. 141 ; and in OHG. Serimuof, Smmaot, occurs very • 
often (Graff 2, 699 anno 782, from MB. 7, 373. Keugart no. 
170. 214 244. 260. annis 809-22-30-34 Bied. no. 21 anno 
821), but neither song nor story has a tale to tell of him (see 
Suppl). 

So much the more valuable are the revelations of the Mersebuig 
discoveiy ; not only are we fully assured now of a divine Balder in 
Germany, but there emeiges again a long-foigotten mythus, and 
with it a new name unknown even to the Korth. 

When, says the lay, JPM (Balder) and Wodan were one day 
riding in the forest, one foot of Balder^s foal, * demo Baldem volon,' 
was wrenched out of joint, wliereupon tiie heavenly habitants 
bestowed their best pains on setting it light again, but neither 
Sinngund and Sunna, nor yet Friia and Folia could do any good, 
only Wodan the wizard himself could conjure and heal the limb 
(see SuppL). 

The whole incident is as little known to the Edda as to other 
Norse legends. Yet what was told in a heathen spell in Thunngia 
before the tenth century is still in its substance found lurking 

in conjuring formulas known to the country folk of Scotland 

and Denmark (conf. eh. XXXIII, Dislocation), except that they 
apply to Jesus what the heatlien believed of Balder and Wodan. 
It is somewhat odd, that Cato (I)c re rust. 160) should give, likewise 
for a dislocated limb, an Old liomaii or perhaps Sabine form of 
spell, which is unintellij,nble to us, but in which a god is evidently 
invoked: Luxum si quod est, hac cantione sanum fiet. Harundinem 
prende tibi viridem pedes IV aut V longam, mediam diHinde, et 
duo homines teneaut ad cpxendices. Jncipe cantare in alio SJ*. 
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motas vaeta daries dardaries astataries JHmma^pUtr! usque dum 
eoeaot What followa is nothing to our purpose. 

The hone (tf Bolder, lamed and cheeked on his joum^, acquires 
a full meaning the moment we think of him as the god of li^t or 
day, whose stoppage and detention must give lise to serious mis- 
chief on the earth. Prohably the stoiy in its context could have 
infoimed us of this ; it was f oreiign to the puipose of the ocaguring^ 
spelL 

The names of the four goddesses will be discussed in their 
proper place ; what concerns us here is, that Balder is called by a 
second and hitherto unheard-of name, Fhci. The eye for onr 
antiquities often merely wants opening: a noticing of the unnoticed 
has resulted in clear footprints of such a god being brought to onr 
band, in several names of places. 

In Bavaria there was a FholesaiLiva, Fholcsov.iva, ten or twelve 
miles from Passau, which the Traditiones patavienses first mention 
in a document drawn up between 774 and 788 (MB. vol. 28, pars 
2, p. 21, no. 23), and afterwards many later ones of the same district: 
it is the present village of Pfalsau. Its composition with ane quite 
fits in with the supposition of an old heathen worship. The gods were 
worshipped not only on mountains, but on ' eas ' inclosed by brooks 
and rivers, where fertile meadows yielded pasture, and forests shade. 
Such was the caatum nemus of Nerthus in an insula Oceani, such 
Fosetesland with its willows and well-springs, of which more 
presently. Baldrshagi (Balderi pascuum), mentioned in the Fri?5- 
Jjiofssaga, was an enclosed sanctuary (grift'astaSr), which none might 
damage. I find also that convents, for which time-hallowed vener- 
able sites were preferred, were often situated in ' eas ' ; and of one 
nunnery the very word is used : ' in der megde cnmw^ in the maids' 
ea (Diut 1, 357).^ The ON. mythology supplies us with several eas 
named after the loftiest gods : OtJins^y (Odensee) in Fiinen, another 
OSinscy (Onsoe) in Norway, Fomm. sdg. 12, 33, and Thorscy, 7, 234^ 
9, 17 ; HKssej^ (LasaSe) in the Kattegat, &c, &c. We do not know 
any OHG. Wuotanesoawa, Donaresouwa, but I^holesouwa is equally 
to the point 

Yeiy similar must have been Phak^pimJt (MR 9, 404 circ 1138. 

s 8o the Old Bavarian convent of Chieinsee was called ovws flCB. 28*, 103 
an. 80O), Mid afterwards the monaateiy there ' dor herren werd^ and the nunnery 

• der TiTinnen werd'. Stat *zo gottes ouxoe' in Lisch, mekl. jbb 7, 227, firom a 
frugmeut belunging to Bertholds Crane. Demantin 242. 

16 
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rfalspiunt, 5, 399 anno 1290), now Pfalzpoint on the Altmiihl, 
between EichsUidt and Kipfenberg, in a considerable forest. Piunt 
means an enclosed field or garden ;^ and if an ea could be conse- 
crated to a god, so could a field. Graff 3, 342 has a place called 
Ymwiinpiunt, which, to judge by the circumstances, may with like 
reason be assigned to the goddess Jbrouwa; no doubt it also belongs 
to Bavaria (see SuppL). 

In the Fulda Traditions (Schannat p. 291, no. 85) occurs this 
remarkable passage : Widerolt comes tradidit sancto Bonifacio 
quicqnid proprietatis habuit in FhoUibrunnen in provincia Thur- 
iogiae. To this Pholesbmnno, the village of Fhvhhom has the first 
claim, lying not far from the Saale, equidistant from the towns 
Apolda, Dombuig and Suka^ and spelt in Mid. Age documents' 
Phulsbom and Pfolczbom ; theve is however another village, FaU^ 
limm or Falsbronn, on the Baohe Ebeiach in the Fnmconiaii 
Steigerwald. Kow ^Mbrum» all the more plainly suggests a 
divinity (and that, Balder), as there axe also BaiderAnmiMn: a- 
Baldetnnmio has been produced from the Eifel mts, and from the 
Bhine Palatinate,* and it has been shown that the form ought to be 
corrected into Baldershrunno as well as the modem Baldenhain to 
JS^il&ra%aia(ZeitschT.ld.alt2,256); andBeUstadtintheXlingen 
district of Sishwanbuig-Sondershausen was fonnerly BaldmUH, 
Schannat dioea Fuld. p. 244, anno 977 (see SuppL). From the 
Norse mythus of Balder, as given by Saxo, we learn that Balder in 
the heat of battle opened a fountain for his languishing army : 
Victor j]alderus, ut afliictum siti mihtem opportuni liquoris beneficio 
recrearet, novos humi latices tcrram altius rimatus aperuit, quorum 
erumpentes scatebras sitibundum agmen hianti passim ore captabat. 
Eorundem vestigia sempiterna firmata vocabulo, quaniquam pristina 
admodum scaturigo desierit, nondum prorsus cxolevisse creduntur. 
This spot is the present Baldershrdnd near lioeskild (note to Miiller's 
Saxo, p. 120). But the legend may be the same as old Gennan 
legends, which at a later time placed to king Charles's account (p. 
117, and infra. Furious host) Uiat which heathendom had told of 

> A Salzburg doc. of the tenth cent., in Kldmnaym p. 196 : Coxtilem 
locum earn duobus pmtis, quod piunti dicimus. 

' CoTif. Schopflin's Alsat. dipl. no. 71B, anno 1285 : in \\Wa BnUlehnrnc, 
A Westphal. doc. of 1203 (Falke trad. curb. p. 566j ixamea a place BakUrbroc, 
which might mean palua^ cunpns Baldeii 
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Balder ; in that case the still surviving name has itself proved a 
launtain, whence the myth of Balder emerges anew.* 

But the name of Pliol is established more firmly still. A 
Heinricus de Pholing frequently appears in the Altach records of 
the 13th century', MB. part 11, a liapoto de Pholingen, Phaliiig, in 
MB. 12, 56. 60 ; this place is on the left bank of the Danube below 
Straubingea, between the two convents of Altach. I doubt if the 
Polling in other records (and there are several Pollings in the 
Ammer country) can be the same word, as the aspirate is wanting 
and the liquid doubled. Pfullendorf or Follendorf near Gotha is 
in docs, of the 14th century Phuladorf A Pholenheim in Schannat, 
Vind. lit. ooll. 1, 48. 53. Not far from Scharzfeld, between the 
Han mt8 and Thuringia, is an old village named Bolde, called in 
early records and writings Fdidi, Falidi, Paliihi, Fholidi (Gramm. 
2» 248), the seat of a well-known convent, which again may have 
been founded on the site of a heathen sanotuary. If a connexion 
with the god can be established in this case, we at the same time 
gather from it the true value of the varying consonant in his name. 

Of Phd so many interpretations crowd upon us, that we should 
be puzzled if they could all be made good. The Ghaldaic hdothal 
seems to have been a mere title pertaining to several gods : bels- 
trzanus, beUsJupiter, bel=Mai8. The Finnish pah means fire, the 
OK. hdlt AS. had rogus, and the Slav. jkUiH to bum, with which 
connect Lat Pales and the PcUilia. Of phallus we have already 
spoken. We must first make sure of the sounds in our native 
names for a divinity of whom as yet we know nothing but the 
bare name (see Suppl.). On the question as to the sense of the word 
itself, I set aside the notion one might stumble on, that it is merely 
a fondling form of Paltar, Balder, for such forms invariably preserve 
the initial of the complete name ; we should expect Palzo, Balzo, 
but not Phol.2 Nor does the OHG. Ph seem here to be ec^uivalent 

* Greek tradition tells of Herakles and Zeua: ^taal tou 'HpaxXta fHyj^et irori 
KaTa)(ivTa eC^adai to A'li irarpi tiridd^'ii avTu> fxtKpai' XiStlSci. 6 §6 ^17 d(\u>v 
avTov KaTarpv\(«r6att piy^as K*pavv6v avi6(aK( fiiKpav Xipiuda, ^ dtaadfieyos 6 
'HpoKX^s Koi (TKd^ftat ttt rh vKovn&npop iirolr)<T« <f)(p«rdai (Scliolia in II. SO, 74). 
Tills sprin}^ was Scamander, and the Xi^at 'HpaKXrjos may be set by the side of 
Pfolesbrunno as well as Piolesouwa, \i^d8iov being both mead and ea ; and 
does not the Grecian demigod's pyre kindled on Oeta suggest that of Balder? 

^ So I explain the proper name Fobs from Folbreht, Folrat, FolmAr, anil 
the like ; it therefore stands apart from Phol. [The Suppl. qualifies the sweep- 
ing assertion in the text ; it also takes notice of several otlier solutions, as 
Apollo, Pidluz, foal. &c.] 
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to the ordinary F which corresponds to the Saxon F, but rather to 
he an aspirate which, answering to the Saxon tenuis P, represents 
an Old- Aryan media B. But we know that a Saxon initial P=OHG. 
Ph is found almost exclusively in foreign words^ (porta, phorta ; 
putti, phuzi ; peda, pheit) ; it follows that for Phd, in case the Sax. 
form Pol is really made out^ we must either look for such a foreigii 
P, or as a rare exception, in which the law of consonant-change 
does assert itself, an Old- Aryan B.. I inoliiieto this last hypothesis, 
and connect Phol and Pol (whose o may very well have sprung 
from a) with the Celtic Bml, Bcid, Bel, Belenus, a divinity of light 
or fire, the Slav. BiUbdgh, BUb6gh (white-god), the adj. bi^l, bel 
(albus), Lith. baltas, which last with its extension T makes it pro- 
bable that Bseldfl^ and Baldr are of the same root, bnt have not 
undergone consonant-changa Fkol and PaUar therefore are in theix 
bcgmning one, but reveal to us two diveigent historical develop- 
ments of the same word, and a not unimportant difference in the 
mythology of the several Teutonic racea' 

So far as we can see, the god was worshipped xmder the name 
of Fhol chiefly by the Thuringians and Bavarians, ie. according to 
ancient nomendatiire the Hermunduii and Maroomanni, yet they 
seem to have also known his other name PaUwr or Balder, while 

^ That 18, reallj Aerrewwd words, as port, paternal, palace, in which the Low 

Germ, makes no cniiilge (like that in firtli, father), and llierefore the Hijih 
Genu, stands only one stn,(jG instead of two in advance of Latin : Pforte, PlitLUSy 
&c. Such wonls stand outside the rule of consonant-change. — Trans. 

' I have thus far gone on the assumption that Phol and Balder in the 
"^^r■r^f■^lf'T^ spell desi}:n^ale one and the same divine Iumiilt, >vlii( h i^^ strongly 
supported by the anuloj^ I Imve pointed out between Fhoiesouwaand Baldrsha^ 
Pholesbranno and Baloirebninnr ; and his cnltus must have been Yery femihar 
to the people, for the ])OGm to be able to name him by different names in suc- 
cession, without fear of being misunderstood. Else one might suppose by the 
names, that Phol and Balder were two different gods, and there wonfd be 
plenty of room left for the question, who can possibly be meant by Phol % If 
rH could here represent V — W, which is contrary to all analogy, and is almost 
put out of court by the persistent PH, PF in all those names ot places ; then 
we might try the ON. J7«r, OUerus in Saxo, p. 45, which (Uke ull, OHG. wolla, 
wool) would be in OHG. Wal.m tliat ' Wol endi Wodiui (Ullr ok OCinn}' 
made a perfect alhteration. And Ullr was connected with Buldr, who in Suiiu. 
9S» is bailed 'Ullar sefi,' sib to U., Ullioognatns (see Suppl ). But the gen. 
would have to be WoUes, and tliat is contradicted by the mvariably sin-^le L 
in Pholes. The same reason is conclusive against Wackernagel's proposal to 
take Fol for the god of fulness and plenty, by the side of the goddess Folia ; I 
think the weak form Folio would be demanded for it by an OHG. Pilnitis ; v. 
Haupts zeitschr. 'J, 190. Still more does the internal consistency of the .song 
itsell require the identity of Phol and Balder ; it would be o«ld for Phol to be 
named at the beginning, and no forCher notice to be taken of lum. 
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Saltiaffi Btddasg pierailed among the Saxons and' Westpbalians, 
and the A&L bealdor had passed into a common noun. Now as the 
Bavaiiaa Eor stood opposed to the Alamannic Zio» we ought to find 
•out wheliher Phd was in like manner unknown to the Afamftwwa 
and the laces most akin to them.* 

Lastly, from eastern Germany we are transported to the north- 
west by a name appertaining closely to the Balder cultus, and again 
linking itself with the Edda. The Edda cites among the Ases a 
son of Baldr and Xanna, Forseti, wlio like his father dwelt in a 
shining hall Glitnir (glit, nitor, splendor, OHG. kliz) built of gold 
and silver, and who (as Baldr himself had been called the wisest, 
most eloquent and mildest god, whose verdicts are final, Sn. 27) 
passed among gods and men for the wisest of judges; he settled all 
disputed matters (Siem. 42*. Sn. 31. 103), and we are told no more 
-about hini (see Suppl.). 

This Forseti is well entitled to be compared with the Frisian 
god Fosite, concerning whom some biographies composed in the 
ninth century gives us valuable information. The vita sancti 
Wilibroidi (t 730), written by the famous Alcuin (f 804), relates 
as follows, cap. 10 : Cum ei]go pius verbi Dei praedicator iter agebat^ 
pervenit in confiuio Fresonum et Danorum ad quamdam insulam, 
quae a guodam deo mo Fosite ab accolis terrae Fontesland appeUar 
tor, quia in ea ^fusdem dei faiui fueie constructa. qui locus a 
paganis in tanta veneratione habebatur, nt nil in ea, vel animalium 
ibt pasoentium, vel aliarom qnarumlibet imm, gentOium quisquam 
<em0«tv andebat^ nee etiam 9kf<mU qui ibi ehulliebat aquam hawrin 
nid iaems praesumehat Quo cum virBei tempestate jactatus est^ 
mansit ibidem aliquot dies, quousque sepositis tempestatibus 
oppovtunumnaTiganditempusadTeniiet sedparvipendensstoltam 

1 The inquiry, how far these names reach back into antiquity, is far firom 
exhausted yet 1 have ( allod attention to the P/olgtahen ^ditch), the iybfliecke 
(-hedge, -fence), for wliieh devil's dyke is elsewhere usea ; then the raisinfr of 
the whirlwind is ascribed in some parts to the devil, in others to Herodias 
[meaning H.'8 daughter the dancer], in others again to Pfol. Eastern Hesse 
on the Werra ha'i a ' viry queer' name for tlic whinwind, be^nnning with Bull- 
or Boil- i and in the neighbooiing Eichsfeld FuUoiiuke ia pronounced with 
shynen and relnctanoe (MOnehner gel. ans. 1842, p. 762). A Niddawiti 
ordinance of the same district (3, 327) contains the family name Boylsptr^ 
(Polesberc ?), Pfoylsperg. The spelHng Bull, Boil, would agree with the con- 
jecture hazarded above, but I do not connect with this the idol Biel in the 
liarz, for Bielsteiu letids back to bllsteiu, i.e. beilstein. Sohmid's vestenr. id. 
145 Jiaa polUdcar, boUeeker for «pectr^ bugbear (eee SuppL}* 
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loci niins religioneiD, vel ferocissimum regis aniraum, qui violatores 
sacrorum illius atrocissima morte damnare solebat ; tres homines 
in eo fonte cum invocatione sanctae Trinitatis baptizavit. sed et 
animalia in ea terra pascentia in cibaria suis mactare praecepit. 
Quod pagani intuentes, arbiLrabaiitur eos vel in furorem verti, vel 
etiam veloci morte perire ; quos cum nil mali cernebant pati, 
stupore perterriti, rogi tamen Eadbodo quod viderant factum 
retulerunt. Qui nimio furore succensus in sacerdotem Dei vivi 
suorum injurias deorum ulcisci cogitabat, et per tres dies semper 
tribus vicibus sortes sue more mittebat, et nunquam damnatorum 
8018, Deo vero defeadeute suos, super setYum Dei aut aliquem ex 
suis cadere potuit ; nec nisi unus tantum ex sociis sorte monstrattts 
martyrio coronatus est.— Badbod feared king Pippin the Frank, 
and let the evangelist go unhurt.^ What Wilibioid had left 
unfimshed, was accomplished some time after by another priest, 
as the vita sancti liudgeri, composed hy Altfrid (f 849), tells of 
the year 7d5: Ipse vero (liudgerns) • . . • studuit/sna destraere, 
et omaes enoris pristini ablueie soides. euiavit quoque ulterios 
doctrinae derivare flumina, et consilio ab impetetoie acoepto, trans* 
fretavitin confinio iVesonum atque Danonun ad quandam insulam, 
quae a nomine dei m falsi Foseie FoseUdant est appellata • . • . 
Perrenientes autem ad eandem insnlam, destnixerunt cmnia qjnif* 
dem Fcsetis fana, quae illic faere constracta, et pro eis Ghiisti 
■ fabricaverunt ecolesias, cumque habitatores tenae illiiis fide Ohristi 
imbneret, baptizavit eos cum invocatione sanetae Trinitatis in fonte, 
qui ibi ebulliebat, iu quo sanctus Willibroidus prius homines tres 
baptizaverat, a quo etiam fonte nemo prius haurire aquam nisi 
taeens praesumebat (Pertz 2, 41 U). — Altfrid evidently had the work 
of Alcuiii by him. From that time the island took the name of 
Mlegland, Helgoland, which it bears to this day; here also the 
evangelists were careful to conserve, in the interest of christianitv, 
the sense of sacrcdness already attaching to the site. Adam of 
Bremen, in his treatise De situ Daniae (Pertz 9, 369), describe* 
the island thus : Ordinavit (archiepiscopus episcof)um) in Finn« 
(Fiihnen) Eilbertum, quem tradunt conversum (1. captuni) a piratis 
Farriam insulam, quae in ostio Huminis Albiae longo secessu latet 
in oceano, prinium reperisse constructoque monasterio in ea fecisse 
babitabilem. haec insula contra Hadeloam sita est. cigus longi- 

^ Aeta mwtor. Bened^ see. a pan 1, p. eOO. 
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.tvdo viz vm miUiaria panditur, latitudo qiiataor; homineB stxamine 
Aagmentisque navmm pro igne utuntur. Seimo est piiatas, si 
qiuutido praedam imde vd mkUmam tukrintf aut nwx perisu nau' 
fragia, aut oecitoB ab aliquo, nuUum ndiue indempnem; quapropter 
Solent hmmiiis ibi wvenHbua decimas pnudanm offerre cum magtM 
dewOione. est enim feiadBBima frugam, ditissima yducmm et 
peottdum nutrix, collem habet Qnicnm, arborem nullam, scopnlis 
indnditnr asperrimis, nullo aditu nisi nno, ubi et aqua duleia (the 
spring whence they drew crater iaailenoeX ^oeus venam^is omnibus 
nautis, praecipue tbto pimtas* nnde nomen aocepit nt HeUigdand 
dicatur. hanc in vita sancti WiUebrordi Fosetidand appellari 
dicimiis, quae sita est in confinio Banorum et Fresoniiin. sunt et 
aliae iusulae contra Fresiani et Daniam, sed nulla earuni taui inemo- 
rabilis. — The name Farria, appearing here for the first time, either 
arose from confounding the isle of Fohr with Helgoland, or we must 
emend the passage, and read ' a piratis Farrianis.' By the customs 
of these mariners and vikings even of christian times, we may- 
assure ourselves how holy the place was accounted in the heathen 
. time (see Suppl.). 

In an island lying between Denmark, Friesland and Saxony, we 
might expect to find a heathen god who was common to all three. 
It would be strange if the Frisian Fosite were unknown to the 
Norsemen ; and stranger still if the Eddio Farseti were a totally 
different god. It is true, one would have expected a mention of this 
deity in particular from Saxo Gram., who is quite silent about it; 
but then he omits many others, and in lus day Fosite's name may 
have died out amongst the frisians. 

There is some discrepancy between the two names, as was 
natural in the case of two niUions : ON. Foneti gea Forsda, Fris. 
FwiU fjssL Fcmtts. The simplest suppositioa is» that from Forsite 
arose by assimilation Fossite, Fosite, or that the B dropt out^ as in 
OHG. mosar for moraar. Low Germ, mosar; so in the Frisian 
Angein, according to Hagemp p. 20, fiist, f^tesfSrste, primus. 
Besides, there is hardly any other way of explaining Fosite. In 
OS,famti is praeses, piinceps, apparently translatable into OHG. 
foroMUBiff a fitting name for the god who presides over judgment^ and 
ananges aU disputea The Gothic fauragaggja benrs almost the 
same sense, which I also find, even in much later writings, attadied 
to .our word vorgdnger (now = predecessor). More complete AS. 
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genealogies would peihape name a ibtw^a 0£ Foraete as Bfleldfi^'s 

Forseti, Fosite are a proof of the extent of Balder's worship. If 
we may infer from Pholesouwa and Baldishagi that the god loved 
idee and ' eas/ Helgoland is a case in point, where the flocks of his 
son grazed ; and so is perhaps the worohip of the Hercules-pillars, 
which, f oUowing Tacitus^ we. might fix on some other island near it.' 

* Later writers have turned Fosete into a goddess Foseta, Phoseta, Foeta, to 
appioximate her to tlie Roman Vesta ; maps of Helgoland, in which are found 
marked a ' templum F()sta(> vd Phosetae ' of the year 768, and a * templum 
Yestae ' of 692, were made up in Mtgor's Cimbiien (Flon, 1692), conl Wiebel's 



easily find their way into the spurious Vita Suiherti cap. 7. 

' Another thought has struck my mind about Fosete. In the appendix to 
the Heldenbuch, Ecke. Vcisat, Ahenirot are styled brothers. The form Fasai 
iaatead of fhe uraal Fasolt need not l>e a mistake ; there are several QUO. 
men's names in -at, and OS. in -ad, -id, so that Fasat and Fasolt can hold their 
ground side by side. Now Fasolt (conf. ch. XX. Storm) and Ecke were known 
as god-giants of wind and water, Abentrot as a dasmon of light As Ecke-Oegir 
was worshipped on tho Eider and in Lassoc, so might Fosite be in Hfdfroland. 
The connexion Mrith Forseti must not be let go, but its meaning as For-seti, 
FosMiao heoomes dabioiu, and I fed inclined to explain it as Fore-eti from 
ton [a whirling stream, ' force ' in Cumbldl Dan. fos, and to assume a daemon of 
the whirlpool, a Fossegrimm (conf. ch. XVII. Nichus), with which Fosite^s 
sacred spring would tally. Again, the Heldenbuch gives those tliree brothers 
a father Nentag^ (foar so we must read for Men tiger) = OHO. Nandgir; and 
does not ho aoggert Foneti's mother Namna Nanddf 
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OTHEB GODS. 

In addition to the gods tieated of tbtis &r, who could with 
peafect distinctness be pointed out in all or most of the Teuionic 
xaces, the Norse m7tholi)gy enumerates a series of others, whose 
track will he harder to pursue, it it does not die out altogether. To 
a great extent they are those of whom the North itself has little or 
nothing to tell in later times. 

1. (Hetbidall.) 

Heimffallr, or in the later spelling Heimdallr, though no longer 
mentioned in Saxo, is, like Baldr, a bright and gracious god : 
hvitcLstr asa (whitest of ases, Saem. 72*),^ sverSfls Iivita, Soem. 90*, 
hviti as, Sn. 104 ; he guards the heavenly bridge (the rainbow), and 
dwells in Himivhiorg (the heavenly hills). The heim in the first 
part of his name agrees in sound with himinn ; J^allr seems akin to 
)?oll, gen. jjallar (pinus), Swed. tall, Swiss diile, Engl, deal (Staid. 1, 
259, conf. Schm. 2, 603-4 on mantala), but jjoU also means a river, 
Sn. 43, and Freyja beais the by-name of MarddU, gen. Mardallar, 
Sn. 37. 154 All this remains dark to us. 'N'o proper name in the 
other Teutonic tongues answers to fieimCalLr; but with Hvmin- 
hiorg (Ssem. 41^ 92^) or the common noun himinfioU (Ssem. 148* 
YngL saga cap. 89), we can connect the names of other hills: a 
ffimdlinberg (mons ooelius) haunted hy spirits, in the vita S. Galli, 
Pertz 2, 10 ; Bwidbare in lichtenstein's frauend. 199, 10 ; a JBtmi- 
Mberg in the Fulda counti7, Sohannat Buchon. vet 336 ; several in 

1 When this passage says further, ' vissi hann vel fiam, um Vanir aiSrir^ 
liter. * he foreknew well, like other Vanir,' his Ajisdom is merely likenetl to 
that of the Vanir (Oramm. 4, 456 on anther), it is not meant that he was cue of 
tiieni, a thing never asserted anywhere [so in Homor, * Greeks and other Trojan^ 
means * and Trojans as welV]. The Fornald. sog. 1, 373 calls him, I know not 
why, * heimskastr allia &sa,' heimskr usually siguifyiug igaorant, a greeuhoru, 
what the MHG. poets meaa by tump. 
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Hesse (Eucheiib. anaL 11, 187) near Iba and Waldkappel (Kiederh. 
wochenbL 1834 pp. 106» 2183); a SiwmMtrg in Yestgotland» and 
one;, alleged to be Heimdall's, in Halland. At the same time, 
Himinvdngar, Saem. 150^, the OS. hebanwangp hebeneswang, a 
paradise (v. ch. XXV), the AS. EeofenfM coelestis campus, Beda 
p. 158, aud the like names, some indlYidnal, some general, deserre 
to he studied, but yield as yet no safe conclusion about the god. 

Other points about him savour almost of the fairy-tale : he is 
made out to be the son of nine mothers, giantesses, Saem. 118*»^. 
Sn. 106. Laxd. p. 392 ; he wants less sleep than a bird, sees a 
hundred miles oif by night or day, and hears the grass grow on the 
ground and the wool on the sheep's back (Sn. 30).^ His horse is 
GulUoppr, gold-tuft, and he himself has golden teeth,^ hence the 
by-names Gtdlhitanni and HalliTiskid'i, ' tennur Hallinsk!t5a,' 
Fornm. sog. 1, 52. It is worthy of remark, that HallinskiSi and 
Heimdali are quoted among the names for the ram, Sn. 221. 

As watchman and warder of the gods (vorSr goSa, Saem. 41), 
H^mdall winds a powerful bom, Giallarhom, which is kept under 
a sacred tree, SaBm. 5^ 8» Sn. 72-3. What the Voluflp& imparts, 
must be of a high antiquity (see SuppL). 

Now at the very outset of that poem, all created beings great 
and small are called megir HdmMlar, sons or children of the god ; 
he appears therefore to have had a hand in the creation of the 
world, and of men,and to have played a more exalted part than is 
assigned to him afterwards. As, in addition to Wnotan, Zio pre- 
sided over war, and Fr6 over froitfolness, so the creatiye fiumlty 
seems to have been divided between OOinn and HeimSallr. 

A song of suggestive design in the Edda makes the first 
arrangement of mai^ind in classes proceed from the same ffeim- 
9tUlr, who traverses the world under the name of Bigr (see Suppl.). 
There is a much later Gennan tradition, very prevalent in the last 
few centuries, which I have ventured to trace to this heathen one, 
its ori^'in being ditlicult to explain otherwise.* As for the name Itigr» 
it seems to me to have sprung, like dis from idis, by aphaeresis 
from an older form, which I cannot precisely determine, but would 
connect with the MHG. Irinc, as in ON. an n before g or k often 

1 Conf. Kif. 3, 125. 

• Li diente (V oro, Pentam. 3, 1. Of a certain Haraldr : tennr voru miklor 
ok gulls litr d, Fornald. sog. 1, 366. 

•Zeitechxift Id. alt 2, 257—267. Coiilch.XIX. 
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drops out (oonl 8ftiig» stack, ]woka JiankQ, and, as wSi be shown 
later, Iringes strftsa* Ixinges weo answers to a Swedish Eriksgata.^ 
The shining galaxy would suit eztremelj well the god who descends 
irom heayen to earth, and whose habitation borders on BifrOst 

Norwegian names of places bear witness to his cnltus : Sem' 
daUarvaUn, a lake in Gnldbrandsdalen (GkObrandsdalr), and 
HwmdaUskmg, a hill in Nnmmedalen (Nanmndalr) ; neither is 
mentioned in Uie OK. sagas. 

2. (Bragi, Brego.) 

Above any oilier god, one would like to see a more general 
veneration of the ON. Bragi revived, in whom was vested the gift 
of poetry and eloquence. He is called the best of all skalds, Sieni. 
46*. Sn. 45, frumsmiSr bragar (aiictor pocseos), and poetry itself is 
bragr.^ In honour of him the BragaixxW or bragarliviW was given 
(p. 60) ; the form appears to waver between bragi gen. braga, and 
bragr gen. bragar, at all events the latter stands in the phrase 
'hragr karla* = vir facundus, praestans, in 'Isa hragr' deorum 
{HnnoepssThorr (Ssem. 86^ Sn. 211», but Bragi 211% and even 
' bragr qyenna ' femina praestantissima (Seem. 218*).^ 

Tlien a poet and king of old renown, distinct from the god, 
himself bore the name of Bragi hinn gandit and his descendants 
were styled Bragnlngar. A minstrel was jnctored to the mind as 
ifld and long-bearded, sK^skeggi and ekeggbragi, Sn. 105, which 
xeoalls OKinn with his long beard, the inventor of poetry (p. 
146) ; and Bragi is even said to be OSin's son, Sn. 105 (see Suppl.). 

In the AS. poems there occurs, always in the nonu sing., the 
team hrego or breoffo, in the sense of rex or piinceps : bregost61 in 
Beow. 4387 and Andr. 209 is thronus regius; br^weard in Ctodm. 
140, 26. 166, 13 is piinceps.* Now, as gen. plurals are attached to 

> Der gammd Etik, gunmel Erhe (old KX ^ ^ mem old Nick 

in Swedish ; conf. supra p. 124, on Erchtag. 

* Saem. 113'^, of OSinn : gcf'r hann bra^' skaldorn (dat carmen poetis). 

* Does not the Engl, brag. Germ, prahlen (gioriari) explain everything? 
Showy high-flown tpeecfa would apply equally to boasting and to poetnr. 
Then, for the other meaning, * the boast, glory, master-piece (of men, gods, 
women, angels, bears),' we can either go back to the more primitive sense 
(gloria) in prangen, prunJc, vracht, bright^ or still keep to brag. * Beauty ia 
nature's brag, and must be shewn,' says Comus. — Trans. 

* In Beda 4, 23 (Stevens, p. 304) a woman's name Bregosuid, BregoswiS ; 
in Eemble 5,48 (anno 749) Bregetmtestdnf and 1, 133-4 (anno 762), 5, 46 (anno 
747;), 5, 69 (anno 798) a man's name Bvegowine. In Beow. 3847 bregcnOf is 
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it: brego eiigla, Ccedm. 12,7. 60,4. 62,3; brego Dena, Beow. 
8i8 ; haBleSa brego, Beow. 3905 ; gumena brego, Andr. 61 ; beorna 
br^o, Andr. 305 (conf. bueigo moncynnes. Cod. ezon. 457, 3) ; there 
grows up an instructiTB analogy to the above-mentioned ' bragr 
kaiia,' and to the genitives similarly connected with the divine 
names T^r, Frea and Bealdor (pp. 196, 211, 220). The A& brtffo 
equally seema to point to a veiled divinity, though the forma and 
Yowel-relatione do not exactly haimoniae.^ 

Their disagreement rather provoikea one to hunt up the root 
under which they could be reconciled : a verb briga brag would 
euit the puzpoae. The Saxon and Eriaian languages* but not the 
Scandinavian or High German, possess an unexplained term for 
cerebrum : AS. bregen (like regen pluvia, therefore better written 
so than brsegen), Engl brain, Fiis. brein, Low Sax. bregen ; I think 
it anawera to the notioua 'understanding, clevemess, eloquence, 
^nitation/ and ia connected with ^p4», ^pcm, '^pwv, -^pom Now 
the ON. bragr, beaide poeaia, meana alao mos, geatua, and ' biaga 
eftir einum ' referre aliquem gestu, imitari OHG. has nothing like 
it, nor any auch proper name aa Prako, Brago, Brego. 

But, as we detected among the Saxona a faint trace of the god 
or god'a son, we may lay some stress on the fact that in an OS. 
document of 1006 Bumaeker occurs as the name of a place, v. 
Liinzel's Hildesheim, p. 124, conf. pref. v. (see Suppl.). Now Bragi 
and his wife I5unu dwelt in Brunnakr, Sn. 121*, and she is called 
* Brunnakrs beckjar gerSr,' Brunnakerinae sedis ornatrix, as Sk. 
Thorlacius interprets it (Spec. 6, pp. 65-6). A well or spring, 
for more than one reason, suits a god of poetry ; at the same time a 
name like ' springlield ' is so natural that it might arise without any 
reference to gods. 

Bragi appears to have stood in some pretty close relation to 

Oegir, and if an analogy between them could be established, which 

however is unsupported hitherto on otlier grounds, then by the 

side of ' briga brag ' the root ' braga brog ' would present itself, and 

the AS. br6ga (terror), OHG. pruoko, bruogo, be akin to it The 

connexion of Bragi with Oegir may be seen by Bragi appearing 

prominently in the poem Oegisdrecka, and by his sitting next to 

Oegir in Sn. 80, so that in intimate convei'se with him he brings 

out stories of the gods, which are thence called Bragarcedur, 

^ The Iri.'ih breitheam, brethemb (judex) ia aud to bft pEOOOUmoed alnuMt 
as ' biehon,' Trans, of liiak acad. 14, 167. 
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speeches of Bragi. It is with great propriety, no doubt, that these 
narratives, during which Oegir often interrupts him with questions 
(Sn. 93), as Gangllri does H&r when holding forth in the first part 
of the Edda, were put in ihe mouth of the patron of poetry. 

3. Aki, Uoki (Oegir, HlSr). FIfel, Geofon. 

This Oegir, an older god of the giant kind, not ranked among 
the Ases, hut holding peaceable intercourse with them, bears the 
name of the terrible, the awfuL The root ' aga 6g ' had given birth 
to plenty of derivatives in our ancient speech: Goth, agis <j>6^o<:, 6g 
^ofieofiaij OHG. akiso, egiso, AS. egesa horror, OHG. aki, eki, AS. 
ege (dge ? awe) terror, ON. cegja tenon esse, which can only be 
spelt with €e» not se. To the proper name 0^ would correspond 
a Goth. Qgds, AS. fig^, OHG. TJc^ instead of which I can only 
lay my hand on the weak form Uogo, Oago> But cegir also signifies 
the sea itself : sdl gengr t <Bginn, the sun goes into the sea, sets ; 
cegi-ei^ pelagus is like the Goth, mari-sdivs; the AS. eagor and 
6gor (mare) is related to %;e, as sigor to s^. I attach weight to 
the agreement of the Greek iucmii, 'iltceeofd^ and */2y9v, whence 
the Latb ocevius, Oceanus was borrowed, but aequor (mare plaoi- 
dum) seems not . cognate, being related to aequus, not to aqua and 
Goth, ahva (see Suppl.).^ 

The. boisterous element awakened awe, and the sense of a god's 
immediate presence. As Wdden was also called Wdma (p. 144), 
and 08inn Omi and Yggr, so the AS. poets use the terms wdma, 
sw^g, brOga and egesa almost synonymously for ghostly and divine 
phenomena (Andr. and £1 pp. xxx — ^xxxii). Oegir was therefore ^ 
highly appropriate name, and is in keeping with the notions of fear 
and horror developed on p. 207-8. 

This interpretation is strikingly confirmed by other mythical 
conceptions. The Edda tells us of a fear-inspiring helmet, whose 
name is Oegishialmr : er oil qvikveiidi brceSast at sia, Sn. 137; 
such a one did HreiGinar w^ear, and then Fafnir when he lay on the 
gold and seemed the more terrible to all that looked upon him, 
Sfiem. 188*; vera (to be) undir Oegishialmi, bera Oegishialm ylir 

» Oe^'ir is also called Gymir. Sam. 59. GUmiry Sn. 125. 183 possibly 
epulator '] but I know no other meaning of the ON. ^umr than cura, attentio, 
though the OHG. gouma, OS. gfinw means boUi cuxa and epukM, the AS. 
g;^ming both cura and nuptiae. 
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einum, means to inspire with fear or reverence, Laxd. saga, p. 130. 
Islend. sog. 2, 155 ; ek bar Oegishialm yfir alia folki, Fornald. sog. 
1, 162 ; liaia Oegishialm 1 aiigum, ibid. 1, 406, denotes that terrible 
piercing look of the eyee^ which others cannot stand, and the- 
famous basilisk-glance, ormr i aiiga, was something similar.^ Now 
I find a clear trace of this Norse helmet in the OHQ. man's name 
^ffiham (Trad. fold. 1, 97 ; in Schannat no. 126, p. 286 Slg^^dm), 
«A identical with the atrengthened-yowel form Ubgihdm, 

which I am unable to produce. But in the Kckenlied itself Edge's 
costly magic helmet^ and elsewhere even Ortnit's and Dietrich's, 
are called ffUdegrim, HUdegrH; and the ON. grima mask or - 
helmet (in Ssbul 51* a name tcx night) has now turned up in a 
Fulda gloss, Dronke p. 15 : ' scenid s crfeit^ln ' presupposes a sing. 
hrimd larva, persona, galea; so we can now understand KrimMlt 
(Gramm. 1, 188) the name of a Walkurie armed with the helmet of 
terror, and also why 'daemon' in another gloss is rendered hy • 
egisgrimoU, The AS. egesgrime is equally a mask, and in EL 260 
the helmet that frightens by its figure of a boar is called a grim- 
helm, 1 venture to guess, that the wolf in our ancient apologue 
was imagined wearing such a helmet of dread, and hence his name 
oif Imngrim, iron-mask, Bdnh. cexlii (see Suppl.). Nor have we 
yet come to the end of fancies variously playing into one another : 
as the god's or hero's helmet awakened terror, so must his shield 
and sword ; and it looks significant, that a terrific sword fashioned 
by dwarfs should likewise be named in the two forms, viz. iu the 
Vilkinasaga Ecbisax, in Veldek's Eneit UokesaJis (not a letter may . 
we alter), in the Eckcnlied Eckcii sahs, as Hildegrin was Ecken 
helm, P^ckes helm. In the Greek atr^i^ I do not look for any verbal 
affinity, but this shield of Zev^ airyioxo^ (II. 15, 310. 17, 593), 
wielded at times by Athena (2, 447. 5, 738) and Apollo (15, 229. 
318. 361. 24, 20), spreads dismay around, like Oegishialmr, 
Hildegrim and Eckisahs ; Pluto's helmet too, which rendered 
invisible, may be called to mind. — That ancient god of sea, Oceanus 
and Oegir (see Suppl), whose hall glittered with gold, Ssem. 59,^ 

^ Fornm. sdg. 9, 613 : gekk alvalflr und ^gishialmi. Tlie spelling with. ^ 
goes to confinn our <c, and refute se, as an ^ can only stand for toe formv, not 
tot the latter ; coiif. nior and the iloriv. inyri — mcrri, Onmnn. 1, 47.3. 

' In tlie gi-eat feast which he gave to the ^ods, the ale came ujp of itself (sialft 
barsc )>ar 61, tjoem. 59), as Hepheestos's tripooB ran a^n-opiiArm in and out of the 
6€iov dyMva, II. 18, 376. Even so Freyr had a sword er sialft vegiz (that swings 
itaelf), tSasm. 82*, and Thur's Miolnir comes bock of itself eTerjtiine it is thrown. 
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ym\d of all others wear the glittering helmet which takes its 
name from him. From all we can find, his name in 0H6. must 
have been JH or Ucki; and it requires no great boldness to 
suppose that in the Wee of our heroic legend, a giant all over, we 
see a precipitate of the heathen god. Ecke's mTthical nature is 
oonfirmed hy that of his brothers Fasolt and Abentr6t, of whom 
more hereafter. As the Greek Okeanos has rivers given him for 
sons and daughters, the Norse O^r has by Bftn nine daughters, 
whose names the Bdda applies to waters and waves. We might 
expect to find that similar leLations to the seagod were of old 
ascribed to our own rivers also, most of which were conceived of as 
female [and still bear feminine names]. 

And there is one such local name in which he may be clearly 
recognised. The Sider, a river which divides the Saxons from the 
Northmen, is called by the Frankish annalists in the eighth and 
ninth centuries Egidora, Agadora, Atgidora (Pertz 1, 355-70-86. 
2, 620-31) ; Helmold 1, 12. 50 spells Egdora. Tlie OK writers 
more plainly write Oegisdyr (Fornm. sog. 11, 28. 31, conf. Geogr. of 
a Northman, ed. by Werlaufif p. 15), i.e., ocean's door, sea-outlet, 
ostium, perhaps even here with a collateral sense of the awful. 
Again, a place called Oe§isdyr is mentioned in Iceland, Landn. 5, 
2, where we also find 3, 1 an Oegissid'a, latus oceani. Further, it 
comes out that by the AS. name Fifddor in Cod. exon. 321, 8 and 
by the Wieglesdor in Dietmar of Merseb. ad ann. 975, p. 7G0 is 
meant tlie Eider again, still the aforesaid Oegisdyr ; while a various 
reading in Dietmar agrees with the annalist Saxo ad ann. 975 iu 
giving i/f /77f(7or = Eggedor, Egidor. Now, seeing that elsewhere 
the AS. poems use Fifelstream, Fifelwseg (Boeth. 26, 51. El. 237) 
for the ocean, and Fifelcynnes card (Eeow. 208) for the land of the 
ocean-8prites» we may suppose Fifd and its corruption Wiegd to be 
anoth^ and an obsolete name of Oegir. 

The same may hold good of the AS. Gcofon, OS. Geban, a being 
whose godhead is sufficiently manifest from the ON. Geffun, who is 
reckoned among the Asynior, though she bore sons to a giant 
The Saxon Geban however was a god ; the Heliand shows only the 
compoimd Gebenesstrom 90, 7. 131, 22, but the AS. poets, in 
addition to Greofenes begang, Beow. 721, Geofenes staS, Caedm. 215, 
8, and the less personal geofonhiis (navis), Csedm. 79, 34, geofonflod. 
Cod, ezon. 193| 21, have also a Oeo/on standing independently in 
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the nom., Cffidm. 206, 6, and gifen geotonde, Becnr. 3378. An 
t)HG. KqMn is nowhere found, even in proper names, thoni^ 
St&hlin 1, 598 gives a OtbenmoUture. I know not whether to take 
for the root the verb giban to give, in which case Qibikti (p. 137) 
and Wuotan's relation to Neptune (pp. 122, 148) would come in 
here ; or to look away to the Greek ^miv fern, [xt/coi^, hib-emus ?] 
and the notion of snow and ice giants. 

And the North itself fkunishes some names which are synonj- 
mous with Oegir. In the Fundinn Noregr (Sn. 369. Foraald. sog. 
2, 17) we read : Forniotr ^tti 3 syni, h^tt einn Hler^ er ver kollum 
Oegi (one bight lller, whom we call Oe^^ir), annarr Logi, Jridji Kari 
(Hask, afh. 1, 95 : Kuri). Hler, gen. Hies, appears from this to have 
been the older name, in use among the giants, by which Oegir is 
spoken of in Sn. 79, and after which his dwelling-place was named 
Hles-^ (Ssem. 78'' 169^ 243^), now Lassoe in the Cattegat. 

4. (Fokniotb). 

Of this HUr I have nothing more to tell (see Suppl.), but his 
father Forniotr has left a notable trace of himself behind ; he 
belongs even less than Oegir to the circle of Ases, being one of the 
older demonic giants, and proving that %vea these demigods or 
personified powers of nature must also have borne sway among the 
Teutonic races outside of Scandinavia. Forniotr is to be explained, 
not as for-uiotr primus occupans, but rather as fom-iotr, the ancient 
lotr (Bask, afhand 1, 78), a particularly apt expression for those 
giants, and closely connected with iotunn itself, AS. eoton, as will 
be shown further on. Now in the AS. liber medicmalis, from 
which Wanley, pp. 176 — 80 gives insufficient extracts, there is 
according to Lye's dictionary a plant of healing virtue spoken of 
(twice apparently, from the various spelling) by the name of 
Fomeotes fdmt, Fametcs J'olmc {i.e. Fomeoti manus). As none of 
the ON. writings allude to this herb, its name must be a remnant 
of the Saxon people's own mythology. In OHG. the giant may 
have been called Firniiz, and the plant Firnezes folma. We 
lenieniber how, in Beow. 1662, Grendel lias torn off the hand of a 
water-sprite, and prest nts it as tacen of his victory, just as Tristan 
chops oil" the giant Urgan's hand, and takes it with him to certify 
the deed, 16055-65-85. The amputation of the huge giant-hand 
seems therefore part of au ancient myth, and to have been fitly 
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retained in the name of a broad-leaved vegetable ; there is also a 
plant called deviVs-kand, and in more than one legend the Evil one 
leaves the print of his hand on rocks and walls. 

If these last allusions have led us away from the beneficent 
deities rather to hurtful demons and malignant spirits, we have here 
an easy transit to the only god whom the teaching of the Eddaiepie- 
sents as wicked and malevolent, though it still reckons him among 
the Ases. 

5. (LoKi, Grbudsl), Satubn. 

Log% as we have seen, was a second son of Fomiotr, and the 
three brothers UUr, Logi, Kari on the whole seem to represent 
water, fire and air as elements. Now a striking narrative (Sn, 54. 
60) places Loyi by the side of Lohi, a being from the giant province 
beside a kinsman and companion of the gods. This is no mere play 
upon words, the two really signify the same thing from different 
points of view , Logi the natural force of fire, and Loki, with a 
shifting of the sound, a shifting of the sense : of the burly giant 
has been made a sly seducing villain. The two may be compared 
to the Prometheus and the Hephaistus (Vulcan) of the Greeks ; 
Okeanos was a friend and kinsman of the former. But the two get 
mi.xed up. In Loki, sa er fiestu illu rse'Sr (Sn. 46), who devises the 
most of iU, we see also the giant demon who, like Hephaestus, sets 
the gods a-laughing ; Ills limping reminds us of Hephaestus and the 
lame fire (N. Gap. 76), liis chaining of Prometheus's, for Loki is put 
in chains like his son i'enrir; As Hephaestus forges the net for 
Ares and Aphrodite, Loki too prepares a net (Sn. 69), in which he 
is caught himself. Most salient of all is the analogy between 
Hephsestos being hurled down from Olympus by Zeus (IL 1, 591-3) 
and the devil being cast out of heaven into hell by God (di. XXXIII, 
Bevil), though the Edda neither relates such a fall of Loki, nor sets 
him forth as a cunning smitih and master of dwaifis , probably the 
stories of Loki and Lqgi were much fuller once. Loki's former 
fellowship with OCinn is clearly seen, both from Ssem. 61^ and 
from the juxtaposition of three creative deities on their travels, 
OiSiim, H<mvr, Lo9r, Ssem. 3% instead of which we have also Odinn, 
Jlcmir, loki, Seem. 180, or in a different order 09inn, Loki, Hoenir, 
Sn. SO. 135 (conf. supra, p. 162). This trilogy I do not venture to 
identify with that of Hler, Logi, Kari above, strikingly as OSinn 
corresponds to the U dvefioto ; and though from the creating OSinn 

16 
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proceed breath and spirit (cind), as from Lo^r (blaze, p:low) come 
blood and colour (la ok litr), the connexion of Hcenir, who imparts 
seuae (otJ), vdth water is not so clear : this H( enir is one of the 
most imnianageable phenomena of the Norse mythology, and with 
us in Gennanj he has vanished without leaving a trac& But the 
fire-god too, who according to that gradation of sounds ought 
either to be in Gk>th. Lauha and OHG. Loho, or in Goth. Luka and 
OHG. Locho, seems with tlie loss of his name to have come up 
again purely in the character of the later deviL He lasted longer 
iu ScandinaYia, and myths everywhere show how nearly Loki the 
fts approaches Logi the giant Thorladus (spec 7, 43) has proved 
that in the phrase ' LoH fer yfir akra ' (passes over the fields), and 
in the Danish *Loek» dricker vand* (drinks water), fire and the 
horning sun are meant, just as we say the sun is drawing water, 
when he shines through in bright streaks between two (douds. 
Loha dmm (Lokii odor) is Icelandic for the ignis fatuus exhaling 
brimstone (ibid. 44) ; IMbfmma (Lokii incendium) for Siiius ; 
Loha gpcenir are chips for firing. In the north of Jutland, a weed 
very noxious to cattle (polytrichum comm.) is called Lokkcns luivre, 
and there is a proverb ' iS'u saaer Lokken sin liavre,' now Locke 
sows his oats, i.e., the devil his tares ; the Danish lexicon translates 
Lokesliavre avena fatua, others make it tlie rhinanthus crista galli. 
When the lire crackles, they say ' Lokje smacks his children,' Faye 
p. 6. Molbech's Dial. lex. p. 330 says, the Jutland jilirase ' Lokke 
saaer havre idag (to-day),' or what is equivalent ' Lokkc driver idag 
med sine geder (drives out his goats),' is spoken of va2)ours that 
hang about the ground in the heat of the sun. When birds drop 
their feathers in moulting time, people say they ' gaae i Lokkis arri 
(pass under L.'s harrow ?) ' ; * at bore paa Lockens event}T 
(adventiires) ' means to listen to lies or idle tales (P. Syv's gamle 
danske ordsprog 2, 72), According to Sjoborg's Xonienklatur, there 
is in Vestergotlaud a giant's grave named Lokehnll. All of them 
conceptions well deserving notice, which linger to this day among 
the common people, and in which Loki ia by turns taken for a bene- 
ficent and for a hurtful being, for sun, fire, giant or devil. Exactly 
the same sort of harm is in Germany ascribed to the dev-il, and the 
kindly god of light is thought of as a devastating fiame (see SuppL). 

On this identity between Logi and Loki rests another vestige 
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of the Norse dsDmon, wliicli is found among the other Teutonic 
races. If Logi comes from liuhan (luecrc), Lolci will apjjarently 
fall to the root lukan (claudere, conf claudus lame) ; the ON. lok 
means finis, consumniatio, and loka repagulum, because a bolt or 
bar closes. In Beowulf we come upon an odious devilish spirit, a 
thyrs (Beow. 846) named Groidd, and his mother, Grendeles niodor 
(4232-74), a veritable devil's mother and giant's mother. An AS. 
document of 931 in Kemble 2, 172 mentions a place called 
Grendlcs mere (GrendeU palus). Now the AS. grindcl, OHG. 
krint 'd, MHG. grintel is precisely repagulum, pessulus ; so the name 
Gretidel seems related to grindel (obex) in the same way as Loki to 
loka ; the ON. grind is a grating, which shuts one in like bolt and 
bar. Gervase of Tilbury (in Leibn. 1, 980) tells of an English fire- 
demon named QratU* It is veiy remarkable, that we Germans have 
still in use a third synonymous expression for a diabolic being, its 
meaning heightened no doubt by composition with * hell'; JtoUriegel 
vectis in&malis» hell-bar, a heU-brand, devil or the devil's own; a 
shrewish old hag is styled hdOri^^ or the devil's giandmother; 
and Hugo von Langenstein (Martina 4^) already used this hdlerigd 
as a term of abase. Now hell was imagined as being tightlj bolted 
and barred ; when Christ, says Fundgr. 1, 17S, went down to Hades 
in the strength of a lion, he made ' die grintel breehen'. Lastly, 
We may even connect the OHG. drmU (pessulus, Graff d, 531) with 
the ON. trami or tremU, which mean both cacodaemon and also, it 
seems, dathri, canceUi: 'tramar gneypa J^ik skulo!* Seem. So*; 
and in the Swedish song of Torkar, troUtram is an epithet of the 
devil who stole the hammer. As this is the Thiymr of the Edda, 
one might guess that trami stands for ]7rami, with which our dremil 
would more exactly accord. Thus from sevenil sides we see the 
mythical notions that prevailed on this subject joining hands, and 
the merging of Logi into Loki must be of high antiquity. Foersom 
(on Jutl. superstit. p. 32) alleges, that the devil is conceived of in 
the form of a Kissetrii, i.e., the pole with which a load is tied down. 

Beside Loki the us, Siiorri sets another before us in the Edda, 
Utfjarffaloki, as a king whose arts and power decei\'e even godlike 
Th6rr; it was one of his houseliold that outdid the other 
Loki himself, Sn. 54 seq.^ Saxo, who in the whole of his work 

> • Thorlaciu.s'g theory, of an older nature-worship supplanted by the Ases, 
rests mainly on the antithesis of an OkuJ>6rr to Asaporr, of Logi to Loki, and 
probably of Httr to Oegir, each pair respectively standing; for fhundery.fii(% 
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never onoe names the Eddie Loki, tells wonderful things of this 
' Ugpithilocus/ pp. 163-6 : he paints him as a gigantic semi-divine 
monster, who dwells in a distant land, is invoked in a stonn like 
other gods, and grants his aid. A valiant hero, named Thorkill, 
brooks the adventaioos jonmey to Ugarthilocus : all this is hut 
legendary variation of the visit which, in Snorti, Thdrr pays to 
UtgaiValoki. StiU it is worth noticing, that Thorkill plucks out one 
of Ugarthilocus's huge spear-like hairs, and takes it home with him 
(Saxo 165-6). The utgarS'ar were the uttermost borders of the 
habitable world, where aiiti(|uity fixed the abode of giants and 
monsters, i.e., liell ; and here also may have been present that 
notion of the bar, closing up as it were the entrance to that 
inaccessible region of ghosts and demons. 

Whether in very early times there was also a Saxon Lolco and 
an Ahimannic Lohho, or only a Grendil and Krentil ; what is of 
capital importance is the agreement in the myths themselves. To 
wliat was cited above, I will here add something more. Our 
nursery-tales have made us familiar with the incident of the liaip 
plucked off the devil as he lay asleep in his grandmothers lap 
(Kindcrm. 29). The corresponding Norwegian tale makes three 
feathers be pidled out of the dragon's tail, not while he sleeps, but 
after he is dead. 

Loki, in punishment of his misdeeds, is put in chains, like 
Prometheus who brought fire to men; but he is to be released 
again at the end of the world. One of his children, Fenrir} i.e., 
himself in a second birth, pursues the moon in the sliape of a wolf, 
and threatens to swallow her. According to Sn. 12. 13, an old 
giantess in the forest gave birth to these giants in wolfskin girdles, 
the mightiest of them being Md/nagarmr (lunae canis) who is to 
devour the moon ; hnt in another place, while ShoU chases the sun, 
Hati, Erddvitms sonr (Ssem. 45*) dogs the moon. Probably there 
were fuller legends about them all, which were never written 
down ; an old Scotch story is stiU remembered about 'the tayl of 

water. To tbe elder sortes must be added Sif ateaiih, and the miVgai^rmr 

(world -suake). But what nature-god can OtSnn have taken the place of 1 
None P And was his bdng not one of the primeval ones 7 ' &c [Quoted from 

Suppl., vol. iii.] 

* Gntli. Fanareis? OHO. Fanari, Feniri 9 can it be our fahnentaiger, 
pannifer ? But the early Norse does not seem to have the wonl answerinj? to 
the Goth, fiona, OHG. fano (flag). [Uaa the fox holding up his tail as a 
standard, in the unr^teoiu war of beasts against birds, anytliing to do with 
this)] • 
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the wolfe and the warldis end' (see Suppl.). But the popular 
belief seems to have extended generally, and that from the earliest 
times, all over Germany, and beyond it. AVe still say, wlien 
baneful and perilous disturbances arise, ' the (levil is broke loose,' as 
in the North they used to say ' Loki er or bondum ' (eh. XXIIT). In 
the Life of Goz von Berlichingen, p. 201 : * the devil was every- 
where at lai^e ' ; in Detmar's chronik 1, 298 : * do was de duvel los 
geworden,' ix^ disorder and violence prevailed. Of any one who 
threatened from a safe distance, the folk in Burgundy used the 
ironical phrase: 'Dieugarde/a lutie des loups!''^ meaning, such 
threats would not be fulfilled till the end of the world ; in the same 
way the French popular song on Henry IV. expresses the far end 
of the future as the time when the wolfs teeth shall get at the 
moon : jusqu' k ce que Ton prenne la lune (me les dmts,^ Fischart 
in several places speaks of this 'wo^dea and most fhlly in 
his Aller practik grossmntter : ' derhalben ddrft ihr nicht mehr fiir 
ihn betten, dass ihn Gott vor dm viSlfm woUe hehiUm, denn sie 
"werden ihn diss jahr nidit erhaschen' (need not pray for the moon, 
they won't get her this year).' In several places there circulate 
among the people rhymes about the twelve hours, the last two 
being thus distinguished: 'am elfekommen die wdl/e, urn zw5lfe 
bricht das getvolbe* at 11 come the wolves, at 12 bursts the vault, 
t.e., death out of the vault. Can there be an echo in this of the old 
belief in the appearing of the wolf or wolves at the destruction of 
the world and the bursting of heaven's vault ? In a lighted candle, 
if a piece of the wick gets half detached and makes it burn away 
too fast, they say * a tvolf (as well as thief) is in the candle ; * this 
too is like the wolf devouring the sun or moon. Eclipses of sun or 
moon liave been a terror to many heatlien nations ; the incipient 
and increasing obscuration of the luminous orb marks for them tlie 
moment when the gaping jaws of the wolf threaten to devour it, 
and they think by loud cries to bring it succour (ch. XXII, Eclipses). 
The breaking loose of the wolf and the ultimate enlargement o( 
Loki from his chains, who at the time of the Ragnarokr will war 
against and overcome the gods, is in striking accord with the release 
of the chained Prometheus, by whom Zeus is then to be overthrown. 

1 Lamoimaye, glossaire to the noei bourguignon, Dijon 1776, p. S42. 
■ Conf. Ph. 72, 7 : donee aufert tur buia. 

* May we in this connexion tliink of the fable of the wo^J who goes down 
the well to eat up the moon, which he takes for a- cheese 7 
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The formula, ' unz Loki ver5r lanss ' (sxiiiz rinfaz regin, till the gods 

be destroyed), answers exactly to the Greek trplv av ck Bea-ficjv 
XaXdaOrj npofxi]9ev<i (Aesch. Prom. 176. 770. 991) ; the writhings of 
the fett€red Loki make the earth to quake (Saim. 69. Sn. 70), just 
as x^wi/ aeaaXevrai in the case of Prometheus (Aesch. 1081). 
Only the Greek Titan excites our noblest sympathy, while the 
£dda presents Loki as a hateful monster. 

Loki vvfis fair in form, evil in disposition ; his father, a giant, 
was named Farhauti (l)oatman ?), his mother Laufey (leaf-ea) and 
NcU (needle ; tliin and insinuating, mio ok au8]?reiflig, 355), all of 
them words easy to translate into OHG. as Farpozo (remex), 
Loiipouwa, Nadala, though such names are nowhere found. He is 
never called Farbauta sonr, but always after his mother, Loki 
Laufeyjar sonr (Sfem. 67* 72** 73*), which had its origin in 
alliteration, but held its ground even in prose (Sn. 64) and in the 
Locke Loje, Loke Lovmand, Loke Lejemand of the later folk-songs. 
Ihis Laufey (Swed. Lofo) is first of all the name of a place, which 
was pewonified, and here again there is doubtless reference to an 
elements By his wife Sigyn Loki had a son Nari or Narvi, and by 
a gianteas Angrboffa three children, the aforesaidJVnnr, the serpent 
lormunffondr and a daughter Hd, It is worthy of notice, that he 
himself is also called Lcptr (aerius), and one of lus brothers Hd' 
Uindi, which is likewise a name of 09inn. I just throw out these 
names^ mostly foreign to our Gtoiman mythology; in the hope of 
enlisting for them future inquiry. 

Once again we must turn our attention to a name already 
brought forward among the gods of the week (pp. 125-6), for which 
a rare concurrence of isolated facts seems almost to secure a {dace 
in our native antiquities. The High German week leaves two days* 
one in the middle and one at the end, not named after gods. But 
sambaztag for Saturday, as well as mittwoch for Wuotanstag, was a 
sheer innovation, which the church had acliieved or gladly accepted 
for those two days at all events. The first six days were called after 
the sun, the moon, Zio, Wuotan, Donar aiul Fria ; what god was 
entitled to have the naming of the seventh day ? Four German 
deities were available for Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, but how 
was Saturn to be put into German ? The Mid. Ages w^ent on 
explaining the seventh day by tlie Eoman god : our Kaiserchronik, 
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which even for the third, fourth, fifth and sixth days names no 
German gods, but only Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, expresses 
itself thus clumsily : 

An dem sameztage s& Then <m the Setniday 

einez heizet rotund^, Is a thing named lotonda 

daz was ein hdiez betehiis. That was a loffy temple, 

der got hiez Saiurwda, The god was named Satomns, 



dano^ was iz aller tiavel die. Thereafter was it to all deidls' 

hononr. 

Here the worship of Saturn is connected with the pantheon built 
in honour of all the gods or devils, which I^oniface converted into 
a church of St. Mary. The Anglo-Saxons, English, Frisians, Dutch 
and Low Saxons have left to the * dies Saturni ' the god's very 
name : Socteresdny or Satcrnesdxg, /S^//?/rday, Saterdei, Saterdach, 
Scitcrsda^, and even the Irish have adopted dia Satuini or Satarn ; 
whereas the French samedi, Span, sabado, Ital. sabato, agrees with 
our High Germ, samstag. Here is identity, not only of idea, as in 
the case of the other gods, but of name, and the absence of conson- 
ant-change seems to betray downright boiiowing: or may the 
reaemblanoe have been accidental, and a genuine German name 
have been modified in imitation of the foreign one ? In OHG, 
neither a Sfttames- nor a Sazarnestac can be found ; but in AS. 
stdere means insidiator (OHG. s&zari, oont sftza, MHG. s&se insidiae, 
a sitting in wait^ as Iftge is lying in wait) ; and what is still 
moie lemarkahle, a document of Edward the Confessor (chart 
antiq. sot H. na 1. KemUe 4, 157} supplies us with the name of 
a place SceUnsbyriff, quite on a par with Wddnesbyiig ; further, the 
plant gallicrus, our hahnenfnas, EngL crowfoot was in AS. BdioHdSe 
Saturni taedium as it were (-loathing, ON. leiVi, OHG. leidi).^ I 
call to mind, that even the ancient Franks spoke of Sidurwiu (p. 88) 
as a heathen god, and of SaHmi dolium, though that may have 
referred to the mere planetary god (see SuppL). 

The last name for the ' sabbath ' brings us to the ON. laugar- 

1 In the AS. are preserved various dialogues between Saturn and Solomon, 
similar to those between Solomon and Marculf in continental Germany, but 
more antique and, apart from their christian setting or dressing up, not unlike 
t^oanestioiif tnddiMoaxrcs earned on in the Edda between (Mfinn and 
nir, Detween VingJ^orr and Alviss, between liar and G&ngleri, Here also tlie 
name Saturn fleem» to make for my point, and to designate a god of Teutonic 
paganism. 
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dagT, Swed. logerdag, Dan. loverdag, by which in later times no 
doubt washing or bathing day was meant, as the equivalent 
Jjvottdagr shows ; but originally Zoyadagr, Lokadagr may have 
been in use,^ and Logi, Loki might answer to the Latin Saturnus,* as 
the idea of devil which lay in Loki was popularly transferred to the 
Jewish Satan and [what seemed to be the same thing] the heathen 
Saturn, and Locki in OK is likewise seducer, tempter, trappei. 
We inight even take into consideration a by-name of 08inn in 
Sodul 46% Sad'r or perhaps Sa5r, though I prefer to take the first 
form as equivalent to Sannr (true) and Sanngetall. 

But that AS. Soeteresbyrig from the middle of the 11th century 
irresistibly recalls the ' buig ' on the Harz mts, built (according to 
our hitherto despised accounts of the 16th century in Bothe's 
Saehsenchronik) to the idol Sixtwm, whidi Saturn, it is added, the 
common people called Krodo; to this we may add the name 
touched upon in p. 206 (HrStfe, HrdSemdne^, for whidi an 
older ffruodo, C^/r6do was conjectured.* We are told of an image 
of tins Saturn or Krodo, which represented the idol as a man 
standing on a great fish, holding a pot of flowers in his right hand, 
and a whed erect in his left; the Bomon Saturn was furnished 
with the sickle, not a wheel (see Suppl.)> 

Here some Slav conceptions appear to overlap. Widukind 
(Pertz 5, 463) mentions a brazen simulacrum Satumi among the 
Slavs of the tenth century, without at all describing it ; but Old 
Bolieiniaii glosses in Hanka 14* and 17* carry us farther. In the 
first, Mercurius is called ' Iladihost vnuk Kirtov ' (Kadigast gi-and- 
son of Kirt), in the second, Picus Saturui filius is glossed ' ztracec 

1 Conf. Finn Magnusen, ler. pp. 1041-2, dagens tider p. 7, 

3 I suppose the author had in his mind Homer's oonstaiit efithel^ Kpavor 
oyKvKourjTTjs wily, crooked-counselled Kronoe. — ^Trans. 

' To Hrdda might now be referred those names Roytel (later spelling 
Reusel) and Roydack in Gramaye, who understands them of Mara ; ancient 
documents must first place it beyond doubt, which dav of the week is meant 
There is an aefcnal HmodtaCy a man's name in OHO. (GiafF 5, 362), and an OS. 
HrMdag is found in Trad. corb. § 424, ed. Wigand ; these may be related to 
Hrnodo, Hrodo as Baldag to Balder, and the contraction Roydag, Rodag would 
be like Roswith for Hrodsuith. If Roydag should turn out to be the seventh 
day of the week, it would be a strong testimony to the worship of Chrodo ; if 
it lemain the third, we have to add, that the third month also was iSfiied to 
Man, and was called iTr^demonaS by the Anglo-Saxons. 

* * The Ksaserchr. 8760 says, to Satnrn we offer qnidcrilver ; wheieas now 
Saturn's pyinbol signifies lead. In Megenlx't :. Saturn is calletl Satjdr. Tlie 
Saxon Saturn is supported by Hengest's reference to tluit god (Extracted 
from SuppL, yoL liL) 
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Sitmatov an* (woodpecker, Sitivrat's son); and in a thiid 20*, Satam 
18 again caUed Sitivrat Who does not see that Sitivrat is the 
Slaidc name for Saturn, which leads us at the first glance to sit = 
satur ? Badigast=:Mercuiy (p. 130n.) is the son of Stnt5ee=Picu8 ; 
and in fact Greek myths treat Picus (THko^) as Zeus, making him 
give up the kingdom to his son Hermes. Picus is Jiipitf r, son of 
Saturn ; but beside Sitivrat we have learnt another name for 
Saturn, namely ^ir^, wl lie h certainly seems to be our Krodo and 
Hiruodo. Sitivrat and Kirt confirm Saturn and Krodo ; I do not 
know whether the Slavic word is to be connected witli the Boli. 
krt, Pol. kret, Euss. krot, i.e., the mole.^ I should prefer to put 
into the other name Sitivrat the subordinate meaning of sito-vrat, 
sieve-turner, so that it would be almost the same as kolo-vrat, 
wheel-turner, and afford a solution of that wheel in Krodo's hand ; 
both wheel (kolo) and sieve (sito) move round, and an ancient spell 
rested on sieve-turning. Slav mythologLsts have identified Sitivrat 
with the Hindu Satydvrata, who in a great deluge is saved by 
Vishnu in the form of a fish. Krodo stands on a fish ; and Vishnu 
is represented wearing wreaths of flowers about his neck, and hold- 
ing a wheel (chakra) in his fourth hand.^ All these coincidences 
are still meagre and insecure ; but they siiflice to establish the 
high anti(i[uity of a Slavo-Teutonic myth, wiiich starts up thus 
fcom more than one (quarter. 

* Hardly with Crete, where Kronos ruled and Zcub was bom. 

* Edw. Moore's Hinda Pantheon, Lond. 1810, tab. 13 and 23. — * Sitivrat, 
who corresponds to Saturn, is the Indian Satyavrata, i.e., according to Kuhn, 
be that haw veracious ^fulfilled) vows; so Dhritavrata, he that hath kept-vows 
ss Vamnaa, OqiuuM.' (Quoted from BuppL, voL ilL) 
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CHAPTER Xm 
GODDESSES. ' 

In treating of gods, the course of our inquiry could aim at 
separating the several personalities ; the gpddesses * it seems 
advisable to take by themselves and all at one view, because theie 
is a common idea underlying them, which will come out more 
dearly by that method. They are thought of chiefly as dwine 
mothers who tmvd round and visit houses, from whom the human 
race leams the occnpations and arts of housekeeping and husbandly: 
apinningt weaving, tending the hearth, sowmg and reaping. These 
labouis bring with them peace and quiet in the land, and the 
memory of them abides in charming traditions even more lastingly 
than that of wars and battles, £ram which most goddesses as well 
as women hold themselves aloot 

But as some goddesses also take kindly to war, so do gods on the 
other hand favour peace and agricnltore ; and there arises an inter- 
change of names or ofBusea between the sezeSs 

1. Erda, Kibdv, Oaths, Fergunu, Hlvodaka. 

In almost all languages the Earth is regarded as female, and 
(in contrast to the father sky encirling her) as the breeding, teem- 
ing fruit-bearing mother: Goth, airpa, OHG. erada, erda, AS. eor^e, 
ON. idr&, Gr. epa (inferred from epa^e) ; T.at. terra, tellus, humus 
= Slav. zemS, ziemia, zemlia, Lith. zienie, Gr. %a/i7^ (? whence 
')(aixa^e), ala, yala, yij : the * mother ' subjoined in AtjfMijTrjp, Zema 
mate, indicates the goddess. The form afrj?a, erda (also herda) is 
itself a derivative ; the simpler OHG. ero (in the Wessobr. pmyer : 
ero noh ftfhimil, earth nor heaven) and hero (in a gloss, for solum, 

'OHG. in Notker has only the strong form gutin gen. gutinno, MHG. 
gotinne, Trist. 4807. 15812. Barl. 246-7. seldomer gutinntj MS. 2, 65»» ; AS. 
gyden pi. gydena, but also wet& gydene pi. gydenan, Mones gl. 4185 Proserpi- 
nam = to gidenan (L tflgydenan, additional godded) ; ON. j;y^(idiieh]iu^t 
be dea or aaceidoe fem«jp)etter dtynja (see SuppL> 
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Giaff 4, 999) might lie mase. (like herd ss soliiin, Giaff 4, 1026) or 
fern. stiU.^ The Goth, mulda, OHG. moUa, A& molde, ON. mM, 
oontain oiilj the material aeoee of soil, dnat ; equally imperaonal is 
the OS. /Uda, AS. /aide, ON. fdd, etrnt feld» field, Fimt peldo 
(campus), Hung, fold (tena). But the ON. IdriT appearo in the 
flesh, at once wife and daughter of OSinn, and mother of ThArr 
(Sn. lis 39. 123), who is often called laiGar hurr. Distinct from 
her was Mmdr, another wife of 05inn, and mother of Yali (Siem. 
91* 95» 97b)^ caUed Bmda in Saxo, and more coarsely painted ; her 
name is the OHG. rinta, AS. n)u2» cortex, hence cnista soli vel 
teirae, and to erusta the AS. hruse (terra) is closely related. As 
this literal sense is not found in the North, neither is the mythical 
meaning in Germany (see Snppl.). 

But neither in Iorc5 nor in Rindr has the Edda brought out in 
clear relief her sfjecially maternal character ; nowhere is this more 
purely and simply expressed than in the very oldest account we 
possess of the goddess. It is not to all the Germani that Tacitus 
imputes the worship of Nerthus, only to the Langobardi (?), Reudigni, 
Aviones, Angli, Varini, Eudoses, Suardones and A^uithones (Germ. 
40): Nec quicquam notabile in singulis, nisi quod in commune 
Iferthum^ id est Terram matrem colunt, eamque interveniie rebus 
hominom, invehi popnlis, arbitrantur. Est in insula oceani castam 
nemus, dicatamque in eo vebiculam, veste contectum, attingere nni 
sacerdoti concessum. Is adesse penetiali deam intelligit^ vectamque 
htbusfiminiis mnlta cum veneratione prosequitur. Laeti tunc dies, 
festa loca, quaecunque adventu hoepitioque dignatur. Non bella 
ineunt^ non anna sumunt; dausum omne feirum: pax et quies 
tune tantum note, tunc tantum amata : donee idem sacerdos satia- 
tam conirersatione mortalium deam templo reddat Moz vehieulim 
et yestea^ et, si ciedeie yelis, numm ipsum seerdo tacm atluUur, 
Servi ministrant^ quos statim idem lacus hanrit' Aicanns hinc 

1 The tvvo forms ero and 'hsn remind om of the name EoFi Gheru, attii* 

buted to Mare (supra, pp. 203-4). 

' The MSS. collated haye ibis reading, one has nthmium (Masnnann in 

Anfsess and Mones anzeigcr, 1834, p. 216); I should prefer Nei-tus to Nerthus, 
because no other German words in Tacitus have TH, except Ck>thini and 
Vnitiionee. As for the ocmjectnral Heithns, though the aspirate in herda 
miffht seem to plead for it, the tt i luination -us is against it, the Gothic having 
airpa, not a'ir]7us. Besiiles, Aventiu ali-eady (Fraiikf. 1580, p. 19*) spells Nerth. 

* The lake swallows the slaves who had oBsisted at the secret bathing. 
More than once this incidoat tonis up^ of patting to death the servants em- 
ployed in any secret wcork ; as those who dng the river ont of its bed for 
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terror sanctaque ignorantiay quid sit illud, quod tantom peiitnri 
vident (see Suppl)> 

This beautiiul description agrees 'with what we find in other 
notices of the worship of a godhead to whom peace and fimitfnlness 
were attributed. In Sweden it was Freyr, son of lSfi5r9r, whose 
curtained car went round tiie countiy in spring, with the people 
all praying and holding feasts (p. 213) ; but Freyr is altogether 
like his father, and he again like his namesake the goddess Neiihm. 
The spring-truces, harvest-truces, plough-truces, fixed for certain 
seasons and implements of husbandry, have struck deep roots in 
our German law and land-usagcs. Wuotan and Donar also make 
their appearance in their wains, and axe invoked for increase to the 
crops and kindly rain ; on p. 107, anent the car of a Gothic god 
whose name Sozomen withholds, I have hinted at Nerthus. 

The intercliange of male and female deities is, luckily for us 
here, set in a clear light, by the prayers and rhymes to Wuotan as god 
of harvest, which we have quoted above (p. 155 seq.), being in other 
Low German districts handed over straight to a goddess. When 
the cottagers, we are told, are mowing rye, they let some of the 
stalks stand, tie flowers among them, and when they have finished 
work, assemble round the clump left standing, take hold of the ears 
of rye, and shout three times over : 

Fru Oaue, haltet ju fauer. Lady Gaue, keep you some fodder, 
diit jar up den wagen, This year on the waggon, 

dat ander jar up der kaie I ' Next year on the wheelbanow. 

Whereas Wode had better fodder promised him for the next year. 
Dame Gaue seems to receive notice of a falling off in the quantify 
of the gift presented. In both cases I see the shyness of the 
christians at retaining a heathen sacrifice : as far as words go, the 
old gods are to think no great things of themselves in fntaia 

In the district about Hameln, it was the custom, when a reaper 
in binding sheaves passed one over, or left anything standing in the 

Alaiic's funeral (Jomand. cap. 29), or those who have hidden a treasure, Landn. 
5, IS (see Suppl.). 

1 Spealdi^ of Nerthus, we ought to notice Ptol^y's Nertereansy tiioagh he 
places them in a very dilfeient locality &om that oocupied by the xaees who 
revere Nertliu.n in Tacitus. 

• Braunschw. anz. 1751, p. 900. Hannov. gel. anz. 1751, p. 662 [is not 
* haltet ' a mistake for ' hal ' and something ebe ^ In the Altenhurg country 
they call this harveat-cuatoni In^idiing a iam. Aich. dea henneh. vereiiiB ^ 91. 
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field, to jeer at him hj calling oat: 'scholl diit dei ganejrue (or, 
de/ru Gauen) hebben (is that for dame G.) ? 

In the Frignitz they say fru Gode, and call the bunch of ears 
left standing in each field vergodendeelsstrika, i.e,, dame Gode's 
portion bunch.* Ver is a common contraction for fraa [as in 
jungfer] ; but a dialect which says fiEuier instead of foer, foder, will 
equally have Gaue for Qode, Ouode, This Guode can be no other 
than Gwode, Wode ; and, explaining fru by the older ho, fro Woden 
or fro Gaue (confl Gaunsdag for Wonsdag, p. 125) will denote a lord 
and god, not a goddess, so that the form of prayer completely 
coincides with those addressed to Wuotan, and the finth Wod sub- 
joined in the note on p. 156 (see SuppL). If one prefer the notion 
of a female divinity, which, later at all events, was undoubtedly 
attached to the term fru, we might perhaps bring in the ON. G6i 
(Sn. 358. Fornald. sog. 2, 17), a mythic maiden, after whom 
February was named. The Greek Fdia or Fi) is, 1 consider, out of 
the question here. 

In an AS. formulary for restoring fertility to fields that have 
been bewitched, there occur two remarkable addresses ; the first is 
* crce, erce, eixc, eorpan modor ! ' by which not the earth herself, but 
her mother seems to be meant ; however, the expression is still 
enigmatical. Can tlicre lie disguised in erce a proper name Erce gen. 
Ercan, connected with the OIIG. adj. erchau, simplex, genuinus, 
germanus ? it would surely be more correct to write Eoreei ought 
it to suggest the lady Erclic, Iferkja, Herche, Melcke renowned in 
our heroic legend ? The distinct traces in Low Saxon districts of a 
divine dame, Herke or Harke by name, are significant. In Jessen, 
a little town on the Elster, not for from Wittenberg, they relate of 
firau Herke what in other places, as wiU be shown, holds good of 
Ereke, Beriite and Holda. In the Mark she is called fnm Harke, 
and is said to fiy throtigh (he eoutUry between Christmas and 
Twelfth-day, dispensing eurthly goods in abundance ; by Epiphany 
the maids have to finish spinning their flax, else frau Sdrke gives 

» Hannov. gel. anz. 17f)l, p. 72G. More ple^sinp to the ear is the pTiort 
prayer of the heathen Lithiuuiuuis, to their earth-goddess, when in drinking 
they spilt some of the ale on the ground : Zemenyle ziedekle, pakyldc miuu 
muku darbus ! blooming Earth, bleM the vosk of our hffl ^iff , 

» Adalb. Knhns mUrkisclie sa^^en, pp. 337. 372, pref. p. viL Oonl hi ch. 
XXII the cry of the dwarfs : * de gaw /ru is nu dot (dead) . 
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them a good scntoliiDg or soils their distaff (see Suppi).^ In 
earlier times a simpler form of the name mm otment; we find in 
GoheUnns Persona (&lelhom 1, 235) the fotllowiiig acoonnt^ which 
therefore reaches back heyond 1418 : Quod antem Higra colebatur a 
SekonibnSyTidetiir ex eo qnod quidam vnlgares recitantse andivisse 
ab antiqnis, pront et ego andivi, qnod inter festnm nativitatis Christi 
ad festnm epiphaniae Domini damina Hera voUU per aim, qnoniam 
apud gentiles Jnnoni aer deputabator. Et qnod Jnno qnandoqiie 
Hera appeUabatnr et depiugebator cum tintinnabnlis et alis, 
dioebant Yulgares praedicto tempore: vrowe Sera sen oorrupto 
nomine vro Here de lAughet, et eredebant illam sibi confene rerom 
temporalium abundantiam. Have we here still extant the old Ero, 
"Epa, Hero meaning earth ? and does "Hpa belong to it ? If the 
AS. Erce also contains tlie same, then even the diminutive form 
Herke must be of high antiquity. 

The second address in the same AS. ritual is a call to the earth : 
' hal wes thu fuldc,Jira modor !' hale (whole) be thou earth, mother 
of men ; which agrees with the expression terra mater in Tacitus. 

The widely extended worship of the teeming nourishing earth 
would no doubt c^ive rise to a varietv of names amon<^ our fore- 
fathers, just as the service of Gaia and her daughter Ehea mixed 
itself up with that of Ops mater, Ceres and Cybele,^ To me the 
resemblance between the cultus of Nerthus and that of the Phrj^gian 
mother of gods appears well worthy of notice. Lucretius 2, .597 — 
641 describes the peregrination of the magna deiXm mater in her 
lion-drawn car through the lands of the earth : 

Quo nunc insigni per magnas praedita terras 
horrifice fertur divinae matiis imago . . . 
£igo quom primum magnas inyecta per urbeis 
munificat tadta mortaleis muta salute, 
aere atque aigento steraunt iter omne Tiamm, 
laigifica stipe ditantes, ninguntque rosarnm 
floiibus, umbrantes matrem comitumque catervam. 

The Bomans called the YI. kal. Apr. lavatio matris dedm, and kept 
it as a feast, Ovid. fast. 4, 337 : 

lAdalb. Kuhn in the Markische forachuiigen 1, 123-4, and HStIe. sagen 
pp. 871-2 ; conf. Singularia magdeburg. 1740. 12, 768. 

■ Ops mater = terra mater ; Ceres = Geres, quod gerU fruges, autiquis enim 
C quod nunc O ; Varro de ling, lat, ed. 0. Muiler p. 2& Ber Gieek appella- 
tion ^ii^inip Beems alao to lead to /tqr^/i (aee SuppL). 
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Est locus, in Tiberin qua lubricus influit Almo, 
et nomen magno perdit ab amne minor ; 

illic purpaiea canus cnm yeste saccrdos 
. Almonis dominam sacroque iavit aquis. 
Ammian. MaxcelL 23, 3 (Paris 1681, p. 355) : Ad Ga]limcaiii,-Hibi 
ante diem aextnm kaL quo Bomae matri deorom pompae oeLebiantur 
annales, et carpmtum quo veh/Uur tynitdacrum Almonis nndis abliii 
perliibetiir. Gonl Ftadentiii8, 'h7mn. 10, 154: 

Nndaze plantaa ante earpmiJhm ado 

piocerea togatoa matm Idam$ w/sob. 

Lapis nigeUna evehendus essedo 

mnliebria oris clausns ai^ento sedet, 

quon dum ad lavacrum praeeundo ducitis 

pedes remotis atterentes calceis 

Almonis usque pervcnitis rivulum. 

Exactly in the same way Nerthus, after she lias travelled round the 
country, is bathed in the sacred lake in her waggon ; and I find it 
^ noted, that the Indian Bhavani, wife of Shiva, is likewise driven 
round on her feast-daj, and hathed in a secret lake by the Brahmans 
(see Suppl.)> 

Nerthus's ' island in the ocean ' has been supposed to mean 
Iiiigcn, in the middle of which there is actually a lake, called tlie 
Sclnvarze see, or Burgsee. What is told as a legend, that there in 
ancient times the devil was adored, that a maiden was maintained 
in his service, and that when he was weaiy of her, she was droumed 

*Gregor. Turon. de plor. conf, cap. 77 compares or confounds v illi the 
Phrygian Oybele some GalHc poddoss, wnose -worship he describes as follows : — 
* Jferunt etiam in hac mbe (Augustoduno) simulachrum fuisse BerecynthiiUy sicnt 
aaneti nutftyris SympiuMdani passionb dedanHt historia. Hanc cum tn 
carptnto, pro mlvatione agrontrn d rinearum suarum, misero geutilitatis more 
de/errent, adfuit supiadictus Simplicius episcopus, baud pi-ocul adspicieas 
eantantei atqw psduerOei ante hoe tmuladmmj geinitiiin(]uc pro stultitia plebis 
ad Deum emittens ait : illumina qnaeso, Domine, oculos hiijus popvQi, ut 
cognoscat, quia simulachrum Berecvnthiae nihil est ! et facto signo crucis contra 
rotinus simulachrum in terram ruit Ac defixa solo animalia. quae plawtnim 
oc quo vehebatnrtrahebanttinomiiion poterant Stupet vuigiis innmnerom, 
et (kma husam omnis caterva conclaiuat ; immolantnr victinuie, nniinalia 
verberaiitiu", sed moveri non possunt. Tunc quadriiigenti de iila stultu 
mullitiidine viri conjuncti simiu ajunt ad invioem : ei virtuB est uUa deitatis, 
erigatur sponte, jubcatqiu' Ijoves, qui telluri sunt staliiliti, procedere ; certc si 
moveii nequit, nihil est deitaUs in ea. Tunc accedentes, et vmmolanUa unum 
it peatribuBf cum viderent deam snam nnllateniu poese momi, leUcto 
gentilitiitis errors, inquisitoque antlstite loci, conversi ad unitatem ecclesiae, 
cognoscentes veri Dei magnitudineni. s^mcto sunt baptismate consecratL' 
Compare the Legenda am^a cap. 117, wUei-e a festum Veneris is mentioned. 
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in the black lake»^ must have arisen, gross as the perversion may 
be, out of the account in Tacitus, who makes the goddess, when 
satiated with the convene of men, disappear in the lake with her 
attendants. But there are no other local features to turn the scale 
in its fiiTour f and the Danish islands in the Baltic have at least 
as good a daim to have been eiewhile the sacied seat of the 
goddess. 

We have yet more names for the earth-goddess» that demand 
investigation: partly Old Norse* partly to be gathered from the 
Bomans. In the Skftldskapaimdl, p. 178» she is named botii 
Fidrgyn and HlA9yn, 

Of Fiorgyn I have treated already, p. 172 ; if by the side 
of this goddess there could stand a god Fiorgynn and a neuter 
common noun fairguni, if the idea of Thdr^s mother at the same 
time passes into that of the thundergod, it exactly parallels and 
confirms a female Nertlius (Goth. Nafrjjus, gen. Nafr]?dus) by the 
side of the masculine Niord'r (Xerthus), just as Frevja <^oes with 
Fre}T. If it was not wrong to infer from Perkuna.s a mountain- 
g')d FairguneiSf Lithuaiiian mythology has equally a goddess 
I'crkvnatde. 

JIl6(}i/ii is derived in the same way as Fiorgyn, so that we may 
safely infer a Goth. Hlojnuija and OHG. Hluodunia. In Voluspd, 
6G Thorr is called ' mOgr IlloOijnjar,' which is son of earth again ; 
and Foniidd. sog. 1, 469 says : i Illoc^ynjar skmU. In the ON", 
language Jtlod^ is a hearth,^ tlie u;(i(l(less's name therefore means 
protectress of tlie fireplace; and our OHG. herd (p. 251), beside solum 
or terra, also denotes precisely focus, arula, fornacula, the hearth 
being to us the very basis of a human habitation, a paternal Lar, so 
to speak, corresponding to the mother eartlL The Komans also 
worshi]^ped a goddess of earth and of fire under the common name 
ot Fornax, dea /omacalis.* But what is still more important to us, 
there was discovered on Low Ehenish ground a stone, first kept at 
Gleve and afterwards at Xanten, with the remarkable inscription : 

* Deutsche sagen, num. 132. 

* Of Hertha a proverb is said to be eunent in Pomeraiiia : 'de ficrAa gift 

gras, unci flillt schun uiul fiuss (bam and vessel),' Hall. n\\'^. lit. z. 1823, p. 375). 
liut the un-Saxou rhyme of gias with Sam (for fat) sulficiently betrays the 
vorkmanahipk It is dtimrily made tip after the veD-niowii role of the farmer : 
* Mai kfihl und nam fiillt schetuu ii und fass ' (see Suppl.). 

s Jiiter. 8true)>i, nrn, from hlaSau hlu3, atnier^ Gramm. 2, 10, niun. 83. 

« Ovid. fast. 2, 513. 
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DEAE HLUDANAE SACRYM G. TIBERIYS VEBVa Slwdana 
is neither a Boman nor a Celtic goddess^ but her name answers 
perfeotly to that of the Noise divinity, and Sk. Thorlaciiis has the 
merit of haying recognised and learnedly proved the identity of the 
two.* In this inscription I see striking evidence of the oneness of 
Norse and German mythology. Thorlacius, not without reason, 
compares the name with Ar^ro) and Latona. Might not Hl&rriffi, 
an epithet of Thorr the son of HloSyn, be explained as Hldd^riSi / 

2. Tanfana. Neiialennia. 

Another goddess stands wrapt in tliicker darkness, whom 
Tacitus calls Tanfana, and a stone inscription Tamfana (TAM- 
FANAE SACEUM, p. 80). We are sure of her name, and the 
termination -arva is the same as in Hludana and other fern, proper 
names, Bertana, Eapana, Madana. The sense of the word, and 
with it any sure insight into the significance of her being, are 
locked up from us. 

We must also allude briefly to the Belgian or Exisaan dea 
NehaUnnia, about whose name several inscriptions of like import^ 
remove all doubt ; but the word has aUo given rise to forced and 
unsatisfying interpretations. In other inscriptions found on the 
lower part of the Bhine there occur compounds, whose termination 
{•wMSf -neAa&i», dat plursls fem.) seems to contain the same word 
that forms the first half of Nehalennia; their plural number 
appears to indicate nymphs rather than a goddess, yet there also 
hangs about them the notion of a mother (see ch. XVI, the 
Walachuriun). 

8, (Isis). 

The account in Tacitus of the goddess Isis carries us much 
farther, becuiide it can be linked with living traditions of a cultus 
that still lingered in the Mid. Aaes. Immediately after mentioninu 
the worship of Mercurius, Hercules, and Mars, he adds (cap. 9) : 
Pars Suevorum et Isidi sacriticat. Uude causa et oiigo peregrino 

1 Antiq. bor. spec 3, Hafti. 1782. Oonf. Fiedler, gesch. und alt des nntem 
Germaniens, 1, 12^. Steiner's cod. inter. BbenilU). ()3-2. Gotfr. Schiitze, in his 
esi^ay De den Hlxulann, Lips. 1748, perceiyed the value of the atone, but COOld 
not cli.sceni the bearings of the matter. 

^ Montraucon ant expl. 2, 443. Vredii hist Plandr. 1, zUt. H§iii. de 
racad. eelt 1, 19»— 24&. Mone^ heidenth. 2, 346. 

17 
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sncro, pamm comperi, nisi quod signnm. ipsum, in modum lihujuae 
figuratmn, docet advectam religioiiem. The importation from 
abroad, can hardly consist in the name IMm, seeing that ^lercury. 
Mars, Hercules, names that must have sounded equally un- 
German, raised no difficulty ; what looked foreign was the symbol, 
the figure of a ship, xeniinding the writer of the Soman namgiim 

Isidis. 

When spring had set in, and the sea, untraTersed during winter, 
was onoe more navigable, the Greeks and fiomaas used to hold a 
solemn procession, and present a to Isis. This was done on 
the fifth of March (III non. Mart), and the day is marked in the 
kalendarium msticum as Imdis navigium^ The principal evidence 
is found in Apuleius and Lactantius,* two writers who are later 
than Tacitus, but the custom must have reached back to a much 
older date. On Alexandrian coins Isis appears walking by tihe side 
of Phanis, unfurling a sail 

Say that from Egypt the worship of Isis had penetrated to 
Greece, to Borne, how ate we to imaging that in the first century, or 
before, it had got itself conveyed to one particular race inhabitiiig 
the heart of Germany? It must have been a sunilar cultus, not 
the same, and perhaps long establidied amongst other Germans as 
well 

I win here draw attention to a strange custom of a much later 
time, which appears to me to be connected with this. About the 
year 1133, in a forest near Inda (in Ripuaria), a ship was built, set 
upon wheels, and drawn about the country by men who were yoked 
to it, first to Aachen (Aix), then to Maestricht, where mast and sail 
were added, and up the river to Tongres, Looz and so on, every- 
where with crowds of people assembling and escorting it. Where- 
ever it halted, there viQiejoy/ui sJioiUSf songs of tHumiih ami dancing 

* Gesner, script, rci nist., eJ. Lips. 1773. 1, 886 ; M also ill the Calend. 
vallense, and in the Cal. kuibec. (Giuevii thes. 8, 98). 

* ApakSi met Ub. 11 (Ruhnken p. 764-5) : Biem, qni dies ex ista node 
nascetnr, aetema mihi nuncupavit rehgio ; quo sedatis hibemis tempcstatibus 
et lenitis maris procellosis nuctibus, navigabili jam pelago rvdem dedicanUt 
carinam primitias commeatus libant mei sacerdotes. Id i^ucrum sollicita nec 
profiuia mente debebie operiii ; nam meo mouitu sacerdos in ipso procinctu 
I)ompae rospam inann dextra sistro (Egyptian timl)rcl) cohaerentem ge-stiibit 
coronam. Incoutuuter ergo dimotis turl}uiis alocer coutiuuare ^mpam mcani, 
▼olentia frettts ; et de proximo dementer vdut mannm secerdotis deraculabim- 
du8 rosis decerptis, pessimae mihique detestalnlie du<lum belluae istins coriote 

Jirotinus exue. Lactantius, instit. 1, 27 : Certus dies habetur in fastis, qUP 
sidii naviyium celebratur, quae res docet ilium non tronasse, sed uavigassa. 
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•round (he dUp kept up till fieur into the night The approach of the 
Bhip was notified to the towns, which opened their gates and went 
out to meet it 

We have a detailed, yet not complete, report of it in Bodulfi 
chronicon abbatiae S. Trudonis, lib. xi., which on account of its 

importance I will liere insert, from Pertz 12, 309 seq.: 

Est genus mercenariorum, quorum officium est ex lino et lana 
texere telas, hoc procax et superbum super alios mercenarios vulgo 
reputatur, ad quorum procacitatem et superbiam humiliandam et 
propriam injuriam de eis ulciscendam pauper quidam rusticus ex 
villa nomine Inda^ lianc diabolicam excogitavit technam. Accepta 
a judicibus fiducia et a levibus hominibus auxilio, qui gaudent jocis 
et novitatibus, in proximu silva ruivcin composuit, et earn rotis 
suppositis ajjiijciis vchihilem super terrain effecit, obtinuit quoque a 
potestatibus, ut injedis funibiis iextorum humeris ex Inda Aquis- 
granum traheretur.^ Aquis suscepta cum utriusque seoous grandi 
hominum processione : niliilominus a textoribus Trajectum [Maes- 
tricht] est provecta, ibi emendata, veloque insignita Tungris 

[Tongres] est iiiducta, de Tungris Los [Looz]. Audiens abbas 
(sancti Trudonis)^ Rodulfus navim illam infavsto omine compnrtam 
nialaque solutam alite cum hvjvsmodi geniilitatis studio nostro 
oppido adventare, praesago spiiitu hominibus praedicabat, ut ejus 
susceptione abstinerent^ quia mali^i spiriim sab hac ludificatione 
in ea traherentur, in proximoqne seditio per earn moveretar, nnde 
caedes, incendia rapinaeque fierent, et humanus sanguis multus 
funderetur. Quem ista declamantem omnibus diebus» quibus 
fiuUignorum tpirituum illud simulacrum loci morabatur, oppidani 
nostri audire noluerunt, sed eo studio et gaudio excipientes, quo 
peritnii Trojani fatalem equnm in medio fori sui dedicaverunt, 
statimqne^mMer^tonis M»t»Uiai» aocipiunt villae textores, qui ad 
prof anas hujus simulaeri excubias vsMrent tardiores. Pape I Quit 
vidit unquam tantam (at ita liceat latinisare) in rationalibas 
animalibus bratiltatem ? qois tantam in xenatis in Chiisto ffmiUi- 

^ Inden in the Jiilich country, afterwards CornelimQiifller, not fsom. 
Aix ; conf. Pertz 1, 394. 488. 514. r)!)-2. 2, 299. 489. 

' This of ships being built in a wo<xi and carried on mm*8 gkoulders reminds 
one of Saxo Gram. p. 93, and of the ' Argo humeris travecta Alpes' (Pliny N.H. 
3, 18 ; their being set on wheels, of Ne.^or's story about Oleg ; conf. the shij) 
of Fro above. [An inadvertence on the author's pait : the ship is not * carriedj' 
Imt * dmwn by ropes thrown over ih» weavexs* uoulden '.] 

• St. Tron between li^and Louvain. . 
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tatevi 1 Cogebant sententia proscriptionis textores, nocte et die 
navim stijmrc omni armnturae (jcncrc, solicitasque ei excubias nocte 
et die coiitiimare. MiruitKjue fuit, quod nou cogebant eos ante 
navim }scptuno hostias immolare, de cujus naves esse solent regione, 
8cd Neptujius eas Marti reservabat, (^uod postea luultipliciter fac- 
tum est 

Textores interim occiilto sed praecordiali gemituDeiim justum 
judicem super eos vindicem invocabant, qui ad liaiic ignominiam 
cos detrudebant, cum juxta rectam vitam antiquorum Christianorum 
et apostolicorum virorum manuum suarum laboribua viverent, nocte 
et die operantes* unde alerentur et vestirentur, liberisque suis 
idipsum provideient. Qoaeiebant et oonquerebantur ad invicem 
lacrymabiliter, nnde illis magis quam aliis meiceDariis haec 
ignominia et vis contumeliosa, cum inter Chiistianos alia pltira 
essent officia sue nniltum aspcmabilioia, cum. tamen nullum 
dicerent aspernabile» de quo Christianus posset se sine peccato 
conducere, illudque solum esset vitabile et ignobile quod immun- 
ditiam peocati oontraheret animae, melioique ait rnsticus textor et 
pauper, quam exactor orphanorum et spoliator viduamm urbanus 
et nobilis judex. Cumque haeo et eomm similia secum, ut dixi, 
lacrymabiliter conquererentur, concrepabant ante illud, nescio cojob 
potius dicam, Baeehi an Vevieris, Neptuni sive Jliartis, sed ut rerius 
dicam ante omnium malignortm ^rituum execrabile domidlium 
genera diversorum mtuieorum, t iuyia eantim et religioni Ghnstianae 
indigna eimemmUiuM, SancUum guoque ertU a judieihus, ut praeter 
textores, quimmque ad taetum nam appropi^iquarent, pignm eU coUo 
eomm ereptum textoribtts rdinquerent, nisi se ad libitum ledimerent. 
Sed quid faciam ? loquarae an sileam? utinam spiritus mendacii 
stillaret de labiis meis : sub fugitiva adhuc luce diei imminente 
luua matronarum catervac abjecto femineo pudore avdientes strepi- 
turn luijus vanitatis, passis capillis de siratis suis exiliebant, aliae 
seminudac, aliae simplice ir-^itum damidc circumdatae, chorosque du- 
rcntihu.H circa iiavijii impadaitcr irraiitpciido se culmiscehant. Videres 
ibi aliquando millc hoiiiinum auiinas sexus utriusque 2yi'odvjiosum 
ct infaustum ccleu.^mn iLnquc ad noctis medium celebrare. Quaiido 
vero execrabilis ilia cliorea rumpebatur, emisso imjeaii damorc vo- 
cum incondiiarum sexiis utcrque liac illacque bacchando ferebatur ; 
quae tunc videres agere, nostrum est tacere et deflere, quibus niodo 
contingit graviter lueie. Istis tam uefaudis factis plm <iuam duo- 
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decim dichus siipradicto ritu celebratis, conferebant simul oppidani 
quid agerent amodo de dcducmda a se navi. 

Qui sanioris erant consilii, et qui earn susceptam fuissc do- 
lebant, timentes Deuni pro his quae facta videraut et audierint, 
et sibi pro his futura conjiciebant, hortabantur ut comburaiur 
(combureretiir) aut isto vel iUo modo de medio tolleretur; aed 
stulta quorundam coecitas huic salubri consilio contumeliose le- 
nitebatur. Nam nuUigni tpirUuB, qui in ilia ferehantur, disse- 
minaverant in populo, quod locus ille et iiihabitantes probroso 
nomine ampUus notarentur, apud quoi renum$isae inveniretnr. Dedu- 
cendam igitur earn ad villam, quae juxta noa est, Leugues'deoie- 
vemnt. Interea Lovaniensia donunua audiena de dannondon navit 
illiua ndimlo, instractosque a reUgiosia viris ienae auae de fflo 
vitando et tenae suae aicendo vumttrOt gratiam auam et amicitiain 
mandat oppidanis nostiia, oommonefadena eos humiliter, ut paoem 
illam quae inter fllos et ee erat refonnata et saciamentis confir- 
mata non infriDgerent, et inde praedpue iUud diaboU Ivdibrwm 
viciniae suae inferrent ; quod si ludum esse dioerent, quaereieut 
alium cum quo inde luderent. Quod si ultra hoc mandatum 
comraitterent, pacem praedictam in sum infringerent et ipse vin- 
dictam in eos ferro et igne exsequeretur. Id ipsum mandarerat 
Durachiensibus doininis, qui et homines ejus fuerant manuatim, et 
interpositis sacramentis et obsidibus datis sibi confoederati. Hoc 
cum jam tertio fecisset, spretus est tam ab oppidanis nostris quam 
Durachiensibus dominis. Xam propter peccata inhabitantium vo- 
lebat Dominus mittere super locum nostrum ignem et arma Lo- 
vaniensium. Ad banc \g\tmjilebeiam fatuitatem adjunxit se dominus 
Gislcbcrtus (advocatus abbatiae S. Trudonis) contra generis sui 
nobilitatem, trahendamque decrevit navcm iilam tenxam usque 
Leugues ultra Duracliiensem villam, quod et fecit malo nostro 
omine cum onuii oppidanorum nostrorum niultitudine et ingenti 
debacchantium voetferatione. Leuguenses, oppidanis nostris pru- 
dentiores et l ovamensis dominl mandatis obsequentes, portas 
suae clauseniut et in/aiaii &mm$ mondnm intrare non per- 
miatrunt. 

LovaniensiB autem dominus precum auamm et mandatornm 
oontemptum nolens esse inultum, diem constituitcomitibus tanquam 
auis hominibus, qui neque ad prinium, neque ad secundum, sed 
neo ad tertium veniie YQluerant Eduxit eigo contra eos et contra 
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nos multonim multitudinis exercituiu armatorum tarn peditura 
qiiam inilituni. Kostro igitur oppido seposito, tanquam firmius 
miinitx) et bellicosonim hominum pleno, primum impetum in Dura- 
chienses fecit, quibus viriliter resistentibus castellum, nescio quare, 
cum posset non obsedit, sed inter Leugues et Durachium pernocta- 
vit Cumque sequenti die exercitum applicaie diBponeiet et ex 
quataoT partibus assultum faccret, habebat enim ingentem multi- 
tudinem, siipervenit Adelbero ^Metensium primiceiius filiorum Lo- 
yanienais domini ayunculua, cujus interventu, quia oomitusa Dnia- 
chiensiB eiat soior ejus, et Duiachieiiae erat caBtellnm sancti 
Lambeiti, LovaniensiB dominua ab impngnatione cessavit et ab 
obsidione se amovit^ piomisao ei quod Buzachienses paulo poet ei 
ad jnstitiam snam edacerentur. Et cum ista et alia de dominis 
et inter dominos tractaientur, pedites et milites per omnia nostra 
drcungaoentia se diflUdenint^ viUaa noatms, ecdesias, molendina 
et qoaecomqae occnrrebant oombustioni et perditioni tradentes, 
recedentes vero quae longe a nobis fuerant prout caique a^jacebant 
inter se divisemnt. 

Obviously, throughout the narrative everything is put in an 
odious hght; but the proceeding derives its full significance from 
this very fact, that it was so utterly repugnant to the clergy, and 
that they tried in every way to suppress it as a sinful and 
heathenish piece of work. On tlie other hand, tlie secular power 
had authorized the procession, and was protecting it ; it rested with, 
the several townships, whether to grant admission to the approach- 
ing sliip, and the popular feeling seems to have ruled that it would 
be shabby 7U>t to forward it on its loay. 

Mere dancing and singing, common as they must have been on 
all sorts of occasions with the people of that time, could not have 
so exasperated the cleig7. They call the ship 'malignomm 
spiiituum simulacrum ' and ' diaboli ludibrium/ take for granted it 
was knocked together 'infausto omine'and 'gentQitatis studio/ 
that ' maligni spiritus ' travel inside it^ nay, that it may well be 
called a ship of Neptune or Mars, of Bacchus or Venus ; they must 
bum it, or make away with it somehow. 

Probably among the common people of that region there still 
survived sonic recollections of an ancient heathen worship, which, 
though checked and circumscribed for centuries, had never yet been 
entirely uprooted. I consider this ship, travelling about the 
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oonntry, vdoomed by streanmig multitadeB, and honouied vith 
festive song and dance, to be the car of the god, or lather of that 
goddess whom Tacitus identifies with Ibis, and who (like Nerthus) 
brouglit peace and fertility to mortala As the car was coveied up, 
80 enttance to the interior of the ship seems to haye been denied 
to men ; there need not have been an image of the divinity inside. 
Her name the people had long ago forgotten, it was only the 
learned monks that still fancied something about Neptune or Mars, 
Bacclius or Venus : but to the externals of the old festivity the 
people's appetite kept returning from time to time. How should 
that ' pauper rusticus ' in the wood at Inden have lighted on the 
thought of building a ship, had there not been floating in his mind 
recollections of former processions, perhaps of some in neighbour- 
ing districts ? 

It is worthy of note, that the weavers, a numerous and arrogant 
cialt in the Netherlands, but hatefnl to the common herd, were 
compelled to draw the ship by ropes tied to their shoulders, and to 
guard it ; in return, they could keep the rest of the people fh>m 
coming too near it, ami fine or take pledges from those who did so.^ 

Bodulf does not say what became at last of the 'terrea navis/ 
after it had made that circuit ; it is enough for him to relate, how« 
on a reception beiog demanded for it and refused, heats and quarrels 
arose, which could only be cooled in open war. This proves the 
warm interest taken by contemporaries, fanned as it was to a flame 
for or against the festival by the secular and the clerical parly. 

There are traces to be found of similar ship-processions at the 
beginning of spring in other parts of Germany, especially in Swabia, 
which had then become the seat of those very Suevi of Tacitus (see 
Suppl.). A minute of the town-council of Ulm, dated St. Nicholas' 
eve, 1530, contains this prohibition: * Item, there shall none, by day 
nor night, trick or disguise him, nor put on any carnival raiment, 
moreover shall keep him from the going about of tlie plough and 
vnth ships on pain of 1 gulden '.^ The custom of drawing the 
plough aboiU seems to have been the more widely spread, having 

> Doe3 the author imply that the favour of the pe^iKaTitry, as. opposed to 
artizana, makes it likely that this was a relic of the worship of Eartli ? 
Sapponng even that the procession was that of tiie Qerman Isis ; Tacit na 
nowhere tellfl us what the fonctionB of this Ibib wer^ or that she ' brought 
peace and fertility '. — Tbans. 

• Cttl Jager, Schwab, itildtewesen des UA. (Ifid. Ages), 1, 52& 
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onginally no doabt been performed in bonour of the divinitj from 
whom a fruitful year and the thriving of crops was looked for. 
like the ship-procession, it was accompanied by dances and bon- 
fixes. Sebast Frank, p. 61* of his Weltboch: 'On the Bhine, 
Franconia and divers other places^ the young men do gather all the 
dane»-matden8 and put them in a flough, and draw their piper, who 
sitteth on the plough piping, into the water ; in other parts they 
draw a fiery plough kindled with a fire very artificial made thereon, 
until it fall to wrack.' Enoch Wiedemann's chronik von Hof tells 
how ' On Shrove-Tuesday evil-minded lads drove a plonyh about, 
yoking to it such damsels as did not pay ransom ; others went 
behind them sprinkling chopped straw and sawdust.' (Saclis. 
provinz. bl. 8, 347.) Pfeiffer, chron. lips. lib. 2, § 53 : * Mos erat 
antiquitus Lipsiae, ut liberalibus (feast of Liher or Bacchus, i.e., 
carnival) personati juvenes per vicos oppidi aratrum circum 
ducerent, puellas obvias per lasciviam ad illius juguni accedere 
etiam repugnantes cogerent, hoc veluti ludicro poenam expetentes 
ab iis quae imupUu ad eum usque diem mansissent On these 
and sinular processions, more details will be given hereafter; I only 
wish at present to shew that the driving of ihid plough and that of 
the ship over the country seem both to rest on the same old^ 
heathen idea» which after the dislodgement of the gods by chris- 
tianify could only maintain itself in unintelligible customs of the 
people^ and so by degrees evaporate : namely, on the visible mani- 
festation of a beneficent benign divinity among men, who every* 
where approached it with demonstrations of joy, when in springtime 
the soil was loose again and the rivers released from ice, so that 
agriculture and navigation could begin anew.' In this way the 

^ » Schefter'a Haltaus, 202. Hans Sachs also relates I. 5, oOS", how the 
maids wlio had not Utkm mm, were fore^ tnto Uu plough (see Suppl.). 

' To this day, in the churctes of some villa^'es of Ilolstcin, largely inha- 
bited by seamen, there hang little ships, which in springtime, when navigation 
re-opens, are decorated with ribbons and flowers : quite the Roman ciutom in. 
the case of loi (p. 258). We also find at times Mlwr hung up in churches, 
which voyagen m stress of weather have vowed in case of a siiife airival home ; 
aa old instance of this I will borrow from the Vita Qodehardi Hildesiensis : 
Fnit tunc temporis in Trajeetensi episcopatu vir quidam arti mercatoriae dedi- 
tus, qui frequenter mare transiret ; hie ([uodarn tempore maxima tempcstate irt 
medio mari deprehenditur, ah omnihu.s conclamatur, et nil nisi ultimus vitae 
terminus timetur. Tandem tiuito aHquantd tempore auxilium beati Goileharrli 
implorabont, et argmteam navim delaturoe, si evadercnt, devoverunt. Hos in 
ecclesia nostra navim argentmm deferentes postea vidimus (in King Lothair's 
time). In a storm at sea, sailors take vows : £ chi dice, una i\av« vo far fare, e 
j>oi jMrtarl^ in 'Vlsnna al gian buone ; Bnovo d'Anttma ^ 32, The Lapps at 
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Sueves of Tacitus's time must have done lionour to tlieir goikless 
by carrying her ship about. The forcing of unmamed young 
women to take part in the festival is like the constraint put upon 
the weavers in liipuaria, and seems to indicate that the divine 
mother in her progress at once looked kindly on tlis bond of love 
and wedlock, and punished the backward ; in this seiise she might 
fairly stand for Dame Venus, Holda and Frecke. 

The Greeks dedicated a ship not only to Isis, but to Athene. 
At the Panathensea her sacred peplos was conveyed by ship to the 
Acropolis : the ship, to whose mast it was suspended as a sail, was 
built 0X1 the Kerameiko^ and moved on dry land by an under- 
ground mechanisin, first to the temple of Demeter and all round it, 
past the Pehi^gian to the Pythian, and lastly to the dtadel The 
people followed in solemnly ordered procession.^ 

We must not omit to mention, that Aventin, after transforming 
the Tacitean Isis into a frau Mam, and making iron (eisen) take 
its name from her, expands the account of her worship, and in 
addition to the little ship, states fttrther, that on the death of her 
father (Hercules) she travelled through all countries, came to the 
German king Schwab, and staid for a time with him ; that she 
taught him the forging of iron, the sowing of seed, reaping, grinding, 
kneading and baking, the cultivation of flax and hemp, spinning, 
weaving and needle work, and that the people esteemed lier a holy 
woman 2 We shall in due time investigate a goddess Zisa, and her 
claims to a connexion with Isis. 

4. Holda, Holle. 
Can the name under which the Suevi worshipped that goddess 

viile-tide offer to their janloherra small .".Vfji.? smeared with reindeer's Llood, and 
liang them on trees; Hcigstroin, efterretuinger om I^ipland, p. 611. These 
votive gifts to saints fill the place of older ones of the beathen time to gods, 
as the vovagers to Helgoland continued long to respect Fosete'a eanctuary 
(p. 231). Now, as silver phvghB too were placed in churches, and later in the 
Mid. Ajres were even demanded as dues, these ships and ploughs together lend 
a welcome support to the ancient worship of a maternal deity (see SappL). 

1 Philostr. de vitis sophist, lib. 2 oajt. 1, ed. Purls. 1608, jp. 549. 

" So Jean le Maire de Beiges in his Illustrations de GanUe, Paris, 1548, bk. 
3 p. xxviii : 'Au temps duqael (Hercules Allemaiuras) la deesse Isis, royne 
d'Egypte, veint en Allemaigne et montra au rude peuple Tusaii^'e de mouldre la 
farine et faire du pain.' J. le Maire finished his work in 1512, Aventin not 
till 1522 ; did they both borrow from the spurious Berosus that came out in 
the 15th century ? Hun i bald makes a queen Com&ro, who may be compared 
with the Laii;^r()bardic Qambaia, introduce the arte of baiMing^ lowing and 
weaving (see SuppL). 
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whom the Romans identified with Isis — may not at least one of her 
secondary names — have been Holda ? The name has a purely 
Teutonic meaning, and is firmly grounded in the living traditions 
of our people to this day. 

Holdd is the kind, benignant, merciful goddess or lady, from 
hold (propitius), Goth. hulj?s (Luke 18, 13 ; root« hilj^an halj? 
hul]7un, to bend, bow), ON. hollr ; the Gothic form of it would be 
fful/fd. For the opposite notion of a malignant diabolic being, 
Ulphilas employs both the fern. unkiU/fd and the masc wikidf>a, 
from which I ii^fer a Jadpa by the side of hulfid : one more confir- 
mation of the double sex nmning through the idea of these 
divinities. It is true, such a by-name could be shared by several 
gods or spirits. Kotker iu the Capella 81 renders veras genius by 
' mtn wfire holdo And in MHG. parlance, holde (feuL and masa) 
must have been known and commonly used for ghostly beings. 
Albrecht of Halberstadt, in translating Ovid's Metamorphoses, 
nses wazzerhdde (gen. -en) for nyinpli ; rhyme has protected the 
exact words from corruption in Wikram's poetic paraphrase.^ In 
the largely expanded Low German version of the Ship of Fools 
(Narragonia, Kostock 1519 ; 96*) we find the following passage 
which is wanting in the JIG. text: 'Mannich narre lovet (be- 
lieveth) an vogelgesclirei, und der gudcn hollen (bononmi genionim) 
gunst '. Of more frequent occurrence is the MHG. unliolde (fem.), 
our modem unhM (masc.), in the aense of a dark, malign, yet 
mighty being. 

The earliest example of the more restricted use of the name 
Holda is fumished by Burchard, bp. of Worms, p. 194^ Oredidisti 

* Frankf. 1631 ; 4, 171* von einer wazzerholden, rh. Bolden ; 176* wazzer- 
bolde, rh. solde. 

'If, in the inscription *deae Hludarxae' quoted p. 257, we might by a 
diffht tianspoeition substitute HtUdanae, this would be even moie welcome 
than the analogy to ON. H16Cyn, it woud be the most ancient evidence for 
HtUda, supported as she already is by the Goth. unhulJjS and the OHG. femaltt 
name Holda, a rare one, yet forthcoming in Schannat, trad. fuld. no. 445 ; also 
Holdasind iu Gi-utf 4, 915. Schiitze's treatise De dea Hlndana filst appeared 
Lips. 1741 ; and when Wolf (in Wodana, p. 50) mentions a Dutch one Dedea 
Huldea, Tnijecti 1 746, if that be really the title, this can be no other than a very 
tempting conjecture by Cannecieter founded on our ' Hulda ' which occurs iu 
Ecotrd. A Latin dative HvMmM would mean onrweak fornif OHO. Holdto, 
AS. Holdan, just as Berta, Hilde^anla are in Latin docs, inflected Bertanae, 
HildepTLirdanae ; though there may also have sprung up a nom. Bertana, 
Huldaua. So the dat. Tanfanae too would lead ns to at all events a Gennan 
nom. Tanfa, and cut short all the attempts to make out of -Duaa Celtic word 
or the Latin fanum. Tm^fa aungeata an ON. man'a name Jkmfr^cBt the OHO. 
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ut aliqua femina sit, quae hoc facerc possit, quod quaedam a diabolo 
deceptae se affirmant necessario et ex praecepto facere debere, id 
est cum daemonum turba in similitudinem mulierum transformata, 
quam vulgaris stultitia Hohiam (al. unholdam) vocat, certis 
noctibus equitare debere super quasdam bestias, et in eorum S6 
consortio annumeratam esse. The remarkable varia lectio 
• unholda * is takea from the Cod. vindob. univ. 633. Burchard has 
here put tlie German word in the place of the more usual ' Diana 
paganonun dea,' who in other passages is named in a like sense and 
in the same connexion. [A still earlier notice of Holda is found 
in Walafrid Strabo, see SuppL] 

In popular l^nds and nnrseix-tales, frau Holda (Hnlda» 
HoUe,^ Hulle, frau Holl) appears as a superior being, who manifests a 
kind and helpful disposition towards men, and is never cross 
except when she notices disorder in household affoirs. None of 
the Qerman races appear to have dierished these oral traditions so 
extensively as the Hessians and Thuringians (that Worms bishop 
was a native of Hesse). At the same time, dame Holle is found as 
far as the Voigtland,^ past the Ptlion mts in northern Franconia,^ iu 
the Wetterau up to the Westerwald,* and from Thuringia she 
crosses the frontier of Lower Saxony. Swabia, Switzerland, 
Bavana, Austria, North Saxony and Friesland dp not know her by 
that name. 

From what tradition has still preserv ed for us,^ we gather the 
following characteristics. Frau Holle is represented as a being of 
the sky, begirdling the earth : when it snows, she is making her 

root damph ; granted a change of F into CH or TH [f has become ch in sachte, 
nidite, achter, mchtbar or raehbar, &c.], there womd arise yet further peed- 

bilities, e.g. a female name Tancka (gratti) would correspond to tlie OHG. masc. 
Dancho (gratvLs) Graff 5, 169 ; conf. Dankrat — Gibicho, Haupt's zeitschr. 1, 
d73. — I am not convinced of Iluldaua, and confess that Hludana maj also 
inaiTitftin itael^ and be ezpUuned as HliUU^ (elara, praedasa) ; tiie weight of 
other argriments must turn the scale. Among these however, the use of gute 
holden and hollar va-ttir (Sicm. 240^) for spirits, and of holl r^in (Seem. 60*) 
for gods, is especially worthy of notice. In ON. ihe adj. hollr bad nndeij^ne 
aRsiniilution (Goth. hul]>s. OHG. hold), while the proper name Hxddr retjuncd 
the old form ; for to me the explanation huldr = occultua^ celatus, looks very 
dubious. 

* Ilolle from Hulda, as Folle fromFolda. 
' Jul. Schmidt's Reichenfels p. 162. 

' Keinwaid, Henneb. id. 1, Ca 2, 62. Schmeller 2, 174. 
« Schraidt'a Westerwild. idiok 7a 841. 

• Kinderra. no. 24. DeutBohe Mgen, noa. 4—8. Falkenatein's Thur. 
ebronica 1, 160-6 (see Supply 
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bed, and the feathers of it fly.^ Sho stirs up mow, aa Bonar does 
rain: the Greeks ascribed the production of snow and rain to their 
Zeus: Jto? II. 5, 91. 11, 493 aa well as pL<j)d8€^ Jio'?, Tl. 19, 

357 ; so that llulda comes before us as a goddess of no mean rank.^ 
The comparison of snowllakes to feathers is very old ; the Scythians 
pronounced the re^^ions north of them inaccessible, because they 
were filled witli feathers (Ilerod. 4, 7. conf. 31). Uolda theuiausb 
be able to move through the air, like dame Herke. 

She loves to haunt the lake and fountain ; at the hour of noou 
she may be seen, a fair white lady, hathiiig in the flood and 
duoqppearing ; a trait in which she resembles Xerthus. Mortals, 
to reach her dwelling, pasa through the well; oont the name 

Another point of resemblance is, that she drm^ abcni in a 
waggon. She had a linchpin put in it by a peasant, whom she 
met ; when he picked up the chips, they were gold.^ Her annual 
which, like those of Herke and Berhta» is made to &11 
between Christmas and Twelfth-day, when the supernatural has 
sway,* and wild beasts like the wolf ace not mentioned by their 
names, brings fertility to the land. Not otherwise does 'Deik with 
the boar,' that Freyrof the Netherlands (p. 214), appear to go hii 
rounds and look after the ploughs. At the same time Holda, like 
Wuotan, can also ride on the winds, clothed in terror, and she, like 
the god, belongs to the ' wiitende beer '. From this arose the 
fancy, that wUdus ride in Holla's company (ch. XXXTV^ snow- 

1 Dame Holle shakes her bed, Modejoum. 1816, p. 283. They say in 
Scotland, when the first flakes fall : The men o' the East are pyking their 
gecie, and sending their feathers here awa' there awu'. In Prussiau Saiulaud, 
■when it snows : The an^'els shake their little bed ; the ilakies are the down- 
feathers, but many drop past, aud get down to o\ir earth. 

s Ab other attributet of Holdla have passed to Mary, we may here also 
bring into comparison the Maria tul nives, netro dame aux miges, whose feast was 
held on Aug. 6 ; on that day the lace-nuikers of Brussels pray to her, that their 
work may keep as white as snow. In a folk-song of Bret^ne : Notre dame 
Marie, sur votre trone da nevje ! (Bairzas hreiz 1, 27). May not the otherwise 
uniTitelligible Hildwiht^im l^end of Hillftanfte (£>S. no. 456) have ariaen out of 
a liolde mS } 

* If the name hnmnenhold in the MUrchenbnch of Alh. Ludw. Grimm 1, 

221 is a genuine niece of tradition, it signifies a fountain-sprite, [Newbom 
babes are fetched ))y the uurse out of dame HolWupond ; SuppL] 

* A similar legend in Jul. Schmidt's Reichenfels p. 163. 

' This mntt be a purely heathen view. I suppose the christian sentiment 
was that expressed hv >rarcellus in Hamlet i. 1 : *noapiiit dares stir abroad, 
the nights are wholesome, «Scc \ — TsulXB, 
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'^nves); it was already known to Burchard, and now in Upper 
Hesse and the Westenv^ald, irolle-riding, to ride v^Uh Jlolle, is 
equivalent to a witches' lide.^ Into the same 'furious host/ 
aooording to a wide-spread popular bdief » were adopted the souls 
of infanta dying wnJbaptized ; not having been christian'd, they 
remained heathen, and fell to heathen gods, to Wuotan or to 
tiulda. • 

The next step is, that Hulda, instead of her divine shape, 
assumes the appearance of an ugly old wman, long-nosed, big- 
toothed, with bristling and thick-matted hair. ' He's had a jaunt 

Avith Holle,' tliey say of a man whose hair sticks up in tangled 
disorder ; so children are frightened witli her or lier equally hideous 
train :^ 'hush, there's HuUc-hctz (-bruin), IluUe-popcl (-bogie) 
coniiiig.' Ilolle-jJdcr, as well as Ilersclie, Harsche, Ilesclieklas, 
Ivuprecht, Rupper (ch. XVIT, house-sprites^ is among the names 
given to the mutllcd servitor who goes about in Holies train at the 
time of the winter solstice. In a nursary-tale (Marchen no. 24) 
she is depicted as an old witch with long teeth ; aoooiding to the 
difference of story, her kind and gracious aspect is exdianged for a 
dark and dreadful one. 

Again, Holla is set before us as a s;^n»Mi^-wife ; the cultivation 
of flax is assigned to her. Industrious maids she presents with 
gpvndUt, and spins their leeb full for them over night ; a alothftil 
epinner^s distaff she ssto on fire, or eaUs it' The gul whose spindle 
drcpt into her fountain, she rewarded hountifolly. When she 

J Ester's oberh. idiot., sub v. 

3 Erasm. Albenia, ftble 16 : ' Es kamen aneh za dieaem heer Viel weiber 

die sich forchten sehr (were sore afmiJ\ Und trugen sichela in der hand, Fraw 
Hvlda hat sie auscesandt.' Lutlier's Expos, of the Epistles, Basel 1522 foL 
68*: 'Here oomethup dame Hulde with the mout (potznase, botch>iiOM), to 
wit, nature, and aoeth uhout to gainsay her Qod and give him the lie, liangcth 
lier old raf>;f!ur about lier, the straw-harness (strohams-s); then falls to work, 
and scrapes it leatly on her Jiddle.' He compares nature rebelling against Uod 
to the heathenidi Hiilda with the ftightfnl noee (Oberlin, sub v. potzmann- 
chen), a-s she enters, nuitfled up in straw and frippery, to the tiddU V ji];iyin«T. 

* Bruckner, Contrib. to the Ilenneberg idiuticun, p. 9, mentions u popular 
heUef in that part of Franconia : ' On the high day comes the Holtefrau 
(Ifollefra, Hullefra), and throiD$ in reeh ; whoever does not spin them full, she 
breaks their necks,' (con f. ivti'ra J'» ihta and Berhtolt and the Devil). * On the 
high day she is burnt,' which reminds one of 'Carrying Death out' in 
Teutonic and Slav countries, and * Sawing the old woman' in Italy and 
Spain. By the addition of -frau after the. name (conf. gaue fru, p. 253) 
we perceive its originally adjective chiu-acter. Cod. jwl. iiob^ : ' ich wen, 
knin idiusel in Jeaim rodtm, wart nie ala heaalich als du bi^t,' I ween no 8care> 
dow on a distaff wu9 ever as ugly aa thou. 
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enters the land at Christmas, all the distaffs are well stocked, and 
left standing for her ; by Carnival, when she turns homeward, all 
spinning must be finished oil', and the stajfs are now kept out of 
her sight (Superst. 683) ; if she finds everything aa it should be, 
she pronounces her blessing, and contrariwise her curse; the 
formulas 'so many hairs, so many good years I ' and 'so many 
hairs, so many bad years ! ' have an oldworld sound. Apparently 
two things have been ran into one, when we are also told, that 
daring the ' twelve^iights ' no flax must be left in the diesset or 
dame Holla will come.^ The concealment of the implements 
shows at the same time the sacredness of her holiday, which ought 
to be a time of rest' In the Bh5n mts, they do no iann-work on 
HulkCs Saturday, neither hoe, nor manure, nor 'drive the team a- 
iield '. In the North too, from Tule-day to New-year^s day, neither 
wheel nor windlass must go round (see Superst, Danish, 134; SuppL). 

This superintendence of agriculture and of strict order in the 
household marks exactly the office of a inotlicrly deity, sucli as we 
got acquainted with in Nerthus and Isis. Then her special care of 
Jlax and qnnning (the main business of German housewives, who 
are named after spindle and distaff,^ as men are after sword and 
spear), leads us directly to the ON. Frigg, OSin's wife, whose being 
melts into the notion of an earth-goddess, and after whom a 
constellation in the sky, Orion's belt, is called Friggjar rockr^ 
Friggac colus. Though Icelandic writings do not contain this 
name, it has remained in use among the Swedish country-folk 
(Ihre, sub v. Friggcroch). The constellation is however called 
Maridrock, Dan. Marirock (Aiagnusen, gloss. 361. 376), the 
christians having passed the same old idea on to Mary the 
heavenly mother. The Greeks put spindle and distaff in the hands 
of several goddesses, especially Artemis (xpvff^XdKortK, IL 20, 70) 
and her mother Leto, but also Athene, Amphitrite and the Nereids. 
All this fits in with Holda, who is a goddess of the chase (the wild 
host), and of water-springs. ' 

1 Braonschw. anz. 1760, no. 86 the di$m is the bundle of flax on the 
dii-ttaff, \ , 

one think of Gertrade. The peeenntH* almanacks in 

Carniola represent that taint by two little mice nibDlin^ at the tliread on a 
spindle (vreteno), as a sign that there ought to be no aninmng on her day. The 
same holds good of the Russian piatnitga, Friday (Kopitars rec von Strahls 
gfll, Eusfdand). 

' fiA. 16a-8. 470. Women are called in AS. inlSowebbaa, peace-wea.Tenb 
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One might be tempted to derive dame Holda from a character 
in the Old Testament In 2 Kings 22, 14 and 2 Chion. U, 22 we 
lead of a prophetess rn^H Huleddah, Hnldah, for which Lnther 
puts Mulda ; the Septoagint has *OX&i» the Vulgate (Ma, but the 
Lat. Bible Viteb. 1529 (and probably others since) Hulda, 
following Luther, who, with the German Holda in his mind, thus 
domesticated the Jewish prophetess among his countrjrmen. 
Several times in liis writings he brings up the old heathen life ; we 
had an instance a page or two back.^ I do not know if any one 
before him had put the two names togetlier; but certainly the 
whole conception of a dame Holda was not first drawn from the 
* Olda ' Of the Vulgate, which stands there without any special 
significance; this is proved by the deep-rootedness of the name 
in our language, by its general application [as adj. and com. 
noun] to several kinds of spirits, and hy the very ancient negative 
unholda. 

Were it only for the kinship of the Norse traditions with our 
own, we should bid adieu to such a notion as that. True, the 
Eddie mythology has not a Holla answering to our Holda; but 
Snoni (YngL saga c. 16. 17) speaks of a wise woman (vdlva, 
seiSkona) named Svldr, and a later Icelandic saga composed in 
the 14th century gives a circumstantial account of the enchantress 
Bnlda, beloved of <^inn, and mother of the well-known half- 
goddesses Thorgertfr and Irpa.* Of still more weight perhaps 
are some Norwegian and Danish folk-tales about a wood or 
mountain wife HMi, Suldra, JBfuldre, whom they set forth, now 
as young and lovely, then again as old and gloomy. In a blue garment 
and white veil she visits the pasture-grounds of herdsmen, and 
mingles in the dances of men ; but her shape is disfigured by a tail, 
which she takes great pains to conceal. Some accounts nuike her 
beautiful in front and ugly behind. She loves music and song, her 
lay has a doleful melody and is called huldrcdaat. In the forests 
you see ITuldra as an old woman clothed in gray, marching at the 
head of her flock, milkpail in hand. She is said to caxry off 
people's unchristened infSants from them. Often she appears, not 
alone, but as mistress or queen of the mountain-sprites, who are 

* I believe Luther followed the Hebrew, merely dropping the final as 
he does in Jehova, Juda, &c — ^Trans. 

* MQllei^a sagabibL 1, 363—6. 
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called huldrtfolk} In Icdaod too ibey know of this Mvldt^dlk, ot 
the HMumenn; and hero we find another point of agreement 
with the popular faith of Oennany, namely, that bj the side of onr 
dame Uolde there aie also hMen, friendly spiiits, a silent 
subterranean people, of whom dame Holde, so to speak, is the 
princess (see Suppl.). For this reason, if no other, it must be more 
correct to explain the Norse name Hvila, Htddra from the ON. 
hollr (fidus, fidelis, propitius) which is huld in Dan. and Swed., and 
not from the OX. liulda (obscuritas) as referring to the subterranean 
abode of the mountain-sprites. In Swedish folk-songs I find 
' huldmoder, hulthi nioder' said of one's real mother in the same 
sense as kiira (dear) moder (Sv. vis. 1, 2, 9) ; so tliat liukl must 
have quite the meaning,' of our German word. It is likely that the 
term huldutolk was imported into the Icelandic tongue from the 
Danish or Norwegian. It is harder to explain the li inserted in 
the forms Muldra, Jliddre ; did it spnng out of the plural form 
hulder (boni genii, hollar veettir) ? or result from composition ? 

The German Molda presides over spinning and agriculture, the 
Norse MuUe over cattle-grazing and milking. 

6. Perahta, Berchtb. 

A being similar to Holda» or the same under another name, 
makes her appearance precisely in those Upper German regions 
where Holda leaves off, in Swabia, in Alsace, in Switzerland, in 
liavaria and Austria,'^ She is called frau Bcrchte, i.e., in OHG. 
PcraJda, the briglit,^ luminous, glorious (as Holda produces tlie 
glittering snow) : by the very meaning of the word a benign and 
glad lening influence, yet she is now rarely represented as such ; as 
a rule, the awe-inspiring side is brought into prominence, and she 

1 Details to be found in Miiller'e sagab. 1, 367-8. Hallager p. 48. Faye 
pp. 39-43 and 10. 15. 2<}. 26. 36. Frigge» nytaaragaye for 1813, p. 85. Strom's 
iSundiuor 1, 538-69. Yilses Spydebei^ S, 419. YiUes SiUejoid. pu 230. 
Asbicimsen, passim. 

3 A portion of Franconia and Thuringia knows both Berchta and Jlolda^ 
there at aU events is the boandaiy between the two. Matthedus, in his 
Exposition of the gospels for feastdays, p. 22, names dame Holda and old 
JkrcliU side^by side. 

'Among the celebrated maidens of MengldS is a 5wri (Stem. Ill*), 
MengloS herself is cilled *8ft in solbiarta' (111'*), and the father of her 
betrothed SvipiUij^r Solhiartr (siin-brii^ht, 112*). A Men^liiS in a later story 
appears to some one in a dream (Fornm. sog. 3, 222-3), and leaves him a 
marvellous pair of gloves. 
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iq^peara as a grim bugbear to frighten children witL In the 
stories of djoim Berehia the bad meaning predominates^ as the good 
one does in those of dame Holda; l^at is to say, the popular 
christian view had degraded Berchta lower than Holda. But she 
too is evidently one with Herke, Freke and some otheis (see 
Suppl.). 

Where their identity comes out most plainly is in the feet that 

they all go their rounds at the same time, in the so-called ' twelfths' 
beLweun Christmas and New-year. Berchta however has a 
particular day assigned her at the end of that period, which I never 
find named after Holda. And no less similar are their functions. 

Berchta, like Holda, has the oversight of spinners; whatever 
spinning she finds unfinished the last day of the year, she spoils 
(Superst. 512). Her festivid has to be kept with a certain tradi- 
tional food, gruel and fish. Thorr says he has had sUdr ok ha/ra 
(herrings and oats) for supper, Sa3m. 75* ; our white lady has pre- 
scribed the country folk a dish of fish and oat-grUa for evennore, 
and is angiy whenever it is omitted (Deutsche sagen, no. 267). 
The Thuringians in the Saalfeld country wind up the last day of 
the year with dnanplings and harrin^. Fish and farinaceous food 
weie considered by christians the proper thing for a fast^ 

The revenge taken by the wrathful BereMa, when she misses the 
fish and dumplings, has a quaint and primitive sound: whoever has 
partaken of other food on her day, she cuts his belly open, fills it 
with chopped straw, and sews up the gash with a ploughshare tat 
a needle and an iron chain by way of thread (Superst 525).* 

^ The Braunschw. an& 1760, p. 1392, s&js no legvminoui pkaUt are to be 

eaten when danie Holla is going roiuui in the ' twelye>lii^)itB Either a 
mistake, or to be understood of particular kinds of ^ulse. 

* Almost the same is told m the Voigtland ot the Werre or dame Hblle. 
The Werre, on the holy eve of the high New-year, lioldss a strict inquiry 
whether all the distaffs are spun off; if they are not, .she defiles the llax. And 
on that evening you must a&t poise, a thick pap of liour and water prepared in 
a peculiar way ; if any one omits % she nps hu body open, Jul. Schmidt^ 
Reichenfel.'?, p. 152. The name IVerra (from her 'gewirrt,' tingled shaggy 
hair 1) is found in Thorn. Reineaius, Lect. var., Altenbg 1(540, p. 579 (iu the 
critical notes on Rhyakinus's, i.e. Andr. Rivinus or Bacnmann's Liber Kinmi* 
dnm Kirani, Lips. 1638) : Kostrates hodiec^uc petulantioribus et refi-actariis 
nianducum aliqueni cum ore hiante frendcntem dentibus, aut furibundam 
silvescente coma, facie lurida, et cetero liabitu terribilem cum coniitatu maena* 
dmn IVermm interminantor. Betnesios (I587-1867) came from Gotha, hnt 
lived at Hof in the Voigtland. A vxrre is also a noisome cliirpinj^ insect of 
^ cricket kind (Popowitsch 620). In MHG. : * sayet diu Werre (Discordia) 
ir aftmen dar,' sows her seed, Ms. 2, 25 1^, couf. Troj. ;i85 (see Suppl.) ; and in 

18 
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And the same threat is held out in other diAtrifits also (seo 

SuppL). 

Borner's Folk-tales of the Orlagau (between the Saale and the 
Orle) furnish abundant details. At p. 153: The night before 
Twelfthday, Perchtha always examines the spinning-iooms of the . 
whole neighbourhood, slie brings the spinners empty reels, with 
directions to spin them full within a T617 brief time, and if all she 
demands cannot be delivered, she ponia^es them by tangling and 
befooling the flax. On the same occasion she cuts open any one's 
body, that has not eaten zemmede ^ that day, takes out any other 
food he has had, and fills the empty space with hay or straw wisps 
and bricks, and at last sews his body up again, using a jic^htfuire 
for a needle, and for thread a r&m chain. — ^P. 159 : At Oppurg, the 
same night of the year, PerMia found the spinning-room fiill of 
menymaking guests, and in a towering rage she handed in through the 
window twelve empty reels, which were to be spun full to the rim within 
an hour, when she would come back ; one quarter of an hour had 
passed after another in fearful expectation, when a saucy girl ran 
up to the garret, reached down a roll of tow, and wrapped it round 
the empty reels, then they spun two or tliree thicknesses of thread 
over the tow, so that the reels looked full. Perchtha came, they 
handed over to her their finished work, and she walked off with it, 
shaking her head. (Conf. the similar story of the white manikin in 
Bader, p. 369). — P. 167 : At Langendembach lived an old spinning- 
wife, who swiftly wound the thread all the winter through, and did 
not 80 much as leave off on Twelfthday-eve, thougli son and 
daughter-in-law warned her: 'If Perchtha comes, it will go hard 
with you '. ' H^day I ' was her answer, ' Perchtha brings me no 
shirts, I must spin them myself.' After a while the window is 
pwihed open, Pmhiha looks tnfo the room, and throws some empty 



Iwraoder Zonih and brooder Ergerii, a brooder JVerra, • der sin herzc rait welt- 
lichen dinf,'en nho heworren hat (has so entangled his heart with worldly things), 
daz da niht in mag And that notion of tangled thread and hair, whicl^ 
prevails about Bertha and Holda, may after all be afan to this. On L. Zarieh 
she is called de Chlungere, because she puts chlungel ^knot=!, hnnps) in the un- 
finished yarn of slothful inai'lens, Alb. Schott, Deutsche colonien in Piedmont, 
p. 282. In Bavaria and German Bohemia, Berhta is often Tepresented by St. 
Lucia, though her day conies on Dec. 13. Frau LtUz cuts the belly open, 
Schmeller 2, 532. Jca. Bank, BdhmfirmOd, p. 137. Oonl the Lvm in Sweden, 
Wieselgren. 386-7. ^ . ^ . 

1 Made of flour and luilk or vitez^ and bakea in a pan : fiuang laic^ 




exhibited, together with. 



evidently. 
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•pools to her, wliioh she must haye btck, gpm. foil, in tn haa^n 
time. The spinner took heart of g^nce, spun a fsw rounds on each 
spool for dear life, and threw them, one and all, into the Irook thati 
ran past the house (and by that, Perchtha seems to have been 

appeased). — P. 173 : As a miner was returning from Bucha to 
Konitz on I'crchtha's night, she came up to him at the cross-roads, 
and demanded with threats, that lie should ptU a wedge in lier 
waggon. He took his knife, cut the wedge as well as he could, and 
fitted it into Perchtlia's waggon, who made him a present of the 
fallen chips. He picked them up, and at home he drew gold out of 
every pocket in which he had put Pcrchtha's gifts. — P. 182 : Two 
peasants of Judewein, after stopping at the alehouse in Kostriz till 
late on Perchtha's eve, had gone but a little way, when Perchtha 
came driving in a waggon, and called to them to put a peg in the 
pole of her waggon. One of the men had a knife, and Perchtha 
supplied him with wood, the peg was let in, and the handy man 
carried home several pieces of money in his shoe as a reward. — 
P. 113 : Between Bucha and Wilhelmadorf in the fruitful vale of 
the Saale, Perchtha queen of the htimdhen had her dwelling of dd ; 
at her command the heimchen had to water the fields of men,, 
while she worked undeiground wiUi her plough. At last the 
people fell out with her, and she determined to quit the countiy ; 
on Perchtha's eve the ferryman at Altar village received notice to. 
he ready late in the night, and when he came to the Saale bank, 
his eyes beheld a taU stately dams sunounded by weeping children, 
and demanding to be ferriecl, over. She stept into the craft, the 
little ones dragged a plough and a number of other tools in, loudly 
lamenting that they had to leave that lovely region. Arrived at 
the other side, Perchtha bade the boatman cross once more and 
fetch the heimchen that had been left behind, which under compul- 
sion he did. She in the meantime had been mending the plough, - 
she pointed to the chips, and said to the ferryman, ' There, take 
that to reward thy trouble '. Grumbling, he pocketed three of the 
chips, and at home flung them on the window-shelf, and himself,- 
ill at ease, into bed. In the morning, three gold-pieces lay where - 
he had thrown the chips. The memory of Perchtha's passage is also- 
{reserved at Kaulsdorf on the Saale, and at Kostriz on the Eister, 
not far from Gera. — ^P. 126 : Late one nighty the master wheel- 
s^ht at Odba was oomiug home fiom Oppuig^ whese hid • 
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been to work ; it was the eve of the Three-kings (Twelfthday), and 
on the bank of the rivulet Orla he came upon Perchtha, her broken, 
plmigh surrounded by weeping heimchen. * Hast thou a hatchet 
with thee, so lielp me mend ! ' she cried to the terrified traveller. 
He gave what help he could, but the fallen chips offered him for 
wages he would not touch : ' I have plenty of them at home/ says he. 
When he got home, he told what had happened to him, and while 
his people shook their heads incredulously, he pulled off one of his 
shoes, wliich something had got into, that hurt his foot, and out 
rolled a bright new gold-piece. A twelvemonth passed, and one of 
his men, who had heard him tell the tale, set out on Ferehtha's 
night, and waited by the Orla» just where his msster had met 
Perchtha; in a little while, on s^ came with her tttfant train: 
* What seekest thou here at this hour ? ' she cried in anger, and 
when he stammered out an answer, she continued : ' I am better 
provided with tools this time^ so take thou thy due!' and wil^ 
those words she di:^ her hatchet into the fellow's shoulder. The 
same story is repeated near Kaulsdorf at a part of the brook which 
is called the water over the way, at Presswitz near the Saal-house, 
and on the sandhill between Pussneck and tlie forester's lodiio of 
Eeicheubacli. Below the Clleitsch, a curiously shaped rock near 
Tischdorf, the story varies in so far, that there Perchtha along ivitk 
the heimchen ivas driving a waggon, and had just broken the axle, 
when she fell in with a countryman, who helped her out with a 
makeshift axle, and was paid in chips, which however he disdained, 
and only carried a piece home in his shoe. — P. 133 : A spinning- 
girl walked over from the Neidenberg during that night, sh^ had 
done every bit of her spinning, and was in high spirits, when 
Perchtha came marching up the hill towards her, with a great troop 
of the heimchen-folk, all children of one sort and sizo, one set of 
them toiling to push a heavy plough, another party loaded with 
farmiog-tools ; they loudly complained that they had no longer a 
home. At this singular procession the spinner began to laugh out 
loud, PerdUha enraged stept up to. the giddy thing, blew upon her, 
and struck her blind on the spot. The poor girl had a trouble to 
find her way into the village, she led a wretched life, could no 
longer work, but sat mournful by the wayside begging. When the 
year was past and Perchtha visited Altar again, the blind one, not 
knowing one from another, ssked an alms of the high dame as she 
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swept by ; Perclitha spoke graciously : * Here last year I blew a 
pair of lights out, this year 1 will blow them in again'. With these 
words she blew into the maid's eyes, which immediately began to 
see again. The same legend is found in the so-called Sorge. near 
Neustadt on the Oiia. Touching stories of the weeping children, 
who tramp along in Perchtha's great troop, will be given when wo 
come to treat minutely of the ' wutende heer '. (See Suppl.). 

To these significant traditions of Thuringia, others can be added 
from Bavaria and Austria. In the mountain district about Tiauen- 
stein (Up. Bavaria, opposite Salzburg) they tell the children on the 
eve of Epiphany, that if thej aie naughty, ^erc^ will come and cut 
their bellies open. Qreasy cdhes ore baked that day, and the 
workmen say you must grease your stomach well witii them, so 
that dame Bereke's knife may glance off (SchnL 1, 194). Is that the 
reason why she is called wild JSeriha, iron Bertha t Crusius, Ann. 
Snev. p. 2, lib. 8, cap. 7, p. 266, relates, as his explanation of the 
origin of the name, that Heniy lY. bestowed privileges on the dty 
of Padua : Inde, in signa libertatis, armato cairodo uti coeperunt in 
bdlo^ Bertha nominato. Hinc dictum ortum puto, quo terrentur 
inqnieti pueri, ' Schweig, oder die eieeme Bertha kommt ! ' * In 
other places, Franeonian and Swabian, she is named EUdaberta 
(apparently a combination of the two names Holda and Berta), and 
Bildaherta ; with hair all shaggy she walks round the houses at 
night, and tears the bad boys to pieces (see SuppL).^ 

Dame Prccht with the long nose is what Vintler calls her : and 
even a MUG. poem, which in one MS. is entitled ' daz mrere von 
der Stenipen,' has in another the heading *von Berchten mit der 
langcn nas' (Haupt's Altd. bl. 1, 105). It is only from the former 
(with corrected spelling) that I am able to extract what has a 
bearing on our subject : 

nu merket reht-waz (ich) iu sage : Now mark aright what I you tell: 
n^chwihennaht amzw^ften tage, after Christmas tiie twelfth day, 
n4ch dem heilgen ebenwlhe * after the holy New-yeai^s day 
(gotgeb, daz er uns gedihe), (God grant we prosper in it), 
dd man ezzen solt ze nahte, when they should eat supper 

1 Conf. Crusius p. 1, lib. 12, cap. 6, p. 329, where Bertha the mother of 
Charles is imaut. The Lombards called a carrocium Bcrla and Bertedola 
(Ducan.^e sub v.), perhaps the carriage of the travelling goddm or queen t 

' Joach. Canieruriiis, chronol. Nicephori, p. 129. 

* Even-holy, equally-holjr day, Scheffer'a Haltaus, p. 68. 
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allez daz man ezzen solde, all that they should eat, 

swaz der wirt geben wolde wliatso the master would give, 

do sprach er zeni gesinde then spake he to liis men 

und zuo sin selbes kinde : and to his own child : 

* ezzd ktnte fast durcli min bete, * eat fast (hard) to ni^^lit, I pray, 
daz iiLch die Stempe niJU entrete' that the Stempe tread you not,* 
daz kintlin do von fothten az, The child then ate from'fear, 
er sprach: 'veterlln, was ist daz, he said : ' father, what is this 
das du die Siempen nennest ? that thou the Stempe callest ? 
6ag mir, ob dus erkennest/ tell me, if thou it knowest.' 

der vator sprach : ' daz sag ich dir. The father said : ' this tell I thee, 
dn solt ez wol gelouben mir, thoa mayest well believe me, 
es ist so gEiaweUch' getftn, there is a thing so gruesome doii/% 

das ioh diis niht gessgen kan : that I cannot tell it thee: 
wan swer des veigizzet^ for whoso forgets this, 

dca «r miehifiat imi, so that he eats not fiast^ 

4fdmhwmJte»iitniitrUii^ on him it comes» and treads him.' 
Here also children and servants are warned by the master of the 
house to eat up clean all that is brought on the table, and are 
threatened with a trampling from Stempe. This cognomen of 
Berchte must have come from stamping (step, tap, thump, &c.), and 
perhaps it ought to be spelt Stemp/e (German stampfen, to stamp) ; 
but in Bavaria there is a proper name Stcmpo (MB. 2, 280, anno 
1130), not Stempho, and both stampen and stampfen seem to be 
correct for trampling and sf^iieezing, Ital. stampare : she is the 
night hag, similar to alp and schrat [old scratch ?]. Add to this, 
that in the Nordgau of Franconia, dame Ilolda is called the Trempe 
(Doderlein, Antiq. nordg. 41), i.e., the trampling racketing one; 
Stalder defines triimpeln as walking with short, measured steps 
(tripping), and the Drut (night-goblin) approaches with soft foot- 
fall ; at the same time, tiampel, trampelthier, is a heavy clumsy 
woman. Now, as S is occasionally added before an initial X, it is 
snidy not going too far, to connect Stempe with the more ancient 
Ta'Hrfanok,TanfaiMt p. 257 (see Suppl). 

Kartin of Ambeig ^ calls her Ptirehi mU dtr Msnm nflS0fi (with 



His QcwiHensspiegel (mid. of 14tih cent) is in two MflS. «t Tiamia 
(HolTm. pp. 335-6) ; coiif. Schm. 4, 188b 21Cf, and the Jahrb. der Beriiner 
geBeUach. liir deutache8pr«.2, (i3-r-65. 
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iron nose), and says that people leave meat and diink standing for 
her; which means a downright sacrifice. 

In the mountains of Salzbiii;g there is kept up to this day, in 
honour of the terrible Perehtdt a so called PtrelUa-Tunning, FercJUa^ 
leaping at the time of the laachnachte [incense-nights ?]^ In the 
Fiiuilgaii, from 100 to $00 young fellows (styled the Barehtm) will 
room about in broad daylight in the oddest disguises, canying cows' 
bells, and cracking whips.* In the Gastein Talley tiie procession, 
headed by from 60 or 100 to 300 stout fellows, goes hopping and 
skipping from Tillage to village, from house to house, aU throng 
the yalley (Muchar, Qastein pp. 145-7). In the north of Switzer- 
land, where in addition to BerekUi the softened form BecktU or 
Bechteli is in use, BeehtdCs day is the 2nd (or, if New-year's day 
falls ou a Saturday, the 3rd) of January, and is honoured by the 
young people in general with social merrymakings ; they call the 
practice berchfeln, hcchtcln. In the 16th centur}'' it was still the 
custom at Zurich, for men to intercept and press one another to 
take wine ; this was called ' conducting to Bcrchtold ' (Staid. 1, 150- 
6). * There was thus a masculine Berclit or BerchioU, related to 
Wuotan, as Berhta was to Freke ; and from this again there arose 
in Swabia a new feminine, BrecMolterin, Jhrechtdlterin (Schmid, 
Schwab, wtb. 93). In Alsace the beehlen was performed by pren- 
tices and journeymen running from one house or room to another, 
and keeping up a racket (see passages in Oberliu, sub. y. Bechten). 
Cuniat of Dankrozheim says in his Namenbuch, composed 1435 : * 

damauch so komet die milde 

die noch hat ein gar gross gcslehte (great kindred). 

He describes her as the mild, gracious to men, not as the terrible. 
BercMolt however is in Swabian legend the white mannilcin, who 
brings spools to be filled with spinning (Mone's anz. 8, 170)» 
exactly like Berchta, p. 274 (see Siippl.). 

And as a kind benevolent being she appears in many other 
descriptions, which undoubtedly reach far back into the Mid. Ages. 
The whiU lady, by her very name, has altogether the same meaning, 

^ This Ptrehimtpringen, is like the KexmiKad^ in tiie Bflhrnerwald, whicb. 
J<N. Bflmk p. 76-7 says,* is performed at Whitsuntide, when young men ana 
))oys provide tliom^elves with loud cracking whipBy and chase all the witches 
out of houses, stabks and bams. 

* Joumev through Upper Qermany, p. 243. Schn. 1, 19& 

* Ad. Walt StroWa beitr., Stmah. pu 128. 
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for peiaht^ berht or brecht, signifies bright, light, whita This 
white lady usually attaches herself to particular families, but em 
then she keeps the name of Berta, e.g., Berta of Eosenberg. In. 
snow-white garments she shows herself by night in princely houses, 
she rocks or dandles the babies, while their nurses sleep : she aote 
the old pwtdmoHher or am/utinu the family (see SuppL). 

There is a good deal in the fact, that several women of that 
name, who are &med in our national traditions, stand conneeted 
with the ^ostly Berhta; they have been adopted out of the divine 
legend into the heroic legend. In Italy and France, a far distant 
past is expressed by the phrase : ' nd tempo ove BeriaJUava,* when 
B. span (Pentamerone. Liebreclit 2, 259). ' au terns que la reine 
Serthe filait .* ' the same idea still, of the spinning matron.^ Barta, 
the daughter of king Flower and of Whiteflower, afterwards the 
wife of king Pippin and mother of the great hero Charles, 
she who in the MLG. poem of Flos is called both Yredding and 
Brehte (1555. 7825), does not belie her mythic origin.* She is 
called Berhte mit dem fuozc (foot), Flore 309; in French, Berthe au 
grand pied; and ace. to the Keali di Franza 6, 1 : ' Berta del gran 
pie, perche ella aveva un pie nn poco maggior dell iiltro, e quello 
era il pie destro,' had the right foot larger. The French poet Adenez 
tries apparently to extenuate the deformity by making both her 
feet large, he calls her 'Berte as gratis pies* (Paris ed. LI I. 78. 104) ; 
ao the Aiid. Dutch, ' Baerte met ten bretlen voetcn' Floris 3966. 
But the one big foot is more genuine, as may be seen by the far 

^ I can produce anoiher minnina BerfhtL The 'Vita S. Berthae Avenna- 
eetuna in dioecesi Remensi (com. Flodoardus 4, 47) says (Acta Sanctor., Maii p. 

114^) : Quae dum lustraret situs loci illius, porvenit ad quendam hortuni, in 
quo erut folia luirae pulcritudiiiis. Quern ut vidit Deo devota femina, luininie 
eoneupiTit, sed possessoribus ipsius praedii sic locuta eat : 0 fratres, hunc 
fontem prae<lii vestri vendite mihi, et accepta di^ma pecunia cedite usibiis 
nostris. Cui sic aiunt : En praesto siunus, si taineu detur pretium a nobis 
taxatam. Sancta antem, videntibiis qui adeiant, libiam unam denariomm 
posuit super lapidem qui erat super os ejusdem fontis, domini vero ac vendi- 
tor's rcccporuiit aea. Tunc sancta mater, Deo plena, colo qnam manu tenebat 
coe^it terram JoderCf et in modum sulci rigam Jacere, orans ac diceus : Ostende 
nobis, Dosidne, muericordiam tuam, et ralutare tuum da nobis I Bevertens 
Tianu^uc monasterium, colam eadem post se trahebat, tantaqne abundantia 
aquae earn sequebatur, ut ad vams omnes hominibus pertinentes sulliceret, sicut 
usque hodie apparel Nomen quoque sanela mater fluviolo ipsi eomposuit, 
dicens : Libra vocaberis, quia una libra pro emptione tua data est. 

* How firmly she is rooted, may be seen by her bein<» the link that joins 
the Carolingian legend to the Liingobardic : 6he is mother of Carl, wile of 
Hppin the son of Bother (4789), and daughter of Hole and Blaaeheflor, whoso 
aame Bgun contains the notion of whiteness. 
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more ancient tradition of a ' leine Pidrnque, regina pede auau^ 
whose figure stands carved in stone on old dnuches.^ It is appar- 
ently a moanrmaideeii^s foot> which as a mark of her higher nature 
she cannot lay aside (any more than Huldra her tail, or the devil 
his hoise hooQ ; and at the same time the spinning- woman's splay- 
foot that worked the treadle, and that of the txunpling dame 
Stempe or Trempe. If we had older and minnter descriptions of 
' frau Berhta ' in Germany, perhaps this foot would also be 
mentioned in them (see Suppl.}. 

It still remains for ns to explain her precise connexion with a 
particular day of the year. It is either on Dec 25 (dies natalis), or 
twelve days after Christmas^ on Jan. 6, when the star appeared to 
the Three Kings (magi), that the christifln church celebrates the 
feast of the manifestation of Christ under the name of epiphania 
(v. Ducange, sub v.), hethphania or theophania (0. Fr. tiephaine, 
tiphagne). In an OHG. gloss (Emm. 394), theophania is rendered 
giperahta naht, the briglit night of the heavenly vision that 
appeared to the shcplierds in the field.^ Documents of the Mid. 
Ages give dates in the dative case : * perchtentag, perhtennaht ' 
(for OHGr. zi demo peralitin taga, zi dcm PeralitCin nalit) ; again, 
* an der berechtnaht,' M. Beliam (Mone, anz. 4, 451) ; * ze perh- 
nahten,' MB. 8, 540 (an. 1302); *imze an den ahtodin tao iiah der 
Perhtage,' till the eighth day after the Perht's (fern.) day, Fundgr. 
110, 22 ; ' von dem nehsten Berhtag,' MB. 9, 138 (an. 1317) ; ' an 
dem Prehentag,' MB. 7, 256 (an. 1349); — these and other contracted 
forms are cited with references in Scheffer's Ualtaus p. 75, and 
Schm. 1, 194.^ Now from this there might very easily grow up a 
personification, Perchientac, Perchfoma.'ht, the bright day becoming 
Bright's, i.e., dame Bright's, day. (Conrad of Dankrotsheim, p. 123, 
puts his milde Behie down a week earlier, on Dec. 30.) ^ 

Two hypotheses present themselves. Either the entire fahulous 
* existence of a Perhta/rs^ arm accidentally and by misundeistand- 
ing, out of such personification ; or the analogy of the ' bright ' day 
was tacked on to a preoioutiy exisUnff Perhta. Now it is true we 

1 Altcl. w. 3, 47-8 ; Paris too connects this P^dauque with Bert^ ilL iv. 
198 ; reine i'c'au^ue, Michelet liiat. de France 1, 496-8. 2, 152. 

' Luke 2, 0. O. L IS) a 4 HeL 12, 8. Maria 182. 

'The OHO. < j)^m7ifac » parasceTB (Gxaff 6, 360) is Good Fricby, and 
distinct from Prehentag, Perchtentag. 

* Dee. 28 is Innoeents', 29 St. Thomas's, 31 St Silvvstei's. 
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cannot point Ofat a dame Peibta befoie tbe 15lili or 14th centoiy; 
or at earliest the 13th; but the first supposition need not hreak 
dowui even if we did manage to hunt np her peraonal name in 
older authorities : even in the Sthcentuiy the expression 'perahtftn 
naht ' nu^t have developed into ' Feraht^ naht StiiU the char- 
acteristics we have specified of a mythical Berta, and above all, her 
identity with Holda, seem to me to decide the matter the other 
way. If, independently of the cLiislian calendar, there was a 
Holda, then neither can Perahta be purely a product of it ; on the 
contrary, both of these adjective names lead up to a heathen deity, 
who made her peregrination at that very season of yule, and whom 
therefore the christians readily connected with the sacredness of 
Christmas and New-year. 

I will here group together the features which unmistakably 
make Holda and Bertlia appear in this light. Tlicy drive about in 
waggons, like mother Earth, and promote tigriculture and navigation 
among men ; a ^plough, from which there fall chips of gold, is their 
sacred implement. This too is like the gods, that they appear 
suddenly, and Berhta especially hands her gifts in at the loindow* 
Both have spinning and weaving at heart, they insist on diligence 
and the keeping of festivals holy, on the transgressor grim penaltiea 
are executed. The souls of iftfant children are found in their host, 
as they likewise role over dm and dwarfy hut mghi-haff$ and 
auihanimm also follow in their train: — all this savours of 
heathoiisnL 

It is veiy remarkable, that the Italians too have a mis-shapen 

fairy BefaTia, a tenor to 'children, who has sprung out of epiphania 
(befania) : on that day the women and children set a. doll made of 

old rags in the window ; she is black and ugly, and brings presents. 

Some say, she is Jlcrod's daughter ; Ranke's hist, zeitschr. 1, 717. 
' La Befania * (Pulci's Morg. 5, 42). Berni says : ' il di di Befania 
vo porla per Befana alia fenestra, pcrche qualcun le dia d' una 
ballestra '} It would be astonishing, if twice over, in two different 
nations, a name in the calendar had caused the invention of a 
supernatural being; it is more likely that, both in Italy, and among 
tts, older traditions of the people have sought to blend themselves 
with the christian name of the day. 

• ' ■ . ■ • 

* Fnuic, Bemi, rime 105. Crusca sub v. befana. 
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Hcrodiits, of whom we have just been remincled by Befana, will 
illustrate tliis even better. The story of Herod's daughter, whose 
dancing brought about the beheading of John the Baptist, must 
have produced a peculiarly deep impression in tlie early part of the 
Mid. Agea^ and in more than one way got mixed up with fables. 
Heligious poets treat the subject in full, and with lelish (Hel. 83-5) ; 
Otfried seems to leave it out designedly. It was imagined, that on 
account of hex thoughtlefis rather than malicious act (for the 
propoflal came from her rmngeful mother), Serodioi (the daughter) 
was condemned' to loam about in company with evil and devilish 
spirits. She is |»]aoed at the head of the 'furious host' or of 
witches' nightly expeditions, together with Diana, with Holda and 
Perahta, or in their stead. In Buicard of Worms 10, 1 we read: 
Slud etiam non omittendnm, quod quaedam soeleiatae mulieies 
retro post Satanam convezsae, daemonum illusionihus et phantas- 
matibus seductae, credunt se et profitentur noctuinis horis cum 
JHana paganorum dea vel cum Htirodiade et innumera multitudine 
mulierum equitaie super quasdam hestias, et multa terrarum spatia 
intempestae noctis silentio pertransire, ejusque jussionihus vdvi 
dominae obedire, et certis noctibus ad ejus servitium evocari. — 
Joh. Salisberiensia (f 1182) in Polycr. 2, 17 : Quale est, quod noc- 
tilucam quandam, vel Herodiadem vel praesidem noctis dominam, 
concilia et conventus de nocte asserunt convocare, varia celebrari 
convivia, &c. — Angerius, episcopus Conseranus (an. 1280) : Nulla 
mulier de nocturnis equitare cum Diana dea paganornrn vel cum 
Herodiade seu Bensozia^ et innumera mulierum multitudine pro- 
fiteatur. — Similar statements have passed into later writings, such 
as those of .Martin von Amberg, and Vintler. It is woith noticing, 
that to the worship of this Merodias, one third o/ the wlwle world is 
ceded, and so a most respectable diffusion aJlowed. Katherius 
(bishop of Verona, but a Frank, b. at Lobi near Cambray, d. 974) in 
his Praeloquia (Martene and Purand 9, 798. opp. edit Ballerini 
pp. 20. 21) : Quia enim eorum, qui hodie in talibus usque ad per^ 
ditMmem aniniae in tantum decipinntur, ut etiam eia^ quae (Ball. 

> Docftiifie sub y. Diana spellB Benaoria, but has the tme meaning under 
Bcnsozia itself ; it seems to mean bona socia, friendlv propitious being. Bona 
de^^Dio Caaa. 37, 35. 45. Goi>f. ch. XXVIII, dobra sretia, bona Fortuna ; ch. 
XVI, good wife, under Wood-woinen. 
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de quibns) ait Gen.^, fferodiam lUam baptistae Chiisti mterfaetrir' 
cem, quad rtgifwm imo deam proponant; asseientes, tertiam totm» 
mundi partem illi traditam : quasi haec meices fuerit piopbetae 
oocisi, cum potius sint daemones^ talibus praestigiis infelices muliBrT. 
culas, bisque multum vituperabiliores viios, quia perditisBimo^ 
decipieiites. — full and remarkable account of the medieval 
tradition, that was tacked on to Herodias, is contained in the Eei- 
naidus 1, 1139—1104: 

Praccipue sidm celebrant, ope cujus, ubi omnes 

defuerant testes, est data Homa Petro, 
tiaditaque injusto FharaUdis viigo labor! ; 

sed sanctifaciunt qualiaeunque volunt 
Hac famosus erat felizque fuisset Herodes 

piole, sed infeUz banc quoque laesit amon 
haec viigo, tbalamos Bo^idoB solius ardens» 

voverat hoc demto nullius ease vizi 
Offensus genitor, comperto piolis amore^ 

iusontem sanctum decapitavit atroz. 
Postulat afferri viigo sibi tristis, et affert 

r^us in disco tempera tmnca diens. 
MoUibus alUtum sttingens caput ilia lacertis 

perftmdit laorimis, osculaque addere avet ; 
oscula captantem caput aufagit atque resiiffiai, 

ilia per inipluvium turbine flanlis abit. 
Ex illo nimiuin memor ira Johannis eandem 

per vacuum cocli flabilis urget iter : 
mortuus infestat iniseram, nec vivus amarat, 

non taineu banc peiiitus fata perisse sinunt. 
Lenit honor luctnm, minuit rcvercntia poenam, 

pars liominum inoestac tcrtia scrvit herae, 
Qitercuhus ct corylis a noctis parte secunda 

usque nigri ad galli caimina prima sedet. 
Kunc ea nomen habet FfturaUdis, Htrodiaa ante 

saltria» nec subiens nec subeunda pari 

Conf. Adfrici homiliae 1, 486. Here we have Herodias described 
as moeda hera cui jiars iertia konUnum servit, the reverenti^ 

homage she receives assuages her bitter lot ; onlj horn Tnidnight 

» 

^ Ballerini cannot understand this Qen. ; is it Gennadius (Masailiensis), a 
miter at the end of the fifth eentoiy t 
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till fint cockcrow she nts on oaks and bazel-tiees, the rest of her 
time she floats throu^ the empty air. She was inflamed by love 
tat John, which he did not return ; when his head is brought in on 
a chaiger, she would fain have covered it with tears and kisses, but 
it draws back, and begins to blow hard at her ; the hapless maid is 
whirled into empty space, and there she hangs for ever.^ Why she 
was afterwards (in the twelfth century) called JPharaUdia^iB not 
explained by the life of a saint of that name in Flanders (Acta 
sanct. 4 Jan.) ; nor does anything that the church tells of John the 
Baptist and Herodisia (Acta sanct. 24 Jiin.) at all resemble tlie 
contents of the above story : Herodias is Herod's wife, and the 
daughter is named Salome. Fharaildis on the contrary, M, Dutch 
Vcrcldc^ leads us to ver Elde = fmu Ililde ov/rau JIulde, as in a 
doc. of 1213 (Bodmanns liheing. alterth. p. 94) there occurs a 
• miles dictus Verhildehurg* and in a Frisian doc. of the 14th 
century a Ferhildema, evidently referring to the mythic Hildburg. 
Still more remarkable seems a M. Dutch name for the milky way, 
Vronddenstratt = frauen Hilde or Hulde strasse (street, highway). 
So that the poet of the Reinardus is entirely in the right, when 
Herodias sets him thinking of Fharaildis, and she again of tha 
milky way, the sidus in his first line. 

There is no doubt whatever, that quite early in the Mid. Ages 
the christian mythus of fferodias got mixed up with our native 
heathen &bles : those notions about dame Holda and the ' furious 
host ' and the nightly jaunts of sorceresses were grafted on i^ the 
Jewish king*s daughter had the part of a heathen goddess assigned 
her (Batherius says expressly : imo dea), and her worship found 
numerous adherents. In the same circle moves Dianu, the lunar 
deity of night, the wild huntress; Diana, Herodias and Holda 

* This reference to the turbo (the whirlwind of bis blastX looks mythical 
and of high anticiuity. Not only did Ziu or JSto, once a deity, become with the 
christiaus a name for the whirlwind, p. 203 (and Pulloineken too may have to 
do with Phol, p. 229) ; but to this day such a wind is accounted for in Lower 
Saxony (about Celle) by the dancing Herodias whirhn<^ about in the air. Else- 
where the raising of it is ascribed to the deviXy and offensive epithets are 
hurled at him, as in the Saalfeld country: ' Schweinezabl fah ret,' there goes 
9wiue-taii (Praetorius, Kdbezahl '6, 120), and on the Rhou mts. : ^Sauz^^l,' 
aoW'tail (Schm. 4 to shew contempt for the demon, and abate his rniy 
%(Me Snpiu.)* I shall raing in some other stoiies, when treating the vind- 
aprites. 

* Oanneart, itnifrecht 1&3-&. Belg. mus. 6, 319. Conf. Vergodt for fcan 
Qande. 
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stand for one anotber, or side by side. Diana' is denodheed hj 
XHigiuB (Superst A) ; the passage in the decrees of councils 
(Superst C) has found its way into many later writings (Superst. 
D, G) : like Herodias, she appears as domina and hera. The life of 
St. Cae.sarius Arelateiisis mentions a * daemonium, quod rustici 
Dianam vocant/ so that the name was familiar to the common 
people ; that statue of Diana in Greg. Tur. 8, 15 I have spoken of 
on p. 110. But the strongest testimony to the wide ditrusion of 
Diana's cultus seems to be a passage in the life of St. Kilian, the 
apostle of the East Franks (f 689) : Gozbeitus dux Fianciae • • • 
volens crebra apud se tractare inquiritione^ ntnun !E|jn8 qnem 
(Kilianns) piaedicabat^ vel Dianae potins cultus praeferendus esset. 
Diana namque apud ilium in summa veneratione habebatur 
(Surius 4, 133 ; Acta sanct. Bolland. 9 JuL (p. 616), As it is 
piincipallj in Thuiingia» Franoonia and Hesse that fiau Solda 
survives* it is not incredible that hy IXana in the neighhourhood 
of Wliizbuig, so tu back as the 7th oentuij, was meant no other 
than she. 

Lastly, the zetroapective connexion of this Herodias or Diana 
with personages in the native paganism, whether of Celtic or 
Teutonic nations, receives a welcome confirmation from the legend 
of a domina Ahwndia or dame Bahonde, supplied by French 
anthorities of the Mid. Ages. A bishop of Paris, Guilielmus 
Alvernus (Guillaiime d' Auvergne), who died 1248, speaks thus of 
nymphs and lamiae (opera, Par. 1G74, fol. 1. 1036) : ' Sic et daemon, 
qui praetextu mulieris, cum aliis de nocte domes et cellaria dicitur 
frequentare, et vocant eam Satiam a satietato, ct dominam 
Abundiam pro alnmdantia,^ quam eam praestare dicunt domibus, 
quas frequentaverit : htijusmodi etiam daemones, quas dfynvijias 
vocant vetulae, penes quas error iste remanut^et a quibus solis 
creditur et somniatur. Dicunt has dominas edere et bibere de esds 
et potibus, quos in domibus inveniunt, nee tamen ecnsumptionem 
aut imminutionem eas facers escarum et potuumi maxime si vasa 
escarum sint discooperta et vas^ poculorum non obsfcmcta 
eis in nocte relinquantur. Si veno operta vel dansa inveniunt 
sen obstructa» inde nec comeddnt neo bibunt^ propter quod 
in&ustas et infortnnatas relinquunt, nec saHeiatm nec ahn^ 

^ The "Romans also personified AJ^undantia as a superior bfliagt bat she 
only appears on coins, she had neither temples nor altars. 
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daiUiam eis praestantcs.' The like is repeated on p. 1068, but 
on p. 1066 we read: 'Sunt et aliae ludificationes malignorom 
spirituum, quas faciunt interdom in nemoribus et locis amoenis 
et frondoeis ai;boiibus, ubi apparent in similitudine pudlarum aut 
nuUronarum ornatu muliebii et eandido, interdum etiam in etabulis, 
cmn luminaribiis oereifl^ ex quibus apparent distillationes in comis 
et collis equoram, et comae ipsomm diligenter tiscatae, et audies 
eoe, qui talia se vidisse fatentur, dicentes Yeiam oeram esse, quae 
de luimnaribus hi^itsmodi stOlaveiat^ De illis vero sabstantiis, 
quae apparent in domibus, quas dcmiim nodumas, et prineipm 
earum vocant dominam Ahmdiam, pro eo quod domibus, quas 
£requentant, abundantiam bononun temporaHum praestare putan- 
tur, non aliter tibi sentiendttm est^ neque aliter quam quemadmo; 
dnm de illis audivistL Quapropter eo usque invaluit stultitia bo^ 
minum et insania yetularum, ut vasa vini et receptacula dbomm 
discorperfca relinquant, et omnino nee obstruant neque claudaat eis 
Tioctibus, quibus ad domos suas eas crednnt adventuras, ea de 
causa ^^delicet, ut cibos et potiis quasi paratoa inveniant et eos 
absque difficultate apparitionis pro beneplacito sumant. 
The Eoman de la rose (Meou 18G22 seq.) informs us : 

qui les cine sens ainsinc degoit 
par les fantosmee, quil regoit, 
dont maintes gens par lor folie 
cuident estre par nuit estries 
errans auecques daine Hahonde, 
et dient, que par tout le monde 
H tim en/atU de nadon 
sunt d0 eeUe e(nuiiewiL 
. qu'il Tont trois fois en la semaine^ 
si cum destinee les maine, 
et par tons ces ostex se boutent^ 
ne dee ne barres ne redoutent, 
ains sen entrant par les fendaces, 
par chatieres et par crevaces, 

et se partent dcs cors les ames , ; 

et vont avec lea bonnes damrs 
par leua forains et par maisons, 
et le pruevent par tiex raisona : 

. ^ Ooii£ Deutaehe aagen, ao. 122. 
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qae les diveisit^ veneB 
ne rant pas en lor liz venues, 
ains sunt lor ames qui laborent 
et par le monde ainsmc sen ooienl^ &a 
18686. Dautre part^ que H iters du m<md$ 
aUU ainsinc avee dame Mabonde, 
si cum voles yielles le piueyent 
par les visions que truerent^ 
dont eonvient il sans nule faille 
que trestous li mondes i aille. 

As Ratlierius and tlie lieiuardus represent a third part of the world 
as given up to the service of Herodias, the same statement is liere 
applied to dame Habonde ; Herodias and Ahundia are therefore 
one. A connexion between Abundia and our native Folia, Fidla 
(fulness) will presently be made apparent. The term enfans may 
refer either to the wuHiritUntd babes above, or to the great 
multitude of heathen, who remained shut out of the christiaii 
community. It bad long been the custom to divide the known 
world into three parts.^ The domina clothed in white reminds one 
of Perohta the bright, the bona dondna or bona socio?- of Holda the 
gracious, and Herodias haunting the oaks by night of the Old 
Gennan tiee-woiship. They are originally benignant beings all, 
Trboee presence brings prosperil^ and plenty to mankind; hence to 
them, as to friendly spirits or gods» meat and drink are s^ for a 
sacrifice in the night season. Holda» Berhta and Weiia seem to 
love a particular kind of food, and look for it on tiiehr feast-day. 

7. Hbuoda (Hksdb). Ostasa (Eastbe). 

Thus far we have got acquainted with the names and worship 
of several goddesses, wlio were honoured under different names by 
particular tribes of Teutoiulom (Xerdu, Hludana, Tanfana, Holda, 
Berhta), and others resembling them have only become known to 
us under foreign appellations (Isis, Diana, Herodias, Abundia) : of 
all these (so long as I consider still doubtful the connexion of 

1 Agitur pars tertia nnmdi. Ovid. met. 6, 372 ; tertia pars mundi fumans 
petit Africa fli^mwi^ Coripp. 1, 47 : tertia pan orbis Europa vocatnr, Wal- 
thar. 1. 

s le the name wcia connected with the &rtta in Quilielmus Alverniu f 
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' Eroe' wiUi our Herke) not cm ia to he found among the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

On the other hand, the Anglo>Saxon historian tells us the 
names of two beings, whom he ezpieaaly calls ancient goddesses of 
his people, but of whose existence not a trace is left amongst other 
Germans. A dear proof, that here as well as there, heathenism 
was crowded with divinities of various shape and varying name, 
but who in their characteristics and cultus corresponded to one 
another. Why this multiplicity of form should prevail more in the 
case of the female deities than of the male, can be iaiilj explained, 
I think, by the greater respect paid to the chief masculine 
divinities: they were too famous and too highly thought of, for 
their principal names not to have penetrated all branches of the 
nation. 

The two goddesses, wliom Beda (De temporiim ratione cap. 1 3) 
cites very briefly, without any description, merely to explain the 
months named after them, are Hrede and Edstre, March ttiking its 
Saxon name from the first, and April from the second : ' Rhcdmo- 
nath a dca illoruiu Rheda, cui in illo sacrificabant, nominatur.' — 
*Anticpii Aiiglorum populi, gens niea . . . apud eos Aprilis 
Esturmoiudh, qui nunc pasciudis mensis interpretatur, quondam a 
dm illorum, quae Eodra vocabatur et cui in illo festa celebrantur 
(?), nomen habuit ; a cujus nomine nunc paschale tempus cogno- 
minant, consueto aniiqtuu observaiionM vocabulo gaudia novae 
fiolennitatis vocantes.' ^ 

It would be imcvitical to saddle this father of the church, who 
everywhere keeps heathenism at a distance, and tells us less of it 
than he knows, with the invention of these goddesses. There is 
nothing improbable in them, nay the first of them is justified by 
clear traces in the vocabularies of other German tribes. March is 
in DUG. lenzinmftndt, named after the season lenzo, lengizo 
Pengthening of days] but it may have borne other names as welL 
Oberlin quotes, horn Chorion's Ehrenkranz der teutechen sprach, 
Stiassb. 1644 p; 91, BOmmai toe March; and a doc of 1404 

' One MS. (Kolmesen opusc. p. 287 ; this ref. given in Eathlofs Hoya and 
Diepholz 3, 16) reads : Veteres Anj^licaui populi vocant Estoruiouath paschalem 
mensem, idqve a dta quadam em Ttiitonxci populi in pagaatBmo wwfiftda 
feeerunt tempore men-sis Aprilis, quae Eostra est appellata. 

* Gramm. 2, 510. Langes. Diut. 3, 88. 

19 
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(Weisth. 1, 175) haa liedtmonet, it is not clear for what mouth. 
Whea we find in the Appeuzeller reimchronik p. 17-^ : 

In dem BedmoMt 

die puien kamen donet, 

do der merzenmonat gieng herzu 

an ainem moigen fim 

do zundents Boiachach an ; 

here Redumiiet seems, by the displacement so common in the 
names of months, to be the month before March, as Chorion uses 
his Retmonat for February as well. Von Arx explains the word 
quite differently, and I think untenably, by a mountain. Apart 
from the Swiss term altogether, I believe the AS. name was 
really Ilrecf or Ilre^e = OHG. Hruod or Hruodci, and deriveil, 
as I said on p. 20G, from hruod gloria, faraa ; so that we get the 
meaning of a shining and renownful goddess. The Trad. fuld. 2, 
196, furnish a female name Hruadd, gen. Hraadfln, and in 1, 42. 2, 
26, another nom. Hruadun, this last apparently formed like ON. 
Fiorgyn and Hlodyn. The AS. a^j. hre6 or hreSe means crudelis 
(Csodm. 136, 21. 198, 2), perhaps victoriosus ? I am in doubt 
about br^, sigebrlS, guShi^, Beov. 5146. 974. 1631 ; the^ waver 
between an a^j. and a subst. sense, and in the last passage, 
'BeowuUe wear© guOhi^S gifeSe,' victoria is evidently meant. 
Wben the AS. Monologue, line 70, translates Martius by retJe, this 
may stand for hiSSe. 

We Gennans to this day call April osUrmofnatt and d^rmdfnoth 
is found as early as Eiginhart (temp. Car. Mag.). The great 
christian festival, which usually fialls in April or the end of March, 
beam in the oldest of OHGr. remains the name dstard gen. -dn •} it 
is mostly found in the plural, because two days (ostartaga, 
aostortaga, Diut. 1, 266") were kept at Easter. This Ostard, like 
the AS. Edstre, must in the lieathen religion have denoted a higlicr 
being, whose worship wtis so firmly rooted, tliat the christian 
teachers tolerated the name, and applied it to one of their own 
grandest anniversaries.^ All the nations bordering on us have 
retained the Biblical 'pascha'; even Ulphilas writes paska, not 

1 T. 157, 1. 3. 5. O. i *22, 8. lit 6, 16. iv. 9, & Hynm. 21, 4. Frogm. 

theol. xiv. 17. 

' Conf. Ideler's chionologie 1, 616L 
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austro, though he must have known the word ; ^ the Norse tongue 
also has imported its paskir, Swed. pu^k, Dan. paaske. The 01 IG. 
adv. dstaj' expresses movement toward the rising sun (Granim. 3, 
205), likewise the ON. misfr, and probably an AS. eastor and Goth, 
austr. In I^ixtin the identical auster has been pushed round to the 
noonday quarter, the South. In the Edda a male being, a spirit of 
liglit, bears the name of Austri, so a female one might have been 
called Auslm ; tlie High German and Saxon tribes seem on the 
contrary to have formed only an Ostard, Edstre (fem.), not Ostaro, 
Eastra (masc).* And that may be the reason why the Norsemen 
said pdskir and not austrur : they had never woialiipped a goddess 
Austra, or her cultiis was already extinct. 

Ostara, Edfstre seems therefore to have been the divinity of the 
radiant dawn, of upspnnging light, a spectacle that brings joy and 
blessing,' whose meaning oonld be easilj adapted to the lesnneo- 
tion-day of the christian's God. Bonfires were lighted at Easter, 
and according to a popular belief of long standing, the moment the 
smi rises on Easter Sunday morning, he gives thru joyful leaps, he 
dances for joy (Superst. 813). Water drawn on the Easter 
morning is, like that at Christmas, holy and healing (Superst 775. 
804) ; here also heathen notions seems to have grafted themselves 
on great christian festivals. Maidens clothed in white, who at 
Easter, at the season of returning spring, show themselves in clefts 
of the rock and on mountains, are suggestive of the ancient goddess 
(see SuppL). 

8. ZiSA. 

Beda's account of Hrede and E&stre* shall be followed now by 
a statement reaching back to the 11th century, and deserving 
attention if only for its great age, concerning a goddess ^iea 
worsliipped at Augsbui^ in tiie heathen time. 

1 For oriens lie diooees mrana, for ocddens aagqs, t.e., rising and nnking of 
tho Run, nut that he did not know Tirtr (veiiiui ocoadentem), root via (lepose, 

atiUness, evening). 

' Composite proper names : Ostroberht, Austroberta, Austrcdsil, Ostro- 
goiha (like Visigotha, Viafaiminid, Westemlap, Snndarolt, Nonlberalit, &c. &&) 

' In the Basque langua^^e ostara moans May. the budding leafing time, 
from ostoa, leaf, foliage : a mere accidental res3naiblance. 

* I might introdnce into the text an AS. B'cm, if I knew any more abont 
her than what Lye's glossary quotes from Cod. Cot 6d, 87 : Biemnt Diana. It 
is formed like |>inen (ancilla), wylpen (belloua), && 
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The Cod. Monach. Lat. 2 (of 1135), and the Cod. Emmeran. F. 
IX. foL 4<^ (of 12-13th cent) coutain identic ' Exceipta ex Gallica 
historia 

* Dum hec circa renum gcruntur, in noricoruvi (interlined 
bawarionim, Cod. Vind. CII. pauwariorimi) finibus grave vulnus 
romanus populus accepit. quippe gcrmanorum gentes (interlined 
suevi), que retias occupaverant, non longe ab alpibus tractu pari 
patentibus campLs, ubi duo rapidissimi amnes [inteilined /tVz^ et 
wtrthalui (CII vueidaha)] inter se confluunt^ in ipsis norins finibus 
(interlined terminis hawarwnm et suevorum) civitatem non quid em 
inuro sed vallo fossaque cinxerant, quam appellabant zizarim (OIL 
cizarim) ex nomine dee dze^ quam religiosissime colebant c^jos 
templum qnoque ex lignis harbarico ritu cbnstiictum, postqoam eo* 
colonia romana deducta est^ inviolatum pennansit^ ac Yetnstate 
collapBum nomen* colli senravit banc* urbem tUm awnxus pretoir 
ad aroendas barbaroram ez<n]i8i(me8 kaL seztilibus (interlined 
exacta jam estate) exercitn dicumvenit. ad meridianam oppidi 
partem, que sola a continent! (interlined littoiibns) eiat, pretor ipse 
cum Ugiom martia castia operosassime oommnnivit ad ocdden- 
tem veio, qua barbarorum adventus eiat^ dmir, hdgudis regis filtua, 
cum equitatu omni et anxiliaribus macedonum copiis inter flumen ct 
Tallum loco castris parum ample infelici temeritate extra flumen 
(interlined toerthaha) consedit pulchra indoles, non minus romanis 
quam grecis disciplinis instructa. igitur quinquagesimo none die, 
qua eo ventuin tst, cum is dies dee cize (CII. de^ ciz^) apud harharos 
celeborrimus, luduni et lasciviam magis quam formidinem ostentaret, 
iuinianis harharorum (interlined 6'i6{:i"or?//?i, CII. svivorum) multitude, 
ex proximis silvis repente enimpens ex improviso castra irrupit, 
equitatuni onmem, et quod miserius erat, auxilia sociorum delevit. 
avar,^ cum in hostium potestatem regio babitu vivus venisset, [sed 

1 I owe their cominmiication to Schmeller's kindness. The same piece is 
found at Vienna in two forms : in the Cod. Lat. CII (olim hist. prof. t)')2) sec. 
xi ineuntis fol. 79. 80 ; and in the Cod. CCXXYI (oliui univ. 237) sec. xii. 
In both it stands between Jom. Be leb. get and De re^n. snee. CII has 
interlinear glosses and marginal notcA (exactly like the Munich MSS.) by a 
Bcarcely later hand, which aLso writes the heading ' Excerptum ex Gallica 
historia CCXXVI adopts the interlinears into the text, but otherwise agrees. 

* On. msigin: 'Qneni male poUuerat cullura nefaria iludum 

gallns iiioTitiruluni Imnc tibi cim tulit'. 
■ On margin : * post conditaiu urbem angmtnm a romaiiia 

* Mai^. note : *iit usque hodie ab incolis cizmbere nominetar*. 

' Marg, note: *ex cujus vocaVuilo, quia ibi mactatus et tumulatOS est 
duikesavtron (CII chrekasaverj nomeu accepit. greau enim erat 
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que apud barharos reverentia ?] more pecudis ibidem mactatur.^ 
oppidani vero non minori fortuna sed inaiori virtute pretorem in 
auxilium sociis pioperaatem adoriontur. romani haud s^niter 
lenstunt. duo principes oppidanonim hdbino^ et eaeetu^ in piimis 
pngnantes cadunt. et inclinata jam res oppidanonim esset, ni 
maturaasent auxilium fene aocii in alteia ripa jam victoria potitL 
denique coadunatis viiibns castia iirumpunt^ pietoiem, qui paulo 
altiorem tumulum (interlined pgrUih) frnstra cepeiat, romana vi 
lesistentem obtruncant legionem* divinam (interlined maiiiam), 
ut ne nundus cladis superesset^ funditus delenb Verrea solus 
tribunus militum anme transmiBBO in prozimis paludibus se 
cccoltans* honestam mortem snbterfugit. nec multo post tteilie 
proconsul inimani avaricia turpem mortem promeruit nam cum se 
magistratu abdicaret, judicio civium damnatus eat.' 

The same fragment, only without the interlined words and 
without marginal additions, stands in Goldast's Kerum suev. script, 
aliquot veteres, Ulm 1727 fol. p. 3 under tlie rubric : * Vellcii Galli 
fragmentum de victoria Suevorum contra liomanos ' (conf. Haupts 
zeitschr. 10,291). It has the readings ' dea Clsci' aud'Cisara,' 
and for Caccus ' Canes,' but agrees in the other names. Further, 
for loco parum amplo, I find the better reading apto. The paren- 
thesis * sed — ^reverentia ' is wanting, so is the concluding sentence 

* nam — damnatus est I should believe that Goldast had borrowed 
it all from Wolfg. I.Azius's Beip. Kom. libri xii. Franco!. 1591 p. 
52, if this copy had not some variations too ; the heading runs : 

* Yelleii excerpta ez Gallica bistoria ' ; it has Gisara, but Ciz^, also 
' Habbino, CaocuSi amplo/ and concludes wiih promeruit Lazius 

* On margin : 

* Hoc Bomein terns iogudU dat le^a prolee 
grecavar (Oil gtecuB auar), pecodis de awm man litatns.' 
s On mai^gin : 

* BrefiBetiis hdbena ee victimi hicque septdtom 

pn'pettto montis nomine notificat. 
qid juxta montem occisub et sepultus nomen monti habmonberch dedit, quem 
mstici havenenberch (CII havenonperch) dicunt.' 

* CXI : ' a cnjns nomine putamus iehingen nominaiL' 

^ On nmr^'in : 'de hac ibi perdita legione adhue perlgieK nomtnatur.' 
Then in smaller but contempoxaneous writing : 

* Indieat hie coUis nomine dadem 

martia quo legio tota simul periit 
tttbdidit hunc rome prepos victoria petrOy 
hoc sibiraet tempi uiu qui modo constitiiit.' 
■ Onmaigin : ' hie quia inpaindibiu a^jacentibiis latuit, laeni neruM hue 
wque mamea dedit'. 
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says : ' qiiam nos historiam in pervetusto codice menibran. Uteris 
antiquissimis scriptam reperimus ' ; that would be the sixth MS. 
kuown hitherto, and copies must have been pretty numerous in the 
ll-12th centuries. The one that Goldast had beiore him may 
probably have been the oldest 

Either one or the other of them, both Otto von Freisiiigen and 
the author (or continuator) of the Auersbeig chronicle seem to have 
had before them. The former tries to connect the story with 
Qnintilias Varus (instead of Yenes), and after relating his over- 
throw, adds (chron^ 3, 4) : 'Tiadnnt Augustenses hanc caedem ibi 
lactam, ostenduntque in aignmentnm coUem ez ossibns mortaomm 
compactum, qnem in Tulgari perleieh (Mone, anz. 1, 256), eo quod 
legio ibi peiierit, usque hodie vocant, vicumque ex nomine Yah ap- 
pellatum monstrant'. The Auersbeig dnonidefs acoonnt, though 
he almost verbally adopts the older fragment^ I hold it needful to 
insert here, because the marginal glosses are curiously interwoven 
with the text, and referred to ' discovered inscriptions on stone '} 

De Augusta Vindelicorum vel Klietiae. sicut ex scriptis veterum 
coUigitur liaec ci vitas tria nomina accepit. Germanorum quippe 
geiites primum considentes in partibus Tilietiae, quae nunc est pars 
Sueviae, non longe ab alpibus in planitie, locotamen niunito propter 
concursum duorum rapidorum fluminum, hanc urbem construxerunt, 
et non nniris sed fossatis earn firmaveruut, et ex nomine deae Zizas, 
quam religiosissime colebant^ Zizerim eam nominabant. hujua 
quoque deae templum ex lignis barbahco litu constructnm, etiam 
postquam Eomani eam incdere coepenmt, inviolatum permansit 
at vetustate collapsum nomen colli servavit^ in quo postmodum in 
lapide ezsculpti hi versus snnt reperti : 

quern male pollnerat cultura nelaria dudum 
galluB monticulum hunc tibi Zim tulit 

unde usque in praesens ab incolis idem monticulus Zizmherg no- 
minatur. apud hanc urbem Romaiii deleti sunt magna caede. 
nam Titus Annius praetor ad arcendas barbarorum excursiones 
cum exercitu in kaL Augusti eam circundedit, ipseque ad meri- 
dianam oppidi partem, quae sohi patebat, castra sua cum legione 
Martia operosissimo communivit. ad occidentem vero ultra 
Huvium, ubi Suevis aut bacbaris aditus patebat, Avar Bogudis regis 

1 CSirou. Coniadi urspei^. Argent 1532, p. 308. ed. 1609, p. 225. 
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■filius cum omni equitato et auxilio maeedonico consedit. igitor 
quinqiu^eaimo nooo die, quam eo ventum est, cam is dies deae Ziz^ 
apnd barbaxos celeberrimus esset^ ludum et lasciviam magis quam 
foimidinem cives ostentarunt tunc etiam immanis barbaroram 
multitado, quae de putibus Saeviae iliac conveneiat^ de prozimis 
silvis repente erompens ex impioviso castia iirapit et Avaris 
ezercitam delevit ipsum quoque Avar te^o habitu indatam 
vivam oomprebendentes crudeliter in modum pecoris mactayeront 
a quo in loco, ubi mactatus est, vicus usque hodie appeUatus est 
Crieche&averon, in quo hi versus reperti sunt : 

his nomen terris Bogudis dat regia proles 
Oraecus Avar, pecudis de Siccvis more litatus. 
oppidani vero non minori fortuna sed majori virtute praetoreni 
in auxilium sociis properantem invadunt, quibus Komani baud 
segniter resistunt. in quo confiictu duo principes oppidanorum 
JTahino et Caccus in primis pugnantes caduut, et inclinata jam res 
esset oppidanorum, ni maturassent auxilium ferre JSuevi in altera 
ripa victoria jam potiti. de nominibus autem illomm principum 
interfectorum exstaut adhuc loca denominata, nam lustici de Ma^ 
hinone vocant monticalum Habinoiberg, in quo bi veisus leperti 
sunt: 

praefectus ffahino se victum atque sepultum 
perpetuo montis nomine notificat. 
a Caeco vero dicunt Qegginm denominari denique coadunatis 
Slums et oppidanis castia irrumpunt^ et piaetorem, qui paulo al- 
tioiem tamulum frostia cepeiat^ xomana vi lesistentem obtrancant^ 
legionemque divinam, ut neo nuncius dadis superossef^ funditus 
delent de bac peidita legione adbuo perUn^ quasi peidita kgio, 
nominator, ubi postmodum bi veisus sunt leperti : 

indicat hie collis romanam nomine cladem, 
martia quo legio tota simul periit. 

solus Verves tribnnus militum amne transmisso in proximis palu- 
dibus se occultaus lionestam mortem subteiiugit, lacui Venue 
hucusque nomen dedit versus : 

das nomen lacui Verres quo ta latuisti 
bic tamen non multo post Sidliae proconsul effectus tnipem mor- 
tem piomeruit nam cum se magistratu abdicaret juidicio dvium 
damnatus est propter hunc tiadunt Augustenses banc, 

caedem fuisse eandem, quam sub Augusto lactam quidam deseri- 
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hmt. Bed Varum illam nommant his verbis : ea toapestate Varm, 
lomano moie, superbe et avaie eiga sabditos se geiens a Genaaiua 
deletns est. 

Some later writers also mention the tradition. About 1373 — 
91, an eccLesiastio, KUchlin, composed in ihyme a hi8toi3r of 
Augsbnig ^ for the buigomaster Peter Ijgen the Young, who wished 
to have his house painted with illustrations from it« Gap. 2, fol. 
• 99 says of the Swabians : 

Sie bawten einen t.ein[)el gross darcin 
zii eren (in honour of) Zise der abgottin, 
die sie nach heidnischen sitten (after heathen ways) 
anbetten zu denselben zeiten (adored ia those days). 
Die Stat ward genennt (city got named) au(^ Zisaris 
nach der abgottin (after the goddess), das was der pris. 
Der tempel als lang stftnd unversert (stood unizgured), 
bis im von alter was der vsl beschert (its fall decreed), 
nnd da er von alter abgieng (as from age it passed away), 
der beig namen von im empfieng (the hill took name), 
daruf gestanden was (whereon had stood) das werck, 
und haist noch hiit (hight still to-day) der Zisenherek, 

Conf. Keller's Fastn. sp., p. 1361. Sij^ism. Meisterlin, in his Augs- • 
burg chronicle - (which is in print from the 8th chap, of bk 1), 
treats of this Cisa in chaps. 5-6 of bk 2. In the unprinted chap. 4 
of bk 1, he unmistakably refers to Kiichlin, and again at the end of 
cliap. 7 : * das er auch melt (tells) von der gottin Cisa, die audi 
genent wird Cizais, das sy geert habend (they honoured her) die 
doch aus Asia warend ; dawider seind die andern, die von Cj/srt 
schreibent, die sprechent, das sy die Vindelici habend nach 
schwebischen sitten angebettet. von der gottin wirst du hernach 
mer haben, ob got wil (buch 3. cap. 5. 6)/ (See SuppL) 

Hopeless contradictions lie on the face of that fragment* 
Bogud, a Punic ship's-captain, who lived in the year 494 of Eome, 
or 260 B.C.,' is here turned into a Macedonian king ; and his son 
Avar is made contemporary with the Ciceronian Yerres of 200 
years after, or even of the still later Yams. Tet Bogndes and 
Yarns do occur as contemporaries of Pompey in Dio Cassius 41, 42. 

1 Cod. Monach. Lat. 61 ; hkcwlse sent me by Schmcller. 

' Au£»b. 1522 fol. ^lebterlin wrote it in 1456, and died about 1484. 

* Niekmhi'a Bom. Hist 9, 677. 
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Wbat Titiis Anniiis was meant by the * pmetor,' I cannot' guess ; 
there is a consul of that name A.U.C. 601 and G26, or B.C. 153, 128. 
Velleius Paterculus can never have written tliis sort of thiii'^.^ 

But all the rubbish it contains does not destroy the value of 
the remarkable story to us. The comparatively pure Latinity is 
enough to show that it was not composed so late as the twelfth 
century ; Lazius and Velser ^ are inclined to place it in the Caro- 
lingian period, and it looks like tlie work of a foreigner, to whom 
the Gemaos aie heathens and barbarians. The glosses confirm the 
local connexion of the wliole tradition with Augsburg and its 
neighbonrhood ; and not only the Latin verses, but the German 
forms werthaha (R. Wertach), ciziinberc, habino, habinonberc, look 
too old for the 12th century. Habino (Hepino), Habinolf, is an 
authentic OHG. man's name: Gacns is unknown to me, Gacan, 
Gagan wonld seem more vemacnlar, and the derived local name 
Gegmen leads up to it Some of the names quoted ate preserved 
to this day: the eminence in the middle of the city, next the senate- 
house, is still called Perlaeh, on whidi the monastery and church 
of St, FeUr were founded in 1064; so the verse 'subdidit hnno 
(collem) Bomae praepes victoria Petro * was composed alter that ? 
The name perleih, which the legend derives from periens or perdita 
legio, suggests the OHG. eikileihi, aigilaihi (phalanx), GL ker. 124. 
Diut. 1, 223 ; and in other compounds we find leih in a variety of 
senses.^ Zisenberg and Havenenberg are names no longer heard, 
while Pferse7i (Veris-se) MB. 33^ 108 an. 1343, and Kriegshaber 
are well known villages. Whatever may be the explanation of the 
older and correcter form Cricchesaveron, it is very plain that the 
name of the place Criahhes (graeci) avard (imago, conf. pp. 86, 95, 
yet also avaro proles) firet suggested ' Graecus Avar,' as well as 
HabiTumberc the hero * Uabino *. The Aueraberg chronicler's state- 
ment^ that the Latin verses were found carved in all those places, 
must be rejected. 

We find then, that tradition, true to her wont» has mixed up 

1 G. Jo. Vossiiis, De hist. Lat. 1, 24. 

* Maici Velseri rer. Augustanar. libri 8. Id94 fol. p. 45. 

* Henisch p. 293 explains * berlach ' at Augsbm*; ' ab niiia in rabliea 
c<avea ibi altis, a thing which was done in other towns, e.g. Betn.^ On the 
Perlach tower there was fixed a figure of St. Michael, which came into view 
every time the clock struck on Michaelmas-day ; in earher times a wooden 
temnle of Isis (p. 294^ «s Hgnis) is said to have stood on the spot ; Fischai^ 
g^MluchtkL 30^ : * der anuuEoniftchen Angspniger japetiach £raw Syten 
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fact and fiction ; the great point is, that she brings ns tidings of a 
Suevic goddesa (Hsa seems the older and better spellings and (Hm 
would be haida to explain. Now from this name of the goddess 
we can hardly derive that of the town Cmra, supposing it to be a 
purely German derivative ; names of places are never fonned with 
such a termination from male or female proper names. It seems 
more likely that Gisara = Cistm am, horn the altar and temple d 
the goddess : and later writers might corrupt CSsaram into Zizarim, 
Ziseiim. We read that she was most devoutly (religiosiflsime) 
honoured by the Suevi, her anniversary is a grand festival devoted 
to games and merrymaking, the day is precisely defined as the 
fifty -ninth after Aug. 1, it fell therefore on Sept. 28. At such a 
season might be held a feast of the divinity who had prospered the 
liarvest just gatliered in. On Sept. 29 the christians kept one of 
their grandest days, that of St. Michael, who often had to replace a 
heathen god of war and victory. It seems worthy of notice, that 
the Saxons had their great feast of victory about the same time, 
viz., the beginning of October ; Widukind pp. 423-4. With the 
firet Sunday after Michaelmas the holy common-week was considered 
in the Mid. Ages to begin ; Scheffer's Haltaus, pp. 141-2. na <Ur 
hiUliffen meinwcTcen, Weisth. 3, 240. In the handing down of a 
precise and doubtless genuine date, I feel the credibility of the story 
confirmed. 

Now who is Oisa t One naturaUy thinks first of that Suevic 
IbU (p. 257) in Tacitus, whose name even is not unlike Cisa, Ziaa» 
if we make allowance for the mere dropping of the initial, an 
omission which the Boman might be prompted to make by the 
similarity of the Isis that he knew. But even if Zisa be totally 
different fix>m Ins, she can with all the better right be placed by 
the side of our Zio, in whom also was displayed a thoroughly 
Swabian deity (p. 199) ; nay, together with our supposed fieminine 
Ziu (p. 203) tibere may have been a collateral form Zisd, so that her 
Zifihiberg would exactly correspond to the god's Ziewesberg, Zisberg 
(see Suppl.). Shall I bring forward a reason for this guess, which 
shall be anything but far-fetched ? The Mid. Dutch name for the 
third day of the week had the curious form Disendach (p. 125), which 
being of course a corruption of Tiscndach brings us at once to Tise 
= Zisa. It is a matter for further researches to demonstrate,^ but 

^ Do^vn in the Riess between the rivers Lech and Wertach, in the midst of 
Sueves, at a time 8iinTx)8ed to be before even the Eomans settled m the regiou, 
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that three diviaities, Zao, Zisa and laiB, are assigned to tlie^Suevi, is 
already abundantly deac 

8. Frikka (Frigg). Feouwa (Freyja). 

Our inquiry turns at length to the goddesses of the Norse 
religious system, of whom unequivocal traces are forthcoming in 
the rest of Teutondom. 

Foremost of these are Fri^ the wife of OSinn, and Freyja the 
sister of Freyr, a pair easy to confound and often confounded 
because of their similar names. I mean to try if a sfaicter etymo- 
logy can part them and keep them asunder. 

The name of Fre^^a seems the easier : it is motived no doubt 
by the masculine Freyr (Grainm. 3, 335). Kow as we recognised 
fVeyr in the Gothic frduja (p. 209), Freyja leads us to expect a 
Gotihic fraujo, gen. fraujons, both in the general sense of domina 
mistress, and in the special one of a proper name Frdujd. The 
notion of mistress, lady, never occurs in Ulphilas. To make up 
for it, our OHG. remains express it very frequently, by fruwd, 
frdwd; tlie ^iU.G. frouwe, fro^i and our modem /ra?i have preserved 
themselves purely as common nouns, "while the masc. fro has 
vanished altogether. In meaning, frouwe and frau correspond 
exactly to herre, herr, and are used like it both in addressing and 
otherwise.^ Our minnesiingers are divided as to the respective 
superiority of frouwe (domina) and wip (femina)/'' wip expressing 
more the sex, and frouwe the dignity ; to this day we feel frau to 
bo nobler than weib, though the Frencli fenmie includes a good deal 
of what is in our frau. It seems worthy of notice, that the poets 

no Slav gods need be looked for ; neither does the Slav mytholo^ know any- 
thing at all certam about a 2&za, alleged to be Ceres mammoea (Boh. de, cec, 

Pol. eye, Russ. titi, mamma), in support of whom forsooth otir Cisu must be 
wronged ; see Hanusch 278. It were better to think of the MHG. name for 
the zeisij; (zeSaHShen, siskin) diu sfM, ein kleiniu xise, Ms. 1, Wh. 875, 
30 J which can acarcely have arisen from cicindela (glow-worm, Graff 5, 711) ; 
however, no connexion has come to light between the gcxidess and the form of 
a bird, though some httle birds, the woodpecker, the titmouse, were held 
sacred. 

1 Like onr Jrdf the O Fr. dame (dominus) is now lost ; dame (domina) 
ramains, like our frau. The Span, keeps both don and do/ia, the Ital. only 
cHofUto. The Romance tongues express the masc notion by two other words, 
iirtf iimr (p. 27) and .^eiyueur, signorey senor, i.e., senior, out of which an Ital. 
tignorOy a bpan. sehora have sprouted, but no Fr. feminine. 

» Walth. 48-9. 57. Amgb. 45'> 4fi\ Ms. 2, 182»» 216*. Docen misc. 2, 
278-9. frouwe unde wip, Porz. 302, 7 (see Suppl.). 
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harp on the connexion of fraivk ivith fr^^ glad (fio-Iic) and frmi/t 
yyj \ oonf. Fridank 106, 5— -8. Tit. 15, 35. 

The AS. and OS. languages have done the very reverae: while 
their masc. frea, fhiho is nsed &r more freely than OHG. 
fronwo, they have developed no fern, by its side. Hie M. Dnteh 
dialect has vrauwe^ vromoe in addressing and as title (Hnyd. op St. 
1,62. 356. Rein. 297. 731. 803. 1365. 1655. 2129. 2288. 2510- 
32-57-64, &c.), selclomer in other positions, Rein 2291 ; the modern 
vrouw has extended its meaning even beyond the limits of our 
frau. 

All the above languages appear to lack the fern, proper name, 
in contrast to the ON. wliich possesses Freyja almost solely as the 
goddess's name, and no freyja = hera. Yet we find hvsfrcyja house- 
wife, Siiem. 212^ and Snorri is still able to say that freyja is a 
tignaniafn (name of honour) derived from the goddess,^ that grand 
liidies, rikiskonur, are freyjar^ Sn. 29. YngL saga c. 13. The 
readings frdr, fruvor here are corrupt, for the Icel. form /ni has 
evidently slipped in from the Dan. frue, Swed. fni, and these from 
(iermany. The goddess should be in Swed. Froay Dan. jP^roe, which 
I have never met with ; the Swed. folk-song of Thor's hammer 
calls Freyja Froijenhorg (the Dan. Fridlefsboig), a Danish one has 
already tiie foreign Fm, Saxo is silent about this goddess and 
her father altogether ; he would no doubt have named her Fr5a. 
Our Mersebuig poem has now at last presented us with JMA = 
Fr5wlt, as the proper name of the goddess.' 

Ffigg gen. Friggjar, daughter of Fidigynn and wife of OVinn, is 
kept strictly apart from Freyja, gen. Freyju: in the Vaf}>rudniKmftl 
and the b^inning of the Grimnismftl, OSi'm and Frigg are plainly 
presented as husband and wife ; and as Hroptr and Svftfnir are 
also names of OtSinn, ' Hroptr ok Frigg, Svftfinir dk Frigg ' in Saem. 

* As fraujo from FrSujo, and freyja from Freyja, a mmg of Frauenlob's, 
Ettm. p. 112 makes uup come from a Frankish king IVijypeo, Is this an echo 
of a mythical Wippo, Wibba (geneal. of Mercia, end of cn. YII) i The exphi- 
mtioii IB as false as when the Edda derives yft from for all a woman^ 

being practically a weaver and a peace- weaver ; we should have to assume two 
roots, vihan and veiban, side by side. The ON. proper name Vejrey^a ia also 
worthy of note, Fornald. sog. 2, 459. 3, 250. 594 

* The reasons why we may not take frAd here for a mere title (and so a 

noun com.) are set forth in the Zeitschr. f d. a. 2, 189. As for the « in the 
MS., it looks to me quite plain, else AVaokcrnaf^ers proposal to read Friia = 
i-'nia, Friga, Fria, would be acceptable (friiu does occur in T, 93, 3). Fruu 
and Frta are alike weloeme and auitaUe for my eicplanation. 
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91*' 03» express the same relation. Saxo Gram., p. 13, has coirectly 

* Frifjga Othini conjux In prayers the two goddesses even stand 
side by side : ' sva hialpi ther hollar vsettir, Frigg ok Freyja, ok 
fleiri go5 (more gods), sem J?il feldir mer fdr af hondom!' Sll'iii. 
240*'. So they do at tlie burning of Baldr's body, Sn. 6G, conf. 37. 
And that Danish folk-song has likewise ' Frigge, Frn og Thor *. 

Tlie ON. usually has gg where the AS. has eg and OHG. cc or 
kk, namely, where a sufiix i had stood after g or k: thus, ON. 
egg (acies), AS. ecg, OHG. ekki ; ON. bryggja (pons;, AS. brycge, 
OHG. prukka ; ON. hryggr (dorsum), AS. hrycg, OHG. hrukki. 
In the same way we get an AS. Fricg, OHG. Frikka, Frikkia, even 
farther away from Froutvd than Frigg from Freyja. 

It is the confounding of these two beings that will explain how 
Adam of Bremen came to put jPricco instead of Fro for Frejrr (siipra^ 
p. 212) ; he would equally have said Frieca for Freyja. JFncco, 
Fiiccho, Fricoolf were in use as proper names in OHG. 

And now it seems possible to explain, what is otherwise 
unaccountable, why the sixth day of the week, dies Veneris, should 
be called in ON. both .FV^'udagr and also FHodagr, in OHG. 
never Frouwftntac, but JHatac» JFVfyetac, now .Fmtag, in AS. 
jFV*^€dseg (for Fricgedseg ?), v. supra» ppi 123-6, and in Paidese 
Frujggjadi^ (Lyngbye 532). 

Among these forms the AS. presents no difficulty : in the OHG. 
and ON. names we are puzzled by the absence of the guttural I 
believe a solution is ofiTered by that most important passage in 
Paulus Diac. 1, 8 where Wodan's consort is named which can 
* only mean Frigg, not Freyja, as Saxo Gram, too, while expressly 
grounding on Paulus, makes use of the form Frig : * Paulo teste 
auctore Fng dea *} 

This Langob. Frea accords w'ith the OHG. /Ha, I take it to be 
not only identical with Frigg, but the original form of the name ; 
it has less to do with Freyja and the AS. masc. frea. As an ON. 
. brfi (pons) stands related to bryggia, so will fri to frigg. The 
Langob. Frea is = Frea, Fria, Frija, Frea. Its root is suggested by 

* The AS. ehronicleTs (p. 128) borrow jPVw from Paulas. Witih Wna we 

must above all connect the frea of the Laws of Liutprand 6, 40 and 67, and 
this means uxor, doniina, not libera, in}:(enua. Paulus therefore, in assigning 
Frea to Wodan as his wife, has put her in the place of the Noroe Frigg. The 
substitution is often made : thus, when Fornald. sbg. 2, 25-^ luuT* heita 4 
Freuju ok a Hott (OSinn),' it is Frii^g that should have beOE n^WAfifttH with 
OSiun, as is done in the Urimnismal (see Suppl). 
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such words as: Goth, freis, frijis (liber), OHG. fri; Goth, frijon 
(amare), OHG. frion ; especially may we take into account the OS. 
neut. fri (mulier). HeL 9, 21. 13, 16. 171, 21. 172, 1, the AS, 
freo (mulier), Csedm. 29, 28. freolic cwen (pulcra femina), Beow. 
1275. heoMcn meowle, Cod. exon. 479, 2. fireolic wif, Beow. 1222, 
freolio fsamne, CaQdm. 12, 12. 54 28.^ Now, as M (liber) and oux 
fredh, ON. feekr (piotervus, impudens), fA (molier foimofla) and 
ON. fii5r (fonnosiis), bitk (pax) seem to be all zelated, even the 
adjectival forms betray the shifting sense of the substantival.' 

We gather from all this, that the forms and even the meanings 
of the two names border closely on one another. Freyja means the 
gladsome, gladdeningp sweet, gracious goddess, Frigg the free, 
beautiful, loveable; to the former attaches the gmeral notion of 
frau (mistress), to the latter that of fr! (woman). Hdda, from hold 
(sweety kind), and Btrhta ftom berht (bright, beautiful) resemble 
them both. The Swedish folk-song, in naming Proijenboig, calls 
her *den viina solen,' the beautiful sun. 

Hence the mingling of tlieir myths becomes the more con- 
ceivable. Saxo, p. 13, relates how Frvjrja, to obtain gold for her 
ornaments, violated conjugal fidelity; more minutely told, and 
differing much in the details, the tale about Freyja in Sn. 356 
appears to be the same adventure. On quite another ground 
however the like offence is imputed to Frigg too (S<i3m. 63, Yngl. 
saga cap. 3). In Sn. 81 the valshamr of Freyja is spoken of, but id 
113-9 that of Frigg ; the former is supported by Sa?m. 70. 

Hence the variations in the name for the day of the week. The 
OHG. i^r^atac ought clearly to be Friggjardagr in ON., and the 
ON. Freyjudfxgv should be Frouwdntac in OHG. Hence too the 
uncertainty in the naming of a constellation and of several plants. 
Orion's belt, elsewhere named Jacob's staff and also spindle (coins 
^^atedni), is called hy the Swedish people Fnggeroek (coins Fiiggae, 
Hire, p. 663) or JF^r^frnds (Finn Magnnsen 361*), as we noticed 
before, or Frdfas rock (Wieselgren. 383). The orchis odoratissima, 
satyrium albidnm, a plant from whidi love-potions are brewed, loel. 
Higgfargras, otherwise hionagras (herba conjugalis); the later 

1 Conf. the MHG. wiplich wip, Para. 10, 17. MS. 1, 50» 202*. 2, 42»» 
182* 258». wlbtn wip, MsH. 1, '6o9^ ; rimilarly dijXvTtpm yvpautt, Od. 11, 
386. 434. 15, 422. Hesicxl scut. 4. 

2 We might connect Venas with the Goth, qind, qSns, as venire with 
qiman ; the Wei. gwen would answer to Gveniis for Venus ; the Ir. dia 
beine, Fxidaj, fToim Mon, im (lady) ^ Yenns » AS. evohk 
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christian way of thinking has substituted J/ary for the heathen 
goddess. And the labouring man in Zealand speaks of the above 
constellation also by the name of Maridrok, MariroL Several 
kinds of fern, adiantum, polypodium» asplenium, aie named lad/s 
hair, maidenhau; Maritngras, capillus Vmeris, Icel Frejffuhdr, Dan. 
IHehaar, Venutdraa, Vemugrd$, Norweg. Mar^fnu, &c Even if 
the Norse names here have sprang out of Latin ones, they show 
how Venm was translated both by Frigg and Freyja and Mary. 
As for Mary, not only was the highest conception of beauty carrieil 
over to her, (frto sodnidsta^ idiso scdnidst^ HeL 61, 13. 62, 1), but 
she was pre-eminently our lad^, frau^ dominaf donna. Conf. infra 
frauachne^t ladyeoWf MarienkSlblein. In the nursery-tales she sets 
the girls sevring and spinning like Holda and Berhta, and Ilolda's 
snow appears to mean the same as Clary's snow (p. 2G8). 

r>cfore so close a contact of the two names I pause, doubting with 
which of them to connect the strong and incontestable similarity of 
certain divine names in the non-Teutonic [Aryan] languages. 
I'irst of all, an OBoh. gloss gives Priye for Apliiodite; taking into 
account the Goth, frijon, the OIIG. friudil (lover), MHG. vriodel, 
and the Slav, priyi'itel (friend), Boh. pijtcl, I'ol. przyiaciel, it must 
liave meant either Freyja tlie goddess of love and fruitfulness, or 
Frigg the divine mother and patroness of marriage. In Sanskrit 
also pri is to love» priyas a friend, Eam^priya dear-to-Lakshmi = 
lotus, Yamapriya pleasing-to-Yama = ficus indica, priya in names 
of gods = husband or wife, Pott's forsch. 2, 424-7. Then prUhivi 
is the earth, and maid Frilhvi Terra mater, from whom comes fruit 
and increase (conf. Wei. pridd terra, Bopp's gloss. 223^) ; and the 
word, though next of kin to prithns (irXarvf latus), the earth being 
named the broad and wide, seems nevertheless connected with 
Fria, Frigg and Mdu. 

Frigg the daughter of Fioigynn (p. 172), as consort of the highest 
god,^ takes rank above all other goddesses : she knows the fates of 

men (Seem, 63^ Sn. 23. 64), is consulted by OCinn (Ssem. 31'), 
adininiaters oaths, handuiuida fulfil her hest, she presides over 

s Some of the AS. genealogies baye 'W6den et Frt^Jdf t^u$ uxor^' so that 
Frigg = Freaiaf (OHG. Fr6leip?) which fits in with that Fridlrfshorg in the 
Danish song, p. 300 ; others make Frealaf Woden's father. But in lieu of him 
we have also FriSfuiki and Fn(Xuwulf, a fresh confirmation of the connezioil 
between fitiS and the goddess's name. 
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marriages, and her aid is implored by the childless (Fornald. aog. 1» 
117) ; hence hionagras is also Friggjargroi, We may xemember 
those maidens yet nnmanied (p. 264} being yoked to the plon^ of 
the goddess whose commands they had too long defied. In some 
parts of northern England^ in Torkshiie, espedaUy Hallamshire^ 
popular customs show remnants of the worship of Fri(^. In the 
neighbourhood of Dent, at certain seasons of the year, especially 
autumn, the country folk hold a procession and perform old dances, 
one called the giant's dance : the leading giant they name Wodm, 
and his wife Frigga, the principal action of the play consisting in 
two swords being swung and clashed together about the neck of a 
boy without hurting him* Still more remarkable is the clear 
vesti^^e of the goddess in Lower Saxony, where to the common 
people she is fru FrcJce,^ and plays the very parts which we saw 
assigned to frau Ilolle (pp. 267-8): a strong argument, by the way, fur 
the divine nature of this latter. Then in Westphalia, legend may 
derive the name of the old convent Frcclccnhorst, Fnckenhorst, from 
a shepherd Fi ickio, to whom a li^^ht appeared in the night (like the 
fall of snow by night at llildesheim, p. 2G8) on the spot where the 
church was to be built ; the name really points to a sacred hurst or 
grove of Frecha fern., or of Fricko masc, whose site cliristianity was 
perhaps eager to appropriate ; conf. Fradnghyrst, Kemble 1, 248. 
2, 265. There is a Vr^ieleve, FrvokMen, not fax tsom, Magdebuig 
(see Suppl). 

Freya is the goddess most honoured after or along with Fngg; 
her woiship seems to have been even the more prevalent and 
important of the two, she is styled ' agsetuz af Asyi^um,' Sn. 28, 
and ' bldtgyVja,' YngL saga cap. 4 to whom frequent sacrifices were 
offered. HeiCrekr sacrificed a boar to her, as elsewhere to Freyr, 
and honoured her above all other gods.* She was wedded to a 

* Communicated bv J. M. Keml)le, from the mouth of an * old Yorkshire- 
man \ I acooant for the word by the ancient qm of that weapon at weddings ; 
conf. R A. 42G-7. 431 ; esp. the old Frisian custom pp. 167-8, conf. Heiiun ich'a 
Kordfries. chron. 1, 53-4. In Swabia, as late as the 18th century, the brides- 
men conied large awoidt vith flnttmng libboiu before the bride ; and tfa«w 
is a striking similari^ in the Estlioniun custom (Superst. M. 1 3). 

'•Jlccard de orij;. Gerra. p. 398 : Celebratur in plebe Saxon ica frxt Frekej 
cui eadem munia tribuuntur, quae sujieriores Saxones Hohlae suae adscribunt 
Fra Freke has just been unearthed again by Ad. Kuhn, namely in the Uker- 
Diark, where she is oalkd Fruike, and answen to fru Harke in the Mittelmark 
and I'm Qode in the Pri^tz. 

* Herravanaga, ed. VereL p. 138, ed. 178fi p. 184 By the editors of the 
Fomald. tGg, 1, 403 the paasage ia banished into the notes «s an nnnipporked 
reading. 
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man (not a god, at least not an As), named Odr, but he forsook her, 
and she sought him all over the world, among strange peoples, 
shedding tears. Her name Syr (Sn. 37) would perhaps be Saiirs in 
Qothio : Wilh. Midler has detected the very same in the Syritha of 
Sazo Qiam. p. 125, who likewise goes in search of Othar. Freyja's 
teais were golden, gold is named after them, and she heiself is 
'gjBfttfogr/ fair in greeting (wee^^, Sn. 37. 119. 133; in our 
nuxaeiy-tales pearls and flowers are wept or laughed out, and dame 
HoUa bestows the gift of weeping such tears. But the oldest 
anthoiities make her warlike also ; in a waggon drawn by two cats 
(as Thdrr drives two goats)^ she rides to Uie battlefield, 'rlKr til 
vigs/ and goes shares with OVinn in the slain (supra p. 133, con! 
Ssem. 42*. Sn. 28. 67). She is called 'cigandi vali^s' (quae 
sortitur caesos in pugna), Sn. 119 ; valfrcyja, mistress of the chosen, 
Nialss. p. 118, and of the valkyrs in general; this seems to be 
in striking accord with Holda or Berlita (as well as Wuotaii) 
adopting the hahes that die unchristened into their host, heathen 
goddesse.3 the heathen souls. Freyja's dwelling is named Fdlk- 
vdngr or Fulkvdngar, the plains on which the (dead ?) folk troop 
together ; this imparts new credibility to the connexion of St. 
Oertrudc, whose minne is dmnk, with Frowa, for the souls of the 
departed were supposed to loihjc 7>nih Gertrude the first night (p. 61). 
Freyja's hall is Sessrymnir, the seat-roomy, capacious of much folk; 
dying women expect to find themselves in her company after death. 
Tbj5rger5r in the Egilss., p. 103, refuses earthly nourishmentk she 
thinks to feast with Freyja soon: 'ok engan (n&ttveitS) mun ek 
fjnr enn at \ Yet love-songs please her too, and loveis do 
well to can upon her: ' henni Itkaffi vel mansdngr, ft hana er gott 
at beita til ftsta,' Sn. 29. That the eat was sacred to her, as the 
wolf to Wuotan, will perhaps explain why this creature is given to 
night-hags and witches, and is called donneraas, toeUeraas (-canion). 
When a biide goes to the wedding in fine weather, they say ' she 
baa fed the eat well,' not offended the favourite of the love-goddess. 
The meaning of a phrase in Walther 82, 17 is dark to me: ' weder 
rltest gerner eine gvldin katze, aid einen wunderlichen Gerhart 
Atzen ? ' In Westphalia, however, the weasel was named froie, 

^ Freyja has a vxiggon Uke Nerthtis (mother of Freyr ?), like Holda and 
Freyr Mmael^ Wuoten and Donar (pp. 105-7, 251-2-4^ 276) ; the kingly waggon 
is pivper only to gieafc exalted deltiea. 

20 
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Iteinh. clxxii, which I suppose means frau, friiulein (froiken), as 
that gliostly cieature was elsewhere called milhmUm (snnty), 
frdnUin, daima, donnola, titles snre to be connected with myths, 
and these would doubtless point in the fiist place to our goddess 
and her worship. The Greeks said Qalinthias was turned into a 
weasel or cat {yaKjhf), Ovid, metam. 9, 306 (see Suppl). 

In so &r as such comparisons are allowable, Frigg would stand 
on a line with Here or Juno, especially the pnmuba, Jupitei's 
spouse; and Freyja with Venus,^ but also with Isis who seeks 
Osiris. Fmyr and his sister Frq^d are suggestive of liber and 
Libera (Dionysus and Proserpina, or even her mother Demeter ; of 
sun and moon). Jfary could replace the divine mother and the 
goddess of beauty ; verbally Frigg agrees better with Libera, and 
Adam of Bremen's Fricco, if he was god of love, answers in name to 
liber, in character to i'reyr. 

The passage quoted from Paul Diac. is one of tlie clearest and 
most convincing testimonies to the harmony between the German 
and Norse mythologies. An author of Charles the Great's time 
tells us that the Langobards named Wodau's wife Frca, and she is 
called Frigg in the Edda. He cannot have drawn this from Noise 
tradition, much less can his narrative through Saxo's intermediacy 
have become the source of the northern faith. 

But in favour of Freyja too we possess a weighty piece of 
external evidence. The Edda makes her the owner of a costly 
neeklaoe named Biidnga men (Bnsingorum monile) ; she is called 
'eigsndi Brlsingamens^' Sn. 37. 119. How she acquired this 
jewel from the dwarfs, how it was cunningly stolen from her by 
Loki, is fully narrated in a tale by itself, Sn. 854 — 357. In the 
poets therefore Loki is Brlstngs ]>iofr (ThorL obs. 6, 41. 63) ; a lost 
lay of the Edda related how HeimdaUr fou^t with Loki for this 
ornament^ Sn. 105. When Freyja pants with rage, the necklace 
starts Irom her breast (stauk )»at it micla men Bitstnga), Ssm. 71^ 
When Thorr, to get his hammer back, dresses up in Freyja's gar- 
ments, he does not forget to put her famous necklace on: 'haft 

1 In the Tanh&user, as sun^ in Switzerland (Au&ess. anz. 1838, 940-8 ; 

Uhland's volksl. p. 771), instead of the usual dame Venut we find precisely 
frau Fraie, and acc. to 8t;iM. 1, 31)") frein is there a collateral fomi offrei free. 
A woman's name Vreueli is known Irom HebeL Vrene may be Verena the 
martyr, or Veronica, t. Yrtoe, Ben. 328. 
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hann (have he) it mikla men Bridnga ! ' Ssem. 72.— Now this very 
trinket is evidently known to the AS. poet of Beowulf 2399, he 
names it Brosinga mene, without any allusion to the goddess ; I 
would read ' Brisinga mene,' and derive the word in general from a 
verb which is in MHG-. brisen, breis (nodare, nodis constringere, 
Gr, KevT€iu to pierce), namely, it was a chain strung together of 
bored links. Yet conf. cli. XX, hrising St. John's fire : perhaps 
the dwarfs that forged it were called Brisingar ? The jewel is so 
closely interwoven with the myth of Freyja, that from its mention 
in AS. poetry we may safely infer the familiarity of the Saxon race 
with the story itself ; and if the Goths worshipped a goddess 
Fraujo, they too would doubtless know of a BreisiggS mani.^ 
Conf. ch. XX, Iar6ar rmn. Earth's necklace, ijs.^ turf in the 02f. 
l^[al language. 

We cannot but feel it significant, that where the gospel simply 
speaks of to ayiov sacrum (Matt. 7, 6), the OS. poet makes it a 
helag halsmeni (holy necklace), Hel. 52, 7 ; an old heathen lemin- 
iscence came over him, as once before- about doves perching on 
shoulders (p. 148). At the same time, as he names only the swine, 
not the dogs, it is possible that he meant halsmemi to be a mere 
amplification of ' merigrioton,' pearls. 

But this legend of the goddess's necklace gains yet more in im- 
portance, when we place it by the side of G^ieek myths. Bilstnga 
men is no other than Aphrodite's %i09 (Hymn to Venus 88), and 
the chain is her girdle, the icmh voucCKo^ which she wears 
on her bosom, and whose witcheiy subdues all gods and mortals. 
How she loosens it oflT her neck (dwo cn^Oeaiptv) and lends it to 
Here to charm her Zeus with, is told in a Uiy that teems with 
world-old myths, XL 14, 214-8. As the ifiA^ is worn in turn by 
Here and by Aphrodite, the Norse fdble gives the jewel now to 
Frigg and now to Freyja, for that ' gold of Frigg ' in Saxo is the 
same as BrisinLja men. Then there is another similarity : the same 
narrative makes Freyja possess a beautiful chamber, so strong that, 
when the door is locked, no one can enter against her will : ' hun 

1 Just as from Freyja proceeded the general notion of a freyja fronw^, so 
necklace-wearing serves to describe a beautiful wife or maiden. In Saem. 97* 
mengliftl (monili Uieta, lejoicing in a necltlaoe) means eimply femina, but in 
lOfl^ 111* MeiujliitS is a proper nanio (sof p. 272 note) ; in 222* meTishi'jnl is 
used of Bi^nhildr. Women are commonly naiaed £roiu their omameuta of 
gold or precious stones, Sn. 128 (see Suppl.). 
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atti ser eina skemmu, er var bceSi fogr ok sterk, sva at )?at segja 
inenn, ef hiir5m var kcst, at eingi matti komast i skemmuna an 
(without) vilja Freyju,' Su. 354. We are told the trick by which 
Loki after all got in, and robbed her of the necklace ; ^ Homer says 
nothing about tbat^ but (U. 14 165-8) he knows of Here's $dKa/uK, 

What can be more exactly in accordance with that inaccessible 
apartment of Freyja, especially as the t/xa? is spoken of directly 
after? TIc})hai.stos (Vulcan), who built his mother the curiously 
contriv(,'d bedchamber, answers to the dwarfs who forged the neck- 
lace for Freyja. The identity of Frigg and Freyja with Here and 
Aphrodite must after this mythus be as plain as day. 

10. FOLLA.. SiNDGUND. 

Another thing that betrays the confusion of Frigg with Freyja 
is, that the goddess FcUd, now proved by the Merseburg poem to 
belong to our German mythology, is accordini^ to it a sister of Fnia, 
vhile the ON. FuUa again is handmaid to Frigg, though she takes 
rank and order among the Asyzyor themselves (Sn. 36-7).' Her 
office and duties are sufficiently expressed in her name ; she justi- 
fies our reception of the above-mentioned Alundia or dafM Sabonde 
into Geiman mythology* and conesponds to the masculine god of 
plenty PUnUis, PUnUtts, whom the Lettons and Prussians adored. 
Like dame Herke on p. 253, she bestowed prosperity and abundance 
on mortals, to her keeping was intrusted the divine mothei's chest 
(eski), out of which gifts were showered upon tihem. 

It may be, that FuM or Foll^ was at the same time thought 
of as the full-moon (Goth, fullijxs, Lith. Pilnatis, masc), as another 
heavenly body, Orion, was referred to Frigg or Freyja : in the Mer- 
S(;burg "MS. she is immediately followed by Sunnd with a sister 
Sivfh/irnd, whose muno again suggests the path of a constellation. 
The Eddie Sol ranks with the Asynjor, but Sindgund (OK Sinn< 

1 He bored a hole and crept tiirough as a fly, then as a fles^ he stung the 
sleeping goddess till she shook off the ornament : an incident Btill retained in 
nnrsery-tales. Conf the stinging fly at the forging, Sn. 131. 

* If wc read Fria for Frua, then Folia would stand nearer to her as in the 
KoTse, whether as attendant goddess or as sister. Yet, considering the instat- 
bility of those goddesses' nanies» she may keep her place by Froawft toa 
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gnnnr ?) is unknown to the Edda. In ch. XXII. on the constella- 
tions I shall come back to these divinities (see Suppl.). 

11. Gabt. Sippia. Sunia, Waba. Saga. Nanda. 

From surviving proper names or even impersonal terms, more 
rarely from extant mytiis, we may gather that several more 
goddesses of the North were in earlier times common to the rest of 
TeatondoDL 

Erey's heloved, afterwards his wife, was named Otr^r, she 
came of the giant breed, yet in Sn. 79 she is reckoned among the 
As3rnjor. The Edda paints her beauty by a charming trait : when 

Freyr looked from heaven, he saw her go into a house and close the 
door, and then air and water slione with the brightness of her arms 
(Saem. 81. Sn. 39). His wooin"; was much tliwarted, and was 
only bronf^ht to a happy issue by the dexterity of his faithful 
serv'ant Skirnir. The form of her name Ocrd'r, gen. GerSar, acc. 
GerSi (Sajm. 117^), points to a Goth. Gardi or Gardja, gen. Gardjos, 
acc. Gardja, and an OHG. Gart or Garta, which often occurs in the 
compounds Ilildigart, Irmingart, Liutkart, &c., but no longer ah)ne. 
The Latin forma Ilildegardis, Liudgardis have better preserved the 
terminal i, which must have worked the vowel-change in GerSr, 
Th6iger5r, ValgerSr, HrlmgerSr. The meaning seems to be cingens^ 
mnniens [Gurth ?],Lat. Cinxia as a name of Juno (see SuppL). 

The Goth, aidjice, OHG. ngpia, g^apa, gen. sibbe^ denote 

peace. Midship, kindred; from these I infer a divinity Sibfd, Sippia, 
8ib, corresponding to the ON, Sff gen. SiQar» the wife of Thdrr, for 
tiie OK. too has a pi. siQar meaning cognatio, sifi amicus (OHG. 
sippio, sippo), sift genus, oognatia By this sense of the word, Sif 
would appear to he, like Frigg and Freyja, a goddess of loveliness 
and love ; as attributes of OSinn and Th6r agree, thms wives Frigg 
and Sif have also a common signification. Sif in the Edda is called 
the fair-haired, *it harfagra go^,' and gold is Si/jar haddr (Sifae 
peplum), because, when Loki cut off her hair, a new and finer crop 
was afterwards forged of gokl (Sn. 119. 130). Also a herb, poly- 
trichum aureum, bears the name haddr Sif jar. Expositors see in 
this the golden fruits of the Eartli burnt up by fire and growing up 
again, they liken Sif to Ceres, the ^avOr) Ar^firjr'np (II. 5, 500) ; and 
with it agrees the fact that the 0 Slav. Siva is a gloss on 'Ceres dea 
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fromenti' (Haaka's ^<m» 6^ ; only the 8 In the woid 8661118 
to be the Slav. zhiv^tesBs Zh» and V does not answer to the Tent 
F, B, P. The earth was Thdi^s mother, not his wife, yet in Sn. 
220 we do find the simple iS^ standing for earth. To decide, we 
ought to have fuller details (dxmt Sif, and these are wholly want- 
ing in our mythology. Nowhere amongst us is the mystic relation 
of seed-corn to Demeter, whose poignant giief for her daughter 
threatens to bring famine on mankind (Hymn to Cer. 305 — 315), nor 
anything like it, recorded. 

The Gothic language draws a subtle distinction between sunjd 
(veiitas) and mnjd (defensio, probatio Teritatis); in OIIG. law, 
sunna, siiiDiis means ezcusatio and impedimentum. The ON. law 
likewise has this tj/n gen. synjar, for excosatio, defensio, negatio, 
impedimentum, but the £dda at the same time exhibits a personi- 
fied Sjfn, who was to the heathen a goddess of truth and justice, 
and protected the accused (Sn. 38). To the same class belongs VSr 
gen. Vazar, goddess of plighted &ith and covenants, a dea foederis 
(Sn. 37-8), just as the Bomans deified Tutela. The phrase 'vigja 
saman Varar hendi,* consecrare Tutelae menu (Seem. 74^), is like 
the passages about Wish's hands, p. 140. As in addition to the 
abstract wish we saw a Wish endowed with life, so by the side of 
the OHG. wara foedus there may have been a goddess Wara, and 
beside sunia a Sunid (see SuppL). 

In the same way or 8eiff§ (saw, tale) is intensified into a heathen 
goddess Sagd, daugiiter of Wuotan ; like Zeus's daughter the Aluse, 
she instructs mankind in that divine art which "Wuotan himself 
invented. I liave argued in a separate treatise (lUeine schr. 1, 83 — 
112), that ihQ/rou Aveniiure of the Mid. Ages is a xcUc of the 
same. 

Nanna the wife of Baldr would be in Goth. Nanpd, OHG. 
Nanddf AS.Udd'e, the bold, courageous (p. 221), but, except in ON., 
the simple female name is lost; Procopius 1,8 has Gothic 8euSe- 
pdifBa, ON. ThioSnanna (see SuppL). 

Inferences like these, from dying words to dead divinities, 
could be multiplied ; to attempt them is not unprofitable, for they 
fihaipen the eye to look in fresh quartera [for confirmation or con* 
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futation]. The discovery from legend or elsewliere of a harmony 
between myths may raise our guesses into demonstrations.^ 

12. Bah ANA (Ban). Hellia (Ujsl)* 
My survey of the gods closed with Oegir and Loki; and the 
goddesses akin to these shall be the last mentioned here. 

To correspond to the ON, Q^ffm the Old Saxons had, as far as 
we know, not a female but a male being, Qeban, Oeofon (sea, p. 239}. 
yfiijS^ four giant oxen, according to Sa 1, Gefjon ploughs Zealand 
out of the Swedish soil, and a lake arises, whose inward bend exactly 
to the projecting coast of Zealand. She is described as a virgin, 
and all maidens "who die virgins wait upon her, Sn. 36. Her name 
is called upon when oatlis are taken : sver ek vi5 Gefjon, F. Magn. 
lex. 386 (see Suppl.). Qefn, a name of Freyja (Sn. 37 and Viga- 
glumss. cap. 27) reminds one of Gefjon. 

liCiii was the wife of tlie seagod Oegir, they had nine daughters 
who are cited by name in the Edda, and called Bdiiar (or Oegis) 
dcetr} Men who are drowned fall to tlie share of Ran, which of 
itself attests her divinity : fara til Rdnar is to get drowned at sea, 
Fornald. sog. 2, 78 ; and sitja at Rdnar to be drowned, Fornm. sog. 
6, 376. Those who were drowned she drew to her in a net, and 

* It seema almost as if the MHG. poets recognised a female personage frA 
Fkioge or Oifuoge (fitness), similar in plastic power to the niasc Wish, a per> 
sonified conipn^cs or ipfiovla. Tiafthmann directs me to inBtances in pdnt Es. 
7d31-40 (conf. Iwein, p. 400) : 

So hete des meisten sin So had the masfcet's thought 

gepriievet ditz gereite turned out this riding-gear 

mit grozer w isheite ; with great wisdom ; 

er gap dem helfenbeine he gave the ivory 

imd ok hi dem gesteine and withal the jewdiy 

sin gevt'Ui^'e stat, each its proper place, 

als iu diu Getmoge bat. as him dame i^'itness bade. 

(Ooof. Er. 1246 : als in mln wftre schnlde bat).-~FaTZ. 121, 11 : 

Wer in den zwein landc u wirt, Whoso in the two lands thrives, 
Gefuoge ein wunder an im biit ; Fitness a wonder in him bears ; 
he is a miraculous birth of Fitness, her child, her darling. — Conversely, Wal- 
ther 64, 38 : 

Frd Unfuoge, ir lutbt gesiget Dame Unlitiies0» thou hast triumphed. 
And 65, 25 : 

&wet Ung^uoge swfgen hiese Whoeo hade Indeoonun hush, 
iind sie abe den biirgen etieze ! and hurled her from her strongholds. 
It is true, the prefixes ge-, un-, argue a later and colder allegory. And tlie 
weak fern, form (acc. in -en) would be preferaUe^ OHG. FuogSi, gen. Fuogun, 
as in N. cap. 186 hifoogftn, aotigenam (see SiqtpL]^ 

s Ssem. 79^ 144> 153^ 180. Sn. 124-0. 185. Eyrbygg. Mga p. S74» aiid in- 
dex sub T. Egilssaga p. 616. 
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carried them o(T, whence the explanation of her name ; rdn neut. v 
rapina, neiia rapere, spoliare (see Suppl.). 

On the discovery of the rare word rahancn (spoliare) in the 
Hildebr. lied 57, 1 build the supposition that other Teutonic lands 
had also a subst. rahan (rapina, spolium) and a goddess £ahana 
(oont Tanfana, Hluodana), as well as an Uogi s Oegir.^ 

As we passed from Oegtr (through Forniot and LogQ to Loki, 
80 we may from Bftn to Sd, who ia no other than Loki's daughter, 
and like him a dreadful divinity. B&n receives the souls that die 
by water, Hel those on land, and Ereyja those that fall in battla 

The ON. Sel gen. Heljar shows itself in the other Teutonie 
tongues even less doubtfiilly than Frigg and Freyja or any of the 
above-mentioned goddesses : Goth. Halja gen. Haljos, OHG. Hellia, 
Hella gen. Hellia, Hella, AS. Hell gen. Helle ; only, the personal 
notion has dropt away, and reduced itself to the local one of halja, 
hellia, hell, the nether world and place of punishment. Originally 
Hullia is not death nor any evil being, she neitlier kills nor 
torments ; she takes the souls of the departed and holds them with 
inexorable grip. The idea of a place evolved itself, as that of a'gir 
oceanus out of Oegir, and that of giiban mare from Geban ; the 
converted heathen without any ado applied it to the christian 
underworld, the abode of the damned ; all Teutonic nations have 
done this, from the first baptized Goths down to the Northmen, 
because that local notion already existed under heathenism, 
perhaps also because the cluirch was not sorry to associate lost 
spirits with a heathen and fiendish divinity.^ Thus hellia can be 
explained from Hellia even more readily than ostara from Ostara. 

In the Edda, Hel is Loki's daughter by a giantess, she is sister 
to tiie wolf Fenrir and to a monstroua snake. She iBhBlfhUuik and 
half of human colour (fid hfilf, en hfilf meS horundar lit), Sn. 33, 
after the manner of the pied people of the Mid. .Ages ; in other 

^ The Trad, patav. pp. 60-2 assure us of a man's name Raan, Bhaan 
(Baban 1). An OHQ. Eahana rests on a very slendt^r foundation. 

' Hel has no affinity at all with ON. ndla petra, hellir antrum, as tiie 
Goth, hallus petia ahuws (from hillan sonare, because a rock resounds) : a 
likelier connexion is that with our hole antrum, OHO. holi, more frcquont in 
neut. hoi, for which we should expect a Gotliic hul, as in fact a feiii. huluiidi 
is cavema, for a cave covers, and so does the nether world (both therefore ftom 
hilan celaie). Only, the vowela in h5le hnli) and hdlle (as ha^a) do not 
agree. 
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passages her hlachTifiss alone is made a subject of comparison : bldr 
sein Rcl, Nialss. 117. Fornm. sog. 3, 188; conf. Heljarskinn for 
complexion of deathly hue, Landnamab. 2, 19, Nialss. cap. 96. 
Fomald. sog. 2, 59. 60 ;^ death is black and gloomy. Her dwelling 
is deep down in the darkness of the ground, under a root of the- 
tree Yggdrasill, in Niflheim, the innermost part of w^hich is there- 
fore called Niflhd, there is her court (rann), there her halls, Sa^m. 
(jb 44a 94.a gjj^ 4 _H.gp platter is named hiingr, her knife mltr^ 
synonymous terms to denote her insatiable greed. The dead go 
down to hier, fara tU Hdjar, strictly those only that have died of 
sickness or old age, not those fallen in fight, who people Valhalla. 
Her personality has pretty well disappeared in such phrases as i 
kd sift, drepa» be^a i hd, to smite into hell, send to Hades ; i helju 
vera, he in Hades, be dead, Fomald. si^. 1^ 233. Out of this has 
arisen in the modem dialects an altogether impersonal and distorted 
terai, Swed. 4^31, Dan. ikiel, to death.' These languages now 
express the notion of the nether world only by a compound, Swed. 
hdveU, Dan. hdvede, ie., the ON. hdffUi (supplidum infemale), 
OHO. hdlawiai, MHO. kelletoize. One who is drawing his last 
breath is said in ON. liggja miUi heims oc heljar (to lie betwixt 
home and hell), to be on his way from this world to the other. 
The unpitying nature of the Eddie Hel is expressly emphasized ; 
what she once has, she never gives back : haldi Hel j?vi er hejir, Sn. 
.68 ; hcjir nu Hel, Saem. 257% like the wolf in the apologue (Rein- 
hart xxxvi), for she is of wolfish nature and extraction ; to the 
wolf on the other liand a hellish throat is attributed (see Suppl.). 
Two lays in the Edda describe the way to the lower world, the 

^ The ancients also pointed Demeter, as the wrathful eartli-goddess, black 
(Pamt: 8, 4S. O. MfUlei's Eumenides 168, oonf. Arcb»ol. p. 509 the black 

Demeter at Phigaha), and sometimes even her daughter Persephone, the fair 
maid doomed to the underworld : * furva Pro.serpina, Hor. Od. 2, 13 (Censorin. 
De die nat. c. 17). Bkuk Aphrodite (Melanis) is spoken of by Pausanias 2, 2. 
8, 6. 9, 27 and by Athenaeus bk. 13 ; we know the &jddb Diana of Ephesus, 
and that in the Mid. Ages black Madonnas were both painted and carved, the 
Holy Virgin appearing then as a sorrowing goddess of earth or night j such at 
LoKtto, Naples, Einffledeln, Wfireburg (Altd. W. 2, 209. 286% at Oettingen 

Sloethe's Corresp. with a child 2, 184), at Puy (Biisching's Nachr. 2, 312-333), 
arseilles and elsewhere. I think it specially sip;nificant, that the Erinnys or 
Furia dwelling in Tartarus is also represented both as black and as half white 
ha^ blade 

' O Swed. has more, correctly ihtel, i.e., ihSil (Fred, af Normandie 1299. 
13-56. 1400. 1414). In Ostgotalagen p. 8, one reading has alxeody ihiffill for 
ihoil ; they no longer grasped the meaning of the term. 
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HelreiS Brynhildar and the VegtamaqviSa ; in the latter, 05in*s 
ride on Sleipnir for Baldr's sake seons to prefigure that which 
Henn65r afterwards undertakes on tiie same steed in Sn. 6d>7. 
But the incidents in the poem are more thrilling, and the dialogue • 
between V^gtami^ and the vala, indio says of henelf : 

var ek sniiin snidfi (by snow), ok sl^n regni, 
ok drifin doggo (by dew), dau5 (dead) var ek leingi, 
is among the sublimcst things the Edda has to shew. This vala 
must stand in close relationship to Hel herself. 

Saxo Gram. p. 43 \ ury aptly uses for Hel the Latin Proserpina, 
he makes her give notice of Balder's death. In the Danish popular 
belief lid is a three-legged liorse, tliat goes round the country, 
a harbinger of plague and pestileuce ; of this I sliall treat further 
on. Originally it was no other tlian the steed on which the goddess 
posted over land, picking up the dead that were her due ; there ia 
also a toaggon ascribed to her, in wliich she made her journeys. 

A passage in Beowulf shows h^w the Anglo-Saxons retained 
perfectly the old meaning of the word. It says of the expiring 
Grendd. 1698 : ' feorh Slegde, hseSene sawle (vitam deposuit^ 
animam gentilem), ]7aer hine Hd onfing! the old-heathen goddess 
took possession of him. 

In Germany too the Mid. Ages still cherished the oonception of 
a yoradous, hungry, insatiable Hell, an Orcm emrims, ie^ the man- 
devouring ogre : 'diu HeUe ferdindei al daz ter lebet^ si ne wvrdft 
nionuir nU,* N. Gap. 72. 'diu HdU nnd der ai:ge wdn werdent 
niemer aat* Welsch. gast It sounds still more personal, when she 
has gaping yavming jam ascribed to her, like the wolf ; pictures in 
the MS. of Csedmon represent her simply by a wide open mouth. 

Der tobende wuoterich The raging tyrant 

der was der Ildlen gelich, he was like the HeU 

diu daz abgrunde who the chasm (steep descent) 

hegcnit mil ir munde be-ya\\nieth with her mouth 

unde den himel zuo der erden. from heaven down^ to earth. 

nnde ir doch niht ne mac werden^d yet to her it cannot hap 

* OtSinn calls himself Vegtamr (way-tame, broken-in to the road, j^iarus 
viae), ton. of Valtamr (assuetus caedibus), ns in other places gangtamr (itineii 
aasnetus) is iise<l of the horse, Ssem. 26 j'', but OtJinn nimself is Gangrat5r or 
Qto^leri Vegtamr reminds one of the holy priest and minstrel Wtcktam in 
Humbald. 

* I liBVB mifposed tbat 'nnde den' is a dip for 'abe dem'.— T^rasb* 
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daz si imer werde vd; that she ever beoome fuA ; 

si iflt daz un^esaUtt^ hoi, she is the insatiable cavern, 
das weder ua noch oie ne sprah : that neither now nor ever said 
' diz ist des ih niht ne mac* ' this is what I cannot (manage)/ 

Lampr. Alex. G671-80. Old poems have frequent allusions to the 
abgrund (chasm, abyss) and the doors of hell : hellignioba, liella- 
grunt, helliporta, &c. Gramm. 2, 458 ; der abgrunde tunc, der tiefen 
belle tunc (the deep hell's dinge, darkness), Mart. 8S*^ 99°. 

Of course there are Bible texts that would in the first instance 
suggest much of this, e.g., about the insatiableness of hell, Prov. 27, 
20. 30, 16 (conf. Freidank Ixxiv), her being uncovered, Job 26, 
6, her opening her mouth, Isaiah 5, 14. But we are to bear in 
mind, that all these have the masc ^B>ii9 or infemus, with which 
the idea of the Latin Oicos also agrees, and to observe how the 
€^erman language, true to its idiosyncrasy, was obliged to make use 
of a feminine word. The images of a door, abyss, wide gaping 
throat, strength and invincibility (fortis tanquam orous, Petron. 
cap. 62), appear so natural and necessary to the notion of a nether 
worid, that they will keep recurring in a similar way among 
diifeient nations (see Suppl.). 

The essential thing is, the image of a greedy, unrestoring, female 
deity.^ 

But the higher we are allowed to penetrate into our antiquities, 
the less helhsh and the more godlike may HaIJa appear. Of this 
we have a particularly strong guarantee in her affinity to the Indian 
Bhavani, who travels about and bathes like Nerthus and Holda 
(p. 268), but is likewise called Kdii or Mnhakdli, the great black 
goddess. In the underworld she is supposed to sit in judgment on 
souls. This office, the similar name and the black hue (kala niger, 
conf. caligo and KeXaivosi) make her exceedingly like Halja. And 
Halja is one of the oldest and commonest conceptions of our 
beath^iisn. 

^ In the south of Holland, where the Mease falls into the sea, is a place 
named Helvoetsluis. I do not know if any forms in old documents confinn the 
idea contained in the name, of Hell -foot, foot of Hell. The Romans have 
a Ilcliiim lioro : Inter Helium ac Flevum, ita appellantiir ostia, in (jiiae effusus 
iiheuus, ab septeuthone in lacua, ab occidente in amucm Mosani 8e spargit, 
medio hiter liaec or* modicum nomine soo eaatodiens alveimi, Plin. 4, 29. 
Tae. alBo aays 2, 6 : immfnno on. Conl eupia p. Id8 on Oegitdyr (see SappL). 
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CONDITION OF GODS, 

Now that we have collected all that could be found conceming 
the several divinities of our distant past, I will endeavour to survey 
their nature as a whole; in doing which however, we must be 
allowed to take more frequent notice of foreign and especially 
Greek mythology, than we have done in other sections of this 
work : it is the only way we can find connecting points for many a 
thread that otherwise lumgs loose. 

All nations have clothed their gods in human shape, and only 
by way of exception in those of animals ; on this fact are founded 
both their appearances to men, or incarnation, their twofold sex, 

their intermanying with mankind, and also the deification of 
certain men, i.e., their adoption into the circle of the gods. It 
follows moreover, that gods are begotten and born, experience pain 
and sorrow, are subject to sleep, sickness and even deatli, that like 
men they speak a language, feel passions, transact afiairs, are 
clothed and armed, possess dwellings and utensils. The only 
difference is, that to these attributes and states there is attached a 
higher scale than the human, that all the advantages of the gods 
are more perfect and abiding, all their ills more slight or transient. 

This appears to me a fundamental feature in the faith of the 
heathen, that they allowed to their gods not an unlimited and 
unconditional duration, but only a term of life far exceeding that 
of men. All that is bom must also die, and as the onmipotence of 
gpds is checked by a fate standing higher tihan even they, so their 
eternal dominion is liable at last to termination. And this reveals 
itself not only hy single incidents in the lives of gods, but in the 
general notion of a coming and inevitable ruin, which the Edda 
expresses quite distinctly, and which the Greek system has 
in the background : the day will come when Zeos's leign shall end. 
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But this opinion, firmly held even by the Stoics»^ finds utterance 
only now and then, particulatly in the story of FkometheuSi which 
I have compared to the Koise lagnaiokr, p. 245-6. 

In the c(Hnmon way of thinkii^ the gods are supposed to be 
immortal and iUmal. They are called 0eoi edh ^pt€9, H 1, 290. 
4H aUvf€if4Tat, 2, 400, iSamrot 2, 8H ^amroi Z€u? 14, 434; 
and ther^ore/ti^Ni/>e9 1, 339. 599 in contrast to mortal man. They 
have a special right to the name afi^ptyrot immortales, while men 
are ^poroi mortales ; dfjL^poTo^ is explained by the Sansk. amrita 
immortalis, the negative of mrita inoi talis (conf. Pers. merd, homo 
mortalis) ; in fact both amrita and dfxj3p6a-Lo<;, next neighbour to 
dfij3poro<;, contain a reference to the food, by partaking of which 
tbe gods keep up their immortality, Tliey taste not the fmits of 
the earth, whereby the ^poroL live, ot apovpr]^ /capirov eBovaiv, II. 6, 
142, With /SpoTo? again is connected ^poTa thick mortal blood, 
whereas in the veins of the gods flows Ixf^ip (H. 5, 340. 416), a light 
thin liquid, in virtue of which they seem to be called afipotot = 

Indian legend gives a full account of the way amrita, the elizir 
of immortality, was brewed out of water clear of milk, the juice of 
herbs, liquid gold and dissolved precious-stones f no Greek poan 
tells us the ingredients of ambrosia, but it was an i/tfipoaii^ rpo^jj 
(fbod), and there was a divine drink besides, yXui^ vhcrap, IL 1, 
598, of a red colour 19, 38, its name being derived either &om vti 
and lerBffBiu, or better from vac-rap necem avertens. Where men 
take bread and win^ the gods take ambrosia and nectar, Od. 5, 
195, and hence comes the 

afi^poTov aTfia Oeoto, 
CX^P' 0^^? "^^P P^^^ /jLaKcipeaaL Oeolaiv • i 
ov yap (TtTov eBovcr, ov irlvova aWoira olvov • 
rovvex' avaifiovis eiai scaX dddvaroi, KoXeovTau 

—a 5, 339. 

Theirs is no thick glutinous at/m (conf. our seim, ON. seimr, slime)* 
nor according to the Indians do they sweat; and this aimtfi^v 
(bloodless) agrees with the above e3q[»lanation of S0poro9. The 

^ Atquft comes paiiter deot pexdet mon aUqua et ehaos. Seneea m Here. 
1014. 

' Cleopatra had costly pearls melted in her wine, and it is said to be etiU a 
enstom with Indiiin piinoea ; conf. Saeton. Gallg. 37. 
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adjectives a^poro<;, dfi^porof!, afifipSaio^, ve/crdpecy! are passed on. 
from the food to other divine things^ (see SuppL). Plainly tl^eii 
the gods were not immortal by their nature, they only acquired- and 
secured this quality by abstaining from the food and drink of men, 
and feasting on heavenly fare. And hence the idea of death is not 
always nor as a matter of course kept at a distance from them ; 
Kronos used to kill his new bom children, no doubt before neotar 
and ambrosia had been given them,* and Zeus alone oould be saved 
ftom him by being brought up secretly. Another way in which 
the mortality of certain gods la expressed is, that they fdl a prey 
to Hades, whose meaning borders on that of death, €.g^ Perse- 
phone. 

If a belief in the eternity of the gods is the dominant one 

among the Greeks, and only scattered hints are introduced of their 
final overthrow ; with our ancestors on the contrary, the thought of 
the gods being immortal seems to retire into the background. 
The Edda never calls them eylifir or odauSligir, and their death is 
spoken of without disguise : J^a er regin deyja, Sxm. 37*, or more 
frequently : regin riufaz (solvuntur), 36^ 40* 108^ One of the 
finest and oldest myths describes the death of Balder, the burning 
of his body, and his entrance into the lower world, like that of 
Proserpine ; OSin's destined fall is mentioned in the Vdluspa 9*, 
OSins hani (bane), Sn. 73, where also Thorr falls dead on the 
ground ; Hr^ngnir, a giant, threatens to slay all the gods (drepa 
gu5 oil), Sn. 107. Yet at the same time we can point to clear 
traces of that prolongation of life by particular kinds of food and 
drink. While the einheijar admitted into Yalholl feast on the 
boiled flesh of a boar, we are nowhen told of the Ases shani^ in 
such diet (Stem. 36. 42. Sn. 42); it is even said expressly, that 
OOinn needs no food (onga vist }mrf hann), and onfy drinka wine 
{Hn er honum beeOi dryckr ok matr, both meat and drink) ; 
with the viands set before him he feeds his two wolves Geri and 
FrekL ViS vln eitt vapngofugr OSinn » lifir (vino solo aimipotens 
semper vivit), Stem. 42^ ; ss Mr can be rendered ' semper vescitur, 

* Both nectar and nmTirnsia, like the holy prail of the Mid. Ages, have 
miraculous ])o\ver3 : poured into the ncse of a corpse, they prevent decay, 11. 
19, 38 ; they ward off hunger, 11. 19. 347. 363. 

' -As human infants may only be exposed before milk and honey have 
moistened their lips, conf. £A. pp. 458-9. When Zeus iirst receives in the 
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' l&iitiitaT/ or ' immortalitatem nancisoitar/ and then the cause of his 
itDjDQLOitality would be found in his partaking of the vine. Evi- 
denti^r this vine of the Norse gods is to the beer and ale (olr) of 

. men, what the nectar of tiie Greek gods was to the vine of mortals. 
Other passages are not so particular about Uieir language ; ^ in 
Ssem. 59 the gods at Oegir's hall have ale set before them, conf. 51 
giora, 68^; Heimdall gladly drinks the good mead, 41^; veiCXar 
nema oc sumbl (cibum capere et symposium) 52, leaves the exact 
nature of the food undefined, but earthly fare is often ascribed to 
the gods in so many words.^ But may not the costly Offhrceris 
dreckr, compounded of the divine Qvasir's blood and honey, be 
likened to amrita and ambrosia ? ^ Dwarfs and giants get hold of 

' it first, as amrita fell into the hands of the giants ; at last the 
gods take possession of both. OShrccris dreckr confers the gift of 
poesy, and by that very fact immortality : OSinn and Saga, goddess 
of poetic art, have surely drunk it out of golden goblets, gladly and 
evennore (urn alia daga, Ssem. 41*^). We must also take into 
account the creation of the wise Qv&sir (conf. Slav, kvas, convivium, 
potus) ; that at the making of a covenant between the Aesir and 
Yanir, he was formed out of their spittle (hraki) ; the refining of 
his blood into a drink for gods seems a very ancient and far- 
reaching myth. But beside this drink, we have also notices of a 

• Bpedal food for gods : ISunn has in her keeping certain apples, by 
mating of which the aging gods make thenuielves youiig again (er 
go5in skulo &btta, er ]»u eldaz, oc veiGa ]^ allir ungir, Sn. 30*). 
This reminds one the apples of Paradise and the Hesperides» of the 

■ guarded golden apples in the Kindeimarchen na 57, of the apples 
in the stories of Fortunatus and of Merlin, on tiie eating or biting 
of which depend life, death and metamorphosis, as elsewhere on a 
draught of holy water. According to the Eddie view, the gods have 
a means, it is true, of preserving perpetual freshness and youth, 

1 Ab Homer too makes Ganymede vivoxotvtiv^ TL 20^ 234^ and of Hebe it is 
eyeu said, viKxap i^vox6ti 4, 3. 

' Zeus goes to banquet (xara daira) with the Ethiopians, II. I, 423 ; Stw 
wp^ &ura tuA ivi Boivrjv taxrt, Plato's Phrcdr. 247, as Thurr does with the Nor- 
. wegians ; even when (lisguised as a bride, he does not refuse the giafitts' dishes^ 
Sffiim. 73^ ; and the Ases boiled an ox on their journey, iSn. 80. 

* In Sanskrit, tudka neetar ia distbguiahed from amrita ambrosia. Every- 
where there is an engk in the business : Ganida is called sudhahara, or aauitt- 
harana, nectar-thief or ambrosia-thief (Pott, forsch. 2,451) ; it is in the shape of 
an eafile that OSinn carries off OShroerir, and Zeus his cupbearer Ganymede 
(see eL XXXV and XXX, Fad&HsnMring and Poekiy). 
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hat, for an tiiat^ they are legaided as sabjeet to the encroach- 
meats of age, eo that theie are always some younff and some old 
gods ; in particular, Odinn or Wuotan is pictured oTeiywhere as an 
old greybeard (conf. the old god, p. 21), Thdir as in the Ml 
strength of manhood. Balder as a blooming youth. The gods grow 
hdrir ok ^m/ir (hoar and old), Sn. 81. IVeyr has *at tannid ' 
(tootih-fee) presented him at his teething, he is therefore imagined 
as growing vp. In like manner Uranos and Kronos appear as old, 
Zeus (like our Donar) and Poseidon as middle aged, Apollo, Her- 
mes and Ares as in the bloom of vouth. Growth and ajjjc, the 
increase and decline of a power, exclude the notion of a strictly 
eternal, immutable, immortal being ; and moi tLility, the termination, 
however long delayed, of gods with such attiibutes, is a necessity 
(see SuppL). 

Epithets expressing the power, the omnipotence, of the reigning 
gods have been specified, pp. 21-2. A term peculiar to ON. poetry 
is ^niegin, Saem. 28* 50=" 51* 52^ ^'nheilbg gO(S 1* ; it is of 
the same root as gtna, OHG. ktuan, hiare, and denotes numina 
ampla, late dominantia, oonf. AS. ginne grand, Beow. 3101. Jud. 
131, 2. ginne rice, Caedm. 15, 8. ginfiest, finmssimns 176, 29. 
ginfsesten god, tenae dominns 211, 10. gfiraecges gm, oceani 
amplitude 205, 3. 

The Homeric ^la (= paBi'u^, Goth, raj^izo) beautifully ex- 
presses the power of the gods; whatever they do or undertake 
comes easy to them, thenr life glides along free from toi], while 
mortal men labour and are heavy laden : Oeol peta ^(uovre?, IL 6, 
138. Od. 4, 805. 5, 122. When Aphrodite wishes to remove her 
favourite Alexander from the perils of battle, top S' ^fr;p7ra^' 
^AcppoBiTTj pela fiuX\ uxrre ^eo'?, II. 3, 381 ; the same words are 
api)Iicd to Apollo, when he snatches Hector away from Achilles 20, 
443. The wall so laboriuusly built by the Greeks he overturns peia 
fiaXa, as a boy at play would a sand-heap 15, 362. With a mere 
breath (itvoifi), blowing a little (t^ku pLoka -^vl^aca), Athene turns 
away from Achilles the spear that Hector had thrown 20, 440 (see 
Suppl). Berhta also bbws (p. 276), and the elves breathe (ch. 
XYII), on people. 

The sons of men grow up slowly and gradually, gods attain 
their full size and strength direeUy after (tiiA. ^o sooner had 
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Themis piesented nectar and ambrosia (afi^poairjv iparetv^v) to 
the newborn Apollo, thaa lie leapt, KaTe^pta^ aftfiporcp, out of his 
swathings, sat down among the goddesses, began to speak, and, 
unshorn as he was, to loam through the ooimtiy (Hymn, in Ap. 
BeL 123—133). Not unlike Vali, whom Bmdr bore to OVinn; 
when only one night old (einnnttr), nnwashen and unkempt, he 
sallies forth to avenge Bald^s death on Hd8r, Saem. 6^ 95^ Here 
the coincidence of iueepv&coiiri^ with the Edda's ' ne hdAi9 kembr ' 
is not to be disregafded. Hermes, bom at early mom, plays tho 
lute at mid-day, and at eve drives oxen away (Hymn, in Merc. 1 7 
seq.). And Zeus, who is often exhibited as a child among the 
Kuretes, grew up rapidly {KapTraki^KOf; /xevo? Kal ^aihi^a yvla 
7]u^€ro TOLo dvuKTOf;), and in his first years had strength enough to 
enter the lists with Kronos (Hes. tlieog. 492). The Norse mytho- 
logy oilers another example in Magni, Thor's son by the giantess 
larnsaxa : when three nights old (J?rinaettr), he flung the giant 
Hrftngni's enormous foot, under whose weight Thorr lay on the 
ground, off his fatlier, and said he would have beaten Uie said giant 
dead with his fist, Sn. 110 (see Suppl.). 

The skc^ of the gods is like the human (p. 105), only vaster, 
often exceeding even the gigantic. When Ares is felled to the 
ground by the stone which Athene flings, his body covers seven 
roods of land (iirrd Max^ viKeBpa v&rmp, XL 21, 407), a size 
that with a slight addition the Od. 11, 577 puts upon the titan 
Tityoe. When Here takes a solemn oath, she grasps the earth 
with one hand and the sea with the other (D. 14 272). A cry 
that breaks from Poseidon's breast sounds like that of nine or even 
ten thousand watiiors in battle (14, 147), and the same is said of 
Ares when he roars (5, 859) ; Here contents herself with the voice of 
Stentor, which only equals those of fifty men (5, 786). By the side 
of this we may put some features in the Edda, which have to do 
with Th6rr especially : he devours at a wedding one ox and eight 
salmon, and drinks three casks of mead, Sajm. 73^ ; another time, 
through a horn, the end of which reaches to the sea, he drinks a 
good portion of this, he lifts the snake that encircles the whole 
world off one of its feet, and with his hammer he strikes three deep 
valleys in the rocky mountain, Sn. 59, 60. Again, Teutonic 
mythology agrees with the Greek in never imputing to its gods tlie 

deformity of many heacU, arms or legs; they are only bestowed 

21 
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on a few heroes and mimaH as some of the Greek giants are 
iteariyxeMW, Such forms are quite common in tiie Hindu and 
Skv systems: Vishnu is rq^iresented with four arms, Brahma with 
four heads, Svantovit the same, while Forevit has five heads and 
Bugevit seven faces. Tet Hecate too is said to have heen three- 
headed, as the Boman Janus was two-faced, and a Lacedsemonian 
Apollo four-armed.^ Ehuvera, the Indian god of wealth, is a 
hideous figure with three legs and eight teeth. Some of the Noise 
gods, on the contrary, have not a superfluity, but a defidencj of 
members: OSinn is one-eyed, one-handed, H65r blind, and 
Logi or Loki was perhaps portrayed as lame or limping, like 
llcpluiistus and the devil. Hel alone has a dreadful shape, black 
and white ; the rest of the gods and goddesses, not excepting Loki, 
are to be imagined as of beautiful and noble figure (see Suppl.). 

In the Homeric epos this ideally perfect human sliape, to which 
Greek art also keeps true, is described in standing epithets for gods 
and especially goddesses, with which our ruder poetry has only a 
few to set in comparison, and yet the similarity of these is signi- 
ficant. Some epithets have to serve two or three divinities by 
turns, but most are confined to individuals, as characteristic of 
them. Thus Here is XevjcttXefo? or jSocjiri^ (the former used also 
of Helen, H. 3, 121,^ the latter of a Nereid 18, 40), Athene yKauxSh 
fri$ or 4^KOfi09 (which again does for Here), Thetis apyuy>6ire{a, 
Iris aeKKSwoi, m>B4pe/iOi, ^pvoiiwTc/w, Eos j^aSoBdinvKiK, Demeter 
(Geres) ^it^ 5, 500, and xoXXMrXoxo/io? 14^ 326, just as Sif ia 
hllrfogr (p. 309), in allusion to the yellow colour of the waving 
com. As the sea rolls its dark waves, Poseidon bears the name 
KwnwxfUrvi, JL H 300. 16, 174 20, 144 Zeus could either be 
called the same, or icvap6^pv<: (a contrast to Baldr brfthvltr, brow* 
white p. 222), because to him belong d^i/SpSa-uu xo^fcu H. 1, 528, the 
hair and locks of Wish (p. 142), and because with his dark brows 
he makes signs. This confirmatory lowering of the brows or 
nodding with tlie head (veveiv, KaraveTueiv Kvaverjaiv eir 6<f)puai II. 
1, 527. 17, 209) is the regular expression of Zeus's will: K6(pa\j 
/caTaveverofjiat, dOavdroia-L /xeyiarov reKficop, XL 1, 524. In refusing, 
he draws the head back {dvavevei). Thor s indignant rage is shown 
by sinking the eyebrows over the eyes (siga brynnar ofan fyrir 

> O. Mullet^B archseol p. 616. 

* And Aphrodite throws her w^x'* X«tMcA nnmd iBnen.— Tbahb. 
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auguii, Sn. 50), displaying gloomy brows and shaking the beard. 
Obviously the two gods, Zens and Donar, have identical gestures 
ascribed to them for expressing favour or anger. They are the 
glowering deities, who Imve the avenging tliunder at their command; 
this was shown of Donar, p. 177, and to Zeus is given the grim 
louring look [Beiva 6' viroSpa IBcov, II. 15, 13), he above all is the 
fiey' 6-)(9i]<Ta^ (1, 517. 4, 30), and next to him Poseidon of the 
dingy locks (8, 208. 15, 184). Zeus again is distinguished by 
beaming eyes (T/»eirev 6<rae ^Metvm 13, 3. 7. 14, 236. 16, 645), 
which belong to none else save his OMm great-hearted daughter 21, 
415; Aphrodite has o/ifiara tutpiuUpovra, 3, 397, twinkUng, 
shimmering eyes (see Suppl.). 

Figures of Greek divinities show a cirde of rays and a mm&i» 
Tonnd the head f on Indo-Grecian coins Mithraa has commonly a 
circolai nimbus with pointed rays,' in other representations the 
rays are wanting. Mao (deus Lnnus) has a halimoon behind his 
shoulders ; Aesculapius too had rays about his head. In what century 
was the halo, the aureoU, first put round the heads - of christian 
saints ? And we have also to take into account the crowns and 
diadems of kings. Ammian. Maic. 16, 12 mentions Ohnodomarius, 
cujus vertici flammeus torulus aptabatur. N. Cap. 63 translates 
the honorati capitis radios of the Sol auratus by houhetskimo (head- 
sheen), and to portray the sun's head surrounded with flames is 
extremely natural. In ON". I find the term roffa for caput radiatum 
sancti, whidi T suppose to be the OHG. riiota rod, since virga also 
goes off into the sense of flaciolhini, radius, ON. gcisli. A likening 
of the gods to radiant luminaries of heaven would at once suggest 
such a nimbus, and blond locks do shine like rays. It is in con- 
nexion with tJie setting sun that Tac. Germ. 45 brings in formas 
deorum and radios crtpUis. Around Thor's head was put, latterly at 
all events, a ring of stars (Stephanii not. ad Saxon. Gram. p. 139). 
According to a story told in the Galien restor^, a beam came out of 
Charles the Great's mouth and illumined his head.' Wliat seems 
more to the purpose, among the Pnlwitz figures, certain Slavic 
idols, especially Pemn, Podaga and Nemis, have rays about their 

» O. Mailer's archocol. p. 481. 
» Gotting. anz. 1838, 2J9. 

3 Til is InTim from Charles's mouth is lilce the one that shines into his 
beloved's moutii and lights up the gold inside (see ch. XVI., Menni). 
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heads ; and a head in Ha^ow, fig. 6, 12 is enoifded with nya, ao 
is even the rone B when it stands for Badegast Did rays oiiginidly 
express the highest cenoeption of divine and Instrons beauty 9 
There is nothing in the Homeric epos at all pointing that iray (see 
Sappl). 

It is a paxt of that insouciance and light blood of the gods, that 
they are mmy, and lavgh. Hence they are called bl!5 r^in 
(p. 26), as we find ' froh' in the sense of gracious applied to gods 
and kings,^ and tiie spark of joy is, conveyed from gods to men. 
FrAwja, lord, is next of kin to froh glad (p. 210). It is said of the 
. Ases, tatir varo, Ssem. 2* ; and of Heimdall, dreckr gla&r hinn gd5a 
mioS 41^ And ' in svdso gu5 ' 33* contains a similar notion. In 
this light the passages quoted (pp. 17-8) on the blithe and clicerful 
God gather a new importance : it is the old heathen notion still 
lurking in poetry. When Zeus in divine repose sits on Olympus 
and looks down on men, lie is moved to mirth {opotdv <f>peva repy^o- 
fiat, II. 20, 23), then laughs the blessed heart of him {ey€>uia-(r€ Be 
oi <l>{\ov ^Top, 21, 389) ; which is exactly the Eddie ' hlo honura 
hugr i briosti, hlo IllorritJa hugr i biiosti/ laughed the inind in his 
breast : a fresh confirmation of the essential oneness of Zeus and 
Tb&TT. But it is also said of heroes : * hlo f'a Atla hugr i briosti,* 
Saem. 238^ ' hlo J?a Brynhildr af ollum hug,' with all her heart 
220^. OS. < hugi waid Mmdd/ Hel 109, 7. Aa ' mod ahloh/ 
Andr. 451 Later, in the Budlieb 2, 174. 203. 3, 17 the khog in 
his speech is said guhidere ; in the NibeL 423, 2 of BrunhQd : 
' mit amidindm mtmde si iiber ahsel sah/ looked over her shoulder. 
Ofto in the song of the Cid: ' sonriim de la boca,' and ' alegre era'.* 
8v/to9 IdvBff, H 23, 600 ; conf. $v/jm» ttuvov. Hymn, in Cer. 435. 
Hidf in displeasure Here laughs with her Hps, not her brows : 
iyiktUTtre p^etXecrti/, oiS^ lUrtnrw l>r* ^ptScri «vav4fj<nv IdvOi}, II. 
15, 102 ; but Zeus feels joy in sending out his lightnings, he is 
called TepTTiKepavvo^ 2, 781. 8, 2. 773. 20, 144. So Artemis 
(Diana) is to;^fca^/)a, rejoicing in arrows, 6, 428. 21,480. Od. 11, 
198. At the limping of Hepha'stus, the assembly of gods bursts 
into ao-ySecTTo? 76X0)9, uncontrolled laughter, II. 1, 599 ; but a gentle 
smile (jieiBav) is peculiar to Zeus, Here and Apiirodite. As 

* AndxeaB and Elene pc zzzriL 

*Helbl. 7,618: din wl^heit des eiiod^ trath Ittugbs aft that 
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Aphioditers beauty is expressed by ^iXo/^i€»S^, smile-loving (£L 4 
10. 5, 375), so is Freyja's on the contraij by *gtfttfQgr/ fair in 
weeping (see SuppL). 

We have to consider next the manner in which the gods put 

themselves in motion and become visible to the eyes of mortals. 

AVe find tliey have a gait and step like the human, only far mightier 
and swifter. The usual expressions are fir}, ^fj i/xev, ^rj iivai, II. 

I, 44. 2, 14. 14, 188. 24, 347, fielSi^Ku 1, 221, e^r) 14, 224, ^oltt^v 
5, 778, ^rirt^v 14, 281, iroaX irpofii^d^; 13, 18. irpoae^t^aeTO 2, 48. 
14, 292, KaT€^}]aeTo 13, 17, aire^ija-eTo 2, 35 ; and in tlie Edda 
gengr, Saem. 9% gek 100*, j^engo 70* 71^ gengengo 1* 5*, or else for 
31* SI'' 53* 75*, this fara meaning no more than ire, proficisci, and 
OSinn was even called Ganglcri, Stem. 32. Sn. 24, i.e., the walker, 
traveller ; the AS. poets use gewdt (evasit, abiit) or siddde of God 
retuming to heaven, Andr. 118. 225. 977. El. 94-5. But how 
enormously the walk of the gods differs from the common, we see 
in the instance of Poseidon, who goes an immense distance in three 
steps, IL 13, 20, or that of the Indian Vishnu, who in three paces 
traverses earth, air and sky. Fh>m such swiftness there follows 
next the mMen a^ppearanot and d/iM^pipearwn^ of the gods; lor 
which our older speech seems to have used Ooth. hvairban, 0H6. 
huerban, AS. hweorfism (verd, feni, rotaii): ^hmmrf him t5 
heofenum h&lig dryhten ' says Gtedm. 16, 8 ; and ' OSinn hvarf 
vanished, Saem. 47. Homer employs, to express the same thing, 
either the verb &taim (impetu feror), or t^e adverbs ica(nrdKli»m 
(as if d^oX^Mo? raptini) and Kptwavm raptim. Thus Athene 
or Here comes atfaoa, Od. 1. 102. II. 2, 167. 4, 74. 19. 114. 
22, 187 ; Thetis, the dream, Athene, Here, all appear Kap7ra\i'p,co<;, 

II. 1, 359. 2, 17. 168. 5, 808. 19, 115. Od. 2, 406; Poseidon 
and Here KpaiTrvd, KpaLirvm, 11. 13, 18. 14. 292 ; even Zeus, when 
he rises from his throne to look on the earth, o-rf} dvat^a^ 15, 0. 
So Holda and Berhta suddenly stand at the window (p. 274). Much 
in the same way I understand the expression used in Siem. 53* of 
Tliorr and Tyr : foro dHugom (ibant tractirn, raptim, ehjcrfhov), for 
driugr is from driuga, Goth, driugau trahere, whence also Goth, 
drauhts, OHG. truht turba, agmen, ON. draugr larva, phantasma, 
OHG. gitroc fallacia, because a spectre appesxs and vanishes 
quickly in the air. At the same time it means the rush and din 
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that betoken the god's approach, the wuma and 6mi above, from 
whidi OSinn took a name (p. 144-5). The rapid movement of 
descending gods is sometimes likened to a shooting star, or the 
flight of birds, U. 4, 75. 15, 93. 237 ; hence they c^n take even 
the form of some bird, as Tharapila the Osilian god flew (p. 77). 
Athene flies away in the shape of a &fmri (falcon ?), IL 19, 350, an 
bird, Od. 1, 320, or a ^tfini osprey, 3, 372 ; as a swallow she 
perches (Kfer* oiWEo^a) on the house's it£ka$pov 22, 239. The 
exchange of the human form for that of a bird, when the gods are 
departing and no longer need to conceal their wondrous being, 
tallies exactly with 09in's taking his flight as a fslcon, after lie 
had in the shape of Gestr conversed and quarrelled with HeiVreekr: 
vttSbrast 1 vah liki, Fomald. sog. 1, 487 ; but it is also retained in 
many stories of the devil, wlio assumes at departure the body of a 
raven or a Uy (exit tanquam corvus, egressus est in muscae 
similitudine). At other times, and this is the prettier touch of the 
two, the gods allow the man to whom they have appeared as his 
equals, suddenly as they are going, to become aware of llieir divine 
proportions : heel, calf, neck or shoulder betrays the god. When 
Poseidon leaves the two Ajaxes, one of them says, II. 13, 71 : 
tXVM yap fieroTTiade voB&if ^Be Kvqfxdtav 
pcV eyvcov air tovTO^" apiyvodroL he Beolirep* 
So, when Venus leaves Aeneas, Viig. 1, 402 : 

Dixit^ et a/oerUm rosea cervice refulsit 
et veia inoessu patuit dea. llle ubi matrem 
agnovit^ U^fitgmttm est voce secutus. 
So, H 3, 396, Alexander recognises the 

BeSoi itepueMJa B€tp4», 
arffieSk l/xepoevra «ai ififiara ftapfiaipovra. 

And in ON. legend, IIalll)iorn on awaking sees the shoulder of a 
figure in his dream before it vanishes : )?ykist sia a herSar honum, 
Fomald. sog. 3, 108 ; as is likewise said in Olaf the saint's saga 
cap. 199. ed. Holm., while the Fornm. sog. 5, 38 has it: sia svip 
mannsins er a brutt gekk ; conf os humerosque deo siniilis, Aen. 1, 
689. This also lingers iu our devil-stories: at the Evil one's 
departure his cloven hoof suddenly becomes visible, the Ixvia of 
the ancient god. 

As the incessus of Venus declared the goddess, the motion (tOfia) 
of Here and Athene is likened to that of timorous doves, IL 5, 778. 
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But the g^ding of the gods over saoh immeiiae distances must have 
seemed firom first to last like flying, especially as their deportaie, 
was expressly prepared for by the assumption of a biid's form. It- 
is tilierefore easy to comprehend why two several deities, Hermes 
and Athene, are provided with peculiar tandaU {wiBiKa), whose 
motive power conveys them over sea and land with the speed of 
wind, IL 24, 341. Od. 1, 97. 5, 45 ; we are expressly told thaL 
Hermes Jleiv with them (TreVero, II. 24, 345. Od. 5, 49) ; 
plastic art represents them as winged shoes, and at a later time adds 
a pair of wings to the head of Hermes.^ These winged sandals 
then have a perfect right to be placed side by side with the feather- 
shift (fiaSrhamr) which Freyja possessed, and * wliich at Thor's 
request she lent to Loki for his flight to lotunhcim, Sicm. 70**^ ; 
but as Freyja is more than once confounded with Frigg (p. 302), 
other legends tell us that Loki iiew off in the * valsham Friggjar/ 
Sn. 113. I shall come back to these falcon or swan coats in 
another connexion, but their resemblance to the Greek pedlla 
is unmistakable; as Loki is here sent as a messenger from the 
gods to the giants, he is so far one with Hermes, and Freyja's 
feather-shift suggests the sandals of Atiiene. Sn, 132-7: 'Loki 
fttti skda, «r hamn man d lopt ok ISg! had shoes in which he lan 
through air and fire. It was an easy matter, in a myth, ten the 
investiture with winged hamr or sandals to glide insoisibly into 
an actual assumption of a bird's form : GMrrSSr catches the flying 
Loki as a veritable bird, Sn. 113, and when Athene starts to fly, 
she is a swallow (see SuppL). 

The mighty gods would dou1)tless have moved whithersoever it 
pleased them, without wings or sandals, but simple antiquity was 
not content with even these : the human race used can^ages and 
horses, and tlie gods cannot do without them eitlicr. On this point 
a sensil)le diHerence is to be found between the Greek and German 
mythologies. 

All the. higher divinities of the Greeks have a chariot and pair 
ascribed to them, as their kings and heroes in battle also fight in 
chariots. An Sxnf^ for the god of thunder would at once be 
suggested by the natural phenomenon itself ; and the conception of 
the sun-chariot driven by Helios must also be v^ry ancient The 

^ 0. MuUei^ aidueoL 659. 
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car of Here, and how she harnesses her steeds to it, mounts it in 
company with Athene, and guides it, is gorgeously depicted in 11. 
5, 720-76 ; so likewise Demeter and Kora appear seated in a 
carriage. Hermes is dmwn by rams,^ as the Norse Thorr [by he- 
goats]. Tl>e Okeanides too have their vehicle, Aesch, Prom. 135. 
But never are Zeus, Apollo, Hermes or any of the most ancient 
gods imagined riding 07i horseback ; it is Dionysos, belonging to a 
different order of deities, that first rides a panther, as Silenus does 
the ass, and godlike heroes such as Perseus, Theseus, and above all, 
the Dioscuri are mounted on horses. Okeanos bestrides a winged 
ateed, P^m. 395. It seems worth remarking, that modem Qieek 
legend represents even Charon as mounted. 

In Teutonic mythology the ridi-ag of gods is a far commoner 
thing. In the Meiseburg poem both Wuotan and Phol ride in the 
forest, which is not at all inoonaistent with the word iiMd» ' £unui ' ; 
for it is neither oonoeivable that Wnotan dfove while Balder xode^ 
nor that Balder drove a one-hoiBe carriage. Even Hartmann von 
Aue atfll imaginea God riding a horae. and contented with Enit for 
hia groom ^ 18). Among those that ride in the Edda are OtKan 
(who saddles hia Sleipnir for himself, Seem. 93*), Baldr and 
Hermdtir; in S»m. 44? and Sn. 18 are given the names of ten other 
horses as well, on which the Aaea dailj ride to council, one of them 
being HeimdalTa Gulltoppr, Sn. 30. 66; the ownera of the rest are 
not apedfied, but, as there were twelve Ases and only eleven horses 
are named, it follows that each of those gods had his mount, except 
Thorr, who is invariably introduced either driving or walking (p. 
167), and when he gets GuUfaxi as spoil from Hrfingnir, gives him 
away to his son Magni, Sn. 110. OSin's horse leaps a hedge seven 
ells high, Fornni. sog. 10, 56. 175. Even the women of the gods 
are mounted : the valkyrs, like OSinn, ride through air and water, 
Sn. 107, Freyja and Hyndla on a boar and a wolf, as enchantresses 
and witches are imagined riding a wolf, a he-goat or a cat. Night 
(fern.) had a steed Hrimfairi^ rimy-mane, as Day (masc.) had 
S>kinfaxi, shiny-mane. 

At the same time can'iages are mentioned too, especially for 
goddesses (p. 107). The sacred car of Nerthus was drawn by cows, 
that of Freyja by cats, HokUt and Berhta are commonly fonnd 
driving waggons which they get mended, the fairiea in our mmeiy- 

^ 0. MiilWB archseol. 56a 
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teles irayel thiotigh tbe air in oowshes, and Brynhildr diivat in lier 
waggon to tiie nether world, Ssem. 227. Tke image of a Qothic 
deity in a waggon was alluded to on p. 107 ; among the gods, 
Freyris expressly described as mounted on his car, while Thdrr 
has a waggon drawn by he-goats: on Woden's waggon, conf. p. 
161 (see Suppl.). 

When we consider, that waggons were proper to the oldest 
kings also, especially the Frankish kings, and that their riding on 
horseback is nowliere mentioned ; it seems probable that originally 
a similar equipage was alone deemed suitable to the gods, and their 
riding crept in only gradually in the coarser representations of later 
times. From heroes it was transferred to gods, though this must 
have been done pretty early too, as we may venture to allow a 
considerable antiquity to the story of Sleipnir and that of Balder's 
horse or foal. Tiie Slavs also generally famished their god 
Svantovit with a horse to ride on. 

Some few divinities made use of a ship, as may be seen by the 
stones of Atiisne's ship and that of Isis, and f^y's SkiSblaffnir, 
the best of all ships, Smm. 45^ 

Bat whichever way the gods might move, on earth, through air 
or in water, their walk and tread, their riding and driving is 
iqvesented as so vehmeni, that it produces a loud noise, and the 
din of the elements is explained by it The driving of Zeus or 
ThdzT awakens thunder in the clouds; mountains and forests 
tremble beneatii Poseidon's tiead, IL 13, 18 ; when Apollo lets 
himself down from the heights of Olympus, arrows and bow clatter 
{itcKiVY^av) on his shoulder 1, 44, Beivri itkarfp) yever* apyvpioio 
fitoio, dreadful was the twang of his silver bow 1, 49. In the lays 
of the £dda this stirring up of luiture is described in exactly the 
same wav, while the AS. and OHG. writings, owing to the earlier 
extinction of heathen notions, have preserved no traces of it : 
*framm reiS OSinn, foldvegr dundi,' forth rode 0., earth's way 
thundered, Sjem. 94"^ ; * biorg brotnoSo, brann iori^ loga, ok OSins 
sonr i lotunheima,' mountains crumbled, eartli blazed, when rode, 
&c. 73* ; ' flo Loki, fiaSrhamr dundi,* the wing-coat whirred, 70' 
71* ; ' iiirS bifaz (quaked), enn allir for scialfa garSar Gymis * when 
Skimir came riding 83*. The rage and writhing of gods who were 
bound produced e<][ually tremendous eflects (p. 246). 
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On the other hand, delightful and saltttary products of nahm 
are also traced to the immediate influence of the gods. Flowers 
spring up where their feet have strayed; on the spot where Zens 
• clasped Here in his arms, shot up a thick growth of sweet herbs 
and flowers, and glittering dewdiops trickled down, IL 14^ 346 — 51. 
So, when the valkjrs rode throu^ the air, their horses' manes 
shook fruitful dew on the deep vales below, Saem. 145^ ; or it falls 
nightly horn the bit of Hrim&ad's bridle 32^ (see SuppL). 

Of one thing there is scarcely a trace in our mythology, though 
it occurs so often in the Greek : that the gods, to screen themselves 
from sight, slicd a mist round themselves or tlieir favourites who 
are to be witlidrawn from tlie enemy's eye, II. 3, 381. 5, 77G. 18, 
205. 21, 549, 597. It is called rjepi KcCKinrr^Lv, rjepa %eti/, dx^i/v or 
ve(f>o<; aT€(f)€Lv, and the contrary d-^Xvu a-KeBd^ecv to scatter, chase 
away, the mist. We might indeed take tliis into account, that the 
same vallcyra who, like the Ser\'ian vily, favour and shield their 
beloved heroes in battle, were able to produce clouds and hail in 
the air ; or throw into the reckoning our tamkappes and helidhelms, 
whose effect was the same as that of the mist And the Norse 
gods do take part with or against certain heroes, as much as the 
Greek gods before Ilion. In the battle of Bravik, OSinn mingled 
with the combatants, and assumed the figure of a charioteer Briini ; 
Saxo Gram., p. 146. Fomald. sog. 1, 380. The Grlmnismal makes 
GeiiToCr the yjcciUgi& (fbstri) oi OtSnn, Agnair that of Erigg, and 
the two deities take counsel together conoeming them, Seem. 39 ; in 
the Vdls. saga cap. 42, OCinn suggests the plan for'slaying the sons 
of lomikr. The Greek gods also, when they drew ni^ to counsel 
or defend, appeared in the form of a human warrior, a herald, an 
old man, or they made themaelTss known to their hero himself, 
but not to others. In such a case they stand before, hericU or 
behind him (irapd, E. 2, 279. iryvOi, Od. 1, 120. a^x^^> 2, 172. 
3, 129. 4, 92. 5, 123. irpoaeev 4, 129. STrtOev 1, 197) ; Athene leads 
by the hand through the battle, and wards the arrows off 4, 52 ; 
she throws the dreadful regis round Achilles 18, 204; Aphrodite 
shields Aeneas by holding lier veil before him 5, 315; and other 
heroes are removed from the midst of the fray by protecting 
deities (p. 320). Venus makes herself visible to Hippomenes alone, 
Ovid Met. 10, 650. Now they appear in friendly guise, Od. 7, 201 
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seq. ; now clothed in terror : ^^aXcirol $9tA ^abw^m hfapyei^St 
11. 20, 131 (see Suppl.). 

The Iliad, 14, 28C seq., relates howTTri/o? (sleep), sitting in the 
shape of song-bird on the boughs of a fir-tree on Mt. Ida, over- 
powers the highest of all the gods ; other passages show that the 
gods went to their beds every night, and partook like men of the 
benefit of sleep, II. 1, G09. 2, 2. 24, 077. Still less can it be 
doubted of the Norse gods, that tliev too slept at night : Thurr on 
his journeys looks out for night-lodging, Sn. 50 ; of Heimdall alone 
is it said, that he needs less sleep than a bird, Sn. 30. And from 
this sway of sleq) over the gods follows again, what was maintained 
above, that of death : Death is the brother of Sleep. Besides, the 
gods fell a prey to diseases. "Frejr was sick with love, and his 
great hugsott (mind-sickness) awakened the pity of aU the gods. 
OCinn, NidiGr and Ereyr, according to the YngL saga 10. 11. 12, all 
sink under Bicknessea (sdttdaaSir). Aphrodite and Ares receive 
wounds, IL 5, 330. 858 ; these are qnickly healed [jet not without 
medical aid]. A curious stoiy tells how the Lord God, having 
fallen sick, descends ftim heaven to earth to g^ cured, and comes 
to Anas ; there minstrels and menyandrews receive commands to 
amuse him, and one manages so cleverly, that the Lord bursts out 
laughing and finds himself rid of his distemper.^ This may be very 
ancient; for in the same way, sick daughters of kings in nursery- 
tales are mnde to laugh by beggare and fiddlers, and so is the 
goddess SkaSi in the Edda by Loki's juggling tricks, when niouniing 
the death of her father, Sn. 82. lanibe cheered the sorrowing 
Pemeter, and caused her, TroWh irapaaKo^irrovaa, fieiBTja-ai yekdacu 
T€, Koi iXaov a^elv 6vfi6v, Hymn, in Cer. 203 (see SuppL). 

Important above all are the similar accounts, given by Greek 
antiquity and by our own, of the language of the gods. Thus, 
passages in the Iliad and the Odyssey distinguish between the 
divine and human names for the same object : 

hv BpidpeoDv «aXlow« avBpes Bi rs vdvres 
AvfaLm\ 11.1,403. 

> De la venue de Dieu k Aixas, in Jubinal'a Nouveau recueil de contes 2. 
377-8. . 
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ajBdvaroi Be re aijfta voKwtcdpBfjtoto Mypdnf^* % 813^ 
;^a\iViSa Kuik'^taieown OeoC, &pBp€^ tk tcvfuvBtv, 14, 291. 

hv QdvBov KoKiova-i dcoi, dvBpe^ Bk SKafiavBpop, 20, 74.^ 

fiuikv Be fJLLV KoXiovai 6eoL Od. 10, 305. 

A whole song in the Edda is taken up with comparing the langiiac!:es, 
not only of gods and men, but of Yanir, elves, dwarfs, giants and 
subterraneans, and that not in a few proper names and rare words, 
but in a whole stiing of names for the commonest objects. At the 
very outset it surprises us, that while goS and sesir are treated as 
synonymous, a distinction is drawn between goS and ginregin. In 
13 strophes are given 78 terms in all : on examining these, it soon 
appears that the variety of names (six) for each thing simply comes 
of the richness of the Teutonic tongu^ and cannot possibly be 
ascribed to old remnants or later borrowings from any Finnic, 
Celtic or Slavic languages. They are synonyms or poetic names, 
which are distributed among six or eight orders of beings endowed 
with speech, according to the exigencies of alliteration, not from 
their belonging to the same class, sudi as poetical or prose. I will 
illustrate this by quoting the strophe on the names for a cloud : 

8c1j heitir meS monnom, en sc^rvdn meS go5om, 

kalla vimljlot Vanir, 

iXrvdn iotnar, tilfar veffrmcgin, 

kalla i heljo hidlm huliz. 

Everything here is Teutonic, and still the resources of our language 
are not exhausted by a long way, to say nothing of what it may 
have borrowed from oilers. The only simple word is sk^, still 
used in the Scandinavian dialects, and connected with skuggi umbra, 
AS. scuwa, scua, OHG. scuwo. The rest axe all appropriate apd 
iotelligible periphrases. ScCUrvftn [shower-weening] pluviae expeo- 
tatio, from skdr imber, Germ, schauer ; ilrvftn just the same, from 
tx pluvia, with which compare the literal meaning of Sanskr. 
abhra nubes, viz. aquam gerens.' Vindflot is appai'ently navigium 
venti, because the winds sail through the air on clouds. VetJrmegin 
transposed is exactly the OHG. maganwetar turbo; and hi^lmr 

* Perhaps "we ought also to reckon aUros and irepKPos 2i, 316, which is no 
mere «Vt/cXijw as in 7, 138. 18, 487 (Od. 5, 273). 22, 29. 606, though *A<rTvapa$ 
in this last passage happeoB to have Sm^uu^/mo^ (6^ 402) antweiixig to il^ SB 
Suvdos has iKafuivbpos, 

' Bopp, gloM. SUIBkE. 10* 200^. 
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huliz appears elsewhere as hnlishiMmr, OS. heUth-helm, a tarn- 
helmet, grima, mask, which wraps one in like a miat or dond. Of 
course the Tentonio tongue could offer several other words to stand 

for cloud, beside those six ; e.g., nifl, OHG. nebal, Lat. nebula, Gr. 
v€(j>€\r) ; Goth, inilhma, Swed. moln, Dan. inulm ; Sansk. m^gha, 
Gr. ofiix^rj, 6iiL')(\r], Slav, megla ; OIIG. wolcliau, AS. wolcen, which 
is to Shiv, oblako as miluk, milk, to Slav, mleko ; ON". ];oka nebula, 
Dan. taage ; M.Dut. swerk nubes, OS. gisuerc, caligo, ninibus ; AS. 
hoSma nubes, Beow. 4911. And so it is with the other twelve 
objects whose names are discussed in the Alvismal. Wiere simple 
words, like sol and sunna, mani and skin, or iord and fold, are 
named together, one might attempt to refer them to different 
dialects : the periphrases in themselves show no reason (unless 
mythology found one for them), why they should be assigned in 
particular to gods or men, giants or dwarfs. The whole poem 
brings before us an acceptable list of pretty synonyms, but throws 
no light on the primitive affinities of our hmguage. 

Plato in the Cratylus tries hard to understend that division of 
Greek words into divine and human, A duality of proper names^ 
like Briareos and Aigaion, reminds us of the double forms Hl^r and 
Oegir (p. 240), Tmir and Oeigelmir, which Isst Sn. 6 attributes to the 
Hilmjiurses ; ISunn would seem by Ssem. 89* to be an Elvish 
word, hut we do not hear of any other name for the goddess. In 
the same way Xanthus and Skamander, Batieia and Myrina might 
be the different names of a thing in different dialects. More 
interesting are the double names for two birds, the ;^aX/ct9 or 
KVfiLvhi'^ (conf. Plin. 10, 10), and the aUro^ and ireptcvo';. Xa\Ki<f 
is supposed to signify some bird of prey, a hawk or owl, which does 
not answer to the description opvt<; Xiyvpd (piping), and the myth 
requires a bird that in sweet and silvery tones sings one to sleep, 
like the nightingale. n.epKv6<; means dark-coloured, wliich suits 
the eagle ; to imagine it the bird of the thundergod Perkun, would 
be too daring. Poetic periphrases there are none among these 
Greek words. 

The principal point seems to be> that the popular beliefs of 
Greeks and Teutons agree in tracing obscure words and those 
departing from common usage to a distinction between divine and 
human speech. The Greek scholiasts suppose that the poet, 
holding converse with the Muses, is initiated into the language of 
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gods,^ and where be finds a twofold nomendatme^ he ascribes the 
oldei; nobler, more euphonious (rh KpwTTw, ^hjxavou, Trpoyevitr' 
Tepo9 (tvofia) to the gods, the later and meaner (rh SKottw, ftera- 
y€i497€pop) to men. But the four or five instances in Homer are 
even less instmctive than the more numerous ones of the Xorse 
lay. Evidently the opinion was firmly held, that the gods, though 
of one and the same race wiLh mortals, so far surpassed living men 
in age and dignity, that they still made use of words which had 
latterly died out or suffered change. As the line of a king's 
ancestors was traced up to a divine stock, so the language of gods 
was held to be of the same kind as that of men, but riqht feeling 
would assign to the former such words as had gradually disappeared 
among men. The Alvismal, as we have seen, goes farther, and 
reserves particular words for "yet other beings beside the gods ; 
what I maintained on p. 218 about the impossibility of denying the 
Vanir a Teutonic origin, is confirmfed by our present inquiiy. — ^That 
any other nation, beside Greeks and Teutons, believed in a separate 
language of gods, is unknown to me, and the agreement of these 
two is the more significant When Ovid in Met 11, 640 says : 
Hunc Icelon miperi, mortaU Phobetoia wlgua nominat, this is 
imitated firom the Greeks, as the veiy names show (see SuppL). 
The Indians trace nothing but their alphabet (ddvanfigait, dSva- 
writing), as our forefatheis did the mystery of mnes (p. 149), to a 
divine origin, and the use of the symbol may be connected with 
that of the sound itself; with the earliest signs, why should not 
the purest and oldest expressions too be attributed to gods ? 
Homer's e-nea irrepuei'Ta (winged words) belong to heroes and other 
men as well as to gods, else we rniglit interpret them strictly of the 
ease and nimbleness with which the gods wield the gift of speech. 

Beside lanauace, the jrods have customs in common w ith men. 
They love song and play, take deliglit in hunting, war and banquets, 
and the goddesses in ploughing, weaving, spinning ; both of them 
keep sen-ants and messengers. Zeus causes all the other gods to be 
summoned to the assembly {ayop^, 11 8, 2. 20, 4), just as the Ases 

^ ^9 fiov<roTpa<f>Tjs Koi rht irapa Beois hrUnwm X^^«9, olftr rijy r*tv Ot&v 

^toXfrrov, oibf TO rSiv 6(S>v (ovo/iara), virh fiovcrStv KarttTrvtofttvos. BtKcov 6 
TToujrrjs dei^cu ort fiov(rokrprT6s e'oTtv, ov p.ovov ra ray avBpta7r»9 ovoftara inay- 
ylWmu ttldlMn, AX* Smnp ml o2 6mA Myoiwn. 
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attend at the ]>liig (Ssbiii. 98*), on tlie lokstdla, and by the Yggdia^ 
sill (Sgbul P 2* 44*), to counsel., and to judge. Hebe, youth, is 
cupbearer of the gods and handmaid to Here (IL 5, 722), as Folia 
is to Erigg (Sn. 36) ; the youth Ghmymede is oupbeaier too, and so 
is Beyk at the feast of the Ases (Ssem. 67*) ; Skimir is Frey's 
shoemaker (81) and messenger, Beyggvir and Beyla are also called 
his servants (59). These services do no detriment to their own 
divine nature. Beside Hermes, the goddess Iris goes on errands 
for the Greek gods (see Suppl.). 

Among the gods themselves there is a difference of ranlc. Three 
sons of Kronos have the world divided among them, the sky is 
allotted to Zeus, the sea to Poseidon, hell to Hades, and the earth 
they are supposed to share between them (II. 15, 193). These 
three tower above all the rest, like Har, lafnhar and IhriSi in the 
Norse religion, the triad spoken of on p. 162. This is not the same 
thing as ' Wuotan, Donar, Ziu,' if only because the last two are not 
brothers but sons of Wuotan, although these pass for the three 
mightiest gods. Then, together with this triad, we become aware 
of a circle of twelve (p. 26), a close circle from which some of the 
gods are excluded. Another division, that into M and new gods, 
does not by any means coincide with this: not only OSinn and his 
Ases, but also Zeus and his colleagues, appear as upstarts^ to have 
supplanted older gods of nature (see Suppl.). 

All the divinities, Greek and Norse, have officea and functiom 
assigned them, which define their dominion, and have had a marked 
influence on their pictorial representation. In Sn. 27 — 29 these 
offices are specified, each with the words : * hann ne5r fyrir (he 
looks after),' or ' a hann skal heita til, er gott at heita til (to him 
you shall pray for, it is good to pray for) '. Now, as any remnants 
of Greek or Teutonic paganism in the ]\Iid. Ages were sure to 
connect themselves witli some christian saints, to whom the 
protection of certain classes or the healing of certain diseases was 
carried over, it is evident that a careful classification of these 
guardian saints according to the offices assigned them, on the 
strength of which they are good to pray to,^ would be of advan- 
tage to our antiquities. And the animals dedicated to each 

^ Aescli. Prom. 439 dfoia-i roTr vtoit, 955 v^ov vioi KpardTf, 960 roi/s viovs 
Otovs. Eumen, 156. 748. 799 ot vtartpoi 6foi Conf. Otfr. lilulltir, p. 181. 
t Oonf. Hanpfa adtsehr. i&r d. alt 1, 143^. 
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deified aaiat (as once they wete to gods) would have to be q»eeifiad 
too. 

The &voaiite residene^ of eaeh god is paiticnkrly pointed oat 
in the Grhnnismltl ; mountains especially were consecrated to the 
Teutonic^ as to the Greek deities: Sigt^sborg, HiminhnSig, &c. 
Olympus was peculiarly the house of Zens (J«o$ Bafui), to which 
the other gods assembled (11. 1, 494) ; on the highest peak of the 
range he would sit apart {uTcp aKKuv 1, 498. 5, 753), loving to take 
counsel alone (&ireaf€v$€ Be&p 8, 10). He had anotiber seat on Ida 
(II, 183. 336), whence he looked down to survey the doings of men, 
as OSinn did from HliSsci^. Poseidon sat on a height in the 
wooded range of Samos (13, 12). ValhoU and Bilskirnir, the 
dwellings of 05inn and Thorr, arc renowned for their enormous 
size ; the one is said to have 540 doors, through any one of which 
800 einheriar can go out at once, and Bilskirnir has likewise 540 
* golfe ' [ON. golfr, floor] (see Suppl.). 

If now we take in one view the relations of gods and mm, we 
find tlicy meet and touch at all points. As the created being is 
filled with a childlike sense of its dependence on the creator, and 
prayers and offerings implore his favour, so deity too delights in its 
creations, and takes in them a fatherly interest. Man's longing 
goes forth towards heaven ; the gods fix their gaze on the earth, to 
watch and direct the doings of mortals. The blessed gods do 
commune with each other in their heavenly abodes, where feasts 
and revels go on as in earthly fashion ; but they are more drawn to 
men, whose destinies enlist their liveliest sympathy. It is not true, 
what Mart Cap. says 2, 9 : ipsi dicuntur dii, et caelites alias 
perfaibentof . . . nec admodum eos mortalium cnramm vota 
soUicitant, ^a^€»9que perhibentur. Not content with making 
their will known by signs and messengers, they resolve to come 
down themselves and appear to men. Such appearance is in the 
Hindu mythology marked by a special name: woaldau, ie., de- 
scensus.^ 

Under this head come first the solemn ear-processions of deities 
heralding peace and firuitfulness or war and misdiief, which for the 
most part recur at stated seasons, and are associated with popular 
festivals ; on the fall of heathenism, only motherly w&e-women 

1 Bopp's gloss, tauik. 21*. 
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8tiU go their, rounds, and heroes ride through Held or air. More 
rarely, and not at regular intervals, there take place journeys of 
goda through the world, singly or in twos or threes, to inspect the 
nuse of man, and punish the crimes they have noticed. Thus 
Mercury and OSinn appeared on earth, or Heimdall to found the 
three orders, and Thdrr visited at weddings; OCinn, Hoenir and 
Loki travelled in company; medieval legend makes Ood the 
Father seek a lodging, or the Saviour and St Peter, or merely 
^ three angels (as the Servian song does, Yuk 4, no. 3). Most 
frequent however are the adUary appearance* of gods, who, invoked 
or uninvoked, suddenly bring succour to their favoured ones in 
every time of need ; the Greek epos is quite full of this. Athene, 
Poseidon, Ares, Aphrodite mingle with the warriors, warning, 
advising, covermg; and just as often do Mary and saints from 
heaven appear in christian legends. The Lithuanian Perkunos also 
walks on earth (see Siippl.), 

But when they descend, they are not always visible ; you may 
hear the car of tlic god nish by, and not get sight of him bodily ; 
like ghosts the blessed gods flit past the Inmian eye unnoticed, till 
the obstructive mist be removed from it. Athene seizes Achilles 
by the hair, only by him and no other is she seen, II. 1, 197 ; to 
make the succouring deities visible to Diomed, she has * taken the 
mist from his eyes, that was on them before ' 5, 127 : 

dx^vv 8' av TO* dw' 6<f>da\fM(ov e\ov, rj irpXv carqci^^ 
€v ytyuwrK^ ^fihf 6m 478^ koX avBpa, 

Just 80 Biaroo, in Saxo Gram., p. 87, is unable to spy Othin riding 

a white steed and aiding the Swedes, till he peeps through the ring 

formed by the arm of a spirit-seeing woman: a medium that 

elsewhere makes the elfin race visible to the bleared eyes of man. 

In another way the gods, even when they showed themselves 

bodily, concealed their divine nature, by assuming the form of a 

human acquaintance, or of an animal. Poseidon stept into the 

host, disguised as Kalchas, II. 13, 45, Hermes escorted Priam as a 

Myrmidon warrior 24, 397, and Athene the young Telemaclnis as 

Mentor. In the same way Othin appeared as the chariot-driver 

Bruno (p. 330), or as a one-eyed old man. Mctamoiyhoses of gods 

into animals in Teutonic mythology take place only for a definite 

momentary purpose, to which the character of the animal supplies 

the key ; e^., OOinn takes the shape of a snake, to slip through a 

22 
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liole be has bond (Sn. 86), and of an ea^ to fly away in biate 
(86), Loki that of a fly, in order to ating (131), or to creep tbroogfa 
a keybole (356) ; no kiger designs are ever compaaaed by anch 
means. So, wben Atbene flies away as a bird, it expnaaes ths . 
diyinily of ber nature and tbe suddenness of ber departure. Bnfc 
tbe swan or bull, info wbicfa Zeus transformed bimself, can only be 
explained on tbe suppositien that Leda too, and lo and Europa, 
whom he was wooing, were thought of as swan-maidens or kine. 
The form of animal would then be determined by the my thus, and 
the egg-birth of the Dioscuri can be best understood in this way 
(see Suppl.). 

In the Asiatic legends, it seems to me, the manifestations of 
deity are conceived deeply and purely in comparison, and nowhere 
more profoundly than in tliose of India. The god comes down and 
abides in the flesh for a season, for the salvation of mankind. 
Wherever the doctrine of metempsychosis prevailed, the bodies of 
animals even were eligible for the avatara ; and of Vislmu's ten 
successive incarnations, the earlier ones are animal, it was in the 
later ones that he truly ' became man ' (see SuppL). Tbe Greek 
and Teutonic mythologies steer clear of all such notions ; in both 
of them the story of the gods was too sensuously conceived to have 
inyested their transformations with the seriousness and duration of 
an avatdra, altbougb a belief in such incarnation is in itself so 
nearly akin to that of tbe heroes being bodily descended &om tbe 
gods. 

I think that on all these lines of reseaxcb, wbicb oould be 
extended to many other pdnts as weD, I have brought forward a 
series of undeniable resemblances between the Teutonic mythology 
and the Greek. Here, as in the relation between the Greek and 
Teutonic languages, there is no question of borrowing or choice, 
nothing but unconscious affinity, allowing room (and that inevit- 
ably) for considerable divergences. But who can fail to recognise, 
or who invalidate, the surprising similarity of opinions on the 
immortality of gods, their divine food, their growing up overnight, 
their journeyings and transformations, their epithets, their anger 
and their mirth, their suddenness in appearing and recognition at 
parting, their use of carriages and horses, their performance of all 
natural functions, their illuesses, their language, their servants and 
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messengers, offices and dwellings ? To conclude, I think I see a 
further analogy in the circumstance, that out of the names of living 
gods, as T^, Ereyr, Baldr, Bragi, ZesoB, gievr up the common noons 
t^, fiiiga, haldor, bragi, deus» or they boideied dose upon 
tiiem (flee SappL). 
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HEROES. 

Between God and man there is a step on which the one leads 
into the other, where we see the Divine Being brought nearer to 
things of earth, and human strength glorified. The older the epo6> 
the more does it require gods visible in the flesh ; even the younger 
cannot do without heroes, in whom a divine spark still bums, or 
who come to be partakers of it 

Heroism must not be made to consist in anything but battle 
and victory : a hero is a man that in fighting ag^nst evil aohieyes 
immortal deeds, and attains divine honours. As in the gradaticm 
of ranks the noble stands between the king and the freeman, so 
does the hero between God and man. From nobles come forth 
kings, from heroes gods, f^pm ^orly avOpmrov t» xol $€ov 
ffwGerWf h fi^re avOpcmi^ ioTX, /iifre 6eo^, ttdi aui/afx(j)6T€p6v icrl 
(Lncian in Dial mortnor. 3), yet so that the human predominates : 
'ita tamen ut plus ab homine habeat^' says Servius on Aen. 1, 200. 
The hero succumbs to pains, wounds, death, from whicli even the 
gods, according to the view of antiquity, were not exempt (p. 318). 
In the hero, man attains the half of deity, becomes a demigod, 
seraideus : ^ p> l6 eo) v yevo^; avSpcov, II. 12, 23 ; avBpwv rjpcocoi/ Oelov 
yevo^, OL KoKeovraL r) p, 19 eo i, Hes. epy. 159. Jornandes applies 
semidci to the anses (supra p. 25), as Saxo Gram, pronounces 
Balder a semidcuin, arcano superum semiiie procreatum. Otherwise 
in ON. writings we meet with neither halfgO(5 nor halfus ;^ but N". 
Cap. 141 renders hemithei heroesque by ' halbkota unde erdkota 
(earthgods) *. 

Heroes are distinct from dtcmonic beings, such as angels, elves, 
giants, who fill indeed the gap between God and man, but have not 
a human ongin. Under paganism, messengers of the gods were 

1 TIalftroll, halfrisi are similar, and the OHG. halpduiinc, halpwalah, 
halptem (ON. halfdan) as opposed to altdurinc, altwalah. 
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gods tliemselves ;^ the Judeo-christian angel is a dcemon. Rather 
may the hero be compared to the christian saint, who through 
spiritual strife and sorrow earns a place in heaven (see Suppl.). 

This human nature of heroes is implied in nearly all the titles 
given to them. For the definite notion of a divine glorified hero, 
the Latin language has borrowed luros from the Greek, though its 
own wr (=Qoth. vafr ON. ver,^ AS. OHG. wer, Lett, wihis, Lith. 
wyras) in the sense of vir fortia (Tac Germ. 3) so nearly comes up 
to the Sanskr. vira heros. Heros, ^/so)?, which originally means a 
mere fighter, has been identified with rather too many things: herus, 
''Hpffy HpakXaji, even 'Aptiq and dpeni = virtus, so that the Goth, 
dims, ON. ftr, ftii=snuntius, minister, might come in too, or the 
supposed digamma make a connexion with the aforesaid vtra look 
plausible. More undeniably, our hdd is a prolongation' of tiie 
simple ON. hair, AS. hade vir: the name Halidegastes Qike 
Lendogastes) is found so early as in Vopiscus ; and a Goth, heiifis, 
OHG. halid, helid may be safely inferred from the proper names 
Helidperaht^ Helidcrim, Helidgund, Hdidniu, Helidberga,^ though 
it is only from the 12th century that our memorials furnish an 
actual hdit pi helide ; the MHG. helet, belt, pi. helde, occurs often 
enough. Of the AS. heeled' I remark that it makes its pi. both 
hieleSas and haeleiS {e./j., Beow. 103), the latter archaic like the 
Goth, menops, whence we may infer that the Gothic also had a pi. 
halijjs, and OHG. a pi. helid as well as helida, and this is confirmed 
by a MHG. pi. held, Wli. 44, 20. In OS. I find only the pi. 
helidos, helithos ; in the Heliand, helithcunni, helithocunni mean 
simply genus humanum. M.Dut. has helet pi. helde. The ON". 
hdldr pi. huldar (Si3em. 114** 11 o^ Sn. 171) implies an older 
holu5r (like manuSr = Goth. men6|?s) ; it appears to mean nothing 
but miles, vir, and holdborit (hold-bom) in the first passage to be 
something lower than hersborit, the holdar being free peasants, 
bdendr. The Dan. helt, Swed. hjelU (OSwed. hiilad) show an 
anomalous t instead of d, and are perhaps to be traced to the 

1 At most, we might feel some doubt about Skirnir^ Frey's measenger and 
servant ; but he seems more a bright angel than a hero. 

> With this we should have to iderafy even tiie veon used of ThSax (p. 
187) in so f;ir as it stood for viorr. 

* Fortbildung : thus staff, stack, stall, stem, stare, &c. may be called 
prolongations of the root sta. — Tbamb. 

« In early docs, the town of Hddbug in Thuxingia is alieadj called 
miidiberga, MB. 28» 83. 
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Gennan rather than the ON. form. If we prefer to see both in 
hah" and in hali}7s the verb haljan occulere, defendere, tueri, the 
transition from tutor to vir and miles is easily made; even the 
Lat celer is not far from celo to couceal. 

Beside this principal term, the defining of which was not to be 
avoided here, there are several others to be considered. Notker, 
who singularly avoids heleda, supplies us in Cap. 141 with : * heroes, 
taz chit, hertinga aide chv£niga '. This hertinga suggests the AS. 
heardingas, Elcne 25. 130, whether it be a particular line, or heroes 
in general that are meant by it ; and we might put up with the 
derivation from herti, heard (bard), viri dorii ferteai, ezercitati, as 
hartunga in N. ps. 9, 1 means exercitatio. But as we actually find 
a Gothic line of heroes Azdingi, Astingi, and also an OK of 
Haddtngjar, and as the Goth, ad, ON. dd, AS. rd, OHG. rt oones- 
pond to one another, there is more to be said for the Gothic word 
having dxopt an in the ooune of transmiflBion, and the fonns 
hazdiggs, haddlngr, heazding; hartino being all one word.^ Now, if 
the ON. haddr means a lock of hair (ooni p. 309), we may find in 
haddingr, hazdiggs, && a meaning suitable enough for a freeman 
and hero, that ctf crinitus, capillatus, cindnnatus ; and it would be 
remarkable that the meaning heroe should be still surviving in the 
tenth century. No less valuable to us is the other term cMicnig, 
which can hardly be connected with chuning rex, as N. always 
spells it ; it seems rather to be = chuonig, derived either from 
chuoni audax, fortis (as fizusig from fizus callidus), or from its still 
unexplained root.^ Other terms with a meaning immediately 
bordering on that of hero are: OHG. degan (miles, minister); 
wigant (2>ugil) ; cham fio, chemplio (pugil), AS. cempa, ON. kappi ; 
the ON. Iictja (bellator), perhaps conn, with hatr odium, helium ; 
and skati, better skaUfi, AS. sceaSa, scaSa, properly nocivus, then 
pisedator, latro, and passing tiom this meaning, honourable in 
ancient times, into that of heros ; even in the Mid. Ages, Landscado, 
scather of the land, was a name borne by noble families. That 
heri (ezeroitus), Qoth. haijist also meant miles, is shown by OHG. 

1 The polypi TmSaum. 170P> has a proper naioe Ardindiu irfaTidiiig for 

Haidingus. 

' Qraff 4, 447 places chuoni, as well as chuninc and chuuni, nnder the aU- 
devovnikig xolot chan. ; but as kruoni, AS* grdne viridia, comes from kruoan. 
AS. grdwan, ao may amani, AS. e£ne, tttm a lost chaoaa, AS. G6wan poUere i 

vigere 2 
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glosses, Oittff 4, 988> and liy names of individual men compounded 
'with heri; conf. oh. XXV, einheri The OHG. tareeM}, hieochio, 
leoeiho, had also in a peculiar way grown out of the sense of exsiil, 
piofugus, advena, which predominates in the AS. wrecca, OS. 
wrekio, into that of a hero fighting far from home, and the HHG. 
recke, ON. reckr is simply a hero in general.* Similar develop- 
ments of meaning can doubtless be shown in many other words ; 
what we have to keep a firm liold of is, that the very simplest 
words for man (vir) and even for man (homo) adapted themselves 
to the notion of hero ; as our maini does now, so the ON. hair, the 
OHG. gonw (homo), ON. gu77ii served to express the idea of heros. 
In Diut. 2, 314^, heros is glossed by gomo, and gumnar in the Edda 
has the same force as skatnar (see Suppl.). 

Now, what is the reason of this exaltation of human nature ? 
Always in the first instance, as far as I can see, a relation of bodily 
kinship between a god and the race of man. The heroes are 
epigoni of the gods, their line is descended from the gods : ffittir 
gnma er fr^ goSom komo, Saem. 114^ 

Greek mythology affords an abundance of proofs; it is by 
▼iitne of all heroes being directly or indirectly produced by gods 
and goddesses in conjunction with man, that the oldest Jdngly 
fafwiliAft connect themselves with heaven. But evidently most of 
these mixed births proceed from Zeus, who places himself at the 
head of gods and men, and to whom all the gknies of ancestors are 
traced. Thus, by Leda he had Csator and Pollux, who were called 
after him Dioa-cuii, Hercules by Alcmena^ Perseus by DanaS, 
Epaphus by lo, Pdasgns by Niobe, Minos and Saipedon by Euiopa; 
other heroes touch him only through their foreftithers : Agamemnon 
was the son of Atreus, he of Pelops, he of Tantalus, and he of Zeus; 
Ajax was sprang from Telamon, he &om Aeacus^ he from Zeus and 
Aegina. Next to Zeus, the most heroes seem to proceed from Ares^ 
Heimes and Poseidon : Meleager, Diomedes and Oycnus were sons 
of Ares, Autdycus and Cephalus of Hermes, while Theseus was a 
son of Aegeus, and Nestor of Neleus, but both Aegeus and Neleus 

^ Some Slavic expressions for beio are worthy of notice : Buss, vttiaz, 
8enr. vUm; Bnaa. hognatyrf Pol. heihaUr, Boh. hehatyry not eoim. dther with 
h6f^ deus, or bogliat dives, but the same as the Pers. beMdir, Turk, hahadyr^ 
Mongol. baghdtOTf Hung, bdtor, Manju bdtura, and derivable from b'adra hvely, 
many; Senott in Erman's zeitschr. 4, 631 [MongoL6a^^ is force, ^io, and 
49t, -twr an adj. aiiiBz} 
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were Poseidon's childxen by Aethra and Tyio. AohiUes was tiie 
son of Peleus and Xhelas, Aeneas of Anchises and Venus.^ Thisse 
examples serve as a standard for the conditions of our own hezoic 
legend (see Suppl]. 

Tacitus, following ancient lays, places at the head of our race as 
its prime progenitor Tnisco, who is not a licro, but liiniself a god, as 
the author expressly names him * dciwi terra ediluiu'. Now, as 
Gaia of herself gave birth to Uranos and Pontos, that is to say, sky 
and sea sprang from the lap of earth, so Tuisco seems derivable 
from the word tiv, in wliich we found (pp. 193-4) the primary 
meaning to be sky; and Tuisco, i.e., Tvisco, could easily spring 
out of the fuller form Tivisco [as Tuesday from Tiwesdieg]. Tvisco 
may either mean coelestis, or the actual offspring of another divine 
being Tiv, whom we afterwards hud appearing among the gods : 
Tiv and Tivisco to a certain degree are and signify one thing. 
Tvisco then is in sense and station Uranos, but in name Zeus, 
whom the Greek myth makes proceed from Uranos not directly^ 
but through Kronos, pretty mnch as our Tiv or Zio is made a son 
of Wuotan, while another son Donar takes upon him the best part 
of the office that the Greeks assigned to Zeus. Donar too was son 
of Earth as well as of Wuotan, even as Gaia brou^ forth the great 
mountain-ranges {dUpea fmpd, Hes. theqg. 129 = Goth, fafrguiga 
mikila), and Donar himself was called mountain and faiiguneis (pp. 
169. 172), so ihat od/>a»09 sky stands connected with odpo? 6po9 
mountain, the idea of deus with that of ans (pp. 25. 188). G^da, 
TeUus» Toia come round again in our goddesses Iidrgyn, I5r0 and 
Bindr (p. 251) ; so the names of gods and goddesses here cross one 
another, but in a similar direction. 

This earth-bom Tvisco's son was Mannus, and no name could 
sound more Teutonic, though Norse mythology has as little to say 
of him as of Tvisco (ON. Tyski ?). No doubt a deeper meaning 
once resided in the word ; by the addition of the sufhx -isk, as in 
Tiv Tivisco, there arose out of mann a mannisko = homo, the 

* In the Roman legend, Romulus and Remus were connected through 
Silvia with Mars, and through Auiuliua witli Venus ; and Koniulua was taken 
up to heaven. The Utor apotheoeis of the emperors differs from the genuine 
heroic, ahuost as canonization does from primitive siiinthood ; yet even 
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thinking self-conscious being (see p. 50) ; both forms, the simple 
and the derived, have (like tiv and tivisko) the same import, and 
may be set by the side of the Sanskr. Maiius and manusliya. 
Manuus however is the first Iiero, son of the god, and father of all 
men. Traditions of this forefather of the whole Teutonic race 
seem to have fdtered down even to the latter end of the Mid. A^es : 
in a poem of meister Frauenlob (Ettm. p. 112), the same in which, 
the mythical king Wippo is spoken of (see p. IHOO), we read : 

Mennor der ^rste was genant^ Mennor the first man was named 
dem diuttaohe rede got tet to whom Dutch language God 
bekant made known. 

This is not taken &om Tacitna direct^ as the proper name, though 
dmilar, is not the same (see Suppl.). 

As all Teutons come of Tvisco and Mannus, so from the three 
(or by some accounts five) sons of Mannus are descended the three, 
five or seven main brandies of the race. From the names of 
nations furnished by the li.umaus may be inferred those of their 
patriarchal progenitors. 

1. Inguio. Iscio. Irmino. 

The threefold division of all the Germani into Ingaevones, 
Iscaevones and Herminones^ is baaed on the names of three heroea, 
Jfigo, laoo, Hermino, each of whom admits of being fixed on yet 
surer authority. 

Ing, or Inffo, Inguio has kept his place longest in the memoiy 
of the Saxon and Scandinavian txibes. Bunic alphabets in OHG. 
spell Ine, in AS. Ing, and an echo of his legend seems still to ring 
in the Lay of Bnnes : 

Ing WLCS ajrest mid Eustdcnum 
gesewen secgum, 05 he si55"an east 
ofer wa2g gew^t. ^^'a;n ief ter ran. 
J>us Heardingas J;one haele nemdon. 

Lig first dwelt with the East Danes (conf. Beow. 779. 1225. 1650), 
then he went eastward over the sea,' his wain ran after. The wain 

^ Proximi oceano Ingaevones, medii Herminones, ceteri Istaevones vocan- 
tnr, Tac. Qerm. 2. 

' Caxlm. 88^ 8 sajB of the laven let oat of Noah's ark : g»w&t o£bt vonno 
weg sigan. 
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is a distinctive mark of ancient gods, but also of heroes and kings ; 
its being specially put forward here in connexion with a sea- 
voyage, appears to indicate some feature of the legend tliat is 
unknown to us (see Suppl.). Ing's residence in the east is 
strikingly in harmony with a pedigree of the Ynglings given in the 
Islendingabok (Isl. sog. 1, 19). Here at the head of all stands 
* Tyrkja konungr,' immediately succeeded by divine beings, 
NidzQi, Freyr, Fiolnir (a byname of 05inn), Sv^dir, &c. In the 
same wslj OSinn was called Tyrkja konungr (Sn^ ^68) from his 
residing at Byzantium (p. 163 note).^ The Ynglioga saga <m the 
other hand begins the line with NidrCr, after whom come Freyr, 
Fiolnir and the rest; but of Freyr, whom the vain would have 
suited exactly, it is stated that he had another name Yngvi er 
Ynff9\fr^ (p. 211-2), and the whde race of Yn^ltngar were named 
after him.* Ingtnffor or Ingvtmgar would be more exact, as is 
shown hy the OHG. and AS. spelling; and confirmed By a host ei 
Yeey ancient names compomided with Ing or Ingp ; Inguiomdms 
(Inginiftras, Ingnmftr, or with asp. Hincmaras), Inguiam, Ingimnnd, 
Ingibnrc^ Inginolt^ &a Even Sazo Gram, writes Ingo, Ingimanu. 
As for Ynglingar, standing for IngUngar, it maj he formed hm 
the prolongation Ingil in Ingelvin, Ingelram, Ingelberga and the 
Morse Ingellus, unless it is a mere oonfaaion of the word with 
ynglingr juvenis, OHG. jungilinc, AS. geongling, fiom the root 
dug, junc, geong, which has no business here at all (?). — The main 
point is, that the first genealogy puts Ingvi before NiortJr, so that 
he would be Frey's grandfather, while the other version ni^ikes him 
be bom again as it were in Freyr, and even fuses his name with 
Frey's, of which there lurks a trace likewise in the AS. * frea 
Ingwina' (p. 211). This Ingwina appears to be the gen. pi. of 
Ingwine, OHG. Inguwini, and 'dominus Ingwinorum' need not 
necessarily refer to the god, any hero might be so called. But with 
perfect right may an Ingvi, Inguio be the patriarch of a race that 

* Snorri sends him to Turkland, Saxo only as far as Byzantium. — Trans. 
*A8 the ON. genealogies have Yngvi, NiorSr, Freyr, the Old Swedish 
tables in Geijer (h&fder 118. 121. 475) give Ingey Necirchj Fro; some have 

Neoroch for Neorch, both being corruptions of Ncortb. Now, was it by 
running Ingvi and Freyr into one, that the combination Ingvifreyr (transposed 
iuto AS. fre& Ingwina) arose, or was he cut in two to make an additional 
link t The Skaldskaparmal in Sn. 211* calls Yngvifreyr OSin's son, and from 
the enumeration of the twelve or thirteen Asea in Sn. 21 l^'it cannot M doubted 
that Yngvifreyr was regarded as eq,uivalent to the simple Freyr, 
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bears the name of Ingvingar = Yngllngar. And then, what the 
Norse genealogy is unable to carry fSarfchar up than to Ingvj, Tacitus 
idndly completes for us, by infoiming us tliat Ixiguio is the son of 
Mannus, and he of Tvisco; and his Ingaevones are one of two 
things, either the OHG. pL Itiguim (from sing. luguio), or Itiffmni 
after the AS. Ingwine. 

Thus pieced out, the line of gods and heroes would run: 
Taisco, Manmts, Ingvio, Nertkua, Framo (or whatever shape the 
Gothio Fr&iga would have taken in the mouth of a Boman). The 
earth-bom Tvisoo's mother repeats herself after three intermediate 
links in Nerthus the god or hero, as a Noise Ingni stands now 
before Ki5i0r, now after; and Ihose Vanir, who have been moved 
away to the east^ and to whom NidtOr and his son Ereyr were held 
mainly to belong (pp. 218-9), would have a claim to count as one 
and ^e same laoe with U10 Ingaevones, although this associa- 
tion with Mannus and Tvisco appears to vindicate their Teutonic 
chaxacter. 

But these bonds draw themselves yet tighter. The AS. lay 
informed us, that Ing bore that name among the Hcardings, bad 
received it from them. This Heardingas must either mean heroes 
and men generally, as we saw on p. 342, or a particular people. 
Hartung is still remembered in our Heldenbuch as king of the 
Beussen (R{is, Russians), the same probably as * Hartnit ' or 
* Hertnit von Eeussen ' ; in the Alphart he is one of tlie AVolfing 
heroes.^ Hartunc and his father Immune (Eudlieb 17, 8) remain 
dark to us. The Heardingas appear to be a nation situated east of 
the Danes and Swedes, among whom Ing is said to have lived for 
a time ; and this his sojourn is helped out both by the Turkish 
king Yngui and the Bussian Hartung. It has been shown that to 
TTartunc, Hearding, would correspond the ON. form Haddingr, 
Now, whereas the Danish line of heroes beginning with 05inn 
arrives at Fr6?5i in no more than three generations, OSinn being 
followed by^ Skioldr, FriSleifr, Fr65i; the series given in Saxo 
Gram, stands thus : HumU, Dan, Lother, Skiold, Gram, Hading, 
Erotiia But Hading stands for Eaddvnff, as is dear from the 
spelling of ' duo Haddingi' in Saxo p. 93, who are the Haddtngjar 
often mentioned in the Edda ; it is said of him, p. 12 : ' orientalium 

1 Hendt - Htiduig hi the Swedidi tale of Dietrich (Iduna 10, SBM 
284). 
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robore debellato, Suetiam revcrsus,' which orientals again are 
Kutheni ; but wliat is most remarkable is, that Saxo p. 17-8 puts 
in the mouth of this Danish king and his wife Kegnilda a soiig 
which in the Edda is sung by Nidrffr and Skad'i (Sn. 27-8).^ We 
may accordingly take Haddiug to be identical with KiorSr, i.e., a 
second birth of that god, which is further confirmed by FriSleifr 
(= Frealdf, whom we have already identified with the simple Fred, 
p. 219) appearing in the flame line, exactly as Freyr is a son of 
Nior9r, and Saxo says expressly, p. 16, that Hadding offered a 
Frdbldt, a sacrifice in honour of Freyr. Whether in Frdffi (OHG, 
Fruoto, MHG. Fmote), the hero of the Danish story, who makes 
himself into three, and whose rule is praised as peaceful and hlisa- 
f ul, we are to look for Freyr over again, is another qnestion. 

In the god-hero of Tadtas then there lingers, still reoognisable, 
a Norse god ; and the links I have produced must, if I mist^ake 
not^ set the final seal on the reading ' Nerthns*. If we will not 
admit the goddess into the ranks of a race which already has a 
Terra mater standing at its very head, it is at all events no great 
stretch to suppose that certain nations transferred her name to die 
god or hero who ^rmed one of the succeeding links in the race. 

There are more of these Norse myths which probably have to 
do with this subject, lights that skim the deep darkness of our 
olden time, but cannot ligbt it up, and often die away in a dubious 
flicker. The Fornirdi of the Edda, p. 15, calls OSinn father of 
Yngvi, and puts him at tlie head of the Ynglingar : once again w^e 
see ourselves entitled to identify O&'inn with Mannus or Tvisco. 
Nay, with all this interlacing and interchange of members, we 
could almost bear to see OSinn made the same as Nioi(5r, which is 
done in one manuscript. But the narrative ' fra, Fornioti ok bans 
settmonnum ' in Fornald. sog. 2, 12 carries us farther : at the top 
stands Burri, like the king of Tyrkland, followed by Burr, Offinn, 
Freyr, Niorffr, Freyr, Fidlnir ; here then is a double Freyr, the 
first one taking Yngvi's place, i.e., the Yngvifreyr we had before ; 
but also a manifold Offinn, Fidlnir being one of his names (Stem. 
10* 46*" 184^ Sn. 3> Burri and Burr, names closely related to 

1 So Wh. Miiller (Haunt's zeitsdir. 3, 48-9) has justly pointed out, that 
SkaSi's choice of the iiiumed bridegroom, whose feet alone were visible (Sn. 
82), i^ees with Saxo's ' ehgendi mariti libertas cuiiosiore corporum attrccta- 
tionc,"but here to find a rin<^ that the flesh has healed over. SkatSi and 
Baguhild necessarily iiail into one. 
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each other like Folkvaldi and Folkvaldr, and given in another list 
as Burri and B(yr8, seem clearly to be the Bwri and Borr cited by 
Sn. 7. 8 as forefathers of the three brothers OSinn, Vili, Ve (see p. 
162). Now, Bwri is that first man or human being, who was 
licked out of the Tocks by the cow, hence the dristporo (erst-bom), 
an OHG. Two, Goth. Baf&ra; Borr might be OHG. Pfmi, Goth. 
BarvA or whatever form we choose to adopt, anyhow it comes from 
bairan, a root evidently well chosen in a genealogical tale, to denote 
the first-bom, first-created men.^ Tet we may think of Byr too, 
the wish-wind (see Oskabyrr, p. 144). Must not ^un, Bon*, 09in% 
be parallel, though under other names, to TVttco, Manttm, Inguio f 
Inguio has two brothers at his side, Isdo and Hermino, as 05inn 
has Vili and Ye ; we should then see the reason why the names 
TJski and Ma^Jr^ are absent from the Edda, because Buri and Borr 
are their substitutes ; and several other things would become 
intelligible. Tvisco is ' terra editus,' and Buri is produced out of 
stone ; when we see Oc5inn heading the Ynglingar as well as 
Inguio the Ingaevones, we may find in that a confirmntion of the 
hypothesis that Saxons and Clieiuseaiis, preemineiiily worshijipers 
of W6dan, formed the flower oT the lugaevoues. These gods and 
demigods may appear to be all running into one another, but always 
there emeiges from among them the real supreme divinity, 
Wuotan. 

I go on expounding Tacitus. Everything confirms me in the 
conjecture that Ii\guio's or Ingo's brother must have been named 
Iseio, Iseo, and not Istio, Isto. There is not so much weight to be 
laid on the fact that sundry MSS. even of Tacitus actually read 
Iscaevones : we ought to examine more nairowly, whether the it 
in Pliny's Istaevones be everywhere a matter of certainty ; and 
even that need not compel us to give up our se; Iscaevo was 
perhaps liable to be corrupted by the Romans themselves into Istaevo, 
as Vistula crept in by the side of the truer Yiscula (W eichsel). But 
what seem irrefragable proo& are the Eseio and ffisicion^ of 

« 

> So in the Rigsmlkl l<Nf», Burr U eaDed the fint, Bom the wteanA, and lotf 

(conf. AS. e&den) tlie tliiixl child nf FaSir and ^Iu^"ir. 

' ON. for man : aiag. maSr, luaimis, nianni, mann ; pL menn, manna, 
m5nnimi, menn. 

* In Nennius § 17, Stereneoii and Sanmarte (pp. 39. 40) have adopted tlie 
vesy voot i«ading Miniio, 
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Kennius, in a tradition of the Mid. Ages not adopted from Tacitus, 
and the IsiocorO- in a Gaelic poein of the 11th century (see Suppl.). 
If this will not serve, let internal evidence speak : in Tuisco and 
Mannisco we have been giving the suffix -isc its due, and Tuisto, a 
spelling which likewise occurs, is proof against all attempt at 
explanation. Now Isco, as the third name in the same genealogy, 
would agree with these two. For Tvisco and Mannus the Norse * 
legend substitutes two other names, but Inguio it has preserved in 
Ingvi ; ought not his brother Iscio to be discoverable too ? I fancy 
I am on his track in the Eddie Askr, a name that is given to the 
first-created man again (Ssem. 3. Sn. 10), and means an ash-tree. 
It seems strange enough, that we also come aoiOBB this ask (let 
intezpretetion undeistaiid it of the tree or not) among the Bonic 
names, side by side mth 'ino»ziu, er/ all heroes and gods; and 
among the ON. names for the earth is j5Sh^, Sn. 220^. And even 
tiie voweL-change in the two forms of name» Iscio and Askr, holds 
equally good of the snffiz 'Vik, -ask. 

Here let me give vent to a daring fancy. In onr langnage the 
relation of lineal descent is mainly exjmssed hy two suffixes, 
ING and ISE. Manning means a son the ofGspring of man, and 
mannisko almost the same. I do not say that the two divine 
ancestors were borrowed from the grammatical form, still less that 
the grammatical form originated in the heroes' names. I leave the 
vital connexion of the two things unexplained, I simply indicate it. 
But if the Ingaevones living * proximi oceano ' were Saxon races, 
which to this day are addicted to deriving with -ing, it may be 
remarked that Ascilnivfj, a sacred seat of tlie Iscaevones who dwelt 
* proximi Rheno,* stood on the Rhine.* Of Askr, and the relation 
of the name to the tree, I shall treat in ch. XIX ; of the Iscae- 
vones it remains to be added, that the Anglo-Saxons also knew a 
hero Oesc, and consequently Oescingds. 

Zeuss, p. 73, gives the preference to the reading Istaevones, 
connecting them with the Astingi, Azdingi, whom I (p. 342) took for 
Hazdingi, and identified with the ON. Haddingjar, AS. Heaidingas, 
0H6. Herting^. The hypothesis of Istaevones = Izdaevones would 
require that the Goth, zd s AS. rd, OHU. rt, ahonld in the time of 

1 Pointed out by Leo in the zeitschr. f. d. alt 2, 534. 
^ Conf. Askitfin (Ascha near Amberg). Addnriiiuio (Eschbom near Frank- 
fort), Askipah (£schb«ch, Eschenbach) m vanou paits ; Aacaiifa, a man'a 

name (see buppL). 
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Tacitus have prevailed even among the Rhine Germans ; I have never 
yet heard of an OHG. ArtingS,, Ertingd, nor of an ON. Addingar, 
Eddingar. According to this conjecture, ingenious anyhow and 
worth examining further, the ancestral hero would be called Istio=: 
Izdio, Izdvio, OHG. £rio, ON. Uddi, with which the celebrated 
term edda proavia would agree, its Gothic form being izdd, OHG. 
ertIL Izdo, Lsdio proavus would seem in itself an apt name for the 
founder of a race. The fluctuadoa between i and a would be common 
to both inteipietatioDfl, * IscaevoneB s Asking^ ' and ' IstaeToness 
Arting^'. 

The third son of Mannas will occupy ub even longer than his 
brothers. Ennino's posterity completes the cycle of the three main 
races of Germany: Inffoewmes, Iseaeooneg, Berminonu. The order 
in which they stand seems immaterial, in Tacitus it merely follows 
their geographical position; the initial vowel common to them 
leads us to suppose an aJJiteiaiive juxtaposition of the ancestral 
heroes in German songs. The aspirate given by the Romans to 
Herminones, as to Hermunduri, is strictly no part of the German 
word, but is aJso yeiy commonly retained by Latin writers of the 
Mid. Ages in proper names compounded with Irmin. In the name 
of the historical Armiiiius Tacitus leaves it out. 

As with Inguio and Iscio, we must assign to the hero's name 
the otherwise demonstrable weak form Irmino} Ermino, Goth. 
Airmana : it is supported by the derivative Herminones, and even 
by the corruptions ' Hisicion, Armenon, Negno ' in Nennius (see 
Suppl.). Possibly the strong- formed Irman, Ii-min, Armin may 
even be a separate root. But what occurs far more frequently than 
the simple word, is a host of compounds with irman-, irmin-, not 
only proper names, but other expressions concrete and abstract : 
Goth. Ermanaricus (Afrmanareiks), OHG. Irmanrih, AS. Eormenrlc, 
ON. lormunrekr, where the u agrees with that in the national 
name Hermundurus ; OHG. Irmandegan, Irmandeo, Irmanperaht, 
Inoanfiit^ Irminolt, Irmandrdt^ Irmangart, Irmansuint^ &c. Atten- 
tion is claimed by the names of certain animals and plants : the 
ON. Idrmungandr is a snake, and lormuniekr a bull, the AS. 
Eormenwyrt and Eormenleaf is said to be a mallow, which I also 

1 Pertz 1, 200. 800. 2. 880. 403. 481 ; the abbas Iimino of Chaxke the 
Great's time is known well enough now ; and a female name laimm is met 
within deeds. 
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find written geonnenwyrt, geormenleaf. Authorities for irmangot^ 
innandiot> OS. irminthiod, irminman, irmansiil, &c., &c., have been 
given above, p. 118. A villa IrmcnJd, i.e., a wood (in ilia silva 
scans sexaginta) is named in a deed ol 855, Bondam's chaiterbook, 
p. 32. silva Irminld, Laoombl. 1, 31. 

In these compounds, especially those last named, innan seems 
to have but a general intensif^g power, without any distinct 
reference to a god or hero (conf. Woeste, mittheiL p. 44); it is 
like some other words, espedally got and diet, regin and megin, 
which we find used in exactly the same way. If it did contain 
such reference, Eormenledf would be Eormenes ledf, like Fomeotes 
folme, Wuotanes wee Irmandeo then is much the same as 
Gotadeo, Irmanrih as Diotrlh ; and as irmangot means the great 
god, ixmandiot the great people, idrmungrund the great wide earth, 
80 irmansM cannot mean more than the great pillar, the very sense 
caught by Rudolf in his translation universalis columna (p. 117). 

Tliis is all very true, but there is nothing to prevent Irmino or 
Irmin having had a personal reference in previous centuries : have 
we not seen, side by side with Zeus aud Tyr, the coininon noun 
deus and the })refix t_^-, t!r- (p. 195-G) ? conf. p. 339. If S^eteresda^g 
has got rubbed down to Saturday, Saterdaeli (p. 125), so may Eritac 
point to a former Erestac (p. '202), Eormenledf to Eormenes leaf, 
Irmansiil to Irmanessdl ; we also met with Donnerbiiliel for 
Donnersbiihel (p. 170), Woenlet for Woenslet, and we say 
Frankfurt for Frankeufurt [Oxford for Oxenaford, &c.]. The more 
the sense of the name faded out, the more readily did the genitive 
form drop away ; the OHG. godes hiis is more literal, the Goth. 
gu)>h(ks more abstract, yet both are used, as the 0& regano giscapu 
and regangiscapu, metodo giscapu and metodgiacapu held their 
ground simultaneously. As for geormen = eormen, it suggests 
Germanus (Gramm. 1, 11). 

It is true, Tacitus keeps the Hemmo that lies latent in his 
Herminones apart from Arminius with whom the Bomans waged 
wax ; yet his famous ' canitur adhuc barbaras apud gentes/ appHed 
to the destroyer of Varus, might easily arise through simply 
misinteipreting such accounts as reached the Boman ear of 
German songs about the mythical hero. Granted that irmansiil 
expressed word for word no more than ' huge pillar,' yet to the people 
that worshipped it it must have been a divine image, standing for 
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a paztienlar god. To disoover who fhis mm, vni can only choose 
one of two ways : either he was one of the three great divinities, 
Wddan, llionar, Tiu, or some hemg distinct finom them. 

But here we must, above all things, ponder the passage partly 
quoted on p. Ill fix)m "Widukind, himself a Saxon; it says, a 
heathen god was worsliip])ed, whose name suggested Mars, his 
pillar-statue Hercules, and the place where he was set up the sun 
or Apollo. After that, he continues : * Ex hoc apparet, aestima- 
tionem illorum utcumque probabilem, qui Saxones originem duxisse 
putant de Graecis, quia Ilirmin vel Hermes graece Mars dicitur, 
quo vocabulo ad laudem vel ad vituperationem usque hodie etiam 
ignorantes utimur'. From this it follows, that the god to whom 
the Saxons sacrificed after their victory over the Thuringians was 
called Hv-min, Irmin, and in the 10th century the name was still 
affixed iu praise or blame to very eminent or very desperate 
characters.^ Apollo is brought in by the monk, because the altar 
was built ad orientalem portam, and Hercules, because his pillar 
called up that of the native god; no other idol can have been 
meant, than precisely the irminrdl (pp. 115 — 118), and the true form 
of this name must have been Irmines, Irmanes or Hirmine* M, 
The Saxons had set up a pillar to their /mm on the hanks of the 
Unstrut^ as they did in their own home. 

The way Hirmin, Hermes and Mais are put together seems a 
perfect muddle, though Widukind sees in it a confirmation of the 
story about the Saxons being sprang from Alexander's army 
(Widuk. 1, 2. Sachsensp. 3, 45). We ought to remember, firsts 
that W6dan was occasionally translated Mars instead of Mercurius 
(pp. 121. 133), and had all the appearance of the Boman Mars 
given him (p. 133); then further, how easily Irmin or Hirmin in 
this case would lead to Hermes, and Ares to Mars, for the Irnnnsill 
itself is connected with Eres-burg (p. 116). What the Corvei 
annalist kept distinct (p. Ill), the two images of Ares and of 
Hermes, are confounded by Widukind. But now, which has the 
better claim to be Irmin, Mars or Mercury ? On p. 197 I Iiave 
pronounced rather in favour of Mars, as MiillenhofF too (Haupt 7, 
384) identihes Irmin with Ziu ; one might even be inclined to see 

* Much as we say now : he is a regular devil, or in Lower Saxony hamrr 
(p. 182). The prefix tVmrn- likewise intensifies in a good or bad sense; like 
* irmin^od, inuiuthiod,' there may have been an iimintbiob = ' m^inthiob, 
Nginthiob*. 

23 
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in it' the namQ of the irar-god broni^t out on {k. 202, 'Era, Herd;' 
and lo dissect Innan, Erman into Ir-man, Er-man, though, to judge 
by the foims Irmin, Eonnen, Ennun, Idnnun, this is &r horn, 
pnohable, the word being derivatire indeed, yet simple, not com- 
pound ; we never find, in place of Ertag, dies Martis, any such 
fonn as Ermintac, Inninestao. On behalf of Mercnry there would 
^eak the accidental,^ yet striking simflarity of the name Irmansftl 
or Hinnensiil to '£p/i^9 and e/>/xa= prop, stake, pole, pillar (p. 
118), and that it was precisely Hermes's image or head that used 
to be set up on such ep/iara, and furtlier, that the Mid. Ages 
i-eferred the irinen-piUars to Mercuir (p. 116). In Ilirmin the 
Saxons appear to have worshipped a jrodaii imaged as a vmrrior. 

If tliis view be well grounded, we have Wodan wedging himself 
into the ancient line of heroes ; but the question is, whether Irmin 
is not to be regarded as a second birth or son of the god, whether 
even an ancestral hero Irmino is not to be distinguished from this 
god Irmin, as Hcrniino in Tacitus is from Arminius ? So from thiod, 
regin, were formed the names Thiodo, Eegina It would be harder 
to show any such relation between Ing and Ingo, Tsc and Tsco; but I 
think I can suggest another principle which will decide this point : 
when races name themselves after a famous ancestor, this may be a 
deified man, a demigod, but never a purely diviue being. There are 
Ingaevones, Iscaevones, Herminones, Oescingaa^ Sdlfingas, YngUn- 
gar (for Ingtngar), VdktUigar, Skiiflddngar, Nifllingar,* as there were 
Heiacleidae and Pelopidae, but no Wddeningas or Thunoringas, 
though a Wddening and a Kronides. The Anglo-Saxons, with 
Wdden always appearing at their head, would suiely have borne 
the name of Wddeningas, had it been customary to take name 
from the god himself. Nations do descend from the god, but 
through the medium of a demigod, and after him they name them- 
selves. A natiimal name taken from the highest god would have 
been impious arrogance, and alien to human feeling. 

As Lower Sa.xony, especially Westphalia, was a chief seat of 
the Irmin-worship, we may put by the side of Widukind's account 
of Hirmin a few other traces of his name, which is not even yet 

^ To the Gieek aspirate coneBponds a Teutonic S, not H : 6, sa, s6 ; 
(irrd sibon ; Skt salt. [There are exeeptions : 6, i}, ol he, her, hig ; ^Xo« whole, 
hela i <X£ haul, holen]. 

* A patrouymic suffix is not necessary : the CMutds, QeviBai, 8tiap4 take 
name firam Q&ata, Qevie, SulLp^ divine heroes. 
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entirely extinct in that part of Germany. Strodtmann has noted 
down the following phrases in Osnabriick : ' he ment, use herrc 
gott heet Herm (he thinks our Lord is called H., i.e. is never angry) ; 
use herre gott heet nich Herm, he heet leve herre, un weet wal to- 
te-gripen (knows how to fall on) '. Here there seems unconcealed 
a slight longing for the mild rule of the old heathen god, in 
contrast to the strictly judging and punishing christian God. In 
Saxon Hesse (on the Diemel), in the districts of Paderboru, Kavens- 
berg and Miinster, in the bishopric of Minden and tlie duchj of 
Westphalia,^ the people have kept alive the rhyme : 

SlBTfntnif sla dennen, 

ala pipen, sla trammen, ^ 
de kaiser wl kantmen 
met hamer un stangen,' 

wil Hermm uphangen. 

ITermen is challenged, as it were, to strilvc up his war-music, to 
sound the catgut, pipe and drum ; but the foe draws nigh with 
maces and staves, and will hang up Hermen (see Suppl.). It is not 
impossible that in these rude words, which have travelled down tlie 
long tradition of centuries, are preserved the fragments of a lay 
that was first heard when Charles destroyed the Irmensdl. Tliey 
cannot so well be interpreted of the elder Arminius and the Romans.* 
The striking and the staves suggest the oeremouy of canying out 
the Summer. 

In a part of Hesse that lies on the Werra, is a village named 
Ennschwerd, which in early documents is called Ermeswerder, 
Armeswerd,* Ermenc^urrde (Dronke's trad. fuld. p. 123), JSrmenes- 
werethe (Vita Meinwerci an. 1022. Leibn. 1, 551), = Irmine8werid, 
insula Irmini, as other gods have liheir isles or eas. This intezpre- 
tation seems placed beyond a doubt by other such names of places. 

Leibn. scr. 1, 9 and Eccard, Fr. or. 1, 883, De orig. Genn. 397 

^ BtHDinel's Hessen 1. p. 66 note. Westphalia (Minden 1890) 1 4, 52. 

The tune is <^ivcn in Schnniann's Musical, zeitung for 1836. 

^ Variants : niit stangen und prangen (which also means staves) ; xnit 
liainer un tangen (tongs). 

^ Thi-t C'Xi>lanation has of course been tried : some have put Hermann for 
Hennen, others add a narrative verse, which I do not suppose is foimd in the 
people's month : ' im Hermen tlAUg dennen, slaug pipen, slaug trummen, de 
liiisten sind kummen met all ereu mannen, hebt Varus uphangen '. 

* The same vowel-chanj^e is seen in Ermensulen (deed of 1298 in Baiing's 
Clavis dipL p. 493 no. 15), a Wcbtpliuliau village, now called AmunmU. 
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give Irminmimgen for the constellation arctus, plaustnim coeleste, 
I do not know on what authority : this wain would stand beside 
Wuotanswagen, Donnerswagen, and even Ingswagen. 

Some of the later AS. and several O. £DgL authorities^ iu 
specifying four great highways that tiaverse England, name 
amongst them Ermdit^edrde, ninning from south to north of the 
island.' But we may safely assume the pure AS. fonn to have 
been EoimenstrsBt or Eormenes-stnet^ as another of the four ways» 
WcBUinffottrat, occurs in the Saxon Chron. (Ingr. 190. Thorpe's 
anal p. 38), and in the Treaty of JSHred and Guthrun (Thorpe, p. 
C6), and 'andlaug WaOlinga straet' in Kemble 2, 250 (an^ 944> 
Lye has Irmtngstrat together with Irmim/siU, both without lefin*" 
ences. The conjectural Eonnenstrset would lead to an OHO. 
Irmaiislraza, and Eormenesstrset to Irmanesstraza, with the mean- 
ings via publica and via Irmani. 

Now it is not unimportant to the course of our inquiry, that 
one of the four highways, Wajtlingastrait, is at the same time 
translated to the sky, and gets to look quite mythical. A plain 
enough road, extending from Dover to Cartligan, is the viilkij way 
in the heavens, i.e., it is travelled by the car of some heathen god. 

Chaucer (House of I^^ame 2, 427), describing that part oi the 
sky, says : 

Lo there, quod he, cast up thine eye, 

se yondir, lo, the galaxie, 

the which e men clepe the milky way 

for it is white, and some parfay 

ycallin it ban Watlingestrete, 

that onis was brente with the hete, 

whan that the sunnis sonnc the rede^ 

which hite I^haeton, wolde lede 

algate his fatbiis carte and gie. 
In the Ck>mplaint of Scotland, p. 90, it is said of the oomet : ' it 
aperis oft in the quhyt drde callit circulus lacteus» the quhilk the 
marynalis callis VaUandreU \ In Douglas's Viigil, p. 85 : 

« IllI clieminii Wathngcstrete, Fosse, Hickenildestrete, ErmingestreU 
(Thorpe's Anc laws, p. 192) ; conf. Henry of Hunt (Ehuncestreet), Kob. of 
Gloiic, Oxf. 1742, p. 299 (nlso Eiiiin^'., affc-r tlic preceding). Hanulph 
Higlidens Pol^clir., ed. Oxon. p. 19G. Leland's Itinerary, Oxf. 1744. 6, 106 — 
140. Gibson in A pp. chxon. 6ax. p. 47. CSamden's Hiitannis, ed. Gibaou, 
Lend. 1753, p. Ixxix. In the map to Lappenbeig'a Hist of Euf^, the diiectifm 
of the foor louds is indicated. 
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Of ever}' stcrne the twynkling notis lie 
that in the still hevin move coura we se, 
Arthurys house, and Hyades betaikning rane, 
Watlingestrete, the Home and tlie Charlewane, 
the feira Orion with his goldin glave. 

Wffitlinga 18 plainly a gen. pL ; who the Waetlings were, and hsm 
di67 oame to give their name to an earthly and a heavenly street, 
we do not know. Chaucer perhaps could stfll have told us, but he 
prefers to harp at the Greek mythus. PhaiiUion, also the son of a 
god, when he presumed to guide his &thei^s sun-chariot, burnt a 
brad street in the sky, and that is the track we call the milky- 
way. The more common view was, that Here, indignant at the 
bantling Hermes or Herakles being put to her breast, spilt her- 
milk along the sky, and hence the bright phenomenon. No doubt, 
among other nations also, fmqr and fable have let the names of 
earthly and heavenly roads run into one another^ 

A remarkable instance of this is found in one of our national 
traditions ; and that will bring us round to Iruiiu again, whom we 
almost seem to have lost sight of. 

^ I limit xnyRelf to brieflv quoting some oAer names for tiie mOOc^ inoy.. 

In Arabic it is tortJfc al thibn (via straminis) ; Syriac schevil tevno (via paleae) ; 
Mod. Hebrew mtihat theben (semita paleae) ; Pers. rah kak keshan (via slranien 
traheutis) ; Copt, pimoit ende pitoh (via straniinis^ ; Ethiop. hasare zamanegade 
^tipola viae) ; Arab, again derb dtUbmin (path of the chopped-straw carriers) ; 
Turk, saman ughrisi (paleam rapiens, paleae fur) ; Armen. nartacol or hartcirogh 
(j^eae fur) ; all these names run upon scattered chaff, which a thief dru^t in 
ms fl^bt Mate simple is the Atabie majemi (tractus), nahr al mcgerm 
(flumen tractus), and tne Boman conception of path of the gods or to the gods ; 
also Iroq. path of souhy Turk, hadjiler juli (pilc'rims' path), luidji is a pilgrim to 




(road to Borne), i'rum the pilgrimages to Uahcia or Borne, which led to heaven 
[was l^ere no tiiought of JacoVs fiidder f\ TMb Jamei^s road too, or pilgrim's 

road, was at once on e^irth and in heaven ; in Lacoinblet, docs. 184 and 185 
^an. 1051) name a Jacohsvxch together with the via regia. ON. vetrarb,aut 
(winterway). Welsh caer Owydion (p. 150), and Arianrod (silver street? which 
comes near Ai^entofatum). Finn, linnunrata (birdway), Lith. paukszczid 
kif lhy perhaps because souls and spirits flit in the shape of birds ; Hung. Hcula- 
kuttya (via belli), because the Hungarians in migrating from Asia followed 
this eonstellation (see Suppl.). VrmuUautnut (p. 886) and PhofaUdu fit 
intcllif^ibly enough with frau Holda and Herodias, whose airy voyages easily 
account for their giving a name to the milky way, the more so, as Wuotan, 
who joins Holda in the nightly hunt, shows himself here also in the Welsh 
anpdJation caer Gwydion. Even the fact of Diana being mixed up with that 
cnase, and Juno with the milky way, is in keeping ; and gods OIT spirits SWVSp 
along the heavenly road as well as in the heavenly hunt. 
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Widddnd of Corvei is the fint who gives hb out of old aongs 
the beautiful and truly epic story of the Saxons' victory over the 
Thuringiaus/ which Ruodolf before him (Pertz 2, 674) had barely 
touched. Irmenfried, king of the Thimngians, being oppressed by 
Dieterich, king of the Franks, called the Saxons to his aid : they 
appeared, and fought valiantly. But he began to Maver in his 
mind, he secretly negotiated a treaty with the Franks, and the. two 
nations were about to unite against the formidable Saxon host. 
But the Saxons, becoming aware of the treachery, were beforehand ; 
led by the aged Ilathugat, they burst into the crustle of the Tburiu- 
gians, and slew them all ; the Franks stood still, and applauded the 
warlike renown of the Saxous. Irmenfried fled, but, enticed by a 
stratagem, returned to Dieterich's camp. In this camp was 
staying Innenfried's ooonsellor Iring,. whose prudent plans had 
prcNiously rendered him great services. When Irmenfried knelt 
before Dieterich, Iring stood by, and having been won by Dieterich, 
slew his own lord. After this deed of horror, the Frankish king 
banished him bom hia sight, but Iring said, ' Before I go, I will 
avenge my master/ drew his sword, stabbed Dieterich dead, laid his 
lord's body over that of the Frank, so that the vanquished in life 
might be the victor in death, opened a waff for himself with the 
sword (viam ferro faciens), and escaped. 'Mirari tamen non 
possumus' adds Widukind, 'in tantum &mam praevaluisse, ut 
Iringi nomine, quem ita vooitant, lacteus coeli drculus usque in 
praesens sit notatus,' Or, with the Auersberg chronicler : ' lamam 
in tantum praevaluisse, ut lacteus eoeli drculus Iringis nomine 
Irinr/csstrdta usque in praesens sit vocatus ' (sit notatus in Pertz 
8, 178). 

In confirmation, AS. glosses collected by Junius (Symb. 372) 
give ' via secta : Irimjcs uucc* from which Sumner and Lye borrow 
their * Iringcs weg, via secta *. Conf. via sexta irijujc.muec, Haupts 
zeitschr. 5, 195. Unpubl. glosses of the Amplonian libr. at Erfurt 
(10-1 1th cent. bl. 14*) have 'via secta: luuHringcs mieg ' ; which 
luwaring agrees very remarkably with the later form £uring in 
UuringsUraea, Aventin 102^ 103% 

^ Conf. the differing Imt likewise oM 

in Goklast's Script rer. Suov. pp. 1—3, where Sw^il.ian.s take the place of the 
tiaxom. The Aueraberg chron. (ed. AigenU 1609, pp. 146-8) copies Widu- 
kind. Eckehaid, in Pertz 8, 176-8. > rtr f t 
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In tiie NibeLongenlied 1285. 1965—2009, these heroee appear 
again, thejr are the same* Init diiferentLj conceiyed, and more akm 
to the H. Genoan version in Goldast : ^ Imvrit of Duringen md 
IHnc of Tenemarke, one a landgiaf, the other a markgraf, both 
vassals of Etzel (Attila). The lied von der klage (threnody) adds, 
that they had fallen under the ban of the empire, and fled to 
Hunland ; here we see a trace of the banishment that Dieterich 
pronounced on Iring. In the poems of the 13th century, however, 
Iring is not a counsellor, still less a traitor and a murderer of 
Irmenfried : the two are sworn friends, and both fall before the 
irresistible Hagene and Volker. 

Add to all this, that the Vilk. saga cap. 360, though silent on 
Irnfried, tells of Irutig's last combat with Hogni, and makes him 
sink against a stone wall, which is still called Irunfjs veggr in 
memory of the hero. The Norse redactor confounded vegr (via) 
.with veggr (murus) ; his German source must have had IriiigeB vee, 
in aUnaion to the ' cutting his way ' in Widukind. 

So now the road is paved to the condusions we desire to draw r 
German legend knew of an Iringcs ivee on earth cmd *» heaven^ so 
did AS. legend of a double Weetlinga-strst, and so was the read 
to Rome and St James set in the fiimament as well These 
fancies about loaya and wains^ we know, are pagan, and indicate 
god-myths. The Thuringian ImvrU, originaUy IrmanfrU, it is 
reasonable to suppose, is the same as /man, Irmin (conl Sig&it, 
Sigmnnt^ Sigi), and the Hirmmdufi = Irman-duri are plainly con- 
nected with the Dwrings (Thuringiaus) : so that Lrman assumes a 
peculisT significance in Thuringian tradition. If this would but 
tell us of an Irmines wee, all would oome right 

It does tell, however, in three or four places, of an Iringes wee. 
The names Irim and Irmin, apart from the alliteration which 
doubtless operated in the ancient lay, have nothing in common; the 
first has a long i,^ and of themselves they cannot have represented 

* As already quoted, Deutach. heldens. p. 117. 

' Or iu, as some roots shift from the fourth to the fifth vowel-series (like 
hlrat and hiurAt, now Loth heirat an<l heiirat ; or tir and t^r, p. 196), so lurinc 
(expanded into luwarinc, as the OHG. poss. proiL iur into iuwar) : so in the 
16-17th eent Birinui alternates with Swing. A few MSS. read Hiring Inr 
Irin^, like Hirmin for Innin, but I have never seen a Hearing for Euring, or 
it might have suggested a Saxon hevenring, as the rainbow is called the ring of 
heaven. An old AS. name for Orion, EburCfrungj Ebirdringf seems somehow 
connected, cqieeially with the Imoaring above. 
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one another. Now, either the legend has made the two friends 
change places, and transferred Irmin's way to Iring, or Iring (not 
uncommon as a man's name too, e.g.,Tmd» Fuld. 1, 79) is of him- 
self a demigod grown dim, who had a way and wain of his own, as 
well as Irmin. Only, Irmin's woiship seems to have had the 
deeper foundations, as the image of the IrmanM sufficiently 
shows. As the name of a place I find Iringea pure (buig), MB. 7, 
47. 157. 138. 231. Irvngigpen (beis^ 29, 68w 

Up to tills point I have lefrained from mentioning some None 
traditions, which have a manifest reference to the earthly hero- 
patii. It had been the custom from of old, for a new king; on as- 
suming tiie government^ to travel the great highway across the 
conntiy, confirming the people in their privileges (BA. 237-8). 
This is called in the O. Swed. laws ' Eriksgatu ridha,' riding Eric's 
Toad* Sweden numbers a host of kings named Erik (ON. Eirtkr), 
but they are all quite historical, and to none of them can be traced 
this custom of the Eriksgata. With the royal name of Erik the 
Swedes must from very early times have associated the idea of a 
god or deified king ; the vita Anskarii written by his pupil Rim- 
bert, has a remarkable passage on it (Pertz 2, 711). When the 
adoption of Christianity was proposed to king Olef about 860, a 
man of heathen sentiments alleged, ' Se in conventu deoimm, qui 
ipsam terram possidere credebantur, et ab eis missum, ut haec regi 
et populis nunciaret : Yos, inquam,^ nos vobis propitios diu habuis- 
tis, et terram incolatus vestri cum multa abundantia nostro 
adyutorio in pace et prosperitato longo tempore tenuistis, V08 quo- 
que nobis sacrificia et vota debita persolvistis, grataque nobis vestra 
faerunt obsequia. At nunc et sacrificia solita subtrahitis, et vota 
spontanea s^^nius offertis,' et, quod magis nobis displicet, alienum 
deum super nos Intro ducitis. Si itaque nos vobis propitios habm 
vultis, sacrificia omissa augete et vota miyoia peisolvite, alterius 
quoque del culturam, qui contraria nohis docet, ne apud vos red- 
piatis et ejus servitio ne intendatia Porro, si etiam plures decs 

1 The venerable custom still prevailed in the 15-16th cent. : 'statiita pro- 
vinciahu m g enerose confirmavit et sigillavit in equitatu qui dicitur Eriksgata,* 
IHarium 'Vasstenense ad an. 1441 (ed. Benzel, 1721) p. 86. *B» 

Christoferus Sueciae et Daciae equitatum fecit qui dicitur Eriksgata secundum 
leges patriae,' ibid, ad an. 1442. Even Gustavus Yasa rode hia Eriksgata. 

•For inquimim, as elsewhere inquit for inquiuntk 

s Votum, what ah in lividoal offers, as opposad to tha aaoifidum pwecatod 
poblidjr and jointly ; oonf. aupca, p. 57. 
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Mm denderatis, et nos vobis non suffidmiis, Stieum, quondam 
Mgam vestrum, hob imanimes m edlegiuM nodnm aainifemm} ut 
aife WKUB tU numero deomm,' — I have transcribed the whole passage, 
because it aptly expresses the attitude of the pagan party, and the 
.lukewammesa already prevailing towards their religion: the 
heathen priests thought of adding a fresh hero to their throng of 
gods.^ This seems to exclude all later Erics from any claim to the 
Eriksgata ; probably there were mixed up even then, at leaat in 
liimbei't's mind, traditions of a divine Erik. 

It can no longer remain doubtful now, what god or divine hero 
lies hidden in this Erik. I had at one time thought of Er (Alars), 
because the form Erctag is mot with a few times for Ertag (p. 124), 
but the short vowel in Er, and the long one in Irinc, Eirikr, are 
enough to warn us off. Instead of Eriksgata we also meet with 
Riksgata, and this points decidedly to Bifp-, the earthly name of 
the god Heimdallr, who in the Edda walks the gn$n roads (groenar 
bzautir) of earth, to beget the three races of men. In the green 
earthly roads are mirrored the white and shining paths of heaven.* 
Then the problem started on p. 234, whether the ON. form i%r 
arose out of Irim^ by aphseresis and syncope, now finds a solution 
approaching to certainty. Heimdallr dwells in Himinbidig on the 
quaking roost (Bifrost), the rainbow, which is the bridge or path by 
which the gods descend from heaven to earth. The rainbow is the 
celestial ring, as the galaxy is the celestial road, and Heimdallr 
keeper of that road, Heimdallr is Btgr = Iring, walking the earth 
and translated to the skies ; now we comprohend, why there lived 
among the nations many a various tale of Eriksgata, Iringcswec, 
Irvngettirdaat and was e^fted now to one and now to the other 
celestial phenomenon. Iring, through luwaring, borders on Eb^ir- 
(thing the old name of Orion (see Suppl.). And if our heroic 
legend associates Imienfrit, i.e., Trmin with Iring, and Irmin-street 
alternates with Iring-street, tlien in the god-myth also, there must 
have existed points of contact between lrmin = 05inn and Iring = 
Heimdallr: well, Heimdallr was a son of OSinn, and the Welsh milky 
way was actually named after Gwydion, i.e., W6den. From the 
Iruxinsui four roads branched out across the country, Eriksgata 

^ So kin^ Hakon is admitted into the society of gods, HermMSrand Bragl 
go to meet him : * siti Hakon me3 hciSin goS ' (Hakouarmal). 
' Dahlmann guessea it may bo the Upsal Erik (d. 804). 
•Altd. Witter 1,378-3. \ j- 
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extended in four diiecAions, four such highways are likewise known 
to Engh'eh tradition, though it gives the 

fiAniA of Enningestiet to 
only one, and hestows other mythic titles on the lest Of Lmin 
and of Iring, hoth the divine penonality and the lapse into hero* 
natare aeem to he made out 

2. Mabso. Gahbabo. Suafo. 

Now that I have expounded the primeval triad of Germanic 
races, I have to offer some conjectures on the sevenfold division. 
Pliny's quiutuple ammgement seems not so true to fact, his Yindili 
are Tacitus's VandQii, liis Peucini not referable to any founder of a 
race. But Tacitus to his first three adds four other leading races, 
the ^larsi, Gambrivii, Suevi and Vandilii, in whose names there 
exists neither alliteration nor the weak form as a mark oi" deriva- 
tion. 

The Marsi between Rhine and Weser, an carlv race which soon 
disappears, in whose country the Tanfana sanctuary stood, lead up 
to a hero Mamo, wliom we must not mix up with the Roman Mars 
gen. Martis, nor with ^larsus the son of Circe (who in like manner 
gives name to an Italian people, Gcllius 16, 11. Pliny 7, 2. 
Augustine in Rs. 57). The Marsigui = Marsingi, a Suevic people, 
acknowledged the same name and origin. The proper name Marso 
occurs in MabiUon no. 18, in a deed of 692, also in the polypt^ 
Irminonis p. 158* l(>3^ but seldom elsewhere. MergihvLrg and 
ifarwbuig, Pertz 8, 537. 540, seem to belong here, while some 
other names given above, p. 201, are open to doubt; I do not 
know if a MHG. phrase, obscure in itself, is at all relevant : * zuo 
alien Tmrsm varn/ MS. 1, 25*» which may signify, to go to all the 
devils, expose oneself to every danger ; conf. * einen marsen man/ 
Crane 2865. The Gothic mar^an (impedire, ofifendere) might seem 
allied to the root, but that would have been merrian, menan 
inOHG. 

The name of the Gambrivii I assign to the root gambar, 
hambar strenuus, horn which also is derived the name of Gamhara, 
ancestress of the LangobardsL There may have been likewise a 
hero Gambaro. And the forest of Gambreta (instead of Gabreta). 
is worth considering. Gambara's two sons are called Thar = OHQ. 
Epur, AS. Eofor, ON. Idf ur, ie. aper, boar, and Ajo : all the three 
names appear to be corrupt in Saxo Gram, 
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Ought we to assume for the Suevi, OHG. Suapa, an eponymous 
hero ^iievo, Suapo, and perhaps connect with him an old legend of 
a mountain ? Pliny 4, 13 places in the land of the 'gens Ingae- 
vonum, quae est prima Germaniae,' a certain *Sevo mons immensus' 
reaching to the Sinus Codauiis ; and Solinus, following him, says 
22,1: 'Mods jSSnwipse ingens . . . initium Genuaniae facit, 
hunc Inguaeones tenent ; * but Isicbr (Orig. 10, 2) makes out of it : 
' dicti autem Suevi putantur a monte Suevo, qui ab orfca initium 
Gennaniae facit From this evidently is taken the account of the 
immigrating Swaben in the Lay of Anno 284: 'si slnogen iri 
gecelte (pitched their tents) ane dem beige Sue^ (so seveial lead 
for Snedo), dannin woidin si geheizin Snftbo'.^ In the Low 
German psalms 67, 17 mons coagulatus is rendered ' beig siuwd* 
which is perhaps to be explained by the legend of the lebiimer 
[liver-sea, Tadtus's mare pigrum ? Germ. 45. Agr. 10]. It seems 
more to the point, that in Ssem. 164-8 the 8rfa fioU (fells, moon- 
tains, of the Sevs) are mentioned in those very Helga-songs, one of 
which sings of Svafalond, king Svafnir and the valkyr Svava. A 
V after s is frequently dropped, and the readings Sevo, Suevo can 
thus be reconciled. Suapo then would be a counterpart to Etzel 
and Fairguns (pp. 169, 172) ? The AS. Sweppa, or rather Swsef- 
da^, can hardly be brought in here. 

Tacitus's Vandilii and Pliny's Yindili stand in the same relation 
to each other as Anninius and Innin, Angrivarii and Inguiones ; 
both forms come from -winding and wending, out of which so many 
mythic meanings flow. Wuotan is described under several names 
as the wender, wanderer [Germ, wandelu ambulare, mutare]. 

On the slight foundation of tliese national names, Marsi, 
Gambrivii, Suevi and Vandilii, it is unsafe as yet to build. Tacitus 
connects these with Mannus^ but the heroes themselves he does not 
eyen name, let alone giving any particulars of them. 

3. (HEBcmss). (Ultb&es). Alois. 

C^ear and definite on the other hand are the historian's notices 

of another famous hero : Fuisse apud eos et Herculcm memorant, 
primumque omnium virorum foitium ituri in proelia cauunt, Germ. 

1 Eaiserclir. 285 : stn gecdt Ides er ilahai dd Ikf duiii here der hdxit 
Stoero, Yon dcm bei-ge Swtm taiA d« alle geheizen Sw&bo. For Swero read 
SwvQ (aee SuppL). . 
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3. Speaking of sacrifices in capb 9, after mentioning Merenrina 
first, be immediately adds : Eermdem ac Martem conoessis animali- 
bas placant, the demigod bong purposely put before even Hais. 
Chapter 34 tells ns of the ocean on the coast of tbe Frisians, then 
says: Et snperesse adhue ffercuUs cclumnas fama Yidgavit, sive 
adiit Heretdes, sen quidquid iibique magnificuin est, in claritateni 
ejus referre conseiisimus. Kec defuit amlentia Druso Germanico, 
sed obstitit oceanus in se sinnil atque in Hcrculem inquiri. Mox 
nemo tentavit, sanctiusque ac reverentius visiim de actis deorum 
credere qiiam' scire. The Annals 2, 12 name a 'silva ITemdi 
sacra,' between tlie Weser and Kibe in the land of the Cheruscaiis ; 
while the Peutiiiger Table puts a ' castra Ilcrculis' near Novio- 
magus (Nimwegen). All this means something, it all points to 
some demigod who is identified, not unadvisedly, with that of the 
Komans. Hercules, whose deeds were accomplished in countries 
widely remote, ia thought to have visited Germany also, and the 
Gaditanian pillars at one end of Europe have a counterpart in tbe 
Frisian ocean on anotlier side of it. In the German battle-song 
the praise of Hercules is sounded first, victims are slain to him as 
to the highest gods, to him a wood is consecrated. Of pillars, 
even Widokind still knows something, by his speaking of Hirmin's 
effigies oolumnsTom (pL), not colunmae. Was the plural innan- 
8<!Qt (p. 115) more exact than irmansfil, and had the image several 
pillars ? Did the Boman in his Hermin and Herminones think of 
Herakles and Hercules, whose name bore plainly on its face the 
root "fi/Do, Hera ? was that wby he retained the aspirate in Her- 
minones and Hermunduri, and not in Aiminius ? An approxima- 
tion of sound in the names of the two heroes, Boman and German, 
may surely be presupposed. The position of Herculis silva and 
columnae does not indeed agree with that of the Herminones, but 
the worship of such a hero was sure to spread far and not to be 
confined to the particular race to which he gave his name. In 
the German Irman, Irmin, it seems correct for the aspirate to 
be wanting, as in Arminius ; in Cherusci it ia indispensable, and 
therefore the Komans never wrote HeruscL 

If in this * Hercules ' we wish to see one of the great gods 
themselves, we must apparently exclude Mercury and Mars, from 
whom he is distinguished in cap. d, Wuotan and Zio. And for 
supposing him to mean Donar, i.s., Jupiter (as Zeuss does, p. 25), X 
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see no other ground than that the Norse Thorr, like Hercules, 
performs innumerable heroic deeds, but these may equally be 
placed to the credit of Irmin, and Irmin and the thundcrgod have 
nothing else in common. Yet, in favour of 'Hercules' being Donar, 
we ought perhaps to weigh the AS. sentences quoted on p. 161, 
note ; also, that Merakles was a son of Zeus, and a foe to giants. 

I had thought at one time that Hercules miijrht stand for 
Sahsnot, Seaxneat, whom tlie formula of rcnunciatiou exalts by the 
side of Thunar and Wodan ; I thought so on the strength of 
* Hercules Saxanus,' whose surname might be explained by saxum 
r= sahs. But the inscriptions in which we meet with this 
Hercules Saxanus extend beyond the bounds of Germany, and 
belong rather to the Koman religion. Our Sahsndt has with more 
justice been assigned to Zio (p. 203), with whom Hercules cannot 
be connected. 1 now think the claims of Irmin are better founded: 
as Ueicules was Jupitez's son, Irmin seems to have been Wddan's ; 
and be most have been the subject of the battle-soi^ (itaii in 
pToelia cannnt), even of those which Tacitus understood of Ar- 
minius (oanitur adhuc) ; though they would have suited Mars too> 
p. 207 (see SuppL). 

It is a harder matter to form an opinion about the ' TTlyases ' : 
Getemm et Uiixem quidam opinantur longo illo et fabuloso errore 

in hunc oceanum delatum adisse Germaniae terras, Asciburgium- 
que, quod in ripa Rheni situm hodieque incolitur, ab illo consti- 
tutum nominatumque ; aram quin etiam Ulixi consecratam, adjecto 
Laertae patris nomine, eodem loco olim repertam ; Tac. Germ. 3. 
In Odysseus people have seen 05inn, in Asciburg Asburg ; but if 
Woden stood for the god Mercury, it cannot here mean the hero, 
still less can Askiljiirg be traced to the ases, a purely Norse form, 
which in these rcL^iuns would have been anses. When Tacitus 
makes Illixes the founder of Asciburg, nothing is simpler than to 
suppose him to have been Isco, Escio, Asko (p. 350) ; and if it was 
Tsco that set the Romans thinking of Ul-ixes, how it helps to esta- 
blish the sc in Iscaevones 1 Mannus the father of Isco may have 
suggested Laertes, inasmuch as Xao? people, and Xao? stone, are 
mixed up in the creation of the first man (the origo geutis) out of 
ttOM or rock (see oh. XIX) ; in the same way Asco grew up out of 
the tree (ash), and hpvi and wer/M; stand together in the mythus, 
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not without meaning. As liut £iom liotan, XaS^ seemi to coiift 
from the same root as Xa99, Xoov.^ 

The inteipretatio Bomana vent more npon analogies of sense 
than of sound; so, in dealing with Castor and PoUux, I mU not 
take them for the Inothers Hadn and Phol = Baldr (see Suppl.}. 
These Gemini, howeyer, are the Yeiy hardest to interpret; the 
passage ahout them was given on p. 66, and an attempt was made 
to show that alx referred to the place where the godlike twins were 
worshipped : I confess it does not satisfy me. Our antiquity has 
plenty of hero brothers to show, but no twins with a name like 
Alci, if this plural of Alcus is the true form. It occurs to nie, that 
one of OSiu s names is Idlkr (Saim. 46^ 47^), and jolk in the 
Vermland dialect means a hoy} This comes more liome to us tliau 
the Saniogitic Algir (angelus est summorum deorum, Lasicz, p. 47), 
towards which the dictionaries offer notliing but alga, reward. 
Utterly untrustworthy is any com])arison with the Slav deities 
Lei and Polel, themselves as yet unsupported by authority (see 
SuppL).» 

4. Bbowulf, Sigfbit, Amalo, ERUEinaoH, Dibiebioh, &o. 

From the above specimens in Tacitus we may conclude that all 

the Teutonic races had a pretty fully developed Heroology ; and if 
our ancient stores of native literature had been still accessiljlc to us, 
we might have gained a much closer insight into its nature and its 
connexion as a whole. As it is, we are thrown upon dry genealorjics, 
dating from many centuries after, and toucliing only certain races, 
namely the Goths, Langobards, Burgundians, but above all, the 
Anglo-Saxons and Scandinavians. We may learn from them the 
connexion of the later kings with the ancient gods and heroes, but 
not the living details of tlieir mytlis. Yet we could be content, if 
even such pedigrees had also been preserved of the Franks and 
other nations of continental Germany. 

The Anglo-Saxon genealogies seem the most important^ and the. 

» « mixes = Loki, Sn. 78. For Laertes, whose name Von 1, 222 explains 
as protector of the people, eout Ptolemy's AaKt^ovpyiov,** Extr. from SuppL, 
voL iii. 

t Almnvist, Svensk «pr5klara, Stockh. 1840, p. 385\ 
1 In lath, kle is pupa, akies lele papilla, leiks butterfly. 
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Appendix g^ves them in full [but see abovd, p. 165]. AH the 
families bram^ oat &om Wdde», as most of the Greek do from 
Zeus ; it was a proud feeling to have one's root in the highest of 
all gods. Ftominent among his sons axe SaaoMdi and BaMccg, who 
were themselyes aocoimted divine; bnt several other names can 
claim a place among the earliest heroes, e.g., Sigegedt and WSdd' 
gedt^ (both akin to the Gothic GdiUs), Fredwine, Wusefred, Sccfugcl, 
Westcr/cdcna ; and many are fallen dim to us. Cdsere, which in 
. other AS. writings is used for cyning,^ seems to be a mere 
appellative, and to have acquired the cliaracter of a proper name 
after the analogy of the Iloman caesar (?). All these genealogies 
give us barely the names of the god's sons and grandsons, never 
those of their mothers or grandmothers; and the legend, which 
ought like the Greek ones to give life to the relationship, is the 
very thing we miss. 

Some of the Norse traditions gain in value, by being taken with 
the genealogies. The Volsdngasaga sets out with OSin's being the 
father of Si^, but all particulars of the relationsliip are withheld ; 
£erir the son of Sigi is in the immediate keeping of the highest 
.gods, and so on. Another time, on the contrary, we are informed, 
Sn. 84 — 86, how OSinn under the name of Bolverkr (OHG. Palo- 
wuicho ?) became servant to the giant Baugi, in order to get at the 
divine drink, which the giant's brother SuttOmgr kept^ guarded by 
his daughter Oumdoff; between her and the god took place sttndiy 
passages of love, dimly hinted at by Ssemund also 12^ 23**^ 24*, 
but we are nowhere told what heroes were batten in the three 
nights that OCinn passed with the giant's daughter. OunfUoS 
belongs to the race of giants, not of men, which is silso the ease 
with GerS^ whom Freyr wooed, and perhaps with others, who are 
not reckoned among the dsynjor. The Greeks also held that from 
the union of gods with titans' daughters might spring a hero, or 
even a god (like Tyr, p. 208). — Only Saxo, p. 66, and no other 
authority, tells us of a Norwegian king and hero * Frogenis, ut 
quidam ferunt, Othino patre natiis,' to whom the gods gave to be 
invincible in fight, unless his adversary could grasp the dust from 

1 OHG. Wvatilg6z (Zeitscbr. f. d. alt 1, 577), conf. wQeteln above, p. 13S, 

and Wodel-lieer, p. 156 (see Suppl.). 

' In Boeth. 38, 1 Agaiuemnou is styled ca.sere, and Ulysses cyning [in the 
Pref., Bscdjjot, Ealleric, Theodric are cyningas, the enipei-or always casere] ; in 
a doc in Kemble S, 304 £&dred is 'cyning and ctoeie » 
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under his teet} which the Danish king Frotho hy fmad contrived to 
do. Can this Froger be the AS. Freot$egar, FrOSegftr in the Wessex 
genealogy, who had Brond foi &thei; Bseldaeg for grandfatiier, 
Wdden for great-grandfather ? The ON. table of lineage seems to 
mix up YricXSegecr with FroOi, liis adversary.' According to the 
Foimali of the Edda, p. 15, and the Yngl. saga c. 9, Norway traced 
her eldest line of kings to SLvmingr, the son of OSinn by SkaCi, 
previously the wife of NidrSr ; some write Semvn//r, which means 
pacificator, and would lead to FriGgeir again. SkaSi was daughter 
to the iutunn Thiassi, and the SigurSardrapa (-killing) calls 
Sigur?5r La?jaiarl ' afspringr Thiassa,' (Th. progenies). — The Her- 
rauSssaga cap. 1 makes llringr aj ring from Gauti, and him from 
OSinn : this Gaiitr or Gauti (conf. Ing and Ingo, Irmin and Irmino), 
Goth. Gauts, OH,G, Koz, AS. Geiit, whether surname, son or 
ancestor of OSinn, cannot belie his divinity (conf. p. 367) ; and his 
son Godwulf too, confounded by some with Folcwalda (p. 105, last 
table), looks mythical. It is from Gduts that the Gautos (Koza, Tan^ 
rot) professed to be descended, these being other than the Gu)7ans 
(Tac Gothones, FotOm), but related to them nevertheless, tar the 
Gothic genealogy starts with the same G&uts at the head of it — 
Again, Sigrlami is called Otfin's son, Fomald. sog. 1, 413. But who 
can ' Bou8 (gen. Boi), Othini ez Binds filius ' be in Sazo Gram. 46 ? 
Possibly Biar, Biaf, Beav = Beowulf, to whom we are coming (see 
SuppL).» 

Another OSinsson, Skioldr, is the famed ancestral hero of the 

Danes, from whom are derived all the SkiSldfingar (Sn. 146) ; he 
may have been most nearly related to the people of Schonen, as in 
the Fornm. sog. 5, 239 he is expressly called Skanunga goS (see p. 
161), and was probably worshipped as a god. In Saxo Gram, he 
does not take the lead, but follows after Humblus, Dan* and 
Lother ; Skiold himself has a son Gram,^ from whom come Uadding 

^ A token of victory 1 as the Tana aiahed had to present such dust (BA* 

111-2). 

2 Tlie AS. name Frodheri stands yet fartlit r M^vay (Beda 2, 9 § 113). 

' Siuxu 1:^2 mentions one hero Legotton by Thorr : Jhddamis Biarggrammus 
apud Sueoues magni ThorJUius existiiuatur. And I know of no other but this 
one. 

* Dan, in Saxo's view the true ancestor of the Danes, is called in t3ie 
R^g^al Vanr, aiitl placed together with Danpr, Sa;m. lOO*'. 

* Elsewhere Gramr is tlie proper name of a particular sword, wliile the 
appellative gramr denotes king. 
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ml then Frotho ; bat the ASl genealogy places its BcSH alter 
Set^, and singularly makes them both aneestoiB of OVinn. fhnn 
^Sbatf^ descends SuldwOt from hhn conseentivelj Beam, Tastwa, Oedt, 
and after seyeral move generations comes Wdden last The ON. 
version of tlie lineage is in harmony with this ; and even in the 
Gothic pedigree, which only begins with Gduts, we may suppose a 
Skaufs, Skildv a, Taitva to have preceded, to wliom the OllG. names 
Scoup, Scilto, Zeizo would correspond. — None however is so 
interesting as Sceldwa's son, the Anglo-Saxon Beaw, called by the 
Scandinavians Biar, Biaf, but in the living AS. epos Beowulf. It 
is tnie, the remarkable poem of that name is about a second and 
younger Beowulf, in whom his forefather's name repeats itself ; but 
fortunately the opening lines allude to the elder Beowulf, and call 
his father ScUd (Goth. Skildus, agreeing ^thSkioldr) a Sc^fing, ie., 
son of Sccdf. Beaw is a corruption of Beow, and Beow an abbrevia- 
tion of Bcoumlf: it is the complete name that first opens to us a 
wider horizon. Beowulf signifies bee-wolf (OHG. Piawdft), and 
that is a name for the woodpedter, a bird of gay plumage that hunts 
after bees, of whom antiquity has many a tale to telL^ Strange to 
say, the classioal mythus (above, pp. 206, 249) makes this Pieus a 
son of Saium, inssninch as it either identifies him wit^ Zeus who 
is snooeeded Ivy a Hermes, or makes him nonrisher of Ma/f^s sons 
and fiither of ^hunus. We see Ficns (Ficnmnns) interwoven into 
the race of Kronos, Zens, Hermes and Ares, the old Bohemian 
Stra^ a pious into that of Sitivrat, Kirt and Badig08t,as BeawiUf 
is into tliat of Oedt and Wdden, If the groups differ in the details 
of their combination, their agreement as wholes is the more 
trustworthy and less open to suspicion. And just as the footprints 
of Saturn were traceable from the Slavs to the Saxons and to 
England, but were less known to the Northmen, so those of the 
divine bird in StraSec and Beowulf seem to take the same course, 
and never properly to reach Scandinavia The central Germans 
stood nearer to Komau legend, although no actual borrowing need 
have taken place. 

What a deep hold this group of heroes had taken, is evidenced 
by another l^end. Scedf (ie., manipulus frumenti) takes his name 

1 Can the name in Upper Germany for the turdus or oriolus galbula, 
Birolf, Pirolf, brother Pirolt (Fri?ch 1, 161), possibly stand for Biewolf (or 
Biterolf) ] The Serbs call it Urosh, and cunously this again is a hero's name. 
CoaL the Finn, uros [with heros ? ], p. 841. 

24 
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from the dicamstance, that when a boy he was conveyed to the 
oonntiy he was destiiied to Baccoar, while asUe^ on a sheaf of com 
in the boat The poetiy of tiie Lower Bhine and Netherlands in 
the 3fid. Ages is foil of a sunilar stoiy of the d€$pmg jonth whom 
a swan conducts in his ship to the afflicted land; and this swan- 
knight is pictured approaching oat of paiadise, from the grave, as 
Hdia$, whose divine origin is beyond question. Helias, Geihart or 
lioheiangrin of the thirteenth centniy is identical then with a Scdf 
or Scowp of the seventh and ei^th, diflferent as the surroundings 
may have been, for the song of Beowulf appeals to have trsnsfened 
to ScOd what belonged of right to his father SetAf, The beautiful 
stoiy of the swan is founded on the miraculous origin of the swan- 
biothera, which I connect with that of the Welfs ; both however 
seem to be antique lineage-legends of the Franks and Swabians, to 
which the proper names are mostly wanting. Had they been 
preserved, many another tie between tlie heroes and the gods would 
come to light.^ — Further, to Sceldiva or Skioldr belongs obviously 
the name Schiltanc in the Tirol and Parzival,* as the name Schil- 
hunc, Nib. 88, 3, points to a race of Sciljmiigd, corresponding to the 
AS. Sdljliigas, ON. Scilfingar, of whom Skelfir, Scilfe, Scilpi is to 
be regarded as the ancestor. This Skelfir the Fornald. sog. 2, 9 
makes the father of Skioldr, so that the SkUfinga and Skwldiiiga 
sett fall into one. Either Scelf is here confounded with Scef, or 
Scef must be altered to Scelf, but the frequent occurrence of the 
form Sceaf, and its interpretation (from sheaf), seem alike to forbid 
this (see Suppl.). 

Ab the Skioldiingar descend horn Ski5ldr, so do the Giukibigar 
from Qvuki s Gibika, Kipieho, with whom the Buignndian Ihie 
begins: if not a gpd himself (p^ 137), he is a divine hero that canies 
us back veiy nesr to Wuotan. The Gibiehmttei0^e (-stones) more- 
over bear witness to him, and it is to the two most eminent women 
of this race that Grimhildensteine, Bmnhildensteme are allotted.^ 

1 Umborweaende t Beow. 92, 

s The ship that brought Soe&f «ad the Biran-knight carries iSiem away 

again at last, out the reason is disclosed only in later legend : it was forbiddcoL 
to inquire into their oric^in, Parz. 825, 19. Gonr., Schwanntter 1144>7S. 

• Zeitschr. fiirdeut. allerth. 1, 7. 

* Bmnehildestein, lectulus Brunihilde, Kriembiltenstein, Cnemildespit 
(Heldensage p. 155); Kriniliilte graben (Weisth. 1,48); in loeo Gmohiltftperg 
Qoiuiuato (JuTavia p. 137) ; de Crimhilteperc, MB. 7. 498. 
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Frau Ude however appean as ancestress of the stock.^ It has not 
been so much noticed as it onght^ that in the Lex Buig. Oidahari 
precedes Oimdahari hy a whole generation, whilst our epic 
(Nibelongen) makes GHselhere Gnntheie's younger brother, and the 
Edda never names him at alL The Law makes no mention of sny 
brolhers, and Gtselher the young has merely the name of his elder 
kinsman. Girndt (from gdr = gdis) and Otselker seem to be 
identical (conf. Gramm. 2, 46). But the Norse Guttormr can 
hardly be a distortion of Godomar, for we meet with him outside of 
the legend, e.f/., in Landu. 1, 18. 20, where the spelling GuSomir 
(Guntwunn) would lead us to identify him with Gunthere, and in 
Saxo Gram, are found several Guthormi (see Suppl.). Then Hagano 
the one-eyed, named from hagan (apinosus, Waltharius 1421), is 
* more than heroic 

Even deeper reaching roots must be allowed to the Welisungs ; 
their name brings us to a divine Valis who has disappeared (conf. 
the ON. Yali, p. 163), but the mere continuance of an OHG. 
Welisunc is a proof of the immemorial diffusion of the Ydlsiinga- 
saga itself (see Suppl.). How, beginning with Wuotan, it goes on 
to Sigi, Sigiviunt, Sigi/rit, SifUarfizilo, has been alluded to on p. 
867, and has already been treated of elsewhere.^ With Sigfrit 
stands connected Msifinck, GhOpeiicus, OK Hialpieki: It is 
worthy of note, that the AS. Beowulf calls Sigfrit Sigemmd, and 
8igmundr is a surname of 08inn besides** Such a flood of 
splendour falls on SiegMed in the poems, that we need not stick at 
trifles; his whole nature has evident traces of the superhuman: 
brought up by an elf Begino, beloved by a valkyr Brunhild, 
instructed in his destiny by the wise man Gripir, he wean the 
helmet of invisibility, is vulnerable only on one spot in his body, 
as Achilles was in the heel, and he acliieves the rich hoard of the 
Nibelungs. His slaying of the dragon Fafuir reminds us of llvdoii^^ 

1 Haupts zcitschr. 1, 21. 

" Lachniaim's examination of the whole Nibelung legend, p. 22. 

• Haupts zeitschr. 1, 2 — 6. 

* In the Copenh. ed. of the Edda, Sjem. 2, 889 Sigemon, and in Finn 
Magn. lex. 643 SegeTUon, is said to have been a name of the Celtic Mars ; 
I nippofle on the grovnd of the inseriptt. in Grater Iviii. 6 : Meurti Segomoni 
Hcnim ... in civitate Se<iuanorum ; and ii. 2 : Diis deaLus omnibllB 
Veturiiifl L.L. Securius (ah Segojuumis) pro se quisque (see Supph). 

' Ahnost the same, granting a change of into / (as in tf^pi <t>rip) ; of cm 
4 standing fat Qieek S there axe ntoxe examples : foftea, blAsa » irnvm, ^ik6m> 
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wBom Apollo avercam^ and as Python guaided the Bdphie orade, 
the dying Fftfoir propheoeB.^ We niiut take into aocoimt I/^f^fnAt 
Saem. 24» 30. Sinfidtli, vho, when a boj» kneads snakes into liie 
dough, is oompanble to the in&nt Henmles tested by serpents. 

Throng Sieg&ied the Eiankish Wdisungs get Unked to the 
Buigondian Gibiehnngs, and then both are called Nibelungs. 

Among Gothic heroes we are attracted by the OMa and 
Cnivida in Jornandes cap. 22, perhaps the same as Offa and 
Ciuhba in the Mercian line. But of far more consequence is tlie 
great Gothic family of Anials or Amalungs, many of whose names 
in the Jornandean genealogy seem cornipt. The head of them all 
was Gapt, which I emend to Gaul (Gauts), and so obtain an allusion 
to the divine office of casting [giessen, ein-guss, in-got] and meting 
(pp. 22. 142) ; he was a god, or son of a god (p. 164), and is even 
imported into the Saxon lines as Gedt, Wodelgeat, Sigegeat (p. 367). 
In this Gothic genealony the weak forms Amala, Isania, Ostro- 
gotlia, Ansila, confirm what we have observed in Tuisco, Inguio, 
Iscio, Innino; but those best worth noting axe Amala, after 
whom the most powerful branch of the nation is named, Ermana^ 
ricua and TfieodericuB, Ermanaricus must be linked with Irmin» 
and the Herminones, as there is altogether a doaer tie between 
Goths and Saxons (Ingaevones and Herminones) as opposed to the 
Franks (Iscaevones), and this shows itself even in the later epics. — 
Amongst the Amalungs occnr many names compounded with 
vu^f, which rminds us of their side-hrandi, the Wiilfii^ ; if it be 
not too bold, I would even connect Isama (Goth. Eisaxna) with 
Isangiim. To me the four sons of Achinlf seem worthy of 
peiticular notice: Ansila» Ediulf, Vuldulf, and Hermeniich. Of 
the last we have just spoken, and Ansila means the divine ; our 
present concern is with Ediulf and Vuldidf, I find that Jornandes, 
cap. 54, ascribes to the Scynans also two heroes £diM and Vulf; 
the Bugian Odoaeer has a father SUeha and a brother Asmvlf ; and 

* The epithet (Sw. even, Ban. mad) given to the Koxse %iir9y 

npT)?ars already in Fafnir's addzesB * «wum ok weinnl* and in the headings to 
ch.' 142-4 of the ^'ilk. sjiga. The same hero then is meant hy the Shard 
mansi-tnd (fortia puer) of the Danish folk-song, who, lidiug on Gi-ani, 
ncconipaiiies to Askereia (see ch. XXXI), and by iive'iid Felling or Falling of 
the Danish folk-tale (Tliiele 2, 64-7. Miillcr'fi Mgabibl. 2, 417-9). He drank 
out of a horn handed to him by elvish bein|ffl) and thereby acquired the strength 
of twelve men. Swedish songs call hun 0Wi» Fiirling or FoUitig; ArviilMon 
1, 129. 415. 
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the l^nd on the origin of the Welft has the proper names 
Itenbart, IrTMtUrud, Wdf and Eiico coDstantly leeoiring. Now, 
weif is strictly catulus (huel( whelp, ON. hvelpr), and distinct from 
wolf ; natural history telh< us of several strong courageous animals 
that arc brought into the world blind ; the Langobardic and 
Swabiau genealogies play upon dogs and wolves being exposed ; and 
as Odoacer, Otacher (a thing that has never till now been accounted 
for) is in sonie versions called Sipicho, ON". Bicki, and this means 
dog (bitch), I suspect a similar meaning in Edica, Eticho, Ediulf, 
Odacar, which probably aftbrds a solution of the fable about the 
' blind Schwaben and Hessen ' : their lineage goes back to the blind 
Welfs. In the genealogy Ediulf is described as brother to Ermen- 
rich, in later sagas Bicki is ooansellor to lormunrekr ; the Hilde- 
brandslied has but too little to say of Otacher. Then Vuldulf also 
(perhaps Vuldr-ulf) will signify a glorious beaming wolf (see 
SuppL). — ^As Siogfiied eclipsed all other Welisangs^so did DieUriek 
all the Amakmgs ; and where the epos sets them one against the 
other, each stands in* his mighty nnconqneied, nnapproachaUe. 
Dieterich's divine herohood comes out in more than one featvze, e^., 
his fiety breath, and his taking the place of Wnotan or 'M (p. 
213-4) at the head of the wild bost^ as DidriMem or Bernkard, 
The fieiy breath brings him nearer to Bonar, with whom he can be 
compared in another point also; Dieterich is wounded in the 
forehead by an arrow, and a piece of it is left inside him, for which 
reason he is called tiie deathless -} not otherwise did the half of 
Hrdngnir's hein (stone wedge) remain in Thor's head, and as 
Gr&a's magic could not loosen it, it sticks there still, and none shall 
aim with the like stones, for it makes the piece in the god's forehead 
stir (Sn. 109 — 111)* This horn-like stone was very likely shown 
in images, and enhanced their godlike appearance. 

The renowned race of the Billiufjs or Billungs, whose mythic 
roots and relations are no longer discoverable, was still flourishing 
in North Germany in the 10-llth centuries. The first historically 
certain Billing died in 967, and another, above a hundred years 
older, is mentioned.' The Cod. Exon. 320, 7 says : * HUling weold 

1 Simon Keza, chron. Hungaror. 1, 11. 12. Heinr. voii MSgleui (ia 
Kovachich p. 8) ; conf. Deutsche heldeusage p. lt>4. 

* Hence the proverb : seint losnar hdxk t ndflfi Thdrs. 

» Wcdekind's Hermann duke of Saxony, Liineb. 1817, p. 60. Conf. the 
miles Billinc, comes Bilhngus in docs, of 961-8 in Hofers zeitschr. 2, 239. 344| 
■ad the OHG. form Billuugua in Zeuss, Trad, wizenb. pp. 274. 287. 305. 
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Wemmn,' he beloQgs theiefore to tlie stock of Werina, who were 
near of kin to the Angles. There was a BUUnga hteC (heath) near 
WhaUey, and London has to tiiis day a BOling^te. In OHG. we 
find a man's name BiUune (Bied nos. 14 21-3, a.d. 808. 821-2). If 
we take into acooant, that a dwarf BiUingr occms in the Bdda^ Ssbdq. 
2* 23^ a hero PiUune in B6L 175, 1, and Bittune and Kiduno coupled 
together in the Benner 14126^47, the name acquires a respectable 
degree of importance (see Suppl.). The derivative Billinc implies 
a simple bil or bili (lenitas, placiditas), from which directly [and 
not from our adj. bilUg, fair] are formed the OHG. names Pilidrftt, 
Pilihilt, Pilikart, Pilihelm ; to which add the almost personified 
BUlkU (equity) in Trist. 9374. 10062. 17887. 18027, and the ON. 
goddess Bil, Sn. 39 ; the in Billung could be explained through 
Biliung. Just as OSinn in Saem. 46** is called both Bileygr (mild- 
eyed) and Baleygr (of baleful eye), so in Saxo Gram, 130 a Bilvisua 
(ffiquus) stands opposed to Bolvisus (inlquus). 

5. Orentil. Wielant. Mimi. Tell, &c. 

In addition to the heroes ascertained thus iar, who form part of 
the main pedigree of whole nations, and thence derive wei^t and 
durability, there is another class of more isolated heroes ; I can only 
put forward a few of them here. 

We have stQl remaining a somewhat rude poem, certainly 
founded on veiy ancient epic material, about a king Ormdd or 
Srmtel, whom the appendix to the Heldenbuch pronounces the 
first ol all heroes that were ever bom. He suffeis shipwreck on a 
voyage, takes shelter with a master fisherman Eitrnf- earns the 
seamless coat of his master, and afterwards wins frau JBnide, the 
fairest of women : king JSigd of Trier was his &thei''s nam& Ihe 
whole lassne of the fable puts one in mind of the Odyssey : the ship- 
wrecked man clings to the plank, digs himself a hole, holds a bough 
before him ; even the seamless coat may be compared to Ino's veil, 
and the fisher to the swineherd, dame Breide's templars would be 
Penelope's suiiors, and angels are sent often, like Zeus's messengers. 
Yet many things take a different turn, more in German fashion, 
and incidents are added, such as the laying of a naked sword 
between the newly married couple, wliich the Greek story knows 
nothing ot The hero's name is found even in OHG. documents : 

> Who is also foond apparently in a venion of the Lay of king Oswald. 
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OrendU, Meichelh. 61 ; OrmUd, Trad: fold. 2; 24 2» 109 (Sohanimt 
808) ; OrendU a Bavarian count (an. 843 in Eocard's Fr. or. 2, 367); 
a village Orenddsal, now Orendensall, in Hohenlohe, v. Haupts 
zeitschr. 7, 558. — But the Edda has another myth, which was 
alluded to in speaking of the stone in Thor's head. Groa is busy 
conning ,her magic spell, when Thorr, to requite her for the 
approaching cure, imparts the welcome news, that in coming from 
lotunheim in the North he has carried her husband tbc bold 
Orvandill in a basket on his back, and he is sure to be home soon ; 
he adds by way of token, that as Orvandil's toe had stuck out of the 
basket and got frozen, he broke it off and flung it at the sky, and 
made a star of it, which is called Oi'vandils-td. But Groa in her 
joy at the tidings forgot lier spell, so the stone in the gpd's head 
never got loose, Sn. 110-1. Groa, the growing, the grass-green, is 
equivalent to- Breide, i.e., Berhta (p. 272) the bright, it is only 
another part of his histoiy that is related here : Orvandill must 
have set out on his travds again, and on this second adventure 
forfeited the toe which Th6ir set in the sky, though what he had 
to- do with the god we are not dearly told Beyondi a douht^ the 
name of the glittering star-group is referred to, when ASL glosses 
rend^ ' jubar ' by earendd, and a hymn to the vixgin Maiy in Cod. 
Exon. 7, 20 presents the following passage r 

£ala JBarmidel, eng^ heorhtsa^ 

ofer middangeard monnum sended^ 

and ad5£BBSta sunnan leoma 

torht ofer tunglas, ]7U'ttda gehwano' 

of sylfum l^e symle inlihtes ! 
t.c., 0 jubar, angeloruui spleudidissime, super orbera teirarum 
liominibus misse, radie vere solis, supra stellas lucide, qui omni 
tempore ex te ipso luces I Mary or Christ is here addressed under 
the heathen name of the constellation. I am only in doubt as to 
the right spelling and interpretation of the word ; an OlKk drentil 
implies AS. earendel, and the two would demand ON", aurvendill, 
ejTTendill ; but if we start with ON. orvendill, then AS. earendel, 
OHG. erentil would seem preferable. The latter part of the 
compound certainly contains entil ss wentiL^ The first part should 

1 Whence did Mattbenns (in Frisch 2, 439*) get his « Pan is the heathens* 
Wendel and heatl bagpiper" t Can the word re^r to the metntnorj^hoses of the 
ftate-playing demigoa 3 In tiials of witcheS| TV eudel is a name iur the devil, 
Iffloes aiu. 8, 124. 
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be other An, eahe {mm), or eke ON. 5r, gen. orvar (sagitta). 
Now, as there occurs in a tale in Saxo Gram., p. 48, a HorvendUus 
fiUus Grervendili, and in OHG. a name K^rwentil (Schm. 2, 334) 
And Q^rentil (Trad. fuld. 2, 106), and as geir (hasta) agiees better 
with Or than with e^ (anna), the leoond inteipretation may com- 
mand onr aaaent^ a sj^^tof the complete legend would explain the 
reaaon of the nama I think Orentil'a &ther deaenrea attention 
too { £i0U is another old and obacnxe name, borne for inatanoe hy 
an abbot of Fulda who died in 822 (Ports 1, 95. 356. 2, 366. 
Trad, fiild. 1» 77-8. 122). In the Bhine-Moaelle eonntiy are the 
aingolar Eigdsteine, Weiath. 2, 744 (see Suppl.).* In AS. we find 
the names Aegles burg (Aylesbury), Aegles ford (Aylesfoid), Aegles 
Jjoi-p ; but I shall come back to Eigil presently. Possibly Orentil 
was the thunder-^'od's companion in expeditions against gianta 
Can the story of Orentil's wanderings possibly be so old amongst 
us, that in Orentil and Eigil of Tri(;r we are to look for that Ulysses 
and Laertes whom Tacitus places on our lihine (p^ 365) ? The 
names shew nothing in common.' 

Far-famed heroes were Wicland and Wittich,*' whose rich 
legend is second to none in age or celebrity. Vidigoia (Vidug-Auja) 
of whom the Goths already sang, OHG. Witugouwo as well as 
WUicho, MHG. Witcgouwe and Witrge, AS. Wudga, in either form 
silvicola, from the Goth, .vidu?, OHG. witu, AS. wudu (lignum, 
silva), leads us to suppose a being passing the bounds of human 
nature, a forest-god. Frau W^hilt, a mermaid, is his ancestress, 
with whom be takes reftige in her lake. At the head of the whole 
race is placed king VHkinm, named after Yukanus aa the Latin 
termination shews, a god or demigod, who must have had another 
and German name, and ^o b^ts with the merwoman a gigantic 
son VodhAS, Fmfa (Ood. Ezon. 323, 1), OHG. TToio, so named I 
suppose because, like another Ghristopher, he wuhd with his child 
on his shoulder through the GiOBnasund where it is nine yards 

* And 80 Uhland (On Tlior, p. 47 seq.^ expounds it : in Grda he sees the 
•^nK)wth of the crop, in dirandill tae spzoutug of the blade. Even the tala in 

Saxo he brings in. 

* The take speUing Eiehdstein (aeom-Btone^ has giyea rise to sporioui 
legends, Mones anz. 7, :36'R. 

* I have hardly the face to mention, that soiue niake the right shifty Ulysses 
fether to Fail, onr Wendel above. 

* The still unprinted M.Dutch poem. Do kiodfliQiii TauXiiiiibinigi-likswiii 
mentions Wilant, tFedegt and Minmino, 
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deep (between Zealand, Falster and Uoen) ; the Danish hero Wat9 
in Gadmn is identical with him; the AS. Wada is placed toward 
Helsingen. Old English poetry had much to tell of him, that is 
now lost : Chaucer names ' Wades boot Guingelot/ and a place in 
Northumberland is called Wade's gap ; Waetlingestret could only 
be brought into connexion with him, if such a spelling as 
Wfedling could be made good. — Now, that son, whom Vadi carried 
through the sea to apprentice him to those cunning smiths the 
dwarfs, was JVielant, AS. IVeland, Welond, ON. Vdlundr, but in 
the Vilk. saga Vciint, master of all smiths, and wedded to a swan- 
maiden Hervor alvitr. The rightful owner of the boat, which 
English tradition ascribes to Wada, seems to have been Wicland ; 
the Vilk. saga tells how he timbered a boat out of the trunk of a 
tree, and sailed over seas. Lamed in the sinews of his foot, he 
forged for himself a winged garment, and took his flight through 
the air. His skill is praised on all occasions, and his name coupled 
with every costly jewel, Vilk. saga cap. 24. Witeche, the son he 
had Bsduhilt, hore a hammer and tongs in his scntcheon in 
hononr of his father; during the Mid. Ages his memory lasted 
among smiths, whose workshops were sfyled WtdanePs honses,^ and 
perhaps his likeness was set up or painted outside them; the 
ON. fYOlundar h^* translates the Latin labyrinth; a host of 
similai associations must in olden times have be^ generally 
diffused, as we learn from the names of places : WdmUes gruoba 
(pit), MB. 13, 59 ; WielarUes heim, MB. 28% 93 (an. 889) ; Widan- 
its dorf, MB. 29, 54 (an. 1246) ; Wielajites tanna (firs), MB. 28^ 
188. 471 (an. 1280) ; Wielandes brunne, MB. 31, 41 (an. 817). 
The multiplication of such names during long centuries does not 
admit of their being derived from human inliubitants. The Dan. 
Velandswrt (-wort), Icel. Velantsmt, is the valerian, and according to 
Staid. 2, 450 Wiela7idhecTe the daphne cneorum. Tradition would ' 
doubtless extend Wieland's dexterity to Wittich and to Wate, who 
also gets the credit of the boat, and in the Gudrun-lay of the 
healing art In Ssem. 270*, * bcekur ofnar volundom * are stragula 
aitificiose contezta, and any artist might be called a volundr or 
wielant A goigeous-eoat of mail (hrsegel, OHG. hregil^ is in Beow. 
904 Wdandea jgBWWXQ, iElired in BoBth. 2, .7 .tiaaSlateB fidelis 

-1 Juxta domxim JVeUindi fabri, Ch. ad ann. 1262 in Lang's teg. 3, 181 : 
,CDn£. Haupts zeitschr. 2, 248. I find also JFiHgo ikber, MB. 7, 182. 
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OBsa Pabridi 'Jm irlsaa goldsmita bfta Wdandet' (metrically: 
Wdandes b&n) ; evidently the- idea of &ber which lay in Fabridns 
brought to hia mind the similar meaning of the Teutonio name, 
Wdand being « canning smith in generaL IVnr the name itaelf 
appean to- contain the ONU vfl = viel (ars^ Texvrii OHG. list), 
Gramm. 1, 4G2, and smiOv^dlar meant artes fabriles ; the AS. form 
is wil, or better wil, EngL wile, Fr. guile; the OHG. wiol, wiel (with 
broken vowel) is no longer to be found. But further, we must pre- 
suppose a verb wielan, AS. wi'lan (fabrefacere), whose pres. part, wie- 
lant, weland, exactly forms our proper name, on a par with wigant, 
werdant, druoant, &c. ; Graff 2,. 234 commits the error of citing 
Wielant under the root lant, with which it has no more to do than 
heilant (liealer, saviour). The OFr. Galans (TIeldens. 42) seems 
to favour the ON. form Volundr [root val] since Yeland would 
rather have led to a Fr. Guilans ; possibly even the ON", vala 
(nympha) is a kindred word ? An OHG. name Wieldrdd seems 
the very thing for a wise-womam — ^This development oS an-intrinsiG' 
significance in' the hero's name finds an unexpected confinnation> 
in tiie striking similarity of the Greek fables of. Hephsestns;- 
Erichthoniufl and Dsedalns. As Weland offers violence to* 
Beadohild (Volundr to Bd8vildr)f.8o Hephestus lays a snaBrfor 
Athene, ^en she comes*to oider'weapons of him ; both H^luestiii^ 
and Ydlnndr are pnmshed with>ltoienee8» Erichthonins too is lame> 
and therefore invents the fonr-horae' ehaiiot, as YiAnndi does the 
boat and ydngk One with Erichthonins are the later Erechthsns 
and his descendant Daedalns, .who- invented various arts» a rug- 
dance, building, &e.,.and on whose wings his son Icarus was soaring 
when he fell from. the clouds. But Jo/SoXo?^ is &i£SaXo9, BeuB^K- 
609, cunningly wrought, BtdBdkfia (like wyaXfui) a work of art, and 
BaiSdXkeLv the same as our lost wielan. Ab out list [like the Engl, 
cunning and craft] has degenerated from its orf^nal senseirf scientia 
to that of calliditas and fraus, and vdl has both- meanings, it is not 
surprising that from the skill-endowed god and hero lias proceeded 
a deformed deceitful devil (p. 241). The whole group of Wate, 
Wielant, Wittich are heroes,. but also ghostly beings and demigods 
(see Suppl). 

The Yilkinasaga brings before us yet? another smith, Mimir, by 

1 A reduplication like n-atVoXof, fraiiraX<kir tortus, ardwu, irotirdX^ty tor- 
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vliom not only is Velint instructed in his art, but Sigfrit is brought 
up — another smithVapprentice. He is occasionally mentioned in 
the later poem of Biterolf, as Miirie the old (Heldensage, pp. 146-8) ; 
an OHG. Mimi must have grown even more deeply into our 
language as well as legend : it has formed a diminutive Mimilo 
(MB. 28, 87-9, annis 983-5), and Mimd, Mimidrdt, Mimihilt are 
women's names (Trad. fuld. 489. Cod. lauresh. 211) ; tlie old name 
of Miinster in "Westphalia was il/^migarclifonl, J/iwiigerneford 
(Indices to Pertz 1. 2), conf. ifiTTiigerdeford in Eichthofen 335 ; the 
Westphalian Minden was originally Mimidun (Pertz 1> 368), and 
Memleben on the Unstnit ifimleba. The great number of these 
proper names indicates a mythic being, to which MerrmroU (Morolt 
111) may also be related. — The elder Noiae tradition names him 
just as ^ten, and in several different connexions. In> one place, 
Saxo^ p, 40} interweaves a Miming, a ' silvarum satyrus ' and 
possessor a sword and jewels,, into* the stqrth of- Balder and 
Hother, and this, to my thinking, throws ftesh light on the 
vidngai^a (wood-god) above. The Edda however gives a higher 
position to its Mmr: he has a fountain, in^ which wisdom and 
understanding lie* hidden ; drinldng.of it every moming,.lie is the 
wisest^ most intelligent of men, and' this again- reminds ns* of 
' Wielandes brunne To Mmuheaaar came-OSinn and desired^ a 
drink, but did not necehre it tQl he had given' one of his eyes in 
pledge, and hidden it in the fountain (Seem. 4*. Sn. V7) ; this 
accounts for OSinn being one-eyed (p. 14G). In the Yngl. saga 
cap. 4, the Ases send Mimir, their wisest man, to the Vanir, who 
cut his head off and send it back to Uie Ases. But OSinn spake 
his spells over the head, that it decayed not, nor ceased to utter 
speech ; and OSinn holds conversation with it, whenever he needs 
advice, conf. Yngl. saga cap. 7, and Sxm. 8* 195^. I do not exactly 
know whom the VoluspH means by Miinis synir (sons), Saem. 8*; 
JJf^TiMimeidr 109* implies a nom. Mimi gen. Mima^ and may be 
distinct iiom Mimir (conf.-Bragr and Bragi, p. 235). — Mimir is no 
As, but an exalted being with whom the Ases hold converse, of 
whom they make use, the dum-total of wisdom, possibly an older 
nature-god ; later fables degraded him into a wood-sprite or clever 
smith. His oneness with heroes tends to'throw a divine splendour 

' P. E. Muller's ed., p, 114, following which I have set aside the leading 
Ulxiiringus, in qpite cf m Danish song of Mimenng tand. 
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on them. Swedish folk-son;? has not vet for;K)tten Mimes & 
(Arvidsson 2, 316-7), and in Kuiiga hurad and Tingas sockcii iu 
Smdland there lies a Mimes sjo, inhal)ited according to the legend 
by neckar (nixies), ibid. p. 319. Perhaps some of the forms quoted 
have by riglits a short t, as have indisputably the AS. niimor, 
nieomor, geuiiiiior (memoriter nutus), mimerian (memoria tenere), 
our Low German mimeren (day-dreaming), Brera. wtb. 3, 161, and 
the Memerolt, ^lemleben above ; so that we might assume a verb 
nieima, maim, mimuiu. Then the analogy of the Latin memor and 
Gr. fUfAeofuu allows us to bring in the giant and centaur Mi/uk, 
lA, the wood-sprite again (see Suppl.). 

According to the Edda (Ssem. 133), Vdlundr had two brothers 
SlagfiQr and £gill, all three ' synir Einnakontbogs/ sons of a Finnish 
king, whereas the saga transplanted to the Korth from Gennany 
makes its YiUdnus a king of Vilkinaland. Or can Finna be taken 
as the gen. of Finni, and identified with that Finn FohnRraldansnnu 
on p. 219 ? Skigfiffr might seem = Slagfinnr, but is better 
exphdned as SlagfiOSr (Hap- wing, see ch. XVI, Walachuriun). All 
three brothers married yalkyrs, and £giU, the one that chiefly 
concerns us here, took OMn (Alioriina). The VHk. saga, cap. 27, 
likewise calls Velint's younger brother Eigill: *ok Jjenna kalla 
TL\QX\n Olrunar E if/i I, hwi the bride is not otherwise alluded to; 
this form Eigill agrees with the OHG. Eigil on p. 376, not witli the 
OX. Egill, dat. Agli, for the dat. of Eigill would have been Eigli. 
Well, this Eigill was a famous archer ; at Nidung's command he 
shot an apple off the head of his own little son, and wlien the king 
asked him what the other two arrows were for, rephed that they 
were intended for him, in case the fust had hit the child. The tale 
of this daring shot must have been extremely rife in our remotest 
antiquity, it turns up in so many places, and always with features 
of its own. As the Vilkinasaga was imported into Scandinavia ia 
the 13th centur}% the story of Eigill was certainly dififused in 
Lower Germany before that datei But Saxo Giammaticus in 
Denmark knew it in the 12th century, as told of Toko and king 
Harald Gormssan, with the addition, wanting in Eigill, that Toko 

X Pering8ki51d tnnsUtes *EgiIlin «i{nttariiu,' and Bnfii <Egil den ttftf. 

fende,' but this was merely guessed from the incidents of the story. Arrow ia 
not 61, but or ; Orentil on the contrary, £agil'« aon, does seem to have been 
named from the arrow. 
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after the shot beihayed Hke a hero in the sea-stoniL The Icelaadeie 
too, particularly the lomavUdnga saga, relate the deeds of this 
jPdlTuUdki, but not the shot from the bow, though they agree with 
Saxb in making Harald fall at last by Tdki's shaft. The king's 
death by the marksman's hand is historical (a.d. 992), the shot at 
the apple mythical, having gathered round the narrative out of an 
older tradition, which we must pn^ume to have been in existence 
in the 10-llth centuries. To tlie Norwegian Baga of Olaf the 
Saint (-f-1030), it has attached itself another way: Olaf wishing to 
convert a heathen man, EindriSi, essayed his skill against him in 
athletic arts, first swimmini:,', tlicn shooting; after a few successful 
shots, the king required that EindriOi's boy should be i)laced at the 
butts, and a writing-tablet be shot off his liead without hurting the 
child. EindriSi declared himself willing, but also ready to avenge 
any injury. Olaf sped the first sliaft, and narrowly missed tiie 
tablet, when EindriSi, at his mother's and sister^s prayer, declined 
the shot (Fornra. sog. 2, 272). Just so king Harsddr SigurSarson 
(Har5ra?5a, -f- 1066) measured himself against an archer Hemingr, 
and bade him shoot a hazelnut off his Biom'S head, and Hemlninr 
accomplished the feair (Miiller^s sagafaibl. 3, 359. Thftttr af 
Hemingi cap. 6, ed. Beylgavik p. 55). Long afterwards, the legend 
was tfansferred to a Hemming Wolf, or von Wulfen, of Wewelsflet 
in the Wiktermarsch of Holstein, ^here the Elbe empties itself 
into the sea. Hemming Wolf had sided with count Gerhard in 
1472, and was banished by king Christian, The folk-tale makes 
the king do the same as Harald, and Hoiiming as Toko ; an old 
painting of Wewelsflet church represents the archer on a meadow 
with bow unbent, in the distance a boy with the apple on his head, 
the arrow passes tlirough the middle of tlie apple, but the archer 
lias a second between his teeth, and betwixt him and the boy 
stands a wolf, perliaps to express that Hemming after his bold 
answer was declared a wolfs head.^ Most appropriately did the 
mythus rear its head on the einarici}\ated soil of Switzerland : In 
1307, it is said, Wilhelm Tell, compelled by Gessler, achieved the 
same old master-shot, and made the courageous speech ; but the 
evidence of chroniclers does not begin till toward the 16th century,^ 

' Schleswigholst. prov. berichte 1708, vol 2, p. 39 eoq, MOllenhof, 
Schk-8\vi{;hoUt. sagen no. 66. 

" I suspect the genamenen of the vecBes, alleged to be by neinrioh von- 
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shoidj liefore the fiist printed edition of Saxo, 1514 Of the 
tinhistorical character of the event there cannot be the elighteet 
doubts The mythic snhstratum of the TeU &hle shews itself in an 
Upper Khine legend of the 15th century (in Malleus malef. pars 2 
cap. 16, de sagittariis maleficis) which immediately preceded the 
first written record of that of Tell : Pertur de ipso (Punchero), quod 
quidam de optimatibus, cum artis sue experientiam capere voluis- 
set, eiAtm proprium JUium parvulum ad nutam posuit, et pro siguo 
super birretnm pueri denarium, sibique mandavit, ut denarium sine 
hijreto per sagittam amoveret. Cum autem malcficus id se facturum 
sed cum difficultate assereret, libentius abstinere, ne per diabolum 
aeduceretur in sui inteiitum; verbis tamen principis inductus, 
sagittam unam coUari suo circa collum immisit, et alteram balistae 
supponens denarium a birreto pueri sine omni nocnmento exGussit. 
Quo viso, dum ille maleficum interrogaaset, ' cur sagittam collari 
imposnisset?' respondil^ 'si deceptus per diabolum puemm 
occidissem, com ,me moii necesse f uisset^ subito cum ta^iUa aUera 
fMM tranKfiaaMem^ vel sic mortem meam vindicassem This shot 
must have taken i^ace somewhere about 1420, and the stoij have 
got about in the middle pert «l the 15th century. — ^Beside the 
above-mentioned narratives. Noise and Gennan, we have also an 
Old Kngliah one to shew in the Northumbrian ballad of the three 
menj men, Adam BeUf Clym .of the dough, and William of 
dottdesle ; this last, whose christian nadie, like tiie surname of the 
first, reminds one of Tell, offers in the king's presence to set an 
apple on the head of his son, seven years old, and shoot it ofif at 
120 paces. The arrow sped from the bow, and cleft the apple. 
I suppose that AcgeVs skill in archery would be known to the 
Anglo-Saxous ; and if we may push Wada, Weland and Wudga far 
up into our heathen time, Aegel seems to have an e(|ual claim. 
The whole myth shows signs of having deep and widely extended 

HQnenbeigof 1815, wbich Oari Zay has made known in bis book cm Goldau, 
Zurich 1607, pi 41: 

Dum pater in puonnn tclum crudele corvucat 

Tellius ex jussu, saevc tvranne, tuo, 
pomom, non natiun, figit fatalis arondo : 
altera mox ultrix te, periturt', petet. 
H. von Hiinenbeig is the same who, before the battle of Morgartcn, shot a 
warning billet over to tlie Swiss on liis arrow (Job. Miiller % 37), he wa^ 
therefore a bowman himself. Justinger and Johann von Winterthur are silent 
about Tell ; Melchior Russ (f 1499) and Petermann Etterlin (completed 1507-^ 
were the iurst who committed the story to writing. t. 
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xoota It partly agrees even with what Eustathius cm IL 12, 292 
tells US, that Saipedon, a hero of the blood of Zeus, was made 
when a diild to stpnd up and have « zing shot off his breast 
without ugnry to him, an aqtioa which jentalled the aoqiuisition of 
the Lydan kingdom (see Snppl.).^ 

With these specimens of particnlar heioes— crumbs from the 
richly furnished tkble of our antiquities — will content myself, as 
there are still some reflections of a more general kind to be mada 

I started with saying, that in tlie heroic is contained an exalting 
and refining of human nature into divine, originally however 
founded on the affinity of some god with the human race. Kow 
as procreation is a repetition, and the son is a copy of the father 
(for which reason our language with a profound meaning has avara 
for image and avaro for child) ; so in every hero we may assume 
to a certain extent an incarnation of the god, and a revival of at 
least some of the quaUties that distinguish the god. In this sense 
the hero appears as a sublimate of man in general, who, created 
after the image of God, cannot but be like him. But since the 
gods, even amongst one another, reproduce themselves, i.^., their 
plurality has radiated out of the primary force of a single 
One (p. 164), it follows, that the origin of heroes must be veiy 
similar to that of polytheism altogeHier, and it must be a dif&cult 
matter in any particular case to distinguish between the full-bred 
divinity and the half-blood. If heroes, viewed on one side, are 
deified men, they may on the other hand be also regarded as 
humanised gods ; and it comes to the same thing, whether we say 
that the son or grandson batten by the god has attained a send- 
divine nature, or that tlie god bom again in him retains but a part 
of his pristine power. We are entitled to see in individual hoKm 
a preeipitaie of farmer gods, and a mere continued extension, in a 
wider circle, of the same divine essence which had already branched 
out into a number of gods (see Suppl.). 

This proposition can the more readily be demonstrated from the 
popular faiths of Greece and Germany, which commit themselves 
to no systematic doctrine of emanation and avatura, as in these 

1 Similar legends seem to live in the East. In a MS. of the Casael library' 
containing a joiiniey in Turkey, I saw the representation of an archer tukiu^^ 
aim at a ebila with an apple on its head. 
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religioiiB Ihe full-blooded animalism ci fambood deTeloped Hadf 
the move ricUy for that Tfiy leason. While the Indian heroea aie 
in the end reabeorbed into the god, e.^^ Ezishna beoomea Yiahnii» 
there remains in Greek and German heroes an iitedadble dross of 
humanism, vhich brings them more into harmony iRrith the 
historical ingredients of their story. Our hero-legend has this long 
while had no oonscionsness remaining of snch a thing as incania- 
Hon, but has very largely that of an apotheosis of hnman thoo^ 
god-descended virtue. 

HeraMes can never become one with Zeus, yet bis deeds remind 
us of those of his divine sire. Some traits in Theseus allow of his 
being compared to Herakles, others to Apollo. Hermes was the 
son of Zciis hy Maia, Amphion by Antiope, and the two brothers, 
the full and the half-hred, have something in common. 

In Teutonic hero-lei^end, I think, echoes of the divine nature 
can he distin^iished still more frequently ; the Greek gods stood 
unshaken to the last, and heroes could be developed by the side of 
them. But when once the Teutonic deities encountered Christianity, 
there remained only one of two ways open to the fading figures 
of the heathen faith, either to pass into evil diabolic beings, or 
dwindle into good ones conceived as human. The Greek heroes 
all belong to the flowering time ol paganism ; of the Teutonic a 
part at least might well seem a poverly-stricken attenuation and 
fainter reproduction of the former gods, such as could still dare to 
shew its fac^ after the downfall of the heathen system. Christian 
opinion in the Mid. Ages gaided matters into this channel ; unable 
to credit the gods any longer with godhood, where it did not 
transform them into devils, it did into demjgods. In the Edda the 
sesir are still veritable gods ; Jomandes too, when he says, cap. 6 : 
'mortnum (Taunasem regem) Gtothi inUr numdna populi mi 
colnerant' — ^be this Taunasis Gothic or (}etio— assumes that there 
were Gothic gods, but the anses he regards as only victorious 
heroes exalted into demigods ; and hi Saxo, following the same line 
of thought, we find that Balder (who exhibits some Heraklean 
features, v. supra p. 226-7), and Hother, and Othin himself, have 
sunk into mere heroes.^ This capitis deminutio of the gods brought 

' In the AS. Ethehvord p. R33 wp rend : ' Henpc=t ct TTorsa, lii nopotes 
fuere JFoddan regis borbarorum, (piera post infanda dignitate ut deum, honorantes, 
Hucriticiuin obtulerunt pogani victoriae causa sive viftntis, ut hnmanitas taepe 
owdit hoc quod videtl Wm. of Mahucsbnry's aimiUur words were quoted 
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them iieam to kevbes, wliile the teoes were eat off from ftbaolute 

deification ; how much the two mutt have got mixed up in the 
mist of legend ! Yet in every case where bodily descent from the 
gods is alleged of a hero, liis herohood is the more ancient, and 
really of heathen origin. 

Among the heroes themselves there occur second births, of 
which a fuller account will be given further on, and which shew a 
cert^iin resemblance to the incarnations of gods. As a god lenewa 
himself in a hero, so does an elder hero in a younger. 

Beings of the giant brood, uniting themselves now to gods and 
now to heroes, bhng about vaiiooa approximatioiis between these 
two. 

We have seen how in the genealogy of Inguio, first OSinn, then 
NidiGr and Freyr interweave themselves : NidrSr and Hadding 
seem identical, as do Heimdall and Bigr, but in Nidrt$r and Heim- 
dall the god is made prominent^ in Hadding and Bigr the hero. 
Iimin appears connected with Wuotaa and Zio, just as Azes and 
Herakles approach each othw, and Odysseus resemUea Heimes. 
Baldr is conceived of. as divine^ Bslda^ as heroic In Sieg&ied is 

above, p. 128 ; he also says *deum esse deUmntet*, Albericm tr. font 1, S3 

(after a.d. 274) expresses himself thus : * In hac generatione decima ab incar- 
natione Domini regna.sse invenitur quidam Mercurius in Gottlandia insuhi, quae 
est inter Daciam et Bussiain extra Romanum imperium, a quo Mercurio, qui 
Woden dictus est, descendit prenealopa Anglomm etmultorum alioriim Much 
in the eame way Snorri in the YngL saga and Form. 13. 14 represents Otiinn 
as ft hofSivfft and henuUFf ocnne ftom Afda, who by policy seefued the 
worship of the nations ; and Saxo p. 12 professes a like opinion : * ea terapes- 
tate cum Othinus qindam, Enropa tota, Jaho dii mitatis tiiulo censeretur,' &c. 
conf. what he says p. 45. What other idea could orthodox christians at that 
time form of the false god of their forefathers ? To idolatiy they could not hot 
impute wilful deceit or ]>resumption, beiuj^ uuable to comprehend that some- 
thing very different from falsided history lies at the bottom of heathenism. 
As uttle did there ever exist » teal man and Idnii^ (Xntat (let alone two tor 
three), as a reid Jupiter or Mercury. — But the affinity of tlie hero nature 
with the divine is clearly distinct from a deification arising out of human 
pride and deceit. Those heathen, who trusted mainly their inner strength (p. 
6), like the Homeric heroes ircrroi66Tfi Pin<pi (II- 12, 256), were yet far from 
setting themselves up for ^o(h. Similar to the stories of A^rhnradnezar (er wolte 
sclbc sin ein got, would himself be god, Parz. 102, 7. Barl. 60, 35), of Kotroes 
(Massmann on Erael. p. 002), of the Qreek ScUnumeut (conf. N. Cap. 146), and 
the Byzantine Erarlins, was our Mid. Age story of 7meW< aus wiioster Babilonie, 
•der wolde selve wesen got ' (Rother 2568) = Nibeldt ze Barlse ' der machet 
himele gtildtn, selber wolt er got sin ' (Bit. 299), just as Salmoneus imitate<l 
the lightning and thunder of Zeus. Imelot and Nibelot here seem to mean 
the same thmg, aa do elsewhere Imelunge and Nibelnnge (TTeldens. 162) : I 
do not know what allusion there might be in it to a ^^ilj^lunc or Auiclunc (8ee 
Suppl.). 

25 
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fln echo of Baldr and Freyr, perhaps of 05mn, in Distrioli of Th6iT 

and Frejrr. Ecke oscillates between the giant and the hero. 
Even Charles and Roland are in some of their features to be 
regarded as new-births of Wuotan and Donar, or of Siegfried and 
Dietrich. As for Geat, Sceaf, Sceldwa, for lack of their legends, it 
is difficult to f'cparate their divine nature from their heroic. 

One badge of distinction I find in this, that the names of gods 
are in themselves descriptive, i.e., indicating from the firet their 
inmost nature ; ^ to the names of half-gods and heroes this signi- 
ticance will often be wanting, even when the human original has 
oairied hia name over with him. Then, as a rule, the names of 
gods are simple, those of heroes often compound or visibly derived. 
Donar therefore is a god from the first, not a deified man: his 
appellation expresses also his character. The same reason is 
decisiye against that notion of Wnotan having made his vnj out of 
ihe ranks of men into those of the gods. 

Demigods have the advantage of a certain familiamess to the 
people : bred in the midst of us» admitted to onr feUowship, it is 
they to whom reverence, prayers and oaths prefer to address them- 
selves: they procure and facilitate intercourse with the higher- 
standing god. As it came natural to a Boman to swear 'meherde I 
mecastor ! ecastor ! edepol ! ' the christians even in the Mid. Ages 
swore more habitually by particular saints than by €k>d himsell 

We are badly off for information as to the points in which the 
Hero-wonhip of our forefathers shaped itself differently from divine 
worship proper ; even tiie Norae authorities have nothing on the 
subject The Grecian sacrifices to heroes differed from those 
offered to gods : a god had only the viscera and fat of the beiu^t 
presented to him, and was content with the mounting odour ; a 
deified hero must have the \Qvy flesh and blood to consume. 
Tlius the einherjar admitted into Valholl feast on the boiled flesh 
of the boar Siehrimnir, and driuk with the Ases ; it is never said 
that the Ases shared in the food, Seem. 36. 42. Sn. 42 ; conf. 
supra, p. 317. Are we to infer from this a diilerence in the sacri- 
fices ollered to gods and to demigods ? 

Else, in the other conditions of their existence, we can perceive 
many resemblances to that of the gods. 

Thus, their stature is enormous. As Ares covered seven roods, 

' Somethhig like the names of the chaiacten in the Beart-apologuo. 
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Herokles has also a "body of gigantic moulcL When the godlike 
Signi0r strode thzoogh the faU-grafwn field of com, the dew-shoe^ 
of his seVen-spaiL swoid waa even with the upright ears (ViSls. saga 
cap. 22. Vilk. saga cap. 166) ; a hair oat of 1^ horse's tail was 
seven yards long (Xornag. saga cap. 8). — One thing hardly to he 
found in Teutonic gods, many -handedness, does occur in an ancient 
hero. Wudga and llama, Witege and Heime, are always named 
together. This Hcimo is said to have been hj rights called Studas, 
like his father (whom some traditions however name Adelger, 
Madelger) ; not till he had slain the worm Heima,^ did he adopt its 
name (Vilk. saga cap. 17). To him are expressly attributed three 
hands and four dhows, or else two hands with three elbows (Heldens. 
257. lioseng. p. xx, conf Ixxiv) ; the extra limbs are no exaggera- 
tion (Heldens. 391), rather their omission is a toning down, of the 
original story. And Asprian comes out with four haiids (Roseng. 
pL xii). Starka5r, a famous godlike hero of the North, has Hvru 
pairs of arms, and Thor cuts four of his hands off" (Saxo Gram,, p. 
103) ; the Hervararsaga (Kafn p. 412, 513) bestows eigU hands on 
him, and the ability to fight with four swords at oncQ : dtla handa, 
Fomald. sog. 1, 412. 3, 37. In the Swedish fdknsong of Alf, ori- 
ginally heathen, there is a hero Toigncjer (loaiing like thunder Q, 
' han hade oUa hander (Arvidss. 1, 12).' Such cumnlation of limhs 
is also a mark of the giant race, and some of the heroes mentioned 
do overlap these ; in the Servian songs I find a three headed hero 
Balatchko (Vuk 2, no. 6, line 608) ; P^gsm too in the Oamiolan 
lay has three heads Ctrl (^ve). — IkfiMmcy of memberB is to be 
found in heroes as well as gods: OSinn is one-eyed, T^r one- 
handed, Loki (sHeplueBtiiB?) lame, H^r Uind, and YiOar dumb;* 

* Dc^gskor, Sw. doppsko, the heel of the sword's sheath, which usually 
brushes the dew : so the Alamnnns called a lame foot, lliat dragged through 
the dewy grasa, toudregil. This lide through the com has something in it 
highly mythic and suggestive of a god. 

> Ihimo appears to mean worm originally, though used elsewhere of the 
cricket or cicada (Reinh. cxxv), for which our present heimchen (httle worm) 
is better suited. A renowned Karling hero was also named Heimo (Reinh. 
odvX We find again, that Madelgir vt in Movoh 3981 a dwai^ Mm of a mer- 
maid, and in Rol. 58, 17 a smith. 

> In the projphecies of the !North Frisian Hertje (a.d. 1400)^ the tradition of 
raeh monstrosities is applied to the future : * Wehe den minscfaen, de den 
leven, wen de liide 4 arrue kriegen und 2 par echo over de vote dragen und 2 
hode up den kop hebben ! ' Hcimreichs cbion., Tondem 1819 ; 2, 341. It 
may however refer merely to costiune. 

* Qoth. h&ihs, hanis^ halta^ blinds, dnmba. 
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80 18 Hagimo one-eyed, Walthari one-handed, Gtmtbaii oind Wi»- 
lant lame^ of blind and dumb heroes thete eie plenty. 

One thing eeems peculiar to heroes, that their early yean 
shonld be douded by some defect^ and that ont of this darkness 
the bright revelation, the reserved force as it were, should saddenly 
bresk forth. Under this head ive may even place Hie blind b&rth 
of the Welfs, and the vulgar belief about Hessians and Svabians 
(p. 373). In Saxo Gram., p. 63, Ufo is dumb, and his father 
Vermund blind ; to him corresponds the double Offa in the line of 
Mercia, and both of these Ollas are lame and dmnb and blind. 
AccordiiiL; to the ' vita Offae primi, Varmundi filii,' he was of hand- 
some figure, but continued blind till his seventh year, and dumb 
till his tliirtieth ; wlien the acced Varmund was threatened with 
war, all at once in the nsseinbly Offa bcc^an to speak. The ' vita 
Offae secundi' says,^ the hero was at first called Yiuered (so we must 
emend Pineredus), and was blind, lame and deaf, but when he 
came into possession of all his senses, he was named Offa secundus* 
Exactly so, in Seem. 142% HidrvarSr and Sigurlinn have a tall hand- 
some son, but/ hann var )7ogull, ecki naCu festiz vitS hann Only 
after a yalkyija has greeted him by the name of Mdgit does he 
b^gin to speak, and is content to answer to that name. StarkaSr 
too was ]70gull in liis youth (Fornald. wig, 3, 36), and Halfdan was 
reckoned stupid (Saxo, p. 134) ; jnsi as slow was the heroism of 
i>te^^ in unfolding itself (Vilk. saga cap. 91), and that of IHyam 
the Buasian tales. Our nurseiy-tales take np the character aa 
dMcktrlif^, asehentrodd, asheJU (cinderel): the hero-youth lives 
inactive and despised by the kitchen-hearth or in the catUe-etall, 
out of whose squalor he emei^ when the right time comes. I 
do not recollect any instance in Greek mythology of this exceed- 
ingly favourite feature of our folk-lore. 

Unborn children, namely those that have been cut out of Hie 
womb, usually grow up heroes. Such was liie famous Persian 
• Rustem in Ferdusi, as well as Tristan according to the old story in 
Eilhart, or the Eussian hero Dobruna Nikititch, and the Scotch 
Macduff. But Volsiingr conccras us more, vvlio spoke and made 
vows wliile yet unburn, who, after being cut out, had time to kiss 
his mother before she died (VolsClngas. cap. 2. 6). An obscure 

^ These lemarlcalile vitae Oibe prind ct Meandi in printed ate Wattife 
liatth. Paxia, pp. a, 0. 
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passage in E&fnismftl (Saem. 187^) seems to designate SigoxG? also 
an Sbarim; and in one as diffioult (Beow. 92), may nofc the 'umbor- 
wesende ' whieh I took in a different sense on p. 370, stand for 
««6(W-wesende, to intimate that Sceaf passed for an unborn ? The 
LandnS-mabok 4, 4 has an Uni hinn ohorni (m.), and 1, 10 an 
Ulfriin in dborna (f.) ; for wise-women, prophetesses, also come into 
the world the same way.^ Our Mid. Ages tell of an unborn liero 
Hoyer (Benecke's Wigalois, p. 452) ; in Hesse, lieinhart of Dalwig 
was known as the unborn, being, after the cjEsarian operation, 
brought to maturity in the stomachs of newly slaughtered swine* 
As early as the tenth century, Eckhart of St. Gall informs us : 
Infans excisus et arvinae porci recens erutae, ubi incutesceret, 
involutus, bonae indolis cum in brevi apparuisset, baptizatur et 
Pardiaidas nominatur (Pertz 2, 120) ; this is the Burchardus 
ingenitus, afterwards abbot of St Gall. One Gebehardus, ex de- 
functae matris Dietpurgae utezo excisus, is mentioned in the Chion, 
Peteishna p. 302, with the remark : De talibus excisis litetae 
testantur quod, si vita comes fuerit, felices in mundo babeantor. 
To snch the common standard cannot be applied, their extia- 
ordinaiy manner of coming into the world ghres presage of a higher 
and mysterioua destiny. Not nnlike is the Greek myth of Metis 
and Tiitogeneia : the viigin goddess springs out of the forehead of 
Zona The phrase about ' H1Q8^ being bom u/iih hMtmett sword and 
hone ' (above, p. 76), is explained by the Hervaiarsaga, p. 490, to 
mean, that the arms and aniTnals which accompany the hero were 
forged and bom at the time of his birtL SchrSter's Finnish Bunes 
speak of a child that was bom armed: this reminds ns of the 
superstition about lucky diSldren being bom with hood and helmet 
(see ch. XXVIII). 

It was noticed about the gods (p. 321), that Balder's brother, 
when scarcely born, when but one night old, rushed to vengeance, 
unwashed and uncombed. This is like the children born of liten 
Kerstin after long gestation : the newborn son gets up directly and 
combs his hair, the new bom daughter knows at once how to sew 
silk. Another version makes her give birth to two sons, one of 
whom combs his yellow locks, the other draws his sword, both 
equipped for swift revenge (Svenska fomsinger 2, ^54-6). Here 

> Heimreich's Nordfiies. cbr. 2, 341. 
« ZeitBGhiift llir Heas. geseh. 1» 97. 
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oombmg and not omnlniig seem to be the same chaiacteristie. A 
new bom child speaks ; Korske eventyr 1, 139. 

As the birth of beloved kings is announced to their people by 
joyful phenomena, and their death by terrible, the same holds good 
of heroes. Their generosity founds peace and prosperity in the 
land. FrdSis reign in Denmark was a period of bliss ; in the year 
of Ilakon's election the birds bred twice, and trees bore twice, 
about which beautiful songs may be gleaned out of his saga, cap. 24 
On the night that Iffltji was born, eagles cried, and holy waters 
streamed from the mountains, Ssem. 149*. 

Sigurd" s walk and manner of appearing was impetuous, like 
that of a god ; when he fii-st approached the burg of Brynhildr, 
* iorS dusaSi ok opphimin,' earth shook and heaven, Siiem. 241** ; 
and of Brynhild's hiugliing, iis of that of the gods (p. 324), we are 
told : * hlo, boer allr dundi,' she laughed and all the elastic dinned, 
Sfem. 20S^. A divine strength reveals itself in many deeds and 
movements of heroes. Dietrich's fiery breath may be suggestive of 
Donar, or perhaps only of a dragon : ' ob sin atem gsebe fiur als 
eines wilden trachen/ (Parz. 137, 18). 

A widely prevalent mark of the hero race is their being suckled 
hy beasts, or fed by birds. A hind offers her milk to SigurSr when 
exposed, Vilk. saga 142; a she-wolf gives suck to the infant 
Dieterich (like Bomulus and Bemna) together with her four blind 
idielpe, henoe hia name of Wolfdietexich. The same feUowsihip 
with whelps seems imputed to the beginninge of the Gotlis and 
Swabians, as to those of the Bomans (p. 373) ; but the woodpecker 
also, that Bee-wolf, brought food to the sons of Mass, and we have 
come to know the Swabians as special devotees of Zio (p. 199). 
The Servian hero Milosh Eobilitch was suekled by a mars (kobfla), 
Yuk 2, 101 ; does that throw light on the OHG. term of abuse 
menhibsun, zagdnsun (HA. 643)? A like offensive meaning 
lurked in the Latin lupa,* But it is not only to sucklings that 
the god-SL'iit animals appear; in distress and danger also, swans, 
ravens, wolves, stags, bears, lions will join the heroes, to render 
them assistance ; and that is how animal figures in the scutcheons 
and helmet-insignia of heroes are in many cases to be accounted for, 
though they may arise from other causes too, e.g., the ability of 
certain heroes to transform tiiemselves at will into wolf or swan. 

» YOm de trnie ; Garin 2, 829. 
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The suwis wing, the swan's coat, betokens another supernatural 
quality which heroes share with the gods (p. 326), the power of 
flying. As Wieland ties on his swan-wings, the Greek Perseus has 
toingcd shoes, talaria, Ov. met. 4, 667. 729, and the Servian Relia is 
called kriliit (winged), being in possession of knlo and okiiUe 
(wing and wing-oover), Vuk 2, 88. 90. 100. A piece of the wing 
remaining, or in women a swan's foot> will at times betray the 
higher nature* 

The superhuman quality of heroes shines out of their iyei 
(luminum vibiatos, oculomm micatus, Sazo Gnun. 23) : ormr i 
augeu The giMen teeth of gods and heroes have been spoken of, p. 
234 In the maichen sons are bom with a star on the forehead, 
Sinderm. 96. Stcaparola 4^ 3 ; or a golden star falls on the fore* 
head, Pentam. 3, 10. The Dioseuri had a star or flame shining on 
their heads and helmets: this may have reference to the rays 
encircling the head (p. 323), or to constellations being set in the 
sky. In some cases the heroic form is disfigured by animal 
peculiarities, as Siegfried's by his homy skin, and others by a 
scaly ; the marchen have heroes with hedgehog spikes. The legend 
of the Mei'ovings, imperfectly handed down to us, must be founded 
on something of the kind. When Clodio the son of Faramund 
with his queen went down to the shore, to cool themselves from 
the sultry summer heat, there came up a monster (sea-liog ?) out of 
the waves, which seized and ovei'powered the bathing queen. She 
then bore a son of singular appearance, who was therefore named 
Merovig, and his descendants, who inherited the peculiarity, 
Merovings.^ Theophanes expressly declares, tliat the Merovings 
were called Kpurrdrai and rpLxopaxarai, because all the kings of 
that house had bristles down the backbone (pdxts:), like swine. 
We still find in BjoL 273, 29, where it is true they are enumerated 
among heathens, 

di helde von Meres ; 

vil gewis sit ir des, 

das mht kuoners mac stn : 

an dem rueke tmgeiU ti hortten scum twin. 

The derivation of the name is altogether unknown. Can it possibly 
have some connexion with the boar-worship of Frd, which may * 

* Fredegar's epitome (Bonquct 2, 396X and Conradus Umpeig;, Alg. 1608^ 
Ikj M. Per contra, Mulieiihott m Haupt's zeitschr. 6, 
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have been especially prevalent among the Franks ? Lampr. Alex. 
r>o68 also has : sin hdt waa ime bevangen al mifc minu hwrsUik (aaa 

One principal mark to know heroes by, is their possessing 
intelligent hones, and conversing with them. A succeeding chapter 
will shew more fuUy, how heathendom saw something sacred and 
diyine in horses, and often endowed them with consdonsness and 
sympathy with the destiny of men. Bnt to heroes they were indis- 
pensable for riding or drivings and a neoessaiy intinuu^ tspaatg up 
between the two, as appears by the mere fact of the horses liaving 
proper names given them. The touching conversation of Achilles 
with his JCmUhM and \BaliM (IL 19, 400—421] finds a complete 
parallel in the beautiful Karling legend of Bayard ; compare also 
Wilhelm's dialogue with Puzzdt (58, 21—69, 8), in the French 
original with Baucent (Garin 2, 230-1), and Begou's with the same 
Eauceiit (p. 230). In the Edda we have Skirnir talking with his 
lioriie (Sttiiu. 82^) ; ajid Go5r(in, after SigurS a murder, with Grani 
(231^) : 

ImipnaSi Grani ]7a, drap i gras hofSi. 
Well miglit Graiii mourn, for llie hero had bestridden him ever 
since he led him out of Uialprek's stable (180), had ridden him 
tlirou^li the flames (202*), and carried ofl' the great treasure. 
^Swedish and Danish folkwKmgB bring in a sagacious steed Blcteh^ 
with whom conversation is carried oa (Sv. vis. 2, 1^ Sv. forna 
2, 257. Danske vis. 1, 323). In the poems on Artus the horqes 
are leas attractively painted; but how naivdy in the Servian, 
when Mila shoes the sfteed (Vuk 1, 5), or Marko before his death 
talks with hia fiiithful ShamU (2, 243 seq. Danitsa 1, 109). In 
Mod. Greek songs there is a dialogue of liakoe witih his horse 
(Fanriel 1, 188), and similar ones in the Lithuanian dainos (Kheea 
p. 224). The Persian Bustem's &iry steed is well-knowii (aee 
Suppl.).! 

If many heroes are carried ofiT in the bloom of life, like Achilles 
or Siegfried, others. attain a great age, beyond the limit of the 
human. Our native Isgend allows Hildebrand the years of Nestor 

* A Mongolian warrior's dying song has : 

My poor crMm-colouTed trotter, you will get home alive. 
Then tell my uiuther^ pmj : * full fifteen wounds had he 
And tell my fiitlker, fng : 'diot thzon^ the liMk w^a ho,' te^TaMi% 
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with undiminished strength, and to the Scandinavian StarkaSr is 
measured out a life that runs through several generations ; the 
divinely honoured GoCmundr is said to have numbered near five 
bimdr^ yemv* Foinald. aog. 1, 411. 442. In the genealogies that 
bave come down to us, great length of life is given to the first 
ancestors, as it is in the Bible also. Snaerr hinn gamli, sprang 
from K&ii and Jokull, ia eaid to have attained 300 yeais^ and 
ffdl/dan gamli ob many, Fomald. aog. 2, 8. The MHO. poem of 
Dietndi's ancestois (1869—250$) giveB Didwaiii and 400 
years of life each, Wd/diderieh 503, Bugduieru^ 450, and JHUmait 
340 ; Dietrich of Bern ia the fiiat that reaches only the ordinary 
limif^ Otnit the son of Sigeh«r was killed when young.^ The 
Servian Marko was three hundred years old, almost like the giants 
of old. On the other hand, the life of heroes is enfeebled liy nnioii 
with goddesses and snperhnman females. Examples will he given, 
when the valkyra are diBoussed; the heUef of the Greeks is 
expressed in a remarkable passage of the Hymn to Yenns 190, 
vheie Anchises, after he has embraced Aphrodite fears that ha 
shall lead a stricken life (a/ievrjvof;) among men : 

itrel ov ^iodu\fiLO<t dvrjp 

The goddess does not conceal, that age will come on him apace, and 
that Zeus's thunderbolt will maim him if he boast of her favours. 
The fitoiy of Stanfenbeiger and the sea-iairy is founded on similar 
notions. 

Another thing in which the oonditkm of heroes resembles that 
of gods is, that partacnlar local HmmU and dwdlMkgt are assigned 
thera. Such ahote aesm by preference to bear the name <tf di/m, 
aa Gibichenstein, Bmnhildeostein, Kiiemhildenstein, Eigelstein, 
' Waakenatein; which points to sacred rooks uninhabited by men, 

* These are undoubtedly gciniino niytlis, that lose tliemBelvcs in tlie 
deeps of time, however distorted and misplaced thev ina^' be. Siyeher (OHQ. 
Siguhari) is plainly the ON. Swarr, from whom the Siglingar or Sikltngar 
take their name ; Sigehcr's daughter is called Sigdint, Sigar's dm^ter jSt^p, 
but the two are identical. Hugdieterich, who in woman's clothing woos llxlde- 
burOf is one with Haobartfr (Sw. Habor, Dan. Hafbur), who likewise succeeds 
in ail tuit for Signy (Sw. Si^nil, Dan. Signild), thoi^h here the atany luui « 
tragic end, and the names disagree ; but hug and ling, both from one root,. 
aupDort each other, Sigeminm Uxl the wife of Wolfdicterich, who in the Hel- 
deuDiieli is Hm m of Hiigdiflteiieh, comes near to Sign^. Tb» part about 
HugdieleiHsk |a tha BaltelMMh ia thiouglioiit ameomiafflftly mrttA, and oev- 
taiiuy Teiy andentt 
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and a primeval, firmly rooted worship. More rarely we find castU 
ot hall connected with a hero (Iringes burc, Orendelsal), a few times 
ea and bum, oftener toay or ttreei ; now, as the notion of a highway 
lies dose to that of a oonspicnous colunm to which the roads led up, 
we may well oonnect the ' Heicnlis ooliimiiae»' the Irmansuli, wiUi 
the Boland-piUar$, which we come upon just in those northern 
parts of Germany where heathenism preyailed latest As king 
Charles occupies Wuotan's place in certain legends, espedaUy that 
of the 'furious host^' Soknd, the noUest hero of his court, who is 
to him almost exactly what Donar is to Wuotan, seems to replace 
the divine yanquisher of giants. ^liMdn-pUlan have been 
mentioned, p. 119. It is worthy of note, that, while Scandinavia 
offers nothing else that can he likened to the Innen-pillars, yet at 
Skeningen, a town of Ostergotland, there stood erected in the 
marketplace, just where Eoland-pillars do stand, the figure of a 
giant or hero, which the people called Thore lang (Tliuro longus), 
and at wliich idolatry was practised in former times.^ This figirre 
appears far more likely to belong to the heathen god than to any 
hero or king ; and probably the column in the market place of 
Bavais in Ilainaiilt, from which seven roads branched ofiP, and 
wliich is said to have been reared in honour of a king Bavo, had a 
similar meaning (see SuppL). 

According to a widely accepted popular belief, examined more 
minutely in ch. XXXII on Spiriting away» certain heroes have 
sunk from the rocks and fortresses they once inhabited, into cl^U 
and caverns of the mountains, or into subterranean springs, and are 
there held wrapt in a seldom interrupted slumber, from which they 
issue in times of need^ and bring deUverance to the land. That 
here again, not only Wuotan, Azminius» Dieterich and Siegfried, 
but such modem heroes as Charles, Frederick Barbazossa and even 
Tell are named, may assure us of the mystio light of myth wliich 
has settled on them. It was a Norse custom, for aged heroes, dead 
to the world and dissatisfied with 1^ new order of thmgs, to shut 
themselves up in a hill : thus Herlaugr with twelve othere goes 
into the haugr (Egilss. p. 7), and in like manner Eticho the Welf, 
accompanied by twelve nobles, retfres into a mountain in the 
Scherenzerwald, where no one could find him again (Deutsche 

*■ > Ohns MagnuB 14, 15k Stjemhddk, De jure Sveon. vet, p. 8S8. 
mana beskii&TSver OBtergittlaiid, NoirJUIipiiig 1700. 1, Ida- 
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aagen, no. 618). Siegfried, Charles and Frederick, like King 
Jkxthnr of tiie Britons^ abide in mountains with (iheir host 

Be it be lemarked lastly, that the heroic legend, like the divine, 
is fond of mnning into triads. Hence, as 05in, Vili, Ve, or Hdr, 
lafnhar and Thri5i stand together, there appear times without 
number three heroic brothers together, and then also it commonljr 
happens, that to the tliird one is ascribed the greatest faculty of 
success. So in tlie Scythian story of the three brothers Leipoxais, 
Arpoxais and Kolaxais (Herod. 4, 5) : a golden plough, yoke and 
Sfword having fallen from heaven, when the eldest son and the 
second tried to seize them, the gold burned, but the tliird carried 
them oS, The same thing occurs in many miirchen. ' 
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CHAPTER XVL 

WISE WOMEN. 

The relation of women to tlie gods is very difTerent from that of 
men, because men alone can found famous houses, Avhilc a woman's 
family dies with her. The tale of ancestry contains tlie names of 
heroes only ; king's daughters are either not named in it at all, or 
disappear again as soon as they have been introduced as brides. 
For the same reason we hear of deified sons, but not of deified 
daughters; nay, the marriage of mortals with immortals issues 
almost always in the birth of sons. There are therefore no women 
to be placed by the side of the heroes, whom in the preceding 
chapter we have regarded as a mixture of the heavenly and earthly 
natures : the distaff establishes no claim to immortality, like the 
sword. To the woman and the bondman, idle in battle^ busy in tiie 
house, the Anglo-Saxons very expressively assigned the oocupatioii 
of weaving peace : heroic labours suited men. 

But that which women forfeit here, is amply made up to them 
in another sphere. In lieu of that distinct individuality of parts 
given to heroes, which often falls without effect in the story, they 
have general duties assigned them of momentous and lasting influ- 
ence. A long range of charming or awful half-goddesses mediates 
between men and deity : their authority is manifestly greater, their 
worsliip more impressive, than any reverence paid to heroes. There 
are not, strictly speaking, any heroines, but whatever among women 
answers to lieroes appears more elevated and spiritual. Brunhild 
towers above Siegfried, and the swan-maid above the hero to whom 
she unites herself (see Supjjl.). 

In other mythologies also it is observable, that in the second 
rank of deities female beings predominate, while the first is reserved 
almost exclusively for the male, but the divine heroes we have 
spoken of come only in the third rank. I have on p. 250 partly 
accounted for the longer duration of the tradition of several goddesses 
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hy its IiaTiog left more abiding, beoaose more endearing, impressiona 
on the mind of the people. 

There is no haider problem in these investigations, than to dis- 
tinguish betwectt goddesses and half-goddesses. Every god's wife 
must ipso facto pass for a real goddess ; but then there are unmarried 
goddesses ; «^., HeL One who cannot be shown to be either wife 
or daughter of a god, and who stands in a dependent relation to 
higher divinitieB^ is a half-goddess. Yet such a tes^ will not 
always serve, where a mythology has been imperfectly preserved ; 
for the vety leascm that half-goddesses stand higher than half^-gods, 
the boundary-line between them and the cktss of great gods is 
haider to hit The line may be distuibed, by particular races 
promoting divine beings of lower rank, whose worship got the 
upper hand among them, to a higher; it is true the same thing 
seems to occur in hero-worship, but not bo often. 

The minion and functions of half-goddesses then may be 
roughly defined thus: to the upper gods they are handma4di, to 
men revealen. 

It is a significant feature in our heathenism, that women, not 

men, are selected for this office. Here the Jewish and chiistiBn 

view presents a contrast : prophets foretell, angels or saints from 
heaven announce and execute the commands of God ; but Greek 
and Teutonic gods employ both iiuile and female messengers. To 
the German way of thinking, the decrees of destiny assume a 
greater sacredness in the mouLh of woman, soothsaying and sorcery 
in a good as well as bad sense is peculiarly a women's gift, and it 
may even be a part of the same thing, that our language personifies 
virtues and vices as females. If human nature in general shews a 
tendency to pay a higher respect and deference to the female sex, 
this has always been specially characteiistic of Teutonic nations. 
Men earn deification by their deeds, women by their wisdom : 
* Fatidicae, augescente superstitione deiul p. 95 (see Suppl.). 

This Germanic twermce for woman, already emphaazed by 
Tacitus, is markedly expressed in our old systems of law, especially 
the Alamannian and Bavarian, by doubling the composition for 
injuiy ;BA. 404) : the defenceless one therein receives protection 
and consecration, nay, she is to forfeit the privilege the moment 
she takes up man's weapons. And not only does a worship of 
woman shew itself in the minne-songs of our Mid. Ages, but in a 
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remarkable formula of chivalry occurring both in folk-songs and in 
court-poems : ' durch aller frouwm irtl by all women's honour, 
Wolfdiet. 104. Morolt 855. 888. 2834. Morolf 1542. Ecke 105. 
117. 174. Roseng. 2037. MsH. 3, 200* ; * durch reiner (pure) 
frouwen §re,* Ecke 112; 'durch xoilha (for the sake) aUtr fromven-* 
thus one hero cries to another ' nu beite (stay), durch willen aller 
meide /' Rab. 922-4 ; ' durch willen schcener wibe/ Ecke 61 ; * durch 
ander maget (other maids') ^re,' Gudr. 4863 ; * durch elliu toip* in 
the name of all women, TBio, 13, 16; 'ire an mir elliu wtp,* respect 
in me all women, Erec 957 ; 'int an mir ellm ufip I * says a womaa 
in Parz. 88, 27, to ensure attention to her prayer; 'aUm meidm 
toot ez se inn (do it in honour of),' Gudr. 1214k, $;*4r$ und minne 
eUiu wtp /' is the injunttion on giving a sword, Trist 5032 ; ' tnon 
allez daz frtmwen vnJU si,' do all that may be woman's will. Bit 
7132 ; 'als liep iu tSla frouwen sin,' as all women are dear to you, 
Laurin 984 Their worship was placed on a par with that of 
God : ' 6ret Got und diu ivip* Iw. 6054 ; ' durdh Got und durch der 
wibe Ion (guerdon)' WL 381, 21 ; 'wart s6 mit riterschaft getan, dSs 
Got sol daiikcn und diu wip* may God and the ladies requite it, 
Wh. 370, 5 ; ' dienen Got und alle frouwen ercn,' Ms. 2,99*' ; of 
Parzival it is even said : *er getriiwete wibcn haz^{hetteT) dan Gote* 
Parz. 370, 18. These modes of speech, this faith, can be traced up 
to a nmch earlier age, as in 0. i. 5, 13 : 'do sprah er erlicho ubaral, 
so man zi frowiln skal * ; and v. 8, 58 : ' ni sit irbolgan vrtbe,' ye 
shall not bully a woman, Etzeb hofhalt. 92-3 ; * sprich wiben iibel 
mit nihte ' says the po.im of the Stete ampteu 286. The veiy woid 
frau is the name of a goddess, conf. p. 2^9 <mi the meanings of 
feaii and weib (see Suppl.). 

But more than that, when the hero in stress of battle looked iigwn 
his love (OHG. tr(ltin,tr(!^tinna, MHG. triutinne), thought o/het, named 
her name, he increased thereby his strength, and sure of the 
victory. We might even bring under this head the declaration of 
Tacitus : memoriae proditur, quasdam ades indinatas jam et labantes 
afeminisiestitutasoonstantiaprecumetobjectupectoninL Eromthe 
poems of the 13th century I wiU quote the principal passages only : 

und als er dar zuo an each (on-saw, looked at) 

die schoenen frowen Eniten, 

daz half (help) im vastc striten (fight hard). Er. 933. 
swenne micli der muoi iwer ennarU (the thought of you mans). 
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SO ist sigescelic (victorious) min hant : ' " ' 

wand (for) iwer guote rainne 

die sterkent mine sinue (nerve my senses), 

daz mir den vil langen tac (all the long day) 

niht wider gewesen mac (nought can vex). Er. 8867. 

diu da gegenwurtic saz (wlio there present sat), 

diu gehalf ir manne baz (she holp her man better). 

ob im dehein zwivel (if ever a doubt) geschach, 

ewenn (whenever) er si danne wider (again) on mek, 

ir schoene gap im niwe kzaft (strength), 

sd daz er nnzagehaft (undismayed) 

sine sterke wider gewan (bis strength regained) 

und vaht (fought) als ein gemowet (rested) man. Er. 9171. 

der gedane (thinking) an An aehceM wip 

der kreftigete im den lip (life, body). Er. 9229. 

swenne im diu muoze (opportunity) gesohach 

daz er die maget (maid) reht enach, 

daz gap ir gesellen (to her fellow, lover) 

Gftwikne manlloh ellen (^lan). Parz. 409, 13. 410, 5. 

nu mmA er daz si umb in was in sorgen (in fear for him), 

alr^Bt er niuwe kraft enpfant (felt). Lohengr. p. 64-5. 

den Heiden minnc nie verdrSz (never wearied), 

des (therefore) was sin herze in strite groz. Parz. 740, 7. 

em welle (if he do not) an minne denkcn, 

sone mag er niht entwenken (cannot escape). Parz. 740, 15. 

wcs siimest (wherefore delayest) du dich, Parzival, 

daz du an die kiuschcn liehtgemal (pure-one so bright) 

niht dcnkest, ich mein din wip, 

wiltu behalten (save) hie den lip ? Parz. 742, 27. 

der getoufte nam (the christian gained) an kreften zuo, 

er ddkt (thouglit), des was im niht ze fruo (none too soon), 

tfn sin wip die kiiniginne 

unt an ir werden (worthy) minne. Parz. 743, 23. 

8W& ioh sider (after) kom in ndt (difficulty), 

ze hant so ich (the moment I) an si ddhU, 

ir minne heUe hrfthte. Parz. 768, 27. 

mtlede was ir hider Up (weaiy were both their bodies), 

niuwan daz sie Quad they not) ddhim an dm v4p 

sie wcBien bMesamt geUgen (both together fellen). Altbl. 1,340. 
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In the Carmen do Pliyllidfe et Flora it is said 31, 4 : 'Tile vie com- 
memorat inter ipsas caedes,' my beloved in the battle breathes my 
name, to issue therefrom victorious.^ This sounds altogether 
heathen, for the gods too were at your side the moment you uttered 
their nanus. Snorri, in Yngl. saga cap. 2, says of OSinn: 'sva var 
oc um hans menn, hvar sem J>eir urSu i nauSum staddir, a sia etSa 
& landi, JjS, kdllud'u jjeir d Ttafn hans, oc Jjottiz iafnan fjL af jjvi fro,' 
80 was it also with his men, wherever they were in trouble, on eea 
or on land, then called they on his name, and immediately were 
gladdened by it When Hrdngnir became intolerable to the Ases, 
' ^ nefna )>eir Th6r, J?vl naest kom Tliorr i hollina»' Sn. 108. Kraka, 
a semi-divine being; admonished Erich: ai snprema necessitatis 
Tidentaa poatnlaret^ nonUnis am nmmgptUione remedinm oderius 
ease quaerendum, afiKimana ae divina paitim virtnte auboixam et 
quasi oonsoitem ooelitua insitam numinis geataxe potentiam, Sazo 
Gram., p. 72. So the valkyrja comes to the xescne of her chosen 
hero, when he calls ont her name ; she is become Ids gaardian^as if 
sent by the gods to bring him aid (see SuppL). 

The mission of such women then is to announce and prepare 
good or ill, victory or death to mortal men ; and we hove seen that 
the popnlar &ith retained longest its conuezion with fighting and 
victory. Their own being itself, like that of the heroes, reste on 
human nature, they seem for the most part to have sprung from 
kingly and heroic families, and probably an admixture of divine 
ancestors is to be presumed in their case too. But to perform their 
olHce, they must liave wisdom and supernatural powers at their 
command : their wisdom spies out, nay, guides and arranges com- 
plications in our destiny, warns of danger, advises in difficulty. At 
the birth of man they shew themselves predicting and endowing, 
in perils of war giving help and granting victory. Tlierefore they 
are called iiHse women, ON. spdkonor (conf. spakr, OHG. spahi, 
prudens), Scot, qm toife, MHG. widu wip, Kib. 1473. 3. 1483, 4 
(see SuppL). 

L Ins, Idbs (Dls). 
But I will fiiat take an older word, which appears to me to yield 

1 Philander of Sittewald 2,727, Soldateni p. 241, still mentions the pnctioe 
in time oit daqger 'of commendiqg oofiielf to the loved one'e gaoe and 

favour 
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ezacUy the meaning we have just nniavelled, and in its geneialness 
to comprehend all the particular beings to be studied more minutely 

by and by. The OHG, Uis pi. itisi, 0& ides, pi. idisi, AS. ides, pi. 
idesa, denotes femina in general, and can be used of maids or matrons, 
rich or poor.^ Yet, like the Greek vvfi^rf, it seems even in the 

earliest tinios to have been specially applied to superhuman beings, 
who, being cousidered lower than goddesses and higher than earthly 
women, occupy precisely that middle rank which is here in 
question. Tacitus informs us, that a famous battle-field on the 
Weser was called by the Cheruscans Idisiayiso (so I emend Idis- 
taviso), i.e., nympharum pratum, women's meadow ; it matters not 
whether the spot bore that name liefore the fight with the Romans, 
or only acquired it afterwards (v. Ilaupt's zeitschr. 9, 248). There 
at one time or another a victory was won under the lead of these 
exalted dames. The Merseburg poem sets the idid before us in 
fall action : 

snm^ hapt heptidun, snm^ heri lezidun, 
8unL4 ddbodun umbi eoniowidi ; 
Some put a check (on the fighting), as we read in Benner 20132 : 
dez muoz (therefore must) ich h^ien einen haft 
an dirre materie dn mlnen danc (against my will), 
wan ich f iirhte (for I fear) sie. weide ze lane. 
Others letted the host (hinder, make late, Goth, haii latidddun) ; 
others again grasped (clawed) at' chains or wreaths, ije,, withs and 
twigs with which to twist shackles, or to twine garlands for the 
victor. Here then their busmess was to bind and check, which is 
also demanded by the very object of the conjuring-spell ; in striking 
harmony with this are the names of two Norse Valkyrs, mentioned 
together in Saem. 4o°-, Illock = OHG. Hlancha, i.e., catena, and 
Herfidtr — OHG. Herifezzara, exercitum vinciens. But it must 
have been as much in their power to set free and help on, as to 
shackle and hamper. Compounded with itis we have the female 
names Itispuruc (Meichelb. no. 162), Itisburg (Trad. fuld. Schannat 
181), Idisburg (Lacombl. no. 87), and Itislant (Graflfl, 169)^ which, 
like Hiltipurc, Sigipurc, Sigilant (MB. 14, 362), are proper to such 
women of our olden time (see SuppL).* 

^ Freolicu meowle = ides, Cod. exon. 479,2. * Weias and idesa,' OT 'eorlas 
and idesa ' are contrasted, ibid. 176, 5. 432, 2. 

* Here the local meaning coincides with the penonal ; we may therefore 

26 
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But we obtain much fuller informatioti as to their nature from* 
the Norse authorities. It has been overlooked hitherto, that the 
OHG. itis, AS. ides, is the same as the ON. dU pL dLsir ; siimlar 
instances of aphssiesis aie the Eigr for Iring on p. 234, and Sangrim, 
Singrim for Lsangrim, Ifiingrim (Beinh. eoYiii). Any remaining 
doubt dieappeaze on comparing the Eddio 'dia Skidldibga/ Snm. 
169* 209^ with the AS. 'f<2M Soildinga/ Beow. 2337. The Norse 
dtsir likewise are sometimes kind protecting b^ngs, sometimes 
hostile and hindering. Seem. 185^ 195» 254^ 273^ An instance of 
the latter sort is found in the story of ThiSrandi, whom dUir 
destroyed, 'thann er sagt at dirir vaegi,' quern deas intisrfeelsse 
dicunt (Nialss. cap. 97), though the full narrative (Fomm. sog. 2, 
195) calls them simply konur, women ; so Spddisir, nympliae 
vaticinantes, Vols, saga cap. 19, means just the same as spdkonur ; 
and the phrase * ecki eru allar disir daucSar enn ' in Alfs sa<:^a cap. 
15, means in the most general sense, all good spirits are not dead 
yet ; ' ySr munu dautJar disir allar,' to you all spirits are dead, 
Fornald. sog. 2, 47. But the Norse people worshipped them, and 
offered them sacrifice : the mention of disahlut is very frequent, 
Egilss. cap. 44 p. 205 ; Vigagl. saga cap. 6 p. 30 ; * biota kumla 
disir* deabus tumulatis sacrificare, i^ilss. p. 207. This passage 
implies a connexion between dtsir and ghosts, departed spirits, 
whose reappearance portends something: 'konov hug^ak dauffar 
koma 1 nott,' dead women, ia, disir, come at night, Saim. 254*. 
Herjans dis (Saem. 213**) is nympha Odini, a maiden dwelling at 
Yalholl in the service of OSinn; dU Skidlddnga (Saem. 169* 209*), 
divine maid sprung from the Skidldung stock, is an epithet both of 
Sigrftn and of Biynhild, oonf. AS. idu Sqyldinga* <da Hehninga, 
Beow. 1234 But Freyja heiself is called Va/nadU, nympha 
Yanorum, Sn. 37 ; and another goddess, Skaffi dndurdia (walking 
in wooden shoes), Sn. 28, which is equivalent to dndui;^^. Serml 
proper names of women are compounded with disi Thdrdls, 
Hidtdls> Asdls, Vigdis, Halldls, Ereydls (to which might have 
corresponded an OHG. Donaiitia, &o.) : they prove the pretty high 
antiquity of the monosyllabic form dls, which even in the Edda 
invariably alliterates with D. With the orginal form idis the 

compare Magadaburg with Idisaburg, Llisoburg, and Islant with Itislaut, 
Itisolant. The Franlish Dispargum on the contraiy seema not to be Idisheigt 
baft Tieabeiig^ fiuuim Martu (HeRn. MOUer, Salic law, p. 33-4). 
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name of the goddess Idunn may possibly be CQonected (see 
Suppl.). 

2. Yeleda. Ganna. Alahun. 

If, as I suppose, the generic tenn idU was already cnnent in 
the time of Tacitus, he gives us other more specific appeUations as 
mere proper names, thon^ still a certain general meaning seems 
to belong to them toa His statements aboat Vdeda, Ckmna, and 
Aurima I have already quoted in ch. wher& the connexion 
between prophetesses and the priestly office was pointed out 
VeUda appears to be almost an appellatiye, and akin to tiie Norse 
Yala, Ydlva (p. 97-8), or even to the masa YOlundr (p. 378), per- 
haps also to the name valkyija.^ She lives on a tower, like Jetha 
(p. 96) and Brynhildr (V5ls. saga cap. 24). Treaties were ratified in 
her presence ; she not only prophesied, but had to settle disputes 
among the people, and carry out plans. In Saum. 4^ 5* the Vala, 
after whom the famous lay Voluspa is named, is also called Ileiffr 
and Gullveig ; and as our female names Adalheid, Alpheid, &c., are 
formed with -heid, Finn Magnusen p. 416^ would derive Veleda 
from a supposed Valaheid, which however is nowhere found (see 
SuppL). The description given of her is an attractive one : where- 
ever in the land this vala velsp^ (fatidica) came, she worked 
witchery, she was believed to travel about aud make visitatiom to 
houses. This ' til hi^ koma ' reminds us of the ' drepa d vett sem 
v^ur,' pulsare aedes sicut fatidicae, Sem. 63% as in otiier cases also 
prophesying; inspiring and boon-bestowing women were always 
supposed to pass through the conntiy, knocking at the houses of 
those whom they would bless, 

Ganna (p.- 95-6) could be explained with more certainty, if the 
real ineaning of its root ginnan were disclosed to us : a MH6. 
ginnen is secare, the ON. ginna allicere, seducere; and in Ssem. 21* 
we are warned not to trust the wheedling words of valas, 'v5lo 
vilmseli trM engi maSr ' ; we shall see presently, how the AS. poets 
use similar expressions about Wyrd. 

When Druaus had crossed the Weser and was nearing the Elbe, 

1 1 fiiid Waladmcsta in. T»d. corb. p. 364, % 213 ; a irild woman is called 

In Wolfdieterich 514 <die wilde waldin.'&nA 736 'diu iibdiOdi««M?i'; bat this 
Boems a corruption of Talandiime, she-deviL 
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there met him in the land of the Cheruscaus a superhuman female, 
tfwnj rus fiei^cov rj Karh, iufBpvmov ^vtriv, who forbade his farther 
advance, and foretold his approaching end (Dio Cass. 55, 1). Species 
harhanu midieris, humana amplior, victorera teudere ultra, sermone 
Latino, prohibuit (Sueton. in Claiidio 1).^ Theie may have heen 
German folk-tales about this, which became known to the Bomans. 
Wise-women of the fatherland, as well as heroes, rose np in their 
country's need, and by their appearance terrified the foe. 

Aurinia is said (p. 95) to have been famous in Germany before 
Yeleda ; copyists may easily have corrupted ali into ' au,' and runa 
into ' rinia ' : we should then have Aliruna, though it would be 
still more handy if Tacitus had written Altcrumt, But anyhow we 
cannot fail to recognise the agreement (which many have noted) 
with Jornandes cap. 24, who, in accounting for the origin of tlie 
Huns, relates of the Gothic king Filimer : ' Hepperit in populo suo 
qiiasdam nKujas midicrc.^, qiiaa patrio sermone alioniianas (al. 
alyrumnas, aliorunas, aliiinmcas) is i])se cognomiuat, easque hal)ens 
suspectiis de medio sui proturbat, longeque ab exercitu suo fugatas 
in solitudine coegit errare. Quas silvestres homines, quos faunos 
ficarios vocant, per eremum vagantes dum vidissent, ct earum se 
complexibus in coitu miscuissent, genus hoc ferodssimum edidere/ 
Many names of women are formed with -riln, -rUna (Gramm. 2, 
517), and OIIG. documents even offer, though sparingly, ^/artiit 
Alerdna, MB. 3,416 (an. 1140); 'Gosprecht der Alraunyn wm^ 
MB. 27, 80 (an. 1309). I have never seen Elii un, the form we 
should expect from ali-.* But it is significant^ that the OK name 
d/rdn, Ssem. 133-4, belongs precisely to a tpise^^woman ; and olrAjia 
(Grafif 2, 523), now alraun, from its old sense of a prophetic and 
diabolic spirit, has at length passed into that of the root (mandragora, 

1 A similar tale about Alexander Severus : Mulier JJruias eimti exclamavit 
Oallico 'Tadas, nec yietonam speres, nee te militi tuo credaa !' AeiL 

Larnjtridius in Alex. Sev. cap. 60. And Attila at the passage of the Lech ia 
Baitl to have Lcen scared away l>y a nine-maiden calling out three times 'back, 
Attila ! ' Paul of Stetten's lirl. aus der gesch. Augsburgs, p. 25. Of still more 
weight is the agreement of an ON. tiaditiou in Siuco Giam. p. 15 : 'Hadingum 
(our mythic Baiding, Harton^ obvia fmwaa hac voce compellat : 

Sen pede mra teras, sen ponto carbasa tendaa, 
infestos patiere deos, totumque per orbem 
propositia inuniea taia elementa TidebiB. 
3 It throwi^ .^(MH( light on the meaning of -lAn, that in AS. also hnrgr^ina 
ox bv-r^nan atanda for paicae and fniiae (Lye aub t., and QL 6pinal. 617). 
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mandrake) out of which he is cut. We now turn to some other 
names, about whioli the fountam of tiaditioa flows more freely (see 
SiippL). 



The three Fates are the subject of an independent and profound 
myth in the Edda. Collectively they are called the norjiir, and 
singly, Urd^r, Verifdudi, Sknld, S^eui. 4*. Sn. 18. The term nom 
(parca^ has not been discovered hitlierto in any other dialect,^ 
though undoubtedly it belongs to a genuine Teutonic root, and is 
formed like thorn, corn, horn, &c., and would have been in OIIG. 
nom, pi. norni ; but even Swedish and Danish know it no longer 
(see Suppl.). In the three proper nanie.s it is impossible to mistake 
the forms of verbal nouns or adjectives : Urdr is taken from the 
pret. pi. of verSa (varS, urSum), to become, Vcrffandi is the pres. 
part, of the same word, and Skidd the past part, of skula^ shall, the 
auxiliary by which the future tense is formed. Hence we have 
what was, what is, and what shall be, or the past» present and 
ftttnie, Yeiy aptly designated, and a Fate presiding over each.' At 
the same time the veiy names prove that the doctrine of noma was 
originally not foreign to any of the Teutonic nations. A Gothio 
Vadr]», YafrOandei, Skulds, an OHG. Wurt, Werdandi, Scult^ and 
80 on, must have been known once as personal beings ; in the OS. 

* Niirnherf^ (mons Noricus) has nothing to do with it, it is no very old 
town eitlier (in Bohmers rcgest. first in 1050, no. 1607 ; conf. MB. 29, 102). 
In the fields at Datiemheim near Nidda is a well called NSnihon^ NwrvAom, 
and its spring is said tu flow only when there is war. But I should like to see 
the name auUienticatcd by an old document. Tlie AS. gen. pi. neorxena, which 
only occurs in * neorxena wong ' = paradisua, has been proposed, Lut the ab- 
breviation would be flomething unheard of, and even the nom. sing, neozxe or 
neorxu at variance with nom ; besides, the Parcae are nowht rc found connected 
with paradise. May we trace norn to niosan (stemutare)| whose past part is in 
OHO. nomn, MHO. norw, became of the prophetic Tiitne there is in sneezing 
(ch. XXXV) ? But the special Tn^^i^g m this verb [conn, with note] seems 
older than any such general meaning, and its ON. fonu hniosa stands opposed. 

* * Fatwm dicunt esse quicquid dii elTuntur. Fatuui igitur dictum a I'audo, 
loqiiendo. Tiia antem fiUa finguntnr in oolo, in foso, digitisque fila ex 

laiia torquentibus, propter trina tempora : pnuteritum, quoa in fuse jam 
uetum atque involutum est^ praesens, quod inter digitos nentis trahitur, fuiur- 
«M» in lana quae colo implicata est, et quod adhuc per digitoe nentis ad rosiim 
tanqnam praesens ad praeteritnm trajicienduni est,' Isidoii etym. 8, II § 92, a 
passage pretty extensively circulated in the Mid. Ages (v. Gl. Jun. .398), yet 



Iitidore adds : 'qnas (poreas) tree esse Tolnmuity unaxn quae vitam hominis 
ordiatur, alteram quae eontexati tertiam quae nunpat *. 



3. NoBNi (Fatae). 
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and AS. poetry we are able to lay our finger on the personality of 
the first nom : ' thiu Wurdh is at handun ' says the Heliand 146, 
2, just as ' dud is at hendi/ 92, 2 : the Fate, or death, stands so 
near, that she can grasp with her hand ^ the man who is fallen due 
to her; we should say just as concretely *is at hand, is at the 
door '. Again : * thiu Wurth n^hida thuo,' drew nigh then, HeL 
103, 16. * Wurth ina benam/ the deatli-goddess took him away 
66, 18. Ill, 4 Not so living is the term as used in the Hildebr. 
lied 48, ' weiourt skihit,' or peiiiape separately ' w4 1 wurt skihit^' 
because 'geschehen ' to happen is used more of abstract inanimate 
things. An OHG. gloss also has wwrt for fatnm (Graff 1, 992). 
Ear more vivid are the AS. phrases: 'me J^set Wyrd* gsw^i, 
parca hoc mihi texnit^ C!od. ezon. 355 ; ' Wyrd oft nere5 tinfagne 
eorly ]xmne his ellen deah,' parca saepe servat virum, donee virtns 
ejus viget (eOan taoc, Hildeb.), Beow. 1139 ; 'him wses Wyrd nn- 
gemete neah, se jfone gomelan gr§tan sceolde, sficean s&wlehord, 
sundur gedselan lif wi5 Itce/ 4836 (so, ' de&S ungemete neah ' 5453) ; 
* swft him Wyrd ne gescraf/ ita ei fatum non ozdinavit, decrevit^ 
Beow: 5145. EL 1047. oonf. Boeth. ed. BawL p. 151; 'eaUe 
Wyrd forsweop,*' swept all away, Beow. 5624; *hie oeo'Wyrd 
be8w9,c, forl^olc and forkurde,' eos parca decepit, allexit, seduxit, 
Andr, G13 ; 'us seo Wyrd sceSeS,* nos fatum laedit, Andr, 15G1. 
The instances in Ctnedmon are less concrete, yet in 61, 12 the Wyrd 
is called 'wiilgrim,' bloodthirsty. — Of the Wyrd then are predicated : 
gretan (excitare, OHG. cruozan), scrifan (ordinare, OHG. scripau),* 
wefan (texere, OHG. wepan), beswican (decipere, OHG. pisuichan), 
forlsecan (fallere, OHG. farleichan), forlaeran (seducere, male 
informare), sceSan (nocere). She is painted powerful, but often 
cruel and warlike (see Suppl.). We cannot in the same way point 
out a personal application of the other two names, though the 

1 MHG. 'er hit den tot an der hant,' Reinh. 1480. 1806. Nih. 1480^4. 
Morolt. 29^. Dietr. 29». Pf. Chuoniat 3»t}0. Karl 52N 

* With not Th, becaiise the prat of weorlSan is majAt, pL wuidon, 
which supports the derivfttioiL I proposed ; w> the OHQ. Wnr^ Mcaoae wevdaik 
has pret pL wurtuin. 

* So I read for the 'forsweof ' of the editions, conf. forew&pen, Caedni. 25, 9, 

* Oonf. note to Elene p. 161, on a similar use of the MHG. sArlbeti, and 
Klausen in Zeitschr. fiir alterth. 1840 p. 226 on the Roman notion of the 
Parcae keemng a vnitUn record. N. Cap. 50. 55 renders parca by brkvaroL the 
xeoorder. TertidUaii, De anima cap. 39, inforais tu that on the lait ^7 of the 
first week of a diild's life tliey iLscd to pray to the fata Sonbunda. Pleming 
479 calk the dixee Fates * des verhangnis sclutiberinnm 
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third, Skidd, OHG. SaiH, AS. Scyld, continued in constant use as 
an abstract fem. skuld, scult, scyld, in the sense of debitum, delic- 
tom.^ When Christianity had banished the heathen notions, one 
name alone was found sufficient^ and soon even that died out, 
giving place to new fangled tenas such aa schicksal, verhangnis 
(destiny) and the like, far more cumbrous and unwieldy than the 
old simple words. The English and especially the Scotch dialect 
seems to have harboured the old word longest : we all know the 
wdrd'^uters in Macbeth, which Shakspeaie took from Hollinshed ; 
they are also in Douglas's Viigil 80, 48, and the Gomplaynt of 
Scotkind (written 1548) mentions, among other fabulous stories, 
that 'of the ihn wOirdsyairs,' (Leyden's ed. Edinb. 1801, p. 99); 
in Wamo^s Albions England (first printed 1616) we have ' the 
vmrddves,' probably meaning the Parcae of the ancients. More 
native apparently is *the weM lady of the woods* who, when 
asked for advice, prophesies out of her cave, Percy's Keliques 3, 
220-2.« 

Even in the North, Urdr must have been of more consequence 
than the other two, for the fountain by the sacred ash is named 
after her, Ur^arhnmnr,^ and beside it stands the hall from which 
the three norns issue ; it is also * Urffar orS,' word (Sajm. 112*) 
that is chiefly spoken of, and once ' griramar urd'ir ' dira fata, is 
used impersonally, Saera. 216^. — These three virgins allot to every 
man his term of life, ' skapa monnum aldr; skdp i ardaga (year- 
days),' Sn. 18. Saem. 181*. I have elsewhere (RA. 750) shown 
the technical pertinence of the teanaa, 9kapa to the judicial office of 
the norns,* to whom for the same reason axe ascribed d4mr and 

> Fomald. aSg. 1, 32 HktMf daughter of an llfkona ; also in Saxo Cham. p. 

31, Sculda, n. pro]). 

* Conf. Jomieson sub v. weird (weerd, weard). Chaucer already substitutes 
Muerm for weirdBysten (TrooL 3^ 733. Leg. of gl worn. 2619). In Engl. 

dietionaries we find wayvodrd msfan eiplained by parcae and furiae ; Moardsitten 
would create no ditficulty, but VKsyvoard means capricious, and was once imy- 
%Dardm^ in which the warden suggests the Dan. vorreu, vom (Grauim. 2, G75). 
What A8. form can thwe be at rae bottom of it? [wi = woe is the usual etym.] 

* This lirunnr deserves attention, for the wayfaring wivt^ and Aiya of tlie 
Ifid. Aces also appear hahitually at fountains, as the muses and goddesses 
of eong Eaimted tike aame, and pearfiexilar goddesses, esp. Holda, loved weUs and 

• springs (p. 268). Altogether it is ham often to tell which dame Hoida 
resembles more, an ancient f^o<ldes8 or a wise-woman. 

< Conf. AS. wyrda gescea/ty Cicdm. 224, 6. wyrda gesceapu. Cod. exon. 420, 
25. OS. wurdhgucapu (deereta fati), HeL 113, 7 ; and the OHO. term aHjp* 
hent^ MHQ. idtq^e (Ottoc. 119^) and ukagftr; the poet, alao a vatai^ waa in 
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qvidr, Snem. 273'* ; ' liotar nornir skopo oss langa Jjra,' dirae parcae 
creaverunt nobis Ionium iiioerorem 217* ; ' nornir heita }?aer er 
nau5 shajm, Skaldskapaniial p. 212* In the same sense 'nornir 
visa! Saera. 88^, tliey give us to loit ju(l,i,'inent, and are vmc. Hence to 
them, as to judges, a seat is given : ' a norjia stall sat ek niu daga * 
127*. They approach every new born child, and utter his doom; 
at Helgi's bktb, it is said in Ssbul 149 : 

ndtt Tar 1 bee, nornir qvftmo, 

Jmbt er atSlingi aldr tun Mpo : 

)Miim YAJSo fyDd froegstan vez6a, 

•ok Buiniiiiga beztan ))yckja. 

mero Jyoer af afli Grl6g}?dtto, i 

)i& er boigir brant t Brfthmdi ; 

jKBr mn greiddo ffidlinsimo, 

ok luid manasal miSjan fcsto. 

)?cijr austr ok vestr enda lalo, 

J>ar atti lof5Qngr land d milli : 

br^ nipt Nera a norSrvega 

einni J'csti. ey baS hon halda. 

This important passage tells us, that noms entering the tsastle at 
night spun for the hero the threads of his fate* and stretched the 
golden -conf /[^^^r=d^ht, doGht,=«toM^ in the midst of heaven; 
one nom hid an end of the thread eastward, another westward, a 
third .fastened it northward; this third one is called 'sister of Neri'.^ 
Their.number, though not expressly stated, is to be gathered from 
the threefold action. All die region between the eastern and 
western ends of the line was to fall to the young hero's lot ; did 
the third nom diminish this gift, when she flung a band northward, 
and bade it hold for aye ? (see Suppl). 

It seems the regular thing in tales of noms and fays, for tlia 
advantages promised in preceding benefactions to be partly neutral-, 
ized by a succeeding one. 

The Noruagestssaga cap. 11 says: There travelled about in the 

OHO. acuof, OS. w^p, from the ssme itxit The JLS. word vMUm 1 connect 
witii iMtm (creator, see p. 22). In Boeth. p. 101 (Rawlinson) a vuria lectio 
ha8*)>A grjiman viettena,' the unkind fsites;; \he*mHoJo giscapn ' in Hel. C6, 
19. 67, 11 answer to those ^ wyrda geaceapu,' and the gen. pliuub 'metodo, 
wyida' imply that not one creator, but several are spoken of. YinUer xalla 
fhem ' diemen^ die dem nienschen erteilenf maids that aole ovt to man. 
* Conf . nipt Nara, E^^laaaga p. 440. 
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land * volvurj who are called ' spdlconur' who foretold to men their 
fate, ' sp&5u mdnnum aldr ' or * orlog '. People invited them to 
their houses, gave them good cheer and gifts. One day they came 
to Nomagesf 8 father, the babe lay in the cradle, and two tapers were 
burning over him. When the first two wom^ had gifted him, and 
assured him of happiness beyond aU others of his race, l^e third 
or youngest norn; ' hin yngsta noimisi>t who in the crowd had been 
pushed off her seat and &llen to the ground, rose up in anger, and 
cried 'I cause that the child shall only live till the lighted taper beside 
him has burnt out The eldest v&m quickly seized the taper, put 
it out, and gave it to the mother with the warning not to kindle it 
again till the last day of her son's life, who received from this the 
name of Nom's-ffuest. Here volva, spdkona and worn are perfectly 
synonymous ; as we saw before (p. 403) that the vohir passed 
through the land and knocked at the houses,^ tlie nomir do the very 
same. A kind disposition is attributed to the first two nonis, an 
evil one to the 4-hird. This tliird, consequently Skuld, is called 
'the youngest,' they were of difTeR'nt ages therefore, ^Vd'r being con- 
sidered the oldest. Such tales of travelling gifting sorceresses 
were much in vogue all through the Mid. Ages (see SuppL).^ 

^ I have.elBewhexe shown in detail, that the jonmeying houae-vidtuig Mnae 

dame Aventiiire is an inspiring and prophetic nom, and agrees to aleatuie * 
with the ancient conception ; see my Kleine schriften 1, 102. 

• Nigellua Wirekere, in his Specuiuiu stultorum (coiup. about 1200), relatea 
a &hle (exen^um) : 

Xbant Ires lioininum ciiras relevare sontMf 
quas nos /ataUg diciiuus esse deas. 
They troiwZ ikrwgh ihe Umdy to remedy the oversights of nature. 'I^o of the 
sisters, soft-hearted and impulsive, want to rush in and help at the first ap- 
pearance of distress, but are restrained by the third and jnore intelligent one, 
whom, thw address as domina, and revere m a higher i)o\ver. First they fall 
in .with a beautiftd noble maiden, who luus all good tilings at her command, and 
yet complains ; she is not helped, for she can help herself. Then they find in 
the forest a modest maid laid up in bed, because sore feet and hips hinder her 
from walking; she too obtains no help from the goddesses; excellently 
endowed in mind and body, she must bear her misfortune patiently. At last 
in the neighbourhood .of a town jthe sisteis xome upon a poor rough peasant 
lass.* 

E^ciit in bivium ventrem pmgare puella 

rustica, nil reverens inverecunda dear, 
vestibus elatis retro niiuiumque rejectis, 

poplite deflexo erore resedit hnmi, 
nna innmis foenum, panis tenet altera frustum ; 
this one, at the sugge^ion of the third sister, when the first two thajro -tnined 
Away, .is heaped with the gifts.of fortune by tae gotldesses : 

JIaec.mea multoliais g^rarix narrare solebat, 
«cn;\^u8 jne oextejoon meiuuiisBe pudet 
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Hie Edda ezjuKBaly teadieB tliat there aie good and M nonis 
(gdtSar ok illar, giimnuur, liotar)^ and thoagk it names only thcee^ 
that there are more of them : eonte are descended from god8» odwis 
from elves, others from dwai&,. Sn. 18» 19. Saem. 187-8. Why 
should the nonis he f^unished with dogs^?- gre^ noroa, Stem. 273*. 

We see, throughout this Eddie description,, things and persons 
are kept clearly apart. Destiny itself is called Srlog, or else wm9r 
(necessitas], Mr (aoTum) ; the noms have to manage it, espy it, 
decree it, pronou^nce it (see SuppL). And the other dialects too had 
possessed the same term : OIK J. urlac, AS. orlccg, MHO. urlmic 
(Gramm. 2. 7. 87. 789. 790), OS. orlag, oiiegi, aldarlagu (Hel. 103, 
8. 113, 11. 125, 15);^ it was only when tlie heathen goddesses 
had been cast ofi, that the meanings of the words came to be con- 
founded, and the old llesh-and-blood vrwrt, wurS, v^yrd to pale into 
a mere impersonal urine. 

In the same relation as norn to orlog, stands parca to faium 
(from fari, like qviSr from qveSa qvaS,^ quoth), and also aura, fjLoipa 
to apdyxtj (nauSr) or eifuzpfievti^ But when once the parcae had 
vanished from the people's imagination, the Bomance language (by 
a process the reverse of that just noticed amongst us) formed out 
of the abstract noun a new and personal one, out of fatum an Ital. 
fata, Span.- hada, Prov. fada (Bayn. -suh^ v.), Fr. /4b^ I do not know 
if this was prompted by a faint remembrance of some female beings 
in the Celtic faith, or the influence of* the Grermanic noma. But 
these faffSf so called at first from their announcing destiny, seon 
came to he ghostly wives in general, altcigether the same as ous 
idisi and vdlur.* How very early the name was enirent in Italy, 
is proved by Ausonius» who in his Gryphus temariinumeri brings 
forward the "tree Ohantes, ^na Fata* and by Srocopius, who 

* From legan (to lay down,.con6titnerf ), Uke the AS. lago, ON. log (lex) ; 
therefore urlac, fundamental law. The forms urlouc, urliuge liav& sigmncantly 
been twiflted iDimd to die root liugan, .louc (celare). 

' Conf. nata, n§e ; amata, aimee ; lata, lee. Some MHG. poets say feU 
(Hartin. Wolfr.), sine /cm, Haupt'a zeitscbr. 2, 182-3, others feine (Gotfr. (jonr.). 

* OFt. poems call tliem, in addition to ftes, divesses (Marie de Fr. 2, 385\ 
duestei (M§on 4, 158. 165), dues^ and (Wolf, lais 51) ; pucelm Km emrAi 
(Meon 3, 418), fntnches puceles senses (3, 419) ; sapaudes (wise-women, from 
sapere ?), Marie de Fr. 2, 385. £uchanting beauty is ascribed to them all : 
<pLii8 bela cmc fada,' Ferabras S767 ; oonfT 16134. A book of H. Schreiber 
(Die leen in Europa, Freib. 1842) ^irows much light on the antiquities of fay- 
worship. Houses, castles and hills of the fays remind us of the wise-women^ 
towers, of the Venus-hill and Holla-hill, and of giant's houses. In liish, 
ftobnigi, <^0dUin!9, is fint.a fsjB^ m 
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mentions (De bello Goth. 1, 25, ed Bonn. 2, 122) a building in the 
Roman Fomm called rpia <J>aTa (sapra p. 405, note) with the 
remark: o0t» fkp *Pafiatot rcL<: fioipa<i vevofiUaa-i koXupJ^ At 
that time therefore still neuter; but everywhere the number tkreey 
in noma, moiiai, paicae and fays (see Suppi).' 

About the Bomance fays tiieie' w a multitude ef stories, and 
tbey coincide with the popular belie£9 of Genuany^ Folquet de 
Bomans siogs: 

AisaimfadiBro tres serorF 

CD aqueUa ora qn'ieu sui natz,, 

que tots temps fos enamaratz, 
GuilhdeL Fdton: 

Assi foj dee nueitz fadatz soln^m puegau^ 

(fiO' was I gifted by night on a mount). 

Maicabrus: 

OeiUU/ada 
vo»adiBSl^:et^ quan fas nada 
' d'una beutat esmerada. 

Tre fate go past, laughing, and give good gifts, Pentam. I, 10. 4, 4 ; 
the first fate bestow blessings, the last one curses 2, 8 ; Pervonto 
builds a bower for three sleeping fate, and is then gifted 1^ 3 ; tre 
/ate live down in a rocky hollow, and dower the children who 
descend 2, 3. 3, 10 ; fate appear at the birth of children, and lay 
them on their breast 5, 5 ; Cervantes names ' los siete castillos de 
las tieU/adas,' Don Quix. 4, 50 ; ' siete fadaa mb/adaron en brazos 
de una ama mia,' Pom. de la infantina ; there are seven fays in Uie 
land, they are asked to stand godmothers, and seats of kenour are 
prepared at the table; six take their places, but the seventh was 
forgotten, she now appears, and while the others endow with good 
things, she mutmius her malison (la belle au bois dormant) ; in 
the Gennan kindenniirchen (Domxdschen) it is itoeke wm yfomm, 
the ikdrkefUk had been oyerlooked. So in the famed forest of 

1 Accordingly I do not derive fata from <f>dTts (speech), or ^aro'f spoken, 
though the Latin verb is of course the same word ns <l)T]fiL Conf. Ducange sub 
V. Fadus, and Loheck's Aglaoph. 816. Fatuus and laLua are also connected. 

*Ler8ch in the Bonner jb. 1843. 2,129 — 131 aeparatea the three parcae 
from the three fatJi, because! in .sculptures they have diiriTcnt adjuncts : the 
Boman paicae are represented writing (p. 40G), the Grecian moirai weaving, the 
tris &ta simply as women with horns of plenly. But almost; everything in the 
doctrine of fays points to a common nature with our idiscs and nbxnBi And 
workB of art fall into the background before ihe fuhiesa of literature. 
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Biezeliande, by the fontaine de Barendon, dmm faia in white 
apparel shew themselves, and begiffc a child, but one is spiteful 
and bestows calamity (San Marte, Log. of Arthur p. 157-8. 160). 
At Olgei's birth fix wiu vxmen appear, and endow; the last is 
named Morgvs. In the Children of Limbuig (Mones anseiger 
1835, 169), when Ectrites falls asleep in a meadow beside a fountain 
and a lime-tree, three vocuf/faring wwes approach, and foretell the 
future. The OFr. romance of Guillaume au court nez describes 
how Benoart falls asleep in a boat, and time fays come and carry 
him off. In Burchard of Worms they are still spoken of as thru 
Bisten or parcae, for whom the people of the house spread the 
table with three plates and three kuives ; conf. the ' praeparare 
mensas cum lapidibus vel epulis in donio In the watches of 
the night the fatuae come to children, wash them and lay them 
down by the fire (see SuppL). In most of the tales there appear 
three fays, as well as tlwee noms and three parcae ; occasionally 
seven and thirteen ; but they also come singly, like that ' weirdlady 
of the wood/ and with proper names of their own.^ I'rench 

' La fata in Guerino meschino p. m. 223. 234 — 8; Morganda fatata,fata 
Morgana, Morqhe la Jef (Nouy. Renart 48 U)) ; 'diu frouwe da la rosrJie bise 
(black rock), die gesach iiiLiuan, er schiede <lan vro, riche unde wise/ whom 
none saw but he went away glad, rich and wise, Ben. 144. MsH. 1, 118*.- 
Monnier's Culte des esprit?^ dans la Sequanie tells of a fee Arte in Franche- 
comte, who appears at countiy (esp. harvest) feasts, and rewards diligent 

3)inner8 ; she makes the fnut fall off the trees for good eUldren, and 
istributcs nuts and cakes to tlicni at Chri-stniaa, just like Holda and Bcrht^i. 
I believe her to be identical with tlu' Welsh Ananrod, daughter of Don and 
sister of Gwydion (Woden), in Croker 3, 195 ; her name contains arian 
(ai^entnm), so that she is a shining one, and it is also used of the milky way. 
A jeu composed in the latter half of the 13th century by Adam de la Halle of 
Arras (publ. in Theatre fran9. au moyen age, Paris 1839j^. 56 se^.) gives a 
pretty full aoooimt cf dame Morgw et «a eompaignu. Tnej are bwutiM 
women (bclc.'; dames parses), who at a fixed time of the year Kcek a night's 
lodging at a house, where dishes are set on the table for them ; men that look 
on most not speak a word. Beside Morgue la mge there appear 76-7) two 
other fays, Arsile and MaglorCj and the last, on sitting down, notices tnat no 
Jcnife has been laid for her, while the others pniisc the beauty of theirs. 
Maglore cries out iu anger : * Suije li pire ? pen me prisa q^ui estavli, ni avisa 
qne tonte seule i eontel MUe*. Anile tries to pacify-ber, and sayB, it is fitting 
that we give a present to those who have arranged ilm place so prettily. 
Morgue endows one with riches, Arsile with the poetic a,rt^ but Maglore BAjt : 

De mi certes naront il nient ; 
bien doivent falir a don be], 
uisqne jai fali k coutel 
oniii soit qui riens leur donra 1 
Mwgne however insisting on a gift, Maglore bestows on ona Hdlow a bald 
head, and on the otber a calamitous jonmej : 
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tradition brings to light a close connexion between fays and our 
giant-maidens : the fays carry enormous ])locks of stone on their 
heads or in their aprons, while the free hand tlie spindle; 

wlien the fay who was doing the building part liad finished her 
task, she called out to her sisters not to bring any more, and these, 
though two miles off, heard the cit and dropped their stones, which 
buried themselves deep in the ground ; "when the fays were not 
spinning, they earned four stones at once. They were good- 
natured, and took special care of the children whose fates they 
foretold. They went in and out of the neighbours' houses by the 
dhimney, so that one day the most careless one among them burnt 
herself, and uttered a loud wail^ at which all the £ays of the 
neighbourhood came numiDg up. Tou never could deceive them : 
once, when a man put his wife's clothes on and nursed the baby, 
the fay walked in and said directly : ' non, tn n'es point la belle 
dliier au soir, tu ne files, ni ne vogues, ni ton fuseau n'enveloppes \ 
To punish him, she contented herself with making the apples that 
were baking on the hearth shrink into peas. 

Of such stories there are plenty ; but nowhere in Bomanoe or 
Gramut folk-tales do we meet, as far as I know, with the Norse 
conception of twining and fastening the cord, or the Greek one of 
spinnhig and cuttinrj the thread of life. Only one poet of the Mid, 
Ages, MarncT, has it 2, 173^: 

zw6 sclicpfer fldlitcn mir ein sell, 

da bi diu drittc saz (the third sat by) ; 

diu zerbrachi (broke it) : daz was min unheiL 

But this seems borrowed from the Boman view of breaking off the 
thread (rumpat, p. 406, note). Ottokar makes the sch^fm 

ams eomperront chicr le contel 
qu'il otivlierent chi k metre. 
Then before daybreak the faya depart to a meadow, their place of meeting, for 
they Bhnn to meet the eyes of men )}y day. Here we see plainly enough the 
close resemblance of these three fays to the three noms. J'he French editor 
wrongly understands coutel of a cloth spread for the fay i the passage in 
Burchajd of Woitns removes all donbt If Maglore he a corraption of 
Mandf^lore, Uandagloire, as the mandragora is elsewhere called, a close 
connexion may be eetabli^hod with Alrune, run. ifon^ne is shortened from 
Morgan, which is the Breton for merwoman (from nior, the sea, and gweu, 
splendens femina). One might be tempted to connect Moi^gan with that 
inexplicable ' norn,' as the ON. momi stands for moigni; but thenom has 
nothing to do with the morning or the sea (see Sappl.). 

> H. Schieiber, Feen in Europa pp. 11. 12. 16. 17. Michelet 2. 17. 
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(creating) impart all sncceds in good or evil. The * banun festan ' ' 
in Hild. lied is hardly to be explained by the fasteuiug of a thread 
of death. 

If we compare the Norse my thus with the Greek, each has 
taken shape in its own independent way. In Homer it is the 
pei-soni^ed Alaa} that spins the thread for the newborn: 

a<r<raoiAtaa 

yeivofiiv^ hrhnfce X/i/^, ore /iiv r€K€ fn^TVp* 20, 127 ; 
' what things Aisa span for him at birth with het tiuead Bat in 
Od. 7, 197 other spinners (two) are associated with her : 

iaaa oi AUra KaraKkSaOh re fiapeieu 
yeivofiho) vrjcravro \tW, ore fuv retce fnjTijp • 

* what Aisa and tlie Kataklothes unkind span Hesiod (aoTr. 258) 
makes three goddesses stand beside the combatants, KXa>0<a, 
Adx€(7i<f, "ATpoiro^i, the last small of stature, but eldest and most 
exalted of all. But in Theog. 218 he names them as 

KXm$c» re Ad-xeaLv re kol "Arpowop, alrt ^porolauf 

' who give to mortals at birth to have both good and ill and In 
almost the same words at 905. The most detailed description is 
given bj PUto (De repnbL 617 Steph. 508 Bekk.) : The three 
/Ao^Nu are daughters of 'Avd^Ktf (necessity), on whose knees the. 
spindle {arpoKrost) turns ; they sit dothed in white and garlanded, 
singing the destinj, LachSsis rh yeyopora, Klotho rA ^vto, Atropos 
fUXKovra : just the same relation to past, present and fdture as 
the norns have, tliough the Greek proper names do not themselves 
express it. KXtodco (formed like Av^w, GaXXco, Atjtm, Mopfutt, 
ropr/co) spins (from kXmBco spin, twine), Lachcsis allots (from 
\ax€tv), MrpoTTo?, the unturnable, cuts the thread. It must not be 
overlooked, that Hesiod sets up the last, Atropos, as the mightiest, 
while with us Wurt the eldest produces the most powerful impres- 
sion. Latin writers distribute the offices of the parcae somewhat 
differently, as Apuleius (De mundo p. 280) : Clotho praesentis 
tempons habet curam, quia quod torquetur in digitis, momenti 

1 1 think aura is the OHO. dra, our ehre, for which we fhonld expert a 
Ootbic ^iza, Aisa (as ftiBton is aestimaFe) : 6ra » honor, dccua, dignitas, what 
is fair and fitting, what is any one's due ; kot ata-av, ex dignitate, to each his 
meed. If this etymology holds, we understand why /rau £re was peisonified 
(see Suppl.). 
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praesentis indicat spatia ; Atropos praeteriti fatum est, quia quod 
in fuso perfectum edt, praeteriti temporis habet speciem ; Lachesis 
fitiuri, quod etiam illis quae futura sunt finem suum deu?? dederit 
(see SuppL). Isidore's opinion was quoted on p. 405.1 J^ot- 
nagestssaga bears a strikinf]^ resemblanoe to that of Meleager, at 
whose birth three moirai tell his fortune : Atropos destines him to 
live only tiU the billet then burning on the hearth be bnmt ont ; 
his mother Althaea plucks it ont of the fire.* Our modem tales 
here exchange the noms or fates for deaik, Eindeim. no. 44 
Another tale» that of the three tpiimere (no. 14), depicts them as 
ugly old women, who come to help, but no longer to predict ; they 
desire to be bidden to the marriage and to be called eousina. 
Elsewhere thru M women foretell, but do not spin.* A folk-tale 
(Deutsche sagen no. 9) introduces two maidens spinning in a cave 
of the mountain, and under their table is the Evil one (I suppose 
the third norn) chained up ; again we are told of the roof-beam on 
which a spinning ivife sits at midnight* We must not forget the 
AS. term which describes a norn as wcaviJig, ' Wyrd gcwdf 
(p. 406) ; and when it is said in Beow. 1386 : ' ac him Dryhten 
forgeaf wigspeda gcwiofu' (ei Dominus largitus est successuum 
bellicorum texturas), this is quite heathen phraseology, only 
putting God in the place of Wyrd. Gottfried (Trist. 4698), in 
describing Blicker of Steinach's purity of mind, expresses himself 
thus: 

ich wsene, daz mfeinm 
sse wunder haben gtspumien 
und haben inin ir 5rtM»Yie» 
geliutert und gereinet ; 

* I ween that fays spun him as a wonder, and cleansed him in their 
fountain '. 

Saxo Gram. p. 102 uses the Latin words parca, nympha, but 
unmistakably he is describing noms: 'Mos erat antiquis, super 

* The Ilynm to Mercury 550-561 names individually some other fioipm, 
still three in iuuiil)c'r, winj^ed maidens dwelling on Parnassua, their heads 
hesDrinkled with white meal, w^ho prophesy when they have eaten £nsh ^Tme 
fooa {fjdf'iav (8adT)v) of honey. Otherwise they aie caUed ^uaL 

* Apollodorus i & 2. 

* Aitd. vb. 1, l(y7-8-9-10i Konke eventyr no. IS. Bob. Chatnliem p. 
M-6. MfLlIenhoflfs Schleswigh. s. p. 4ia Pe&tuner. 4^ 4. 

* Jul. Schioidt, Beicbenfek p. 14a 
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fatuiis libeforam eventibns pmwnm oractila oonsultare. Quo 
rittt Eridlevus Olayi filii fortanam ezplorataras, nuncupatis 
soleiiiiiter votis, deorom aedes piecabuiidns accedit, ubi introflpecto 
meelk^ tmuu sedes totidem nymphis occupaii cognoscit Quaram 
indulgentioris animi liberalem pnero foimam, uberemque 
humani favoris copiam erogabat Eidem secunda beneficii loco 
liberalitatis excellentiam condonavit. Tertia vero, protervioris 
ingenii invidentiorisqiie studii fciniiia, sorornm indulgentiorem 
aspernata consensum, ideoque earum doiiis oliicere cnpiens, futuris 
pueri nioribus parsiiiioniae crimen afiixit,' Here tlicy are called 
sisters, which I have found nowhere else in ON. authorities ; and 
the third nymph is again the illnatured one, who lessens the boons 
of the first two. The only difference is, that the norns do not 
come to the infant, but the father seeks out their dwelling, their 
temple (see Suppl.).* 

The weaviug of the norns and the spindle of the fays give us 
to recognise domestic motherly divinities ; and we have already 
remarked, that their appearing suddenly, their haunting of wells 
and springs accord with the notions of antiquity about irau Holda, 
Berhta and the like goddesses, vho devote themselves to spinning, 
and bestow boons on babes and children.' Among Celte espedallj, 

* They bad a temple then, in which their oracle was consulted, 

' The Lettish Laima, at tlie biitli of :i cliiM, lays the sheet under it, and 
determines its lortuue. And ou other occasions in life they say, ' taip Laima 
Icme,' 80 Fate oidained it ; no doubt Laima is eloeely connected willi lemU 
(ordinare, disponere). She runs barefooted over the hills (see ch. XVII, 
Waterst)rite5). There is also mentioned a Dehhla (nursing-mother, from debt 
to suckle). A trinity of ptircae, and their spinning a thread, aie unknown to 
the Let tons ; conf. Stender's Granim. p. 264. Rhesas dainos pp. 272.309. 
310. — The Lithuanians do know a IVerpeya (spinner). The Ausland for 1839, 
no. 278 has a pretty Lithuanian legend: The dievet valditayes were seven 
goddeeaes, the first one span the lives of men out of a distaff given hereby the 
hi<,die5t god, the second set up the warjj, the third wove in the woof, the fourth 
told tales to tempt the workers to leave off, for a ces.sation of labour spoilt the 
web, the fifth exhorted them to industry, luid added length to the life, the sixth 
cut the threads, the seventh wash id the garment and gave it to the most high 
god, and it beoune the man's winding-eheet Of tbe sevoi, cmly thm spin or 
weave. 

* Not a few times have Holda and Berhta passed into Mair ; and in the 
three Marys of a SwiBS nozBeiy-rhyme I think I can recognise the heathen noma 

or idisl : 

rite, rite rosh, ride, ride a-cock horse, 

se Bade stot e 8chldfisli« . at Baden stands a little castle, 

ze Bade stot e gtildi bus, at Baden staiids a golden house, 

es liieged drd Mareie drua. there look three Marys out of it : 

die eint splnnt side, tiie one spins sil^ 
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the fatae seem apt to ran into that sense of moires and matrowu} 
which among Teutons we find attaching more to divine than to 
semi-diving heings. In this respect tiie fays have something 
higher in them than our idises and noms, who in lien of it stand 
out more warlike 

4 Walaghubton (Valkwob). 

Yet, as the fatae are closely bound up with fatum — the pro- 
nouncing of destiny, vaticination — the kinship of the fays to the 
norns asserts itself all the same. Now there was no sort of destiny 
that stirred the spirit of antiquity more strongly than the issue of 
battles and wars : it is significant, that the same urlac, urlouc 
expresses both fatum and bellum also (Graff 2, 96. Gramm. 2, 790), 
and the idisi forward or hinder the iight This their ofdce we have 
to look into more narrowly. 

From Caesar (De B. Gall. 1, 50) we already learn the practice 
of the Gtermani, 'ut trntresfamMias eorum aoHitms et vo^ieino^tanidttS 
dedaraient; utrum proelium committi ex usu esset^ necne Mis- 
tresses of families practised augniy, perhaps women selected for the 
purpose* of superior and godlike repute like Veleda. 

Let us hear in mind, which gods chiefly concerned themselves 
with the event of a hattle : Odtim and Fr^ija draw to themselves 
all those who fall in fights and 08inn admits them to his heavenly 
abode (pp. 133, 305). This hope, of becoming after death members 
of the divine conmiunity, pervades the religion of the heathen. 
Now the ON. voir, AS. wed, OHGr. w<d, denotes the carnage of the 
hatde-field, the sum of the shdn: to take possession of this val, 
to gather it in, was denominated hiosa, Mesen, to choose ; this verb 
seems a general technical term for the acceptance of any sacrifice 
made to a higher being.^ But OSinn, who has the siges kilr (choosing 

flie andcr schnatzrlt cTiricIe, the other cards . . . . ? 

die drit schnit hubcrstrau. the third cuts oaten straw, 

bhiiet mer Grott mis chindli an 1 God keep my childie too I 

Schnatzeln ie, I sntypose, to wfaid 1 [mast «■ wick t anood \ In the mSieben 

of the Goopemaid, Bclmatzen is apparently to comb]. The seventh hne eometiines 
runs : di dritte Kkneidt dm faden (cuts the thread). Conf. Vonbun p. 66. 
Jimeaidi 2, 665^ Mannhardt pp. 388. 392. The nuisexy-Bong in the 
Wnndeihom p. 70-1 has three tpinmng tocken, ie. nymphs, fiiys. 

* Lersch in the Bonn Annual 1843, pp. 124 — 7. 

* Chief passage, Ssem. 141». Conl Gramm. 4, 608, and AS. wig euron, 
Csedm. 193, 9; HHa. aige kiesai, Iw. 7069, sig erkiesen, Wh. lA. So, 
den tAt kiesen. 

27 
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of victoiy, p. 133, note), is served in Yalholl hy maidens, and thedfc 
he sends out into every battle, to choose the slain, Sn. 39; *kioia er 
liCnir ezo/ Ssem. 164**; vildi \>ik kiosa, Saem. 254*. 

Henoe sach a maiden, half divine, is called valkyrjdi and 
it is another most welcome ooincideDce, that the A3, kngoage. 
haa retained the veiy same term vfteleifrie (wsdcjige, wselcTire) to 
English such Latin iraida as hellona» erinnys, Alecto, Tldphone, 
and employs it even for paica and venefica. The Cott MS. VitelL 
A. 15 has a gbss ' micyrigean e%in, goigoneos': this is translating 
the Greek idea into an AS. one ; did the eyes of the wselcyrigean 
instil horror like the Ooigons' heads? I am qnite safe in assuming 
an pHG. wdo/ohuriA (walachnrrfi,) ; vaiaku^ would he the Gothic, 
form. At tiie end of tiie Langobatdian genealogy we find a man's 
name Waleaugtu} 

Another name of the valkyrjur is ON. vcdmeyjar (battle-maids), 
perhaps also the present Norw. valdoger, which Hallagcr 140^ says 
is guardian-spirit. Again, they are called skialdmeyjar, hialmmcijjar, 
because they go forth armed, under shield and helmet (vera und 
hialmi, Sxm. 151* 192^) ; nannor Herjans, nuns of 05inn 4^ The 
Edda bestows on the valkyrja the epithets: hvit 168^, /iui^ inul hial- 
mi (alba sub galea) 145^ hiort 174^, sSlbidrt, sunbright 167^, hiari- 
litud^ 142*, hialmvitr 157*, gullvariff 167**, margullm mjEr 145*, 
cdvitr 164*, all descriptive of beauty or helmet-ornaments. Helm 
and shield distinguish these helm and shield women as much as 
hmes, they ride on shield-service, under shield-roof, Sajm. 250^, 
and are called skialdmetff'ar aldrstamar, oryoong shield-maidens of 
Atli's court. The legend of the Amazons (Herod. 4, 110 — 117. 
Jom. cap. 6.7.8. Paul. Diac. 1, 15) seems to rest on similar yet 
different notions. A valkyr in Ssem. 167^ is named sudhvn (austraUs), 
apparently in the sense of bi5rt^ sdlhidrt ? Again at 161^ disir 
snOrcensT (see SnppL).' 

* Of valr, vxil itself we might seek the root in velja, valjan (olifj(>re}, so 
that it should from the first have contained the notion of choosing, but being 
applied to strages, and its sense getting bhurred, it had to be hel^ ont by a 
second verb of the same meaning. Our Tit. 105, 4 has a strikin<^ juxtaposition : 
' Sigiin diu sigehaft id dem toal, da man toelt magede kiusche und ir siieze '. It 
is only in Dietr. 91^ and Bab. 636. 63d. 811. 850. 923 that wdteeht occurs ; can 
it have any relationship to walkure 1 

* Ot5inn has Frigg, the valkyrjur and the ravens in the waggon with him, 
Sn. 66. For valkyrja I also find the name skdrAngr, derivable either irom skar 
auperbim or skaii agmen. Biynhildr ia called m Vfils. saga cap. 24 'meetr 
afcMi^r* (aee SuppL). 
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One name is particularly attractive : dskmeyjaVf wish-maidens 
(Sfem. 212. VSls. saga cap. 2), given them, I think, because they are 
in OSin's service, and OSinn is called Oski, Wunsc. But there is 
something more : I find a confirmation of my opinion that Wuotan 
bore the name of Wwm in his identity with Merewnf, for Mercury 
carries the magic wand (caducens), which is like our wiMtff'rod, 
OHG. itmnmlifferta (-yeide, yard}. The likeness will come out 
more distinctly fiom a closer inspection of the two rods, which is yet 
to come ; but if Wuotan and Wwm, 08inn and Odin are one, we 
may suppose that the thorn, the sleeping-thorn, which 09inn put 
into the dress of the yalk>Tja Brynluldr (Seem. 192*), was likewise 
a wi8hinff-4hom. It throws light on the nature of Brunhild and 
Chrimhild, that rocks are named after them, one called spilstein, 
Chriemhildespi/ (p. 370), which does not find a meaning so well 
from spil (Indus) as from spille (spindle, fusus). For other stones 
have the name kunkel (distaff), and in French fairy-tales quenouille 
k la bonne dame ; ^ Dornroschen (thorn-rosekin) pricked her finger 
with the spindle and fell into a dead sleep, as Brunhild did with 
the wishing-thorn. Spindles are an essential characteristic of all the 
wise-women of antiquity among Teutons, Celts and Greeks.^ The' 
walkiLre is a wanschrldnt, Wunsches hint, pp. 139, 142 (see SuppL). 

The name wilnschelweib, which lasted down to a late time, shall 
be produced hereafter; here I call up fxom the poem of the 
Staufenberger a being by whom the connexion of valkyrs with fays 
is placed beyond doubt. To the knight there shews herself a maiden 
in wkUe appoird (the hvit and biort above), sitting on a stone (line 
224) ; she has wattked over kim f» damiger and vfor fttm his ytnUh 
vp, she vxu about him umeen (39||~364) ; now she becomes his 
love, and is with him whenever he wiehee for her (swenne du einest 
wttnschest nftch mir, sd bin ich endelichen bt dir 474). By super- 
human power she moves swiMy whither she lists (w4r idi wfl, dft 
bin ich, den vntns^ h&t mir Got gegeben 497). Staufenbeiger, after 
b^g united to her in love, may do anything except take a wedded 
wife, else he will die in three days. 

' er wuiischte nach der f rouwen sin, 
bi im so war diu schoene flu/ 

I H. Schreiber pD. 20. 21. 

I I lika aiao Suiteiba^ft dtfixvatioii, pp. 65— ^» of the namd NAaeOf 
AUkobiMMB (sapia p. 267) fiom tiio xoot neitt, nan to apm. 
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When he notwithstanding resolves on another marriage, she drives 
her foot through the floor, and he has to die (1016. 1066). Accoid- 
ing to this remarkable fitoiy, waiaehfweih or luunschelweib is one 
whose presence her lover can procure, by wishing it, whenever he 
longs for her, ' names her name' as it were (p. 398) : this is, though 
not a false, yet a later meaning substituted for the original Qne, 
which had refeience to the god of wishing, the divine Wish. Old 
Korse legend will unfold to us more preciselj the nature of these 
women. 

In ValhOU the oocupation of the Mmenfar or vaUeyrjur was to 
hanA the drinking-horn to the gods and einheijar, and to furnish 
the table. Here comes out their peculiar relation to Freyja^ who 
'chooses val' like them, is called Valfreyja (p. 305)/ and pours out 
at the banquet of the Ases (at gildi Asa), Sn. 108. Exactly in the 
same way did Odndul, sitting on a st61 i rioCrinu (in the niuriute, 
clearing), ofifer the comers drink otU of a horn (Fornald. sog. 1, 398. 
400); and with this agree the deep draughts of the modern folk-tale : 
a beautifully dressed and garlanded maiden from the Osenberg offers 
the count of Oldenburg a draught iu a silver horn, while uttering pre- 
dictions (Deutsche sagen, no. 541). Svend Falling drank out of the 
horn banded him by elf-women, and in doing so, spilt some on his 
horse, as in the preceding story (Tliiele 2, 67j ; I have touched 
(p. 372) on the identity of Svend ^idling with Siegfried, whose 
relation to the valkyr Brunhild comes out clearly in the Danish 
story. In a Swedish folk-song in Arvidsson 2, 301, three mountain- 
maids hold out silver tankards in their white hands. Quite in 
harmony are some Norwegian traditions in Faye p. 26-8-9. 30; 
and additional Danish ones in Thiele 1, 49.55. 3,44 (see SuppL). 

Still more to the purpose is the office of the valkyrs in war. 
Kot only 'kiosa val, kiosa feigS/' but 'r&Ka v^;um' or 'sign,' 
therefore the deciding of battle and victoiy, is placed in their hands, 
Sn. 39. They axe said to be 'g6rvar (alert) at iKSa gmnd,' 'gdrvar 

1 So, in a FaHSese song, Valvfrygv (Fmn Magn. lex. p. 805). 

' The taking -poss-mion of souls at the moment of death by OSinn and 
Freyja, or by their messengers the valkyrs, appears to me so deep-rooted a 
feature of oar healhaiism, uiat we may well find it lingering even in christian 
tniditions. Of this port is tlio scramble of avgels and devils for the soul, des- 
cribed in the poem Muspilli, wiiich Schmeller has hunted up, Georg 1235-44. 
6082—86, and Meon 1, 239. 4, 1 14-5 ; and a striking passage in th6 Mozolt I 
shall nuote in ch. XVIL Will any one think of tndng this idea to tha Epistla 
of Juoe 9, or the apooTphal Book of Enoch I 
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at riSa til goS}?io5ar,' Saim. 4^ Rooted in their being is an irresis- 
tible longing for this warlike occupation ; hence the Edda expresses 
their most characteristic passion by the verb ' )?rd ' (desiderant), 
Sajm. 88^ 'J^raSo' (desiderabant) or 'fystoz' (cupiebant), 134*: it 
is tlieir own longing, striving and wishing that has swung itself 
round into that wishing for them. Usually nine valkyrjur ride out 
together, Sjem. 142, 162 ; their lances, helmets and shields glitter 
151*. This nineness is also found in the story of ThiSrandi (see 
p. 402), to whom nine disir appear first in white raiment, then nine 
others in black. Ssem. 44-5, and after him Sn. 39, enumeiate 
ihvrUen of them: Erist, Mut, Sheggold, Skogul, HUdr, Tkr4d^, 
ffldOt, Merfiotr, GdU, GeiraAoS (ai OeirOlnl), BandgM, JRddgrHr, 
Siginlei/; but Ssem. 4^ only six: 8kM, Shdfful, Gunnr, Sildr, 
O^ndiU, OemhogtU} The prose of Sn. 39 distinguiahea ikree as 
strictly val-choosers and mistresses of victory: ChUHr, Bo£a and 
Skuld 'nom en j^ngzta*. The celebrated battLe*weaving song of 
the Nialssaga names the following: Hildr, ffiorfiriimil, SomgriJ^r (L 
EangriSr), Svipul, Gunnr, Gdndul; the Hakonarm^l: Gdndol, Skogol, 
Oeirskogol; the Krakumal (ed. Eafn, p. 121) only Jlldck and Hildr. 
Several of these names are of extraordinary and immediate value 
to our investigation, and not one of the remainder ou^ht to be left 
out of sight in future study (see SuppL). 

Skuld, for instance : we gather from it the affinity of norns and 
valkyrs, and at the same time the distinction between them. A 
dis can be both nom and valkyr, but the functions are separate, 
and usually the persons. The noma have to pronounce the fatum, 
they sit on their chairs, or they roam through the country among 
mortals, fastening their threads. Nowhere is it said that they ride. 
The valkyrs ride to war, decide the issue of the fighting, and 
conduct the fallen to heaven ; their riding is like that of heroes 
and gods (pp. 327. 392), mention is made of their horses : skalf 
Mistar marr (tremuit Mistae equus), Sffim. 156'^ ; movgullin maer 
(auieo equo vecta virgo), 145*; when the steeds of the valkyrs 
shake themselves, dew diips from their manes into the valleys^ and 
fertilizing hail falls on trees 14Sh>\ with which compare the ' des- 
tillatlones in comis et collis equomm ' of the wise-women (j^ 287) ; 
the name Mist, which ^sewhere means mist, may have indicated 

^ Unpubliahed paasageB in the akilds supply 29 <» 90 naniM (Finn Mign. 
lex. p. 803> 
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a like phenomenon. Of the noms, none hat Skuld the youngest 

(p. 405) can be a valkyrja too : were UrtJr and VerSandi imagined 
as too aged or too dignified for the work of war ? did the cutting, 
breaking, of the thread (if such au idea can be detected in the 
i^ortli) better become the maiden practised in arms ? 

Two other valkyrs, Illock and Ilerfwtr, liave been claimed 
above (p. 401) as idisi, and interpreted as restrainers of the fight. 
In the K.ormakasaga there also occurs Mlokk gen. Hlakkar, for 
belloua. 

Hildr, GunwTt Thrdd'r deserve to be studied the more dofloly^ 
because their personality turns up in other Teutonic tongues as 
"well, and the presence there of some walachuriun argues that of 
the whole sisterhood. Even in ONorse, ffildr and Gunnr (=Gu5r) 
got generalized into hildr and gunnr (pngna, proelium) ; of bellona 
was made bellum : ' hUdr hefir J^d oss verity' bellona nobis fuisti, 
Saem. 164^ Gonverselyi beside the AS. hM and we still 
find a personal HUd and Q^: gif mec Eild nime (if H. take me), 
Beow. 899. 2962 ; 049 nimeS 6069 ; €HLS fomam (carried off) 
2240 ; as elsewhere we have ' gif mec deaS nimeC/ Beow. 889, wig 
ealle fomam 2154^ gdtSdeatf fomam 4494, Wyrd fomam 2411 (conf. 
OS. Wnrd famimid, HeL 111, 11), swylt fomam 2872, Wyrd for- 
sweop (supra p. 406); confi * Eilde grap' 5009. And as other 
beings that do ns good or harm are by turns aroused and quieted, 
it is said picturesquely: Hildi vekja (bellonam excitare), Seem. 160* 
246*; elsewhere merely vig vekja (bellum excitare) 105^ The 
valkyrs, like Oftlnn (p. 147), are accompanied by eagles and ravens, 
who ahght on the battlefield,^ and the waging of war is poetically 
expressed as ala gofjl (junna systra (aves alere sororum belli). Seem. 
IGO^ The fonns in OUG. were Hiltia and Gundia (Giidea), both 
found in the Hild. lied 6. GO, though already as mere common 
nouns ; composite proper names have -hilt, -guut.^ The legend of 
Hildr, who goes to the val at night, and by her magic wakes the 
fallen warriors into life again, is preserved both in the Edda (Sn. 
164-5) and also in the OHG. poem of GAdriin, where she is called 
EUde? — ^Lastly, TAriUfr, which likewise sinks into a mere appella- 

I Andr. and EL p. xzyl zxriL CSon£ Luke 17, 37 : Arev o-£/ia, itml 

oiwax^4^°*^°* '^'^^ ^'^ acrot. 

« The Trad, fuld., in Schannat no. 443, have preserved the name, well 
raited to a vulkyr, of Thimarhilt (from deniar, cwpnsculum). 

* Deutsche heldenaage p. 327 seq. C2ou£ rapia p. 265, on Hilde and Hild- 
burg. 
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live frrdd^r ^^^go, and in OHG. occurs in a great many female 
names {e.g. AlpdrM [^lf)?ry5, Elfrida], Wolchandrdd, Himildrdd, 
Pliddrat, PUhdrdt = Plectanid, Kerdriid = Gertrude, Mimidrad, 
SigidrCld, which naturally suggest ghostly beings), has assumed 
the general meaning of witch, sorceress, hobgoblin.^ Hans Sachs 
Beveral times usee * alte trute * for old witch, and noisy children are 
quieted with the words : ' hush, the drut will come T ' so that here 
she exactly fills the place of &au Holla at Berhta, and can 
the more appropriately be the ancient valkyr. An AS. wood- 
maiden, named Dhayff, comes np in the Vita Offae secundi (snpra^ 
p. 388) : she is from France^ where she had .been sentenced to 
death for her crimes, exposed in a ship, and cast on the shore of 
Mereia. Here Offit saw the maiden passing fair, and married her, 
but she soon committed new transgi'essions. She is called 0^ Drida» 
9^ Petronilla, 15^ Qvendiida (t.e.,cw6n ThryC ; conl Kemble's pre- 
face to Beow. pp. xxxv. xxxvi, and BMckstrOm 1, 220 (see SuppL). 

Beside the valkyrs named, there must have been many others, 
and the second section of the Saemundaredda names several as 
lovers or wives of heroes. Such are Svava, Sigrlinn, Kdra, Sigrdn, 
Sigrdrifa, who are expressly called valkyrjur, Siem. 142^ 145^ 157, 
169. 194. It also comes out, tliat they were of human origin, 
being daughters of kings, Svava of Eylimi, Sigrlinn of Svafnir, 
Sigrvln of Hogni, Kara of H^fdan, Sigrdrifa of BuSli ; Svava was 
the lover of Helgi HiorvarSsson, Sigrlinn of HiorvarSr, Sigrftn of 
Helgi Hundingsbani, K^ra of Helgi HaddingskatJi, and Sigrdrifa, 
who is no other than Brynliildr, of SigurSr. GHmhUdr (helmet- 
maiden, p. 238), and above all BrynkUdr, PrunhiU, whose very 
name betokens the mail-clad Hildr, is superhuman : her inaccessible 
hall stands on a mountain, Uke those of Veleda and Jetha (pp. 95- 
6) ; it was a achildbwry (skialdboig), where she herself, bound by 
the spell, slept under her shield, till SigoxCr released her. Then 
she prophesied to him, Ssem. 194^ and before her death she 
prophesies again, 224 226^ Her hall was enciided with^idbenn^ 
Jlame, ' oc var um sal hennar vaMogi,' Sa 189 (see Suppl), as was 
also that of Men^/ldff (OHO. Maniklata, ie., monili laetabunda), 
another valkyr: salr er sliinginn ervlsomyafrloga (Ssem. 110% oont 

» Some people think Gerdrut, Gerdraut,an unchiistiaii name. Fna 7Vud» 
(Kinderm. 43). 

' Flogd, geaeh. dm grotwkekom. ^ 83. 
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107*'''). Before this MengloS, niae virgins kneel, sit, and sing; 
sacrifice is ofifered to them all (111*) ; conf. ch. XXXVI. Then 
Vebiorg skialdmcer appears in Fornald. sog. 1, 384. And vrd 
Bahehilt, whom Dietrich finds at a fountain, asleep (as Sigurd found 
Brynhild), and who gives him healing salves, and foretells his fate 
(Ecke 151 — 160), must also be reckoned among norns or valkyrs. 
The valkyrs bestowed on their favourites, as Staufenberger's lover 
did on him (p. 419), victory and protection in battle (Sigrdn hlifi5i 
honom opt siSan ! orrostom, Si^m. 142*>); this relation is technically 
expressed by verja (tueri 134*); they hide their heroes' ships (Svava 
145*''*, Sigriin ISS''). The above-mentioned Hildr too, the daughter 
of king Hogni (Hagene), was HeCin's betrothed. The memory of 
these shield-maidens has filtered down even into modem folk- 
songs : in Arridsson I,- 189, Ktrdin thSldmo with her 8000 maids 
redeems her betrothed from captivity ; at other times it is a sister 
that rescues her brother, by which is not meant a saster by birth, . 
but a valkyr again, for these higher beings are everywhere called 
daen, and fraternize with their prot^g^ (Arvidsson 2, 120-1-2. 
Nyerup 4, 38-9). Now those women in our medieval poetry, tlie 
sight of whom nerves to victory, whose name need only be uttered 
to bring them to one's side as quickly as a wish can be formed and 
accomplished, are evidently shield-women of this kind (see Suppl.). 

OSinn then admitted into his band of valkyrs mortal maidens 
of kingly race, deified women standing by the side of the deified 
heroes ; yet I do not suppose that all valk}TS were of such lineage, 
but that tlie oldest and most famous were, like the norns, descended 
from gods or elves. It is also worth noting, that K^ra and her 
Helgi were looked upon as a second birth of Svava and the elder 
Tlelgi, S»m. 148^ 169. In the VolundarqviSa three other valkyrs 
make their appearance together: Hla&gu&r smnhvit, Ilen-dr alvif.r, 
and Olriin, the first two being daughters of king LoSver, the third 
of Ki^r ; they unite themselves to Slagfi^r, Volundr and EgiU, live 
with them seven yean, and then escape, ' at vitja viga,' to pursue 
their old trade of war again. On the whole, it seems the union of 
these half-goddesses with heroes turned out detrimentally to both 
parties: the heroes came to an early death or other harm, as 
Staufenbeiger^s example teaches ; and 'SigrCln vaiO skammltf/ die 
grew scant of life, Ssem. 169^ P^haps we should be right in 
assuming that promotion to the valkyf s office took place under aa 
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obligation of virginity} which i^ain reminds one of the Amazons. 
At all events, when OSinn was angry with Sigrdrlfa for letting his 
favourite fall in battle,- he decreed that now she should be given in 
marriage, * qvaS hana giptaz scyldo,' Stem. 194*. HlaSguf^r, Hervor 
and Olrdn had been carried off by the men forcibly and against 
their will (see Suppl.).^ All these female names are descriptive. 
Olriln was discussed on p. 404. Illadgudr is literally bellona 
stragis; Hervor, like the kindred Gunnvor, alludes to hosts and 
battles, the adj. alviir to tlie gift of propliecy, and svanhvU to the 
swan-shape. Saxo Gram. 22-3 names another Svanhvita, who has 
likewise much of the valkyr, is a seer of spirits, and presents a 
s woi d to B^gneT to seal their covenant. As for Slagjiffr (see p. 380), 
I prefer to explain it not as Slagfinnr, though he is called a son of 
the FinnakouClngr, but as 8lagfi69r = alatus» pennatus, which goes 
better with Svanhvit his loYer, and is supported by the OHG. 
word slagifedara^ penna. 

How litde we are entitled to separate the norm and vaOe^ 
totally from one another, is taught by the tale of these three 
maidens also. Not to mention the prevalence among valkyrs as 
well as nomsiof the number three and sisterly companionship^ nor 
HerrOr^s having the epithet ahUr (omniscia), which better fits a 
nom than a iralkyr ; it is said of all three, that they sat on the 
sea-beach spinning costly flax, nay, of the same * all-witting ' one 
(who is repeatedly calli;d 'ilnga, as Skuld is in other phices), that 
she was about to * orlog drygja,' to dree a weird, Saim. 133* 134*. 

1 Pompon. Mela 3, 8: 'OracuH numinis Galli' i antifitites, jyerpdua ' 
virginitate sauctae, numero novem esse traduutur. Gallicenas vocaut, putautque 
in^eniis siiigiilarilmi piaeditas maria ac ventos oondtare, seque in quae v^nt 
animalia vertere, sanare quae apud alios insanabilia sunt, scire ventura et 
praedicare, sed non nisi deaitas navigantibus, et in id tantuni ut se consiilerent 
profectas [I. profectis ?] The aimilarity of these uine aooth-tellinggallicenae 
IS unmistakaole. Some read Galli £!eiiaa, Qthen Bairigenaa, conf. Twehncke^ 
Not. ciit. pp. 159—163. 

*2i.B. against OCia's will, who .could therefore be outwitted: destiny stood 
aboore the god. 

• On p. 406 we saw wise-women represented as acquainted wUh wrUingj 
and as actually writing ; it will be for similar reasons that vjilkyrs embroider 
and paint. The Vols, saga cap. 24 says of Brynhild : ' hun sat i einni skemmu 
yiS meyjar slnar, hun kunni meira hagleik enn a?5rar konur, hun lagSi sinn 
borSa ineS gulli, ok saumaOi k Jtuu stormerki, er Sigurfir liafSi giort '. And in 
this chamber iSigurS coiaes to her. I place beside this the opening lines of a 
Swedish eong.: 

8?M^ Farling han rider till jungfnuu gtidi 

som stickade p^ silket det hvita. 
And this hero is idcntiual with iSigurt^. 
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The award of battle is one part of destiny ; not only noms, but 
valkyrs also were imagined spinnhuj and weaving. This is placed 
in the clearest light by the fearfully exciting poem in cap. 158 of 
the Nialssaga. Through a crevice in the rock DorruSr sees women 
sit singing over a iceh, at which human heads serve them for 
weights, entrails for warp and weft, swords for spools, and arrows 
for a comb : in their weird song they describe themselves as 
valkyrjur, and their web as intended for the spectator DorruSr.^ 
At length they tear up their work, mount their steeds, and six of 
them ride to the south, six to the north. Compare with this the 
weaving Wyrd of the AS. poet (p. 415). The parting of the 
maidens into two bands that ride in opposite diiections, is like 
those nine in white and nine in black, who came xidii^ np in sno- 
cession (p. 421). 

I liave set noms and fiolptu side by side; with equal aptness a 
comparison can be dzawn between valkyra and ingyMv (without any 
verbal affinity, for no doubt the likeness is only an apparent one) : 
the iofp too might be seen on the battlefield in bloody garments* 
tending the wounded, dragging away the dead. A is allotted 
to the child as soon as it is bom ; Achilles had two between 
whom he might choose, and Zeus put two in the balance, to decide 
the death of Hector or AchiUes.* Hesiod (scut 249 — ^254) makes 
the dingy white-toothed lefipe^ contend mer ike faUm vmrrion^ 
each throws her talons round the wounded man, eager to drmk his 
blood, just as he ascribes talons and a thirst for blood to the moirai 
(p. 414) : a fresh conlirmation of the identity of noms and valkyrs. 
The claws of the moirai and keres, the wings of the thriai, point to 
their possession of a bird's shape. The later view [Hesiod's], brings 
into prominence the sinister side of the keres.. 

5. Swan-maidens 

But we hare now to make out a new aspect of the valkyrs. 
We axe told that they travel ihraugh air and tmUv, ' ittSa lopt ok 
l6g,' SaeuL 142^ 159^;. theirs is the power to fly and to swim, hx 
other words, they can assume the body of a moan, they love to 

1 So at least we may understand * Tindum, viudum vef Darra^aTf even if 
the nanie and the whole story first aniM ont of a 'vef damSfff,' web of the 
dart, conf. A& deoraS (jaenliuiiX We know that the StoriaiigBMga oontajiu a 
Tery similar narrative, 

^ II. 8, 70. 9, 411. 18, 635—540. 22, 210. 23, 79. 24, 82. 
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linger on the sea-shore; and the swan was considered a bird of 
augury} The VolundarqviSa relates: Three women sat on the 
shore, spinning flax, and had their dlptarliamir (swan-sliifts) by 
them, so that any moment they could fly away again as swans : 

* meyjar flugol and ' settuz at hvilaz a sjuvarstrond ' ; one of them 
has even the surname of s^anlivit (swanwliite), and wears swan's 
feathers (svanfiaSrar dro). In the Hromundarsaga (Fornald. sog. 
2, 375-6), the same Kdra, who the Edda says was a second birth 
of Svava, appears as an enchantress in swan-sHiift, (fiolkyngiskona 
i ilftarham), and hovers above the hero, singing.^ By her assist- 
ance Helgi had always conquered, but it happened in one fight, 
that he swunt^ his sword too liigh in the air, and hewed off his 
lover's foot^ she fell to the ground, aud his luck was spent In 
Saxo Giain., p. 100, Eridlevus heais up in the air at night ' sonum 
trium, olarum supexne dangentinm/ who prophesy to him, and drop 
a giidle with runes on it Biynhildr is 'like the swan on the 
wave ' (Fomald. sSg. 1, 186) : the simile betrays at the same time, 
that she had really the power of changing into the bird. Many 
tales of swan^oives still live among the Norse people. A young 

' man saw (km swanB alight on the shore, lay their white bird-shifts 
in the grass, turn into beautiful maidens, and bathe in the water, 
then take their shifts again, and fly away in tlie shape of swans. 
He lay in w^ait for them another time, and abstracted the garment 
of the youngest ; she fell on her knees before him, and begged for 
it, but he took her home with him, and married her. When seven 
years were gone by, he shewed her the shift he had kept concealed ; 
she no sooner had it in her hand, than «he flew out as a stvnn 
through the open window, and the sorrowing liusband died soon 
after. Afzelius 2, 143-5. On the other hand, tha swan-hero 
forsakes his wife the moment she asks the forbidden question. A 
peasant had a field, in which whatever he set was trampled down 
every year on St. John's night. Two years in succession he set his 
two eldest sons to watch in the field ; at midnight they heard a 
hurtling in the air, which sent them into a deep sleep. The next 
year the third son watched, and he saw three maidens come flying, 

* Es sehtpant mir, it swans me =: I have a boding. The reference to the 
bird seeiiM undeniable, for ire also say In the sane aeaae : es waduen ^ere 
grow) mir schtoangfedem* (so alzeady in Zesen's Simeon). Ooii£ the £ddiQ 

* avanfiaSrar dro (wore) 

' Hafn lias chosen the reading Lara. 
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who laid their wings aside, and then danced np and down the 
field. He jumped up, fetched the wings away, and laid them under 
the stone on which he sat. AVheii the maidens had danced till 
they were tired, tliey came to him, and asked for their wings ; he 
declared, if one of them would stay and be his wife, the other two 
should have their wings back. From this point the story takes a 
turn, which is less within the province of the swan-wife myth ; but 
it is worth notin;^', that one of the maidens oilers her lover a drink 
of water out of a <joldcn intchcr, exactly as eltiiis and wish-wives do 
elsewhere (pp. 420, 326). Molbech no. 49. 

These lovely swan-maidens must have been long known to 
German tradition. When they bathe in the cooling flood, they lay 
down on the bank the moan-ring, the syxxa^^ift ; who takes it from 
them, has them in his power.^ Though we axe not ezpiessly told 
80, yet the 1km propheiie merwomen whose gannenta Hagene took 
away, are precisely' such ; it is said (Nib. 1476, 1) by way of simile 
again: 

de swebten tam die wgeU <if der flnot 

It is tme, onr epic names only two of them (the Danish stoiy only 
one), the wisiu trip, Sttdhure and SigdiiUf bnt one of them b^^s 
to prophesy, and their garments are described as ' wnnderlich,' 
1478, 3. The myth of Vfilundr we meet with again in an OHG. 
poem, which puts doves in the place of swans : three doves fly to a 
fountain, but when they touch the g^round they turn into maidens, 
Wielant removes their clothes, and will not give them up till one 
of them consents to take him for her husband. In other tales as 
widely diffused, young men throw the shift, ring or chain over 
them, which turns them into swans} When the resumption of 
human shape cannot be effected completely, the hero retains a 
swan-wiiig ; evidence of the high antiquity of this detail lies in its 
connexion with the heroic legend of Scoup or Sceaf (p. 370) ; and 
it has found its way into modem pedigrees.^ Especiailly impor- 

1 Musaeus, Volksmarchen vol. 3 : The stolen veil. 

' There is a plant named. I suppose, from this Sigelint ; Sumerl. 22, 28 
(conf. 23, 19) has ciyelinta fel dracouis, and 53y 48 cigelinde; Gralf 6, 145 has 
tigeline ; see Sigel, fSiglauder in Schm. Z, 214. 

> KindexBL na 49. Deuteehe aagen 2, fSM, Adalb. Kului 164, liho 
Bwan-chain. 

* Conf. Deutsche sagen no. 540 : * the Schicanringa of Plees^' who cany a 
swan*i loimg and ring on their scutcheon. A doe. of 1441 (Wolft NOrten no» 
48) names a Johannes Swanefliigd, decretonim doctor, decanus ecclesiae 
nu^oria Hildesemensis. lu a Domphlet of 1617 occurs the phrase : ' to tear 
the ring and moil off this peeuaonym'. 
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taut, as placiiig in a dear light the exact telaticm of these swan- 
wives to the walktixen, is a statement about them in AM bL 1 
128 : A nobleman hunting in a wild forest saw a maiden bathing 
in the river, he crept np and took away the gold chain on . her 
hand, then she could not escape. There was peculiar virtue in this 
chain: 'dor iimme (on account of it) werden stQche fiowen 
wiimchdvjybein genant'. He maixied her, and she had seven 
duldien at a birth, they all had gold rings about their necks, i.e., 
like their mother, the power of assuming a swan-shape. Swan- 
children then are wish-children. In Gudrun, the proplietic angel 
comes over the sea- wave in the shape of a wild bird singing, i.e.^ of 
a swan, and in Lohengrin a talking sioan escorts the hero in his 
ship ; in AS. poetry sivanrdd (-road) passed current for the sea 
itself, and alpiz, %lfet, ^Ipt (cygaus) is akin to the name of the 
ghostly alp, dd\i (see Suppl). 

We hear tell of a mmn that swims on the lake in a hollow 
mountain, holding a rin{j in his hill : if he lets it fall, the earth 
comes to an end.^ On the UrSarhrunnr itself two gwam are 
maintained (Sn. 20); another story of a soothsaying swan is 
communicated hy Kuhn, p. 67, from the Mittelroark. A young 
man metamoiphosed into a swan is implied in the familiar West- 
phalian nurseiy-rhyme : 

swane, swane, pek up de nesen, 
wannehr bistu kxi^gor wesen (wast a warrior) ? 
Another, of Aohen, says : 

krune krane, wisse sdiwane, 
we wel met noh Eogeland fahre ? 
And the name' Seefugel in the AS. genealogies seems to indicate a 
swan-hero. 

The spinner Berhta, the goose-focUdl^ queen, may ftdrly suggest 
Bwan-maidens (p. 280).' If those prophetic 'gallicenae ' were able 

J Gott?rhalk'8 Sagen, Halle 1814, p. 227. 

* The peutagram was a Pythagorean symbol, but also a Druidic ; as it goes 
hy the name of dft foot^ elf s cross, goblin-fbot, and resembles a pah* of goose- 
feet or swan-feet, semi-divine and elvisb beings are again brought together in 
this embleia ; the valkyr Thrii«5 is next door to ft swan-maiden, and Staufen- 
berger's lover likewise liad such a foot. 

' The beratiful st iry of the Good Woman, pnbl. in Haupt's zeitechr. 2, 
350, is very acceptable m shewing yet another way in which thifl fairy being 
got linked with the hero-legend of the Karlings. The two children bom on 
one day at peake floniie, ana brought up in mutual love (77—87), are deariy 
identiol intk Flm and Bfamd^^Mir, for these also .are not real nameS| but 
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to aasmne what aninud shapes they pleased, why, then the Celts 
too seem to have known about swan-metamorphosis in yezy early 
times* so that in French iay-legende we may supply the omissionfl ; 
«^., in Bf Z, 412 : 

en la fontaine se baignoient 

irai$ puedes preuz et »en(u, 

qui de biaute 8embloient/<f^; 

lor robes a tout lor elumises 

orent deeos une arbre misea 

du bout de la fontaine en haut 
pnceles aente 3, 419. bien euito 418. la plus meatre 413-5. 
The shifts were stolen, and the maidens detained. In the Lai du 
Desir^ the knight espies in the forest a swan-maiden without her 
wimple (sans guimple). The wiinple of the wliiUi-robed fay 
answers to the swan-shift. 

6. Wood-Wives. 
We have seen that the wish-wives appear on pools and lakes 
in Uie d^th of the forest : it is because they are likewise wood- un vcs, 
and under this character they suggest further reflections* The old 
sacred forest seems their foyourite abode : as the gods sat throned 
in the groves, on the trees, the wise-women of their train and 
escort would seek the same haunts. Bid not the Gothic aliorunas 
dwell in the woodland among wood-sprites ? Was not Yeleda'a 
tower placed on a rock, that is, in the woods ? The YOlundarqviSa 
opens wikh the words : 

meyjar fiugo sunnan MyrhmS igognom, 

invented in fairy-tale foshion, to suit the name of their daughter Berhta, the 
bright, white. Berhta marries Pepin, and gives birth to Charlemagne ; in the 
Garin le Loherain, Pepin's wife is said to be Blanchefleur of Moriane, but in the 
story now in questioa the is the tnuumifid daughter of eovint Huprecht of 
Barria (Robert of Berry), spoken of simply as diu guoUfrource (162, 1130), dm 

Cte (1575), la bone dame (3022), conf. bonadea, bonasocia, p. 283 ; her 
iband, who steps into the phice of tlie cliildlcss last king (Merovingian), is 
Karehnan (3020), and the onlv name that can suit herself is Berte, alrea[dy 
contiiined in that of her fatfier Euodbert. The cliildren of this pair are 
^Pippin der kleine (little) ' and * Karlt der merre (greater) The events in the 
midme port of tiie story are quite other (more niUy tmfblded, if not more 
wleaaing) than those told of Flore and Blanchefleur ; but we plainly perceive 
how on the new Karling race in the freshness of its bloom were grafted older ' 
heathen myths of the swan- wife, of the good wife (p. 253), of the mild woman 
(p. 280), of the bona soda (p. 283), and of the bonne duae (p. 267) ; Cool 
Sommer'a fwet to Flore zxvi xxviL zzzii. 
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maids flew from floath through murky wood to the seaahoie, there 
they tarried seven years, till they grew homesick : 

meyjar fj^stoz myrkvan viff, 
they could resist no longer, and returned to the sombre wood. 
Almost all swan-maidens are met witli in the forest. The &even 
years agree with those of the Swedish story on p. 427.* 

As SigriXn, Sigrdrifa, SigrUnn are names of vallcyrs, and our 
epic still calls one of the wise-women Sigelint, I believe that the 
OHG. siguioip, AS. sigewif, ON", sigrvif, was a general designation 
of all wise-women, for which X can produce an AS. spcU com- 
municated to me by Kemble : 

dtte ge ngew^, s^gaS td eorOan I 

nsefre ge wilde (L wille) td wudaJUogan ! 

beo ge 8W& gemyndige mines g^des, 

8wft htS manna-gehwylc metes and dOeles.* 

like noms, they are invited to the house with promise of gifts. 

On this point we will consider a passage in Saxo, where he is 
■unmistakably speaking of valkyrs, though, as his manner is, he 
avoids the vernacular term. In his account of Hother and Balder, 
which altogether differs so much from tliat of the Edda, he says, 
p. 39 : Hotherus inter venandum errore nebuhie perductus in 
quoddam silvestrium virginum conclave incidit, a quibus proprio 
nomine salutatus, * quaenam essent' perquirit. lUae suis dudihus 
attspiciisgue maxime bdloi-um fortunam gubemari testantur : saepe 
enim se rumini eonapicuas prodm inUrem, dandestinu^ subsidiis 
optatos amieU priu^Min suceemts: quippe conciliare prospera, adversa 
infligere posse pro libitu memorabant. After bestowing their advice 
on him, the maidens with their house (aedes, conclave) vanish 
before Hotherus eyes (see SuppL). Further on, p. 42 : At Hotherus 
extrema locorum deyia penragatus, insuetumque mortalibus nanus 
emensuB, ignoHs f orto vwgintbvs habitatum leperit q^eeum .* easdem 
esse oonstabet^ quae eum insecabili vesto quondam donaverant 
They now give him more counsel, and are called nymphae^ 

^ In the Wallachiaa mlichen 201, three wood-wives bathing have their 
evowns taken from them. 

. ' Sedete beilonae, descendite ad terram^ nolite in silvam yolare ! Tarn 
memoree estote fortunae meae, quam eat hommnm quilibet cibi atque patriae. 

s Three other nymphs appear directly after, and prepare enchanted food for 
Balder with the 8pitUe of snakea, 48. A '/emtna Hhuiri$ et immania ' ia 
also mentioned by Saxo p. 125. 
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This seems no modem distorted view, to imagine the maids of 
war, that dwelt in OSin's heavenly company, that traversed air and 
flood, as likewise haunting the woodland cave ; therefore Saxo was 
right to call them silvestres, and to place their chamber, their cave, 
in the forest. 

'The older stages of our language supply some similar expressions, 
in which I lecognise the idea of wise wood-wives^ not of mere elvish 
wood-sprites. They are called wildiu vfip, and the Trad, fuld., 
p. 544, speak of a place 'ad domnm wilderowibo*. Burcard of 
Wonns, p, 198**, mentioiiB * agretUa feminas qnas gUvcUieas vocant, et 
quando Toluerint ostendunt se suis amatoribus, et cum eis dicunt 
86 oblectaaae, et item quando voluerint abscondiint se et evanescunt*. 
This 'qnando voluerint' seems to express the notion of wish-life^ 
Meister Alexander, a poet of the 13th oentoiy, sings (str. 139» 
pw 143^): 'ntL g^nt si vtbr in (go th^ before him) fiber gtas in 
wUder wfhe wete (weeds)'. So : 'von ^em wQden wUbe ist Wato 
arzet,* is (le. has leamt to be) physician, Gudr. 2117 ; *das toiWs 
frouwdin; Ecke 189. In the Gl. rnonst 336, tMxt wtp stands 
for lamia, and 333 vnldiu wip for ululae, funereal birds, death- 
boding wives, still called in later times klagef raven, kla/jfemiUter, and 
resembling the prophetic Berhta (p. 280). In groves, on trees, there 
appeared domiTUte, matronae, puellae clothed in white (pp. 287-8), 
distinguishable from the more elvish tree-wife or diyad, wliose life 
is bound up with tliat of the tree. The Vicentina Germans worship 
a woodrAoi/e, cliiefly between Christmas and Twelfthday : the 
women spin flax from the distaff, and throw it in the fire to pro- 
pitiate her : * she is every bit like Holda and Berhta. As three 
bunches of com are left standing at harvest-time for Wuotan and 
' fiau Gaue, so to this day in the Frankenwald they leave three 
hoMdftds ^ fiox lying m the fieU for the holzweibel (wood-wives, 
JuL Schmidt's Beichenfels, p. 147), a remnant of older higher wor- 
ship. Between Leidhecken and Daueniheim in the Wetterau stands 
the high mountain, and on it a stone, ifor ^ ^estotf (the 1^ 
woman's chairs) ; there is an impression on the rock, as of the 
limbs of human sittere. The people say the wild folk lived there 
' wei di schtan noch mell warn,' while the stones were still soft; 
afterwards, being persecuted, the man ran away, the wife and child 
remained in custody at Dauemheim until they died. Folk-songs 

1 Deutsche sagcn no 150. 
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make the huntsman in the wood start a dark-brown maid, and hail 
her: 'whither away, toild beast?' (Wunderhom 2, 154), but his 
mother did not take to the bride, just as in the tale of tlie swan- 
children. We find a more pleasing description in the Spanish 
ballad De la infantina (Silva p. 259) : a huntsman stands under a 
lofty oak : 

£n una rama mas alta viera estar una infaTUim, 
cabellos de su cabeza todo aquel roble cobrian : 
'$ute fadaa (7 fays) me fadaron en biazos de una ama mk, 
qiiB andasse lo6 siete a&oe tola en eata ipontiiia 

But the kn^t wants fM to take bis mothei^a opinion, and she 
seftises her consent When Wolf dieterich sits hj a fire in the 
foiest at night, rauhe A comes up, the shaggy woman, and cairies 
off tiie hero to her own eoontiy,^ where she is a qneen and lives on 

a high rock : at length, bathing in the jungbrunnen, she lays aside 

her hairy covering, and is named Sigeminne, ' the fairest above all 
lands '.2 — Synonymous with 'wildaz wip' the glosses have kolznimyja 
(lamia and ulula), she who wails or moos in the wood ; holzfrowe 
(lamia) Altd. bl. 2, 195; Mzrilna (Gl. mons. 335. Doc. 219*') 
meaning the same, but suggestive of that Gothic aliorunma, AS. 
buigriine, and the ON, Sigri3,n (see SuppL).^ 

7. MSNNI, Mrrtmanml 

One general name for sach heings must from yeiy early timea 
have been menm, nUnm ; it is connected with man (homo), and 
with the ON. man (virgo), but it occurs only in compounds : meri- 
manni (neut), pi. merimanniu, translates siiena or scylla (Beda umbo 
din tier, in Hoffin. fondgr. 19, 18), meriminni, 6L Doc 225* mons. 

In the 13th century poets, merminne is equivalent to 
menoip, merfroutoe, yet also to wUdez wip : * diu wise merminne,' 
Diut. 1, 38. * gottinne oder merminne, die sterben niht enmohten 
(could not die),' Eneit 8860. In the Wigamiir 112. 200. 227 seq., 

^ Oilled Trqje, con£ Eeke 81 ; and Elsmtrqje, Deutsche heldeiiBage 198. 
211 Jsee Suppl.). 

' In the Volfdietr. (Dresd. MS. 290 — 7), twelve goddesses go to a monntain, 
fetch the hero to them, and tend him ; the loveliest wanta hiia for a husbaud. 
These beings are more wise-women thiui elfins. 

• As the XaptTfs (Graces) and fays spin and weave, bo do the wild women 
also : *mit vyilder wibe heuden gewoiht,' Ulr. Lanz. 4826; HvXot x^P*^*9 
iBOfiw aihui, II 5, 338 (see Suppl.). 

28 
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there appears a wildez wip, who dwells in a hollow rock of the sea, 
and is iiidilTerently termed murwip 168. 338, mcrfrouwe 134, and 
Vfierminne 350. AS. mereimf, Beow. 3037. M. Dutch maerminTie. 
Those three wisiu wip of the Nibelungen are also called merwip 
1475, 1. 1471), 1; they foretell and foiewazn; their having indi- 
vidual names would of itself put them on a par with the Koise 
valkyrs: Hadburc, Sigdint. The third, whose name the poem omits 
(p. 428), is addressed by Hagne as 'aller wiseste wip I' 1483, 4^ 
Wittich's ancestress (p. 376) is named frouwe WAckUt, as if Wave- 
Hilde, she is a meTiiwniMt and says sooth to the heio, Bftb. 964 — ^974 
Muiolt also has an annt a mermiwM who lives inmonnt EUM and 
rules over dwarfs ; her name is not given, but that of her son is 
Madelg^r, and she likewise gives wise advice to Morolt; Mor. 40^ 41^ 
The mtTminne in Ulrich's Lanzelet (lines 196 seq.) is said to be vbU 
(5751. 6182j, she has under her 10,000 wnmamed women (dem 
keinin bekande man noch mannes gezoc), they dwell on a mountain 
by the sea, in an ever-blooming land. In the ApoUonius, a bene- 
volent menninne is queen of the sea (lines 5160. 5294) ; here the 
poet had in his mind a siren in the classical sense, but the Germans 
must have had a menninne before they ever heard of sirens. The 
Danish name is inareinind (Danske viser 1, 118. 125). Norse legend 
has preserved for us a precisely corresponding male being, the taciturn 
prophetic marmcnnill (al. marmendill, marbendill), who is fislied 
up out of tlie sea, and requires to be let go into it again ; HTilfssaga 
c. 7 (Fornald. sog. 2, 31—33), and Isl. sog. 1, 33 (Laudn. 2, 5).^ 
From him coral is named inarmenmU suMi, he cunningly wrought 
it in the sea. At a later time the word merfei was used in Germany: 
that lover of Staufenbeiger, whom he found in the forest, and the 
Pair Melusina (possibly even a tradition of ancient Gaul), are 
precisely the fairy being that had previously been called merimenni? 
^Bttt^ similar to the merminne, there was also a waUmwm, which 
word equally stands for lamia in old glosses (IMut. 3, 276). 
SigemvMM^ whether the baptized Bauch-els, WolMieterich's lover 
(p. 433), or the wife of Hugdieteridi,* may with perfect tig^t be 

1 Moxmennill is cxtrcn&ely like the Greek Proteus, who is also reluctant at 
fii-st to prophesy, Od. 4, 385 seq. There may have been Proteos-like stonee 
ciureut of our BalcUuidcr and Vilander, p. 172 (see Suppl.). 

* Yet merfevM occurs alxeady in Dmt 1, 38 ; wasxerfiiim (OberL mib v.)i 

and even vini'hi, MS. 2, 63*. 

3 Deutsche heldensa^ pp. 185. 200-1. 
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regarded aa'a walimin'M or merminne} In tlie Vilk. snga cap. 17 
I find scekona used of the woman whom Vilkinus found in tht wood, 
and who boie him Vadi Saxo Gram., p. 15, speaks of a tugurium 
sUvesttis immanisque feminae (see SuppL). 

By this array of aaUumties it is proved to satislkction, that the 
wildaz wip or menni, nUnni was thought of as a higher, superhuman 
hdng, such as can be placed at the side of the Scandinayian mm 
and valkyr. But in the scanty remains of our tradition tiie names 
stand wofully bare, finer distinctions are inevitably lost, and in 
more than one place the bonndaiy-lines between gods, demigods, 
elves and giants cross one another. Equally with noms and valkyrs 
(pp. 413-9. 425), we have goddesses spinning and weaving, as 
Ilolda, Berhta, 1^ reyja, and even giantesses, as we shall see by and 
by. 

Among the figures in the Greek and Teutonic mythologies, we 
have placed side by side the vvfijxu and idisi, the fioipai and noinir, 
the 107/969 and valkyhoc But several isolated names might be 
compared in the same way, as for instance, Niktj or Victoria with 
some SigrCUi or Sigrdrtfa, ^BpL<i and 'Euv(a or BeUona with a Hildr 
and Gunnr. Eris, like Iris, is sent forth on an errand by Zeus 
(II. 11, 3), as Skdgttl or Gdndul by 05inn. I often find these 
Grecian figures in attendance on individual gods: in IL 5, S33 
9roXhrop$o9 *Ew» goes with Athene; in 6, 592 irdm* ^Evv& with 

^ A Leyden parchm. MS. of the 13th century contains the followinf^ legend 
of Charles the Great : Aquisgrani dicitur Ays (Aix), et dicitur eo quod Karolufl 
tenebat ibi qnandam fnuMMrm fatatamj sive quandam fatavi, que alio nombie 
nimpha vel dea vel adriades (1. dryas) appellatur, et ad hanc consuetudincm 
habebat et eani cognoscebat, et ita erat, quod ipso accedente ad earn vivebat 
ipsa, ipso Karolo recedente moriebatur. Contigit, dum quadani vice ad ipsani 
accessuset et cum ea delectaretur, radina aolis intravit os ejus, et tunc Karolua 
vidit (jmnum anri hnguae ejus affixum, quod fecit abscindi, et rontinj,'t'uti (1. in 
continenti ) mortua esti nec postea revixit. The grain of gold, on which the spell 
hung, is evidently to ^cplam the same of the c&ty : hiter tradition (Petnureha 
Qin^^t. film. 1, 3. Arctin's legend of Charloni. p. 89) has instead of it a ting, 
which archbishop Tui-pin removes from the mouth of the corpse, and throws 
into a lake near Aachen ; this lake then attracts the king, and that is why he 
made the town his favourite residence. There is no further mention of tlie. 
maiden's fairy existence. It was a popular belief (applied to the Fmnkish 
kins and gradually distorted) about the union of a wild-woman or mermaid 
witn a chnstian hero. Not very differently was Charles's ancestress Berhta, as 
we saw above (p. 430), made into a 'good woman,' i.e. a fay. [The similarity 
of names in the heroic line : Pepin of Herstal, Charles Martel, Pepin the Little, 
Charles the Great, seems to have made it doubtful whether Berhta was Charle- 
magne's mother or his giea^'gEandniother.] 
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Axes; in 4, 440 and 5, 618 "Epi/s iftorw fuftama "with AieB, who is 
also foUowMl by An/m and 4^^^ (p. 207*8). And lastly, the 
CShaiitea aie neady allied ; and-there was supposed to be a special 
Chans of victoiy. Still nearer to our wood-wives stand partieiilar 
classes of nymphs, especially those whom Theocritus 5, 17 names 
Ta? \i^vdBa<; vvfKfxv;, or those called vvfi<f>cu aKoliivfroi, heivaX Oeai 
arfpoidoraiff 13, 44. Tlie graceful myth of swan-wives appears 
indeed to be unknown to the Greeks and Romans, while we Teutons 
have it in comnifm with the Celts ; yet a trace of it remains in the 
story of Zeus and Leda (p. 338), and in the swan's prophetic song, 
as in tlio Indian Nalus too the gold-bedizened swan (hausa = aDser, 
goose) finds human speech (Bopp's ed. pp. 6. 7). 

The Slavs have not developed any idea of goddesses of fitte.^ 
The beantiful fiction of the vila is peculiar to Servian mythology : 
she is a being half fay, half elf, whose name even lesemUes 
of the vala. The relation of valbyrB to christian heroes is suggested 
by i^fraJternal lond between the vila and Maiko (Vuk 2, 9a 282. 
Danitza for 1826, p. 108), as also by the vilas appearing singly, 
having proper names, and prophesying. In some things they come 
nearer the German elfins of our next chapter: they live on hills, 
love the song and the round dance (Ir. elfenm. Ixxxii), they mount 
up in the air and discharge fatal arrows at men : * ustriMila ga vila,* 
the vila has sliot him with her shaft Their cry in the wood is 
like the sound of the woodpecker hacking, and is expressed by the 
word 'kliktati'. The vila has a right to the child whom his mother 
in heedless language (diavo ye odniyo !) has consigned to the devil 
(Vuk no. 394), as in similar cases the wolf or bear fetches him away. 
Vile te odnele! (vilae te auferant) is a curse (Vuks sprichw. p. 36); 
'kad dot'u vile k otcliim' (quando vilae ante oculos veniunt) signifies 
the moment of extreme distress and danger (ibid. 117). The vila 
rides a seven-year old stag, and bridles him with snakes, like the 
Noise enchantresses (see Suppl.).' 

* The Bohem. sudice translates parca, but it eimply means judge (fem.) : 
the Eussians even adopt the word parka. We must at least notice tne 
lichoplezi in Uanka's Glosses 21% who are said to be thrUf Uke the sirens and 
mermaids. 

' The Bulf»arian samodlva or mmoHla corresponds to the Servian vila. 
When the wounded Pom&k cries to his 'sister' samodiva. she comes and 
eaves him. Hie mmodlvj cany off children ; and miflchief wrought by the 
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elements, by 8toBUi» &c., is ascribed to them. Like fSie Fates, they begift the 
newborn : three aamodivy visit the infant Jesus, one sews him a shirt, another 
knits him a band, and the third trims a cap for him. iSome stories about 



bathing, removes their clothes, rostorcs tliosp of the two eldest, but takes the 
youngest (Mariyka) home, and marries her. St John christens her hrat 
child, and asks ner to dance as do the samodiTy. But she cannot without her 
'samodiyski drtkhi,' Stoyfin prodooeB them, she flies away, bathes in the 
mdminaki fountain, and leooveia her mdminekro (viigini^).— Tbavs. 




Stoy&n finds three aamodivy 



End of Vol. I. 
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